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THE ANGLER’S: SPRING 


By ARTHUR TYSILIO JOHNSON 


The snowdrops died, the daffodils weve spent, 
And then she walked among the hyacinths 
blue— 
An angel to Earth’s azure Heaven sent 
To light the golden stars of furze anew. 
A. T. 


HERE is no more soul-stirring 
moment in.the. whole cycle of 


Nature’s year than that ofe in 

which we feel that the life- 
giving Spring—which had tarried so 
long by the way—has really come. For 
a long while, perhaps, the stillness of 
winter has slept in the grey valleys, 
the bitter East winds wailed through 
the empty branches with a dismal 
sound. Thesnowdrops that had come 
in earlier days to foretell the turn in 
the year had gone away again. Many 
of the brave daffodils lost heart— 
they had waited so long, and the 
wind seared their delicate petals as 
with fire. Passing gleams of sun- 
shine may have shone upon a bright 
little blue violet or two on the hedge- 
row bank, but as for the rest the 
hands had fallen from the face of the 
clock and the dial of the earth gave 
no. response to the passing hours. 
True, that most courageous of sylvan 
lovers, the wood-pigeon, might have 
cooed when the lights were low in the 
evening woods, but only to check 
himself suddenly, conscious, it would 
seem, of the sound of his own amorous 
voice; or as if he remembered that 
the time of the singing of birds was 


not yet. The daisies, again, which 
had opened their eyes when they 
thought they heard the feet of Spring 
walking in the green meadows of 
earlier days, turned over and went to 
sleep again. And the celandines and 
dandelions of the wayside shrugged 
their shoulders and hid themselves 
deep in their green coat-collars when 
the dry grass shivered in the wind, 
which sent the dust-cloud rising like 
smoke into the tree tops. 

The monotony of a long spell of 
East-wind weather is nearly as de- 


. pressing asa prolonged frost, when the 


very pores of life are sealed and Nature 
is gagged and bound into silent sub- 
mission. But now we are conscious of 
a deeper feeling of impatience which 
we cannot suppress. The blighting 
winds have sown the seeds of dis- 
quietude in our hearts. We have 
been bidden to the Feast of Spring, 
and are kept long waiting. Is it that 
the dregs of winter are still in the 
air, and the shy virgin who peeped 
furtively into a cold and unsym- 
pathetic world weeks ago is yet afraid? 
Or has she grown so soon into a fickle, 
teasing mistress ? But perhaps she 
is here all the while, hiding her 
‘“ smiles and tears,’”’ and laughing at 
us behind a misty veil of grey mock- 
modesty. However it may be, we 
cannot help thinking in our hearts 
—let unkind cynics say what they 
B a 
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may—that she is longing to come to 
jubilation, gladness and love, that she 
is thirsting to let her young spirit 
loose like a bird from its cage, and 
to abandon it to life, to happiness, 
and to the sun. 

Then one evening when the long, 
shy twilight is lingering, hesitating 
on the borderland of night, we sud- 
denly become aware of an approach- 
ing change. The opal of the evening 
sky has lost its fires of green and blue 
and rose, and the hills rise black 
against a pale lemon-yellow, wisped 
and fretted with grey. Next morning 
our window panes are misty, asif a 


dew had breathed upon them, and a 
warm, wet wind softly grects us at 
the open door. It smells of trout, of 
the moorland, of young grass, and 
uncurling ferns. It is the Spring! 
We feel the subtle essence enter the 
pores of our bodies as the fine rain 
soaks into the thirsty earth. We 
know the old familiar touch of the 
common air as it gathers round us 
like the fragrance of country flowers, 
which exults like wine and melts 
away the hardest thoughts like some 
sweet music is often wont to do. It 
is the old, well-loved Spring (and 
we should not have said unkind 


things of her, after all) who has 
come 

. each singing bird a mate to bring, 
To teach the youngest son a lover’s ways, 
and to show us all how to be young 
and light-hearted again. 

The daisies are wide awake now. 
The ploughed fields that had gleamed 
white under the East wind, like 
driven sands long forsaken by the 
tide, are a deep purple-brown. The 
sun breaks through the shower, and 
we notice that the young wheat is 
scribbled in emerald lines across the 
furrows which we thought were bare. 
The hawthorn hedges have burst into 
abundant leaf, and the young trees of 
the wood make a haze of green about 
the feet of their grey old parents. 
And then we realize that it was this 
green which we longed for—the green 
life which throbs through the chan- 
nels of blade and twig and leaf, fhe 
green that flushes the glad face of 
Spring, which is the imprint of her 
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feet wherever she goes—the same 
green blood, perhaps, that once burned 
in our own veins before consciousness 
began on earth. 

Now the morning windows of the 
year are flung open wide, brimful of 
happiness is the mellow air, full of 
the sweet odour of golden gorse, of 
broom and woodland hyacinths. The 
young Spring—child of the sunshine 
and the shower—is borne along the 
valleys on the silent wings of the 
South-west wind. Like the sound of 
the sea in a shell we can hear her 
breathing low, sweet whispers of 
encouragement to the naked boughs 
of the old listening trees, kissing the 
orphans of the woods and meadows 
—the “pale primroses which die 
unmarried ’’—with her smiles, mak- 
ing the hearts of the birds and the 
flowers gladder than they’ve ever 
been, bathing the burning cheeks of 
passion with wet tears of dew, hurry- 
ing, “‘ like a child running round the 
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garden of its holidays,” to see that 
no fair spot has been left untended, 
no flower unloved, no_ bird-song 
passed unheard; full of intensest 
anxiety lest the grey ghost of winter 
should yet be hiding in some secret 
ambush ready to crush “ the tender 
leaves of hope’”’ and smother those 


. . . little, nameless, unremembered acts of 
kindness and of love 


in chill disquietude and gloom. 

And it is the angler above all men, 
if he-~be faithful to his calling, who 
must drink deep of the well-spring of 
this awakening joy. He does not 
“lightly ’ turn his thoughts to trout, 


nor yet “‘ lightly ” towards the damsel 
Spring, whom he imagined had been 
playing the coquette with him for 
so long. Rather it is with the most 
passionate, whole-hearted desire that 
he woos her. His burning pulse 
rises higher and higher. He does and 
thinks foolish things and does not 
consider them foolish. Without her 
the waters have no music, the flowers 
no welcome faces. Even in the towns 
he must feel her close by him, like 
some consoling, half-remembered joy. 
Down in the green country he is 
better off, for she will wander with 
him whithersoever he goes, and he 
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can claim her as his own. The trout 
leap to her bidding, the little trout 
frolic because they share the glad- 
ness which is hers, and which thrills 
the water as it does the earth. She 
—the Spring—is the angler’s com- 
nanion and helpmate by birthright. 
When she feels that the time is fully 
come, it is she only who can unlock 
the frozen flood-gates of the hills for 
him, and it is her laughter that he 
hears in a hundred merry brooks. 
It is she who calls the March Brown 
out of his muddy home, the sombre 
Duns, blue and olive—which many a 
trout-fisher welcomes even more than 


he does the far-famed fly of March 
—into being, and at the sound of 
Spring waters hurrying above him 
the Creeper in his pebbly cradle 
begins to stretch himself and dream 
of liberty. 

Then memory leads one to some 
particular corner of a favourite pool, 
where a birch tree hangs her slender 
tresses over the water as if she loved 
to feel them wave in the gentle 
draught which the rushing current 
makes, and to bare her milk-white 
limbs to the cool, refreshing spray. 
Ivory foam is eddying in an endless 
journey in the shade of the great rock, 
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and a dipper says “‘ chick ”’ just as it 
is going out of sight over the heavy 
fall at the head of the pool. The gravel 
has been silted up a little on the one 
side, and a great stone, which had for 
sO many years been tapped on the 
head by the passing angler’s pipe, 
has been turned over by some wintry 
flood. Yet it is all thesame. The water 
over there still speaks with its grand, 
eternal roar; the face of the pool 
still wears that thoughtful, contem- 
plative look, and the tiny runnels at 
its feet chatter with their wonted 
frivolity as they leave the bondage 
of the old pool’s “‘ apron strings ” and 
hasten away to see what is going on 
lower down. 

But there is the glint of a cast in 
the sunlight, and the March Brown 


touches the glassy side of the rock 


and fal's into the dark water. Some- 


thing cuts through the spinning foam, 
a snowy wisp floats away to melt 
like snow in the air, and just where 
the Olive Dun has fallen a golden 
flank gleams bright for a second and 
is gone. But now there is a splash in 
the corner, and this time the cushion 
of ivory foam is flicked and broken 
and tossed ; the waters are hurrying 
to gather up the fragments and to 
make it round again, little waves lap 
against the glassy jet of the rocks and 
the placid face of the pool is furrowed 
with wrinkles. Some old trout whose 
impulsive vigour has overcome his 
discretion (for is it not the Spring ?) 
has fallen a victim to the little Dun. 
But the lust of life is in him, and he 
plunges into the deepest, strongest 
water, determined to fight well and 
fight long to a finish—and die game, if 
die he must, as a Spring trout should. 


THE TROUT STREAM 


By MARK LANE 


Trickling, rippling in joyous mood— 
Flowing steadily here and there; 

Creeping, peeping through lonely wood: 
Living my life without a care. 


Under the old grey bridge so wide, 
Past the mill with its drowsy hum, 

Over the weir in my vaulting pride, 
Into a placid pool I come. 


‘Neath the shade of the friendly trees, 
Winding along, now in, now out; 
Surface-ruffled by summer breeze, 


Home of the silvery, speckled trout. 


“ THE REAL CRIMINAL GOES QUIETLY INTO THE CAFE AND ORDERS HIS ARSINTHE.” 


THE BOMB THROWER 


By ROBERT BARR 


Illustrated by W. Sayers 


UPRE sat at one of the round 
tables in the Café Vernon 
withaglass of absinthe before 
him, which he sipped every 

now and again. He looked through 
the open door, out to the Boule- 
vard, and saw _ passing to and 
fro, with the regularity of a pendu- 
lum, a uniformed policeman. Dupré 
laughed silently as he noticed this 
evidence of law and order. The 
Café Vernon was under the protection 
of the Government. The class to 
which Dupré belonged had sworn that 
it would blow the café into the next 


world, therefore the military-looking 
policeman walked to and fro on the 
pavement to prevent this being done, 
so that all honest citizens might see 
that the Government protects its 
own. People were arrested now and 
then for lingering round the café ; 
they were innocent, of course, and 
by-and-by the Government found that 
out and let them go. The real criminal 
seldom acts suspiciously. Most of the 
arrested persons were merely attracted 
by curiosity. “‘ There,” said one to 
another, ‘‘ the notorious Hertzog was 
arrested.” 
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THE BOMB THROWER 


The real criminal goes quietly into 
the café and orders his absinthe, as 
Dupré had done. And the policeman 
marches up and down, keeping an 
eye on the guiltless. So mins the world. 

There were few customers in the 
_café, for people feared the vengeance 
of Hertzog’s friends. They expected 
some fine day that the café would be 
blown to atoms, and they preferred 
to be taking their coffee and cognac 
somewhere else when that time came. 
It was evident that M. Sonne, the 
proprietor of the café, had done a 
poor stroke of business for himself 
when he gave information to the police 
regarding the whereabouts of Hertzog, 
notwithstanding the fact that his café 
became suddenly the most noted ore 
in the city, and that it now enjoyed 
the protection of the Government. 

Dupré seldom looked at the pro- 
prietor, who sat at the desk, nor at the 
waiter, who had helped the week 
before to overpower Hertzog. He 
seemed more intent, on watching the 
minion of the law who paced to and 
fro in-front of the door, although he 
once glanced at the other minion who 
sat almost out of sight at the back of 
the café, scrutinising all who came 
in, especially those who had parcels of 
any kind. The café was well guarded, 
and M. Sonne, at the desk, appeared 
to be satisfied with the protection he 
was receiving. 

When customers did come in they 
seldom sat at the round metal tables, 
but went direct to the zinc-covered 
bar, ordered their fluid and drank it 
standing, seeming in a hurry to get 
away. They nodded to M. Sonne, 
and were evidently old frequenters 

of the café, who did not wish him to 
think they had deserted him in this 
crisis, nevertheless they all had engage- 
ments that made prompt departure 
necessary. Dupré smiled grimly when 
he noticed this. He was the only man 
sitting at a table. He had no fears of 


It 


being blown up. He knew that his 
comrades were more given to big 
talk than to action. He had not 
attended the last meeting, for he 
more than suspected the police had 
agents among them; besides, his 
friend and leader, Hertzog, had never 
attended meetings. That was why 
the police had had such difficulty in 
finding him. MHertzog had been a 
man of deeds, not words. He had 
said to Dupré once, that a single 
determined man who kept his mouth 
shut could do more against society 
than all the secret associations ever 
formed, and his own lurid career had 
proved the truth of this. But now he 
was in prison, and it was the treachery 
of M. Sonne that had sent him there. 

As he thought of this, Dupré cast 
a glance at the proprietor and gritted 
his teeth. 

The policeman at the back of the 
hall, feeling lonely, perhaps, walked 
to the door, and nodded to his parad- 
ing comrade. The other paused for a 
moment on his beat, and they spoke 
to each other. As the policeman re- 
turned to his place, Dupré said to 
him : 

‘* Have a sip with me.”’ 

‘“Not while on duty,” replied the 
officer with a wink. 

‘“Garcon” said Dupré, quietly, 
‘bring me a caraffe of brandy. Fin 
champagne.” 

The garcon placed the little marked 
decanter on the table with two glasses. 
Dupré filled them both. The police- 
man, with a rapid glance over his 
shoulder, tossed one off, and smacked 
his lips. Dupré slowly sipped the 
other while he asked— 

“Do you anticipate any trouble 
here ?”’- 

‘* None in the least,’’ answered the 
officer, confidently. ‘‘ Talk, that’s 
all.” 

“IT thought so,’’ said Dupré. 

‘They had a meeting the other 
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night—a secret meeting ”’; the police- 
man smiled a little as he said. this. 
‘“ They talked a good deal. They are 
going to do wonderful things. A man 
was detailed to carry out this job.” 

“And have you arrested him ?” 
questioned Dupré. a 

“Qh, dear, no. We watch him 
merely. He is the most frightened 
man in the city to-night. We expect 
him to come and tell us all about it, 
but we hope he won’t. We know 
more about it than he does.” 

‘“T dare say; still, it must have 
hurt M. Sonne’s business a good deal.”’ 

‘“Tt has killed it for the present. 
People are such cowards. But the 
Government will make it all right 
with him out of the secret fund. He 
won’t lose anything.” 

‘* Does he own the whole house, or 
only the café?” 

‘“The whole house. He lets the 
upper rooms, but nearly all the 
tenants have left. Yet I call it the 
safest place in the city. They are all 
poltroons, the dynamiters, and they 
are certain to strike at some place not 
so well guarded. They are all well- 
known to us, and the moment one 
is caught prowling about here he 
will be arrested. They are too 
cowardly to risk their liberty by 
coming near this place. It’s a different 
thing from leaving a tin can and fuse 
in some dark corner when nobody is 
looking.” 

‘Then you think this would be a 
good time to take a room here? [ 
am looking for one in this neighbour- 
hood,” said Dupré. 

“You couldn’t do better than 
arrange with M. Sonne. You could 
make a good bargain with him now, 
and you would be perfectly safe.” 

“Tam glad that you mentioned it ; 
I will speak to M. Sonne to-night, and 
see the rooms to-morrow. Have 
another sip of brandy ?” 

‘No, thank you, I must be getting 


back tomy place. Just tellM. Sonne, 
if you take a room, that I spoke to 
you about it.” 

“To will. Good-night.” 

Dupré paid his bill and tipped the 
garcon liberally. The proprietor was 
glad to hear of anyone wanting rooms. 
It showed the tide was turning, and 
oh appointment was made for next 

ay. 

Dupré kept his appointment, and 
the concterge showed him over the 
house. The back rooms were too 
dark, the windows being but a few 
fcet from the opposite wall. The lower 
front rooms were too noisy. Dupré 
said that he hked quiet, being a 
student. A front room on the third 
floor, however, pleased him, and he 
took it. He well knew the necessity of 
being on good terms with the concterge, 
who would spy on him anyhow, so 
he paid just a trifle more than requisite 
to that functionary, but not enough 
to arouse suspicion. Too much is as 
bad as too little, a fact that Dupré 
was well aware of. | 


He had taken pains to see that his , 


window was directly over the front 
door of the café, but now that he was 


alone and the door locked, he scrutin- - 


ised the position more closely. There 
was an awning over the front of the 
café that shut off his view of the pave- 
ment and the policeman marching 
below. That complicated matters. 
Still, he remembered that when the 
sun went down the awning was rolled 
up. His first idea when he took the 
room was to drop the dynamite from 
the third story window to the pave- 
ment below, but the more he thought 
of that plan the less he liked it. It 
was the sort of thing any fool could do, 
as the policeman had said. It would 
take some thinking over. Besides, 
dynamite dropped on the pavement 
would, at most, but blow in the front 
of the shop, kill the perambulating 
policeman, perhaps, or some innocent 
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passer-by, but it would not hurt old 
Sonne, nor yet the garcon who ‘had 
made himself so active in arresting 
Hertzog. 

Dupré was a methodical man. He 
spoke quite truly when he said he was 
a student. He now turned his student 
training on the case as if it were a 
problem in mathematics. 

First, the dynamite must be ex- 
ploded inside the café. Second, the 
thing must be done so deftly that no 
suspicion could fall on the perpetrator. 
Third, revenge was no revenge when 
it (a) killed the man who fired the 
mine, or (b) left a trail that would 
lead to his arrest. 

Dupré sat down at his table, thrust 
his hands in his pockets, stretched out 
his legs, knit his brows, and set him- 
self to solve the conundrum. He 
could easily take a handbag filled with 
explosive material into the café. He 
was knowmethere, but not as a friend 
of Hertzog’s. He was a customer and 
atenant, therefore doubly safe. But 
he could not leave the bag there, and 
if he stayed with it his revenge would 
rebound on himself. He could hand 
the bag to the waiter saying he would 
call for it again, but the waiter would 
naturally wonder why he did not give 
it to the comcserge, and have it sent 
to his rooms ; besides, the garcon was 
wildly suspicious. The waiter felt his 
unfortunate position. He dare not 
leave the Café Vernon, for he now 
knew that he was a marked man. At 
the Vernon he had police protection, 
while if he went anywhere else he 
would have no more safeguard than 
any other citizen ; so he stayed on at 
the Vernon, such a course being, he 
thought, the least of two evils. But 
he watched every incomer much more 
sharply than did thefpoliceman. 

Dupré also realised that there was 
another difficulty about the handbag 
scheme. The dynamite must be set 
off either by a fuse or by clockwork 


machinery. A fuse caused smoke’ 
and the moment a man _ touched 
a bag containing clockwork his hand 
felt the thnll of moving machinery. 
A man who hears for the first time 
the buzz of the rattlesnake’s signal, 
like the shaking of dry peas in a pod, 
Springs instinctively aside, even 
though he knows nothing of snakes. 
How much more, therefore, would a 
suspicious waiter, whose nerves were 
all alert for the soft, deadly purr of 
dynamite mechanism, spoil every- 
thing the moment his hand touched 
the bag? Yes, Dupré reluctantly 
admitted to himself, the handbag 
theory was not practical. It led to 
either self-destruction or prison. 

What then was the next thing, as 
fuse or mechanism were unavailable ? 
There was the bomb that exploded 
when it struck, and Dupré had him- 
self made several. A man might 
stand in the middle of the street and 
shy it in through the open door. But 
then he might miss the doorway. 
Also, until the hour the café closed 
the street was as light as day. Thea 
the policeman was all alert for people 
in the middle of the street. His own 
safety depended upon it, too. How 
was the man in the street to be dis- 
pensed with, yet the result attained ? 
If the Boulevard was not so wide, a 
person on the opposite side in a 
front room might fire a dynamite 
bomb across, as they do from dyna- 
mite guns, but then, there was— 

“Mon Dieu!” cried Dupré, 
have it!” 

He drew in his outstretched legs, 
went to the window and threw it open, 
gazing down for a moment at the 
pavement below. He must measure 
the distance at night—-and late at 
night, too—he said to himself. He 
bought a ball of cord, as nearly the 
colour of the front of the building as 
possible. He left his window open, 
and after midnight ran the cord out 


el | 
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till he estimated that it about reached 
the top of the café door. He stole 
quietly down and let himself out, 
leaving the door unlatched. The door 
to the apartments was at the extreme 
edge of the building, while the café 
doors were in the middle, with large 
windows on each side. As he came 
round to the front, his heart almost 
ceased to beat when a voice from the 
café door said: 

“What do you want ? What are 
you doing here at this hour?” 

The policeman had become so much 
a part of the pavement in Dupré’s 
mind that he had actually forgotten 
the officer was there night and day. 
Dupré allowed himself the luxury of 
one silent gasp, then his heart took’ 
up its work again. 

‘*T was looking for you,” he said 
quietly. By straining his eyes he 
noticed at the same time that the 
cord dangled about a foot above the 
policeman’s head, as he stood in the 
dark doorway. 

‘‘ I was looking for you. I suppose 
you don’t know of any—any chemist’s 
shop open so late as this? I havea 
raging toothache and can’t sleep, and 
I want to get something for it.” 

‘* Oh, the chemist’s at the corner is 
open all night. Ring the bell at the 
right hand.” 

‘“‘ I dislike to arouse them for such 
a trifle.” 

‘“That’s what they’re there for,” 
said the officer philosophically. 

‘* Would you mind standing at the 
other door till I get back ? Ill be as 
quick as I can. I don’t wish to leave 
it open unprotected, and I don’t 
want to close it, for the concterge 
knows I’m in, and he is afraid to 
open it when anyone rings late. You 
know me, of course; I’m in No. 16.” 

“Yes, I recognise you now, though 
T didn’t at first. I will stand by the 
door until you return.” 

Dupré went to the corner shop and 


bought a bottle of toothache drops 
from the sleepy youth behind the 
counter. He roused him up, how- 
ever, and made him explain how 
the remedy was to be applied. He 
thanked the policeman, closed the 
door, and went up to his room. A 
second later the cord was cut at 
the window, and quietly pulled in. 

Dupré sat down and breathed hard 
for a few moments. ; 

‘You fool! ’’ he said to himself ; 
‘“a mistake or two like that and you 
are doomed. That’s what comes of 
thinking too much on one branch of 
your subject. Another two feet and 
the string would have been down on 
his nose. I am certain, he did not see 
it; I could hardly see it myself, looking 
for it. The guarding of the side door 
was an inspiration. But I must 
think well over every phase of the 
subject before acting again.” 

As he went on with his preparations 
it astonished him to find how many 
various things had to be thought of 
in connection with an apparently 
simple scheme, the neglect of any 
one of which would endanger the 
whole enterprise. His plan was a 
most uncomplicated one. All he had 
to do was to tie a canister of dynamite 
at the end of a string of suitable 
length, and at night, before the café 
doors were closed, fling it from his 
window, so that the package would 
sweep in by the open door, strike 
against the ceiling of the café, and 
explode. First, he thought of holding 
the end of the cord in his hand at the 
open window, but reflection showed 
him that if, in the natural excitement 
of the moment, he drew back or 
leaned too far forward the package 
might strike the front of the house 
above the door, or perhaps hit the 
pavement. He therefore drove a 
stout nail in the window-sill, and 
attached the end of the cord to that. 
Again, he had to render his canister 
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of explosive so sensitive to any 
shock that he realised, if he tied the 
cord around it and flung it out into 
the night, the can might go off when 
the string was jerked tight, and the 
explosion take place in mid-air above 
the street. So he arranged a spiral 
spring between can and cord to take 
up harmlessly the shock caused by the 
momentum of the package when the 
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one chance, and there was no oppor- 
tunity of practising. However, Dupré, 
who was a philosophical man, said 
to himself that if people allowed 
technical difficulties to trouble them 
too much, nothing really worth doing 
would be accomplished in this world. 
He felt sure he was going to make 
some little mistake that would ruin 

all his plans, but he resolved to do | 


- 
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“* THERE ARE FOUR THINGS I MUST REMEMBER TO DO,’ HE THOUGHT,” 


string suddenly became taut. He saw 
that the weak part of his project was 
the fact that everything would depend 
on his own nerve and accuracy of aim 
at the critical moment, and that a 
slight miscalculation to the right or 
to the left would cause the bomb, 
when’ falling down and in, to miss the 
door altogether. He would have but 


the best he could, and accept the con- 
sequences with all the composure at 
his command. 

As he stood by the window on the 
fatal night with the canister in his 
hand, he tried to recollect if there 
was anything left undone or any 
tracks remaining uncovered. There 
was no light in his room, but a fire 
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burned in the grate, throwing flicker- 
ing reflections on the opposite wall. 

‘* There are four things I must do,” 
he murmured: “first, pull up the 
string; second, throw it in the fire ; 
third, draw out the nail ; fourth, 
close the window.” 

He was pleased to notice that his 
heart was not beating faster than 
usual. “I think I have myself well 
in hand, yet I must not be too cool 
when I get downstairs. There are so 
many things to think of all at one 
time,” he said to himself with a sigh. 
He looked up and down the street. 
The pavement was clear. He waited 
until the policeman had passed the 
door.’ He would take ten steps before 
he turned on his beat. When his back 
was towards the café door Dupré 
launched his bomb out into the night. 

He drew back instantly and 
watched the nail: It held when the 
jerk came. A moment later the 
whole building lurched like a drunken 
man, heaving its shoulders as it were. 
Dupré was startled by a great square 
of plaster coming down on his table 
with a crash. Below, there was a roar 
of muffled thunder. The floor trembled 
under him after the heave. The glass 


in the window clattered down. and he 


felt the air smite him on the breast 
as if someone had struck him a blow. 

He looked out for a moment. The 
concussion had extinguished the street 
lamps opposite. All was dark in front 
of the café, where a moment before 
the Boulevard was flooded with light. 
A cloud of smoke was rolling out from 
the lower part of the house. 

‘Four things,” said Dupré, as he 
rapidly pulled in the cord. It was 
shrivelled at the end. Dupré did the 
other three things quickly. 

Everything was strangely silent, 
although the deadened roar of thie 
explosion still sounded dully in his 
ears. His boots crunched on the 
plaster as he walked across the room 


and groped for the door. He had 
some trouble in pulling it open. It 
stuck so fast that he thought it was 
locked ; then he remembered with a 
cold shiver of fear that the door had 
been unlocked all the time he had 
stood at the window with the canister 
in his hand. 

‘‘T have certainly done some care- 


Jess thing like that which will betray 


me; I wonder what it is ?-”’ 

He wrenched the door open at last. 
The lights in the hall were out; he 
struck a match, and made his way 
down. He thought he heard groans. 
As he went down he found it was the 
concterge huddled in a corner. 

‘“ What is the matter ?”’ he asked. 

“Oh, my God! my God!” cried 


_the concterge, ‘‘ I knew they would do 


it. We are all blown to atoms!”’ 


‘“‘ Get up,” said Dupré, “ you’re not 
hurt ; come with me, and see if we 
can be of'any use.” 

‘*J’m afraid of another explosion,” 
groaned the concierge. 

‘* Nonsense ! There’s 
second, Come along.” 

They found some difficulty in 
getting outside, and then it was 
through a hole in the wall, and not 
through the door. The lower hall was 
wrecked. 

Dupré expected to find a crowd, but 
there was no one there. He did not 
realise how sliort a time had elapsed 
since the disaster. The policeman was 
on his hands and knees in the street, 
slowly getting up, like a man in a 
dream. Dupré ran to him, and helped 
him on his feet. 

‘Are you hurt ?”’ he asked. 

“T don’t know,” said the police- 
man, rubbing his head in his bewilder- 
ment, 

‘** How was it done ?” 

“Oh, don’t ask me. All at once 
there was a clap of thunder, and the 
next thing I was on my face in the 
street.” 


never a 
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“Ts ydut éomtade inside ? ” 

** Yes; he and M. Sonne and two 
customers.” 

** And the garcon, wasn’t he there?” 
cried Dupré, with a note of disap- 
pointment in his voice. 


The policeman didn’t notice 
the disappointed tone, but an- 
swered : 


“*Oh, the garcon, of course.” 

‘** Ah,” said Dupré, in a satisfied 
voice, “let us go in, and help them.” 
Now the people had begun to gather 
in crowds, but kept at some distance 
from the café. ‘‘ Dynamite! dyna- 
mite!” they said, in awed voices 
among themselves. | 

A detachment of police came mys- 
teriously from somewhere. They drove 
the crowd still further back. 

‘** What is this man doing here ? ” 
asked the chief. 
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The policeman answered, “ He’s a 
friend of ours ; he lives in the house.”’ 

‘*Oh,”’ said the Chief. 

‘“* IT was going in,” said Dupré, “ to 
find my friend, the officer on duty in 
the café.”’ 

‘Very well, come with us.” 

They found the policeman insensible 
under the dédris, with a leg ‘and both 
arms broken. Dupré helped to carry 
him out to the ambulance. M. Sonne 
was breathing when they found him, 
but died on the way to the hospital. 
The garcon had been blown to pieces. 
' The Chief thanked Dupré for his 
assistance. = 

They arrested many persons, but 
never discovered who blew up the 
Café Vernon, although it was surmised 
that some miscreant had left a bag 
containing an infernal machine with 
either the waiter or the proprietor, 


“* yES, THEY RATHER GET AT YOU, ON A WINTER'S NIGHT, WHEN THE FIRE BURNS LOW. " 


THE ESCAPE OF LAWTON BLAKE 


By ST. JOHN BRADNER 


Tilustrated by A. R. Holroyd 


AWTON BLAKE held a position 
that any dweller in the sultry 
town might envy. He sat ina 
wicker chair, on the terrace 

of the Hotel Grande Bretagne at 
Bellagio, looking over the indigo blue 
waters of the Lake of Como, whose 
surface was dotted with boats, small 
and large, the occupants enjoying the 
cool of an evening that had followed 
a very hot day. The sun had just set, 
and the western sky was aflame with 
a crimson glory. Beside the wicker 
chair stood a small round table, and 
on the table rested a cup of black 
coffee beside a petit verre that con- 
tained the green liqueur made by the 
monks, 


As a supplement to these creature 
comforts of after dinner, Blake was 
smoking an excellent cigar. He occu- 
pied a spot where every prospect 
pleases, and man is no viler than 
anywhere. else, yet Lawton Blake 
considered himself rather vile, and 
the vacant stare of his eyes showed 
that they were not looking at the 
pleasing prospect, but were, if one. 
may put it that way, turned inward, 
engaged on self inspection. 

Although travelling alone, and un- 
acquainted with anyone in the hotel, 
he had arrayed himself as irreproach- 
ably as if he had been dining in Lon- 
don, but if a correct costume brings 
consolation to the heart of a young 
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woman a similar masculine attire 
had no mollifying effect on the mood 
of the young man. Not that he was 
so very young, either, when you came 
to look closely at him. There were 
crowsfeet under the eyes, and a thin- 
ness of hair at the temples. He was 
already on the borderland of middle 
age. To this disagreeable fact he 
attributed the persistence of the in- 
cident if tormenting him. He had 
often acted badly before, and had 
been, as he thought at the time, deeply 


in love, but he had successfully evaded 


all after entanglements, and no eva- 
sion had troubled him till this one 
came. 

A pair of wistful eyes, bewilder- 
ingly sweet and innocent, haunted 
him. He saw them whenever he shut 
his own, and that fair, captivating 
face, so untouched by any knowledge 
of the world, that he, a man of the 
world, had saddened to provide himself 
a month’s amusement. When he saw 
that what was to him a flirtation, 
could not be carried much further 
without a declaration, he had fled 
without a word of farewell, or a line 


of explanation, and, as has been said, | 


it was not the first time in his privi- 
leged career: of self-enjoyment thata 
quick departure had ended a situa- 
tion which was becoming serious, but 
on this occasion the memory of the 
escapade had survived the time of 
the escape, which had never been the 
case before. The unworldly maid had 

caught the man of the world in the 
- very snare which had so palpably 
enmeshed herself, and so Lawton 
Blake, sitting there by Como’s side, 
accused himself of growing old and 
senile, for although months had 
elapsed since he saw the girl, he 
could not banish her trom his 
thoughts. 

His bitter reverie was disturbed by 
a cordial’ voice. 


“Hello, Lawton! What is a con- 


firmed old bachelor like you doing in 
this land of the honeymoon ? ” 

‘Is this the land of the honey- 
moon?” 

“ There’s at least a score of,them at 
this hotel. They’re all over the place, 
and an innocent single man like 
myself cannot take a secluded walk in 
any direction without disturbing a 
spooning couple.’ 

“Sit down, George, and tell ‘us 
about it. I have just arrived.” : 

George Stanforth took a similar 
chair to that occupied by his friend, 
and sat down at the same table. 

' “ What's the trouble, Lawton ? ’’ 

‘Trouble ? None that I know of.” 

‘“‘ Here is your coffee cold, your 
liqueur untasted, and your cigar gone 
out. If those are not three signs of 
trouble, ’'m a Dutchman.” 

Blake laughed unmirthfully, took 
a sip from his coffee cup, and a taste 
of the cordial, struck a match, and 
re-lit his cigar. 

“Your = signs 
Georgie, my boy.” 

‘* No, the coffee’s still cold. ‘What’s 
worrying you?” 

‘Nothing, I tell you. 
fectly happy.” 

‘Qh, I thought the brides had got 
on your mind, but then you haven’t 
been here long enough. Where did 
you come from?” 

‘* T left the Engadine this morning, 
came down the Pass, and here I am.’ 

‘““T wrote to you at the Club some 
time ago, but received no answer.” 

“T haven’t been in England for 
months, and rarely stop long enough 
in one place to have letters for- 
warded.” 

“Great heavens, where have you 
been ? ” 

‘* Paris, Brussels, Berlin, Vienna, 
Dresden, Munich, Lucerne, St. Moritz, 
and now Bellagio, with a lot of othe 
places in between which I forget 
the moment.” 


have vanished, 


I am per- 
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“Lawton, what crime have you met, with lustrous eyes of such depth 
committed ? ” that a man is apt to get lost in them 

Blake laughed again, gulped down if he isn’t cautious, and I wasn’t as 
the liqueur, threw away the remnant cautious as I thought. They are eyes 
of his cigar, and lit another. He was ~ one cannot forget.” 
feeling better already. It was good to “Yes, I know that kind,” said 
meet an old chum, and conversa- Stanforth. ‘‘ They rather get at you 
tion, no matter how inane, drove on a winter’s night, Blake, when the 
away thought. George Stanforth also fire is burning low on the hearth.” 
lit a cigar, and gave an order for “* It was her eyes that first attracted 
whisky-and-soda. Honeymoon-land! me to her. One night at a dance I 
The word remained in Blake’s mind, discovered myself to be an object of 
and looking about him he saw numer-_ her regard. She was seated a few 
ous absorbed pairs seated at tables as yards away from where I was stand- 
far distant as possible from the rest ing, with those great eyes of hers 
of humanity, or promenading to- fixed upon me, as if she were summing 
gether under the trees by the margin me up.” 
of the lake. “Not a very long or difficult task 

‘““'Won’t confess, eh?” continued in addition,” laughed Stanforth, but 
Stanforth, a& his friend showed no the other went on unheeding. 
intention of replying. ‘* Well, a man “This was out in the country, 
is not bound to incriminate jhimself, you know. The girl is quite un- 
but it seems you’ve eluded justice acquainted with the follies and 


so far.”’, fascinations of London. I had 
‘J don’t know that I have,’ noticed her once or twice before that 
muttered Blake, gloomily. evening. A great country lout, Sir 
“From your tone, there’s a woman Edward Lucas, whose father had 
somewhere in the background.” left him more money than was good 


‘“Of course. There’s always a _ for him, one of those loud-laughing, 
woman. In this case it was rather an __ha-ha, fox-hunting squires, was hang- 
innocent girl.” ing about her a bit during the early 

‘** You loved and rode away, as the part of the evening, but she would 
song says? Well, Lawton, we all do have nothing to do with him after she 
that, you know. Is she on your had seen me.” 
track ?” ‘* Conceited ass,” murmured George 

Blake made a gesture ofimpatience. Stanforth. 

‘“‘ She’s not that kind of a girl,’ he ‘¢ Yes, I know it sounds conceited, 
said. but I am telling you just what oc- 

‘“‘T thought they all pursued when curred. You asked me to, you know. 
the lover rode away, and you seem to I am quite willing to stop.” 
have been jumping round the Con- ‘“Go on, you chucklehead! The 
tinent at such a lively rate that I girl fell in love with you at first 
supposed she was a-following of you.’ sight ? ” 

Lawton Blake did not resent the “Yes, does that annoy you ?” 
flippant words of his companion. His “No, it just fills me with wonder. 
eyes were resting dreamily on the Proceed, Lawton, and I’ll hum ‘See 
darkening lake, and when hespoke he the Conquering Hero Comes.’ ”’ 
yent on as if talking to himself. © =‘ “ She was by far the prettiest girl 
‘“She was one of the sweetest, in the place, and I suppose she had 


tan. 
ae trustful creatures I have ever never met a man about town before.”’ 


“*HER EYES WERE FIXED ON ME AS IF SHE WERE SUMMING ME Up?” 


en Diets - an tal 
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“Pity she couldn’t have seen a 
less self-satisfied specimen; but go 
on, Lawton ; don’t let me interrupt.” 

‘Well, I have had a good deal of 
experience among women, but I never 
before met one who so quickly suc- 
cumbed to my fascinations, if I do 
say it myself. She was all sincerity 
and adoration, and if it were not that 
she would look killingly pretty, I 
should have withdrawn from a con- 
quest that was so easily accomplished. 
Of course, I attribute it to the girl’s 
lack of experience; her complete 
innocence of the world’s ways. She 
is only nineteen, but even at that age 


a man doesn’t expect a girl to fall 


into his arms, as it were, at the very 
first advance. Another thing that 
made me hang on longer than I should 
have done was the insulting behaviour 
of young Lucas. One day he tried 
to be funny, but was merely per- 
sonal and rude. He is a boor, with 
no manners, and I ignored him and 
cut him dead whenever I met him.” 

‘Why didn’t you knock him down 
if he was insulting to you ?” 

““Oh, well, that’s just what the 
lout wanted me to do. He’s one of 
those boisterous country bumpkins 
with no brains but plenty of brawn, 
and he could have done me up with 
one hand tied behind him. Of course, 
it annoyed him that I so easily cut 
him out with this girl, and he tried 
to retaliate after the fashion of a 
stable-boy. If the girl had had as 
much finesse as beauty, I really be- 
lieve I should have fallen a victim to 
her. As it was, I hung on a bit too 
long, asit turns out, for my own peace 
of mind.”’ 

“< Sweet as remembered kisses,’ 
quoted Stanforth. 

‘““Tmay as well tell you, as Tam 
making aclean breast of it. J have 
just been yearning to talk to some 
old friend; hhaven’t met an acquain- 
{anee for months.” 


* Why, Lawton, you must have got 
very far out into the wilds.” 

“Her conduct often puzzled me. 
One could not doubt the sincerity of 
her nature, and her love for me was 
equally apparent; indeed, she made 
no attempt to conceal it. 

“Well, when you realised your 
danger, what did you do?” 

‘*T bolted.” 

** Of course, but I mean, what ex- 
cuse did you make ?” 

“I didn’t make any: 
left.” 

“And haven’t you 


I simply 


written to 


her?” 


ce No.”’ 

“You are a brute. I always ar- 
range a nice, convincing reason for 
my departure, and sometimes have 
even had to go so far as to invent a . 
wife in a mad-house, and thus came 
away with loads of sympathy. And 
didn’t you get any tearful epistles 
from the girl?” 

““No, as I told you, I’ve had no 
letters forwarded, but I don’t think 
she knew where to write. Of course, 
she might easily have found out, and 
perhaps a letter awaits me in 
London.” 

“ Are you going back ?” 

“Yes, I think so. I’m leaving for 
London next week.” 

‘“T mean are you going back to 
that secluded spot in the wilderness 
where the girl lives, and where Sir 
edward Whatyoucallum, the rejected, 
seeketh whom he may devour ? ” 

“ Well, that’s a question I’ve been 
putting to myself, and, as yet, I have 
received no answer.” 

“My dear boy, if you’re as far gone 
as that, youre doomed. Better*come 
on with me to Venice.” 

“When are you going ?” 

‘To-morrow, if you like.” 

“TH think about it, and let you 
know in the morning.” , 

“Be wise in time, my friend, and 
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keep away from the vicinity of those 
fascinating eyes. I’ve been here a 
week, and I’m sick of the place. This 
eternal honeymooning is getting on 
my nerves. Of course, I say to them 
in my mind, this billing and cooing is 
all right enough on the banks of 
Como, but you wait till you get back 
to the hard realities of London, then 
Heaven help you! I must go now and 
pack. Better make up your mind 
to-night, Lawton.” 

Blake looked up at the full moon, 
which was flooding the landscape 
with light, and scattering a glit- 
tering shower of diamonds on the 
surface of the lake.” 

‘“What’s the number of your 
room?” he asked. 

66 140.” 

‘“‘ Very well, I'll take a stroll down 
the lake, think it over, and look you 
up before I turn in.” 

“ Right you are, old chap. You’ll 
be the only unmarried man on the 
road, and I fear the sight of so much 
happiness loitering about may send 
a man in your imbecile frame of mind 
to that dangerous rural district, but 
I hope to talk sufficient common-sense 
to you after you knock at the door of 
140, to start you south-east, instead 
of north-west. See you later.” 

After his friend had departed, 
Blake lit a fresh cigar, and went out 
upon the highway. The moon was 
glorious, and as Stanforth had pre- 
dicted, he met many people meander- 
ing about absorbed in each other. 
One pair was sitting on a bench, and 
as he approached, he heard the lady 
say :— 

“Yes, it is getting a bit chilly, 
or it seems so after the heat of the 
day. But I don’t wish to go in yet ; 
we have nothing like this moonlight 
in England. So, dear, if you will get 
me a wrap, [ll put it on. Take the 
first shawl that comes to hand. Any- 
thing will do,” 


The man rose alertly, and rushed 
toward the hotel. There seemed some- 
thing familiar about him as he passed 
Lawton Blake, but the moon was in 
Blake’s face and on the other’s back, 
as he sped away, and the man with 
a problem in his mind did not recog- 
nise him. But the moon beamed full 
in his face as he approached the 
lady, who suddenly stood up with 
what seemed to be a little cry of 
dismay, and when he looked at her :-— 

‘Oh, Mr. Blake!’ she cried, clasp- 
ing her hands. 

“You!” he said in aseonstinent 
Ge You / b> ma 

For a moment he thought of turn- 
ing and making for the hotel, as her 
husband was doing. 

“Oh,” cried the lady, “ won’t you 
even speak to me? The thought of 
you has often intruded on my happi- 
ness. I treated you shamefully— 
shamefully, and, oh, Mr. Blake, when 
you saw what I was doing, you went 
away without a word of reproach.” 

‘“Reproach!’’ stammered Blake. 
“There was no thought of reproach 
in my mind regarding you.” 

‘* No, I am sure of it. I have told 
my husband over and over and over 
again that you are one of the noblest 
men I ever met, and I believe even 
now he is only half convinced that I 
really cared nothing about you. But, 
you see, I was desperately in love 
with Ned. We had known each other 
since we were children, and he is so 
complacent that he took everything 
forgranted. We were drifting along, 
and drifting along, until I simply 
had to do something. He always 
hated men from town, and when I 
saw you that night at the ball, I said 
to myself: ‘ Well, it won’t hurt hem,’ 
that is, meaning you, ‘and it may 
make Ned jealous,’ which it did. 
But when I saw that I had hurt you 
so deeply, and you left without a word, 
even of condemnation—oh, I should 
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have been glad if you had told me 
what you thought of me, no matter 
how harsh your language was. But 
my only excuse is that I was so 
deeply in love. Won’t you forgive 
me, Mr. Blake ? ” 

Lawton Blake drew a deep sigh. 

‘I suppose I must now call you 
Lady Lucas. Well, Lady Lucas, I 
forgive you.” With that he turned 
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and walked slowly back, and, enter- 
ing the hotel, knocked at room 140. 

“ George,” he cried, ‘‘I am going 
with you to Venice in the morning.” 

‘Good boy,” was the reply, ‘ that 
is a sensible decision. Keep away > 
from her, and you'll soon forget 
her.” 

“Yes, I suppose I shall,” agreed 
Blake, with a sigh. 


THE CALL OF APRIL 


By BRAMMALL SHREWSBURY 


A voice there is in every budding tree 


Soft calling to my heart in accents low; 
A voice in all the bubbling streams that flow 


Through wakening meadows to the silver sea; 
A voice that speaks with wondrous melody. 


In every pulsing vein that voice I know, 


It bids me follow and as forth I go 
I hear the voice of Spring’s sweet minstrelsy, 


I hear the song of birds, the song of Spring, 


A song of happiness, for life is glad 


When sunshine comes, and flowers their fragrance bring; 


When all the air is balm, and memories sad 
Of Winter days pass with the April rain, 
And all the world is one sweet song again, 
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THE BURN 


By KENNETH HENDERSON 


Illustrated by Wilmot Lunt 


CHAPTER I. 
N absolute change in your 
A method of living; no 
mental, but plenty of 


manual labour.” 

Sir James Carron imparted an un- 
obtrusive though nevertheless posi- 
tive air to his instructions by a barely 
perceived shrug of the shoulders and 
an outward movement of his palms. 
“There you are,’ his movement 
seemed to express. “ Do as I advise 
and there’s the end of the trouble — 
if you don’t, well—there’s the end 
of you.” 

Whatever other qualifications Sir 
James possessed, decisiveness had 
proved a great factor in his advance 
to the forefront of his profession. 
There was nothing extraordinary in 
his decisions, neither was there any- 
thing uncommon nor fashionable in 
his treatments, but his advice to his 
patients was invariably sealed with 
this expression of decision, and always 
carried with it unquestioning con- 
viction. Sir James’ advice seemed the 
only possible course to adopt; and 
few, if any, presumed to disregard his 
warnings, or act otherwise than ac- 
cording to his instructions, with the 
result that he, more often than 
not, effected a cure. Other members 
of his profession probably possessed 
a similar degree of intuition, and 
could just as correctly diagnose'the 
symptoms of any. patient, but they 
lacked the power to enforce adherence 
toinstructions. This power, combined 
with an intimate knowledge of human 
nature, had won for Sir James an 
unrivalled position in the  profes- 
sion, 


Robert Ogilvie listened to the 
physician’s concluding remarks and 
unconsciously became infected with 
the spirit of decision with which 
they were uttered. He allowed his 
eyes to wander over the rows of 
formidable looking volumes, which 
lent an atmosphere of ‘learning to 
an otherwise commonplace room. As . 
he did so he passed in review the 
chief incidents of his life. He saw 
himself, a young man of twenty- 
three, fresh from college, joining the 
staff of a leading daily. He was 
ambitious then; how trivial these 
ambitions seemed now ! In retrospect 
he could enjoy both the failures and 
successes of his early career. The 
set-backs which at the time ap- 
peared so disastrous were insignificant 
when seen in the light of Jater success, 
a success which at the commence- 
ment of his career he would have 
considered quite beyond the possi- 
bility of attainment. ‘He dwelt upon 
his strenuous days when, at the age 


of twenty-eight, with slight financial 


aid, he had launched his own daily, 
which, with his steady hand at the 
helm, had steadily moved onward 
toward success, until it became a 
recognised party organ. But these 
years of storm and calm had levied 
a heavy toll on the manatthe helm, 
and although his achievements were 
almost more than he had desired 
the price was in keeping with them. 
While the brain was. as active 
as ever, his nervous organisation 
was perilously near the breakers. 
Tor six months his life had been a 
continuous fight of mind against 
matter, and so fierce had the conflict 
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beer that acollapse of these contend- 
ing forces was imminent. 

Ogilvie had refused to acknowledge 
this fact, but had finally yielded: to 
the wishes of friends that he should 
seek advice, and, thus, on an early 
_ summer’s day,Ogilvie was shown into 
Sir James’ consulting room, resigning 
himself to the inconvenience of a 
long examination, with a foreboding 
that he would be told to renounce 
all life’s luxuries. Sir James, how- 
ever, made no examination, and 
asked but few questions. He knew 
his patient by repute, and when an 
appointment was requested, he could 
scarcely refrain from adding to his 
reply, “‘ If you wish to keep on danc- 
-ing, you'll have to reverse.” 

‘* An absolute change in my method 
of living,” said Ogilvie, “that will 
mean a good deal to me.” 

‘“Go to a place where you can’t 
ring up, or be rung up; don’t let 
anybody know where you are. Stay 
away for three months.” 

‘‘Three months!” exclaimed 
Ogilvie, ‘*I couldn’t leave my paper 
for three weeks.” 

‘* You are not indispensable,”’ said 
Sir James, “ you only think you are, 
as most men do. Go, and give others 
a chance to air ideas and opinions. 
You'll be missed at first, but you'll 
be in the way when you come back.” 

Ogilvie’s countenance wore a look 
of doubt at this last remark, but 
evidently he had no doubt about 
the excellence of his advice. He held 
out his hand and said as the physician 
turned towards the bell, “* Don’t ring ; 
I'll let myself out.’’ 

Sir James followed Ogilvie to the 
door, and said: ‘‘ Let me know at 
the end of three months how you are 
getting on.” 

Ogilvie nodded, and the physician 
returned to make an entry in his 
memorandum book three months 
hence, 


Ogilvie was not often of vacillating 
mind. His progress had largely been 
due to rapidity and consistency of 
action and thought. He had often 
made mistakes, but he never wasted 
time in vain regrets. Just now, how- 
ever, he was in an unsettled state of 
mind. He sat far back in the cab, 
neither seeing nor being seen by the 
people who thronged the pavements. 
It had seemed easy, in Sir James’ 
consulting room, to throw up every- 
thing and lose himself for three 
months, but when he came to con- 
sider his business affairs, which he 
believed required his personal super- 
vision, even a week’s absence ap- 
peared impossible. 

~ Ogilvie was singularly devoid of 
relations; his knowledge of his 
parents was limited to the photo- 
graphs of a kindly looking woman and 
a somewhat fierce-faced soldier which 
stood at either end of his writing- 
table. His guardian had taken but a 
perfunctory interest in the young 
man’s welfare, and even this interest 
ceased when he attained an age 
when he was thought capable of 
managing his own affairs. From his 
infancy Ogilvie had been accustomed 
to think for, and of himself alone. He 
was reserved in manner and found so 
little to interest him in the society of 
women that his acquaintances set him 
down as a misogynist, and had long 
since given him up as a social im- 
possibility. Thus had he drifted 
gradually into a lonely life. The 
paper was at once his hobby and his 
business, and so wrapped up in its 
fortunes had he become that at the 
moment he had more concern with its 
value as a political asset than with 
its financial success. These last years 
he had made more money than his 
conservative tastes could possibly 
find use for. 

“What have I to look forward 
to,?,’? he mused, “A contents bl] 


em 
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announcing my death, and a column 
biographical sketch of my life,” and 
he smiled grimly as he remembered 
the sketch of his life he had once 
chanced upon in his own office whilst 
searching for the “life”? of a public 
man. The hansom was held up to 
permit the flow of traffic in another 
direction, and for the first time 
Ogilvie began to take note of the 
passers-by. It was the first fine day 
of summer, and a feeling of happiness 
and light-heartedness seemed to per- 
vade all. Even the constable on duty 
smiled indulgently at the capers of 
two street urchins, and the ’bus 
drivers’ humour had taken a less 
personal turn. 

It seemed to Ogilvie that every- 
body but himself was out for enjoy- 


ment. For a little he wavered, then, 


acting suddenly, he pushed up the 
flap in the roof of the cab. ‘* Dorset 
Club, St. James’s Street,’’ he said to 
the driver, and from that moment 
onwards the fortunes of his paper 
entered little into the calculations of 
its founder. 

At the-Dorset Club Ogilvie paid the 
cabman, and without waiting for his 
change, charged through the entrance 
hall. His unusual behaviour that 
day formed the subject of some 
days’ gossip amongst members and 
attendants alike. One and _ all 
regarded him as a recluse, tolerated 
only on account of his unobtrusive- 
ness. It began in the smoking room, 
where he had spoken to someone 
without first being spoken to, and 
before the effect of this had passed 
away, he issued to all present an 
invitation to lunch. No one refused. 
All were keen to learn the reason for 
this unprecedented conduct. Excus- 
ing himself whilst he went to order 
the tables, Ogilvie left the room. 

‘“‘ Send someone to count them, and 
do the best you can, Giles,” he said 


to the steward. 
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‘Yes, sir,” replied the steward ina 
matter-of-fact voice, though the order 
was unprecedented in all his experi-, 
ence of club life. 

After the lunch Ogilvie meant to 
return to his office for a few hours to 
put his papers in order, but later he 
decided the telephone would serve 
his purpose. 

‘Is that you, Bolton ? ” he asked. 
‘I’m going away, and I don’t know 
when I shall be back. . . . Never | 
mind where; I don’t want to hear 
from any of you. Just do your best 
until Ireturn. . . . No, don’t tell me. 
I don’t want to know about it,” and 
he rang off in the midst of Bolton’s 
entreaties for a hint as to what their 
attitude should be regarding the ap- 
proaching crisis in the Near East. 

‘¢ Where shall I go? Where shall 
I go?” puzzled Ogilvie. The idea of 
a sea trip he dismissed at once. ‘‘ Sure 
to meet people who know me.”’ Then 
he remembered a long-standing in- 
vitation. ‘‘ Pll stay with Gordon.” 
Gordon was the one man whom 
Ogilvie could think of as a friend, but 
as Gordon lived in Perthshire, and 
his visits to town were few and far 
between, neither benefited much by 
their mutual regard. Gordon was 
‘coming on” as a novelist, and his 
last two novels, before being pub- 
lished in book form, had been run as 
serials in Ogilvie’s paper. He wrote 
as a hobby more than anything else, 
and all royalties were expended in 
attempting to establish his contention 
that farming could be made to pay. 
Six months writing and six months 
farming with Gordon just about 
balanced a ledger account. 

Ogilvie sent a wire saying he was 
leaving for the North that night, and 
Gordon might expect him the follow- 
ing day. Thenhe drove toa Colonial 
outfitter’s and purchased ready-made 
clothes suitable for a farm labourer. 
He returned to his rooms, and 
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instructed his man, to pack them 
with other clothes. ‘“‘Sufficient for 
three months,” he said, voicing 
for the first time his resolve to follow 
Sir James Carron’s instructions. 


CHAPTER II. 

. The Cowton Burn has its source in 
the Perthshire Grampians and for 
some fifteen miles rushes southward 
to the Tay, there blending with other 


mountain streams in a more stately. 


flow eastward to thesea. During early 
spring when the warm rays of the sun 
melt the snow on the mountain sides, 
and in October with the advent of 
late autumn gales, the Cowton for 
days together becomes a foaming 
torrent of peat-brown colour, sagging 
its tortuous banks and holding captive 
on its surface the spoils of its headlong 
rush. But in summer the Glen o’ 
Cowton is the angler’s idyll. Yellow 
trout lie thick at the head and under 
the ledges of every pool. Overhanging 
branches and bushes of furze call for 
skill in casting, but when once hooked 
the Cowton fish dies hard. 

The Mill o’ Cowton was the name 
of Gordon’s farm, and the house and 
the outbuildings were situated on a 
miniature plateau overlooking the 
stream. From the farmhouse itself 
a drive ran along the southern bank, 
where a mile distant the main road 
bridged the stream. 

On a broiling day in the middle of 
July a cart piled with hay came 
lazily along the burnside road. Lying 
prone on the top was Ogilvic. Fora 
month he had been working as an 
ordinary labourer on his friend's 
farm. Up with the sunin the morning, 
followed by a twelve hour day of 
strenuous labour and freedom from 
mental worry had made a diffcrent 
man of Ogilvie. His face had iost its 
gaunt appearance, and his arms, bare 
to the elbow, were tanned a healthy 
brown by exposure to the sun. He 


wore a coarse linen shirt and corduroy 
trousers strapped below the knees. 
On his head was a hat with the rim 
slouched down and a drake’s curl 
fastened in the band. Heavy. boots 
with tacketed soles completed an 
appearance which made it impossible 
to distinguish the editor from any 
farm hand. 

Save for an occasional ‘‘ Weesh ”’ 
or “Hey” to the horse as it drew 
too far to the right or left, Ogilvie 
had little to do with the cart’s pro- 
gress. The rope reins were coiled 
and hung suspended from the hook 
on the shaft. From six that morning, 
with one brief respite, he had toiled in 
the fields until almost overcome with 
the heat of the afternoon sun, he 
acknowledged himself beaten, being 
glad to change places with another, 
and take over the less arduous work 
of carting. 

Among the farm hands he was 
popular. With his first day in the 
field, Ogilvie gained their silent ap- 
proval by sticking to his work, despite 
the ugly blisters which covered his 
palms. 

Just now he was enjoying to the 
full the rest which only those who 
have experienced bodily fatigue can 
appreciate. The cooling sound of the 
burn at the roadside as it gurgled and 
switled round the boulders in its 
path seemed only to accentuate the 
heat. Musing for the first time since 
he had left London as to how the 
Monitor was faring, Ogilvie was 
startled by a faint, yet clear swish 
over his head. 

‘“Ssst ! stand there;’’ he said. The 
horse at once stopped, and Ogilvie 
raising himself to a sitting posture, 
gazed around. At first he was at a 
loss to understand how the sound | 
arose, and was about to urge on the 
horse, when “ swish ” —there it was 
again. This time he caught a glimpse 
of the top of a rod as it bent unde. 
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the impetus of the thrown line. 
Thinking it might be Gordon, he 
waited. The next cast just missed 
him, and in returning caught in the 
bough of a tree. In quick succession 
came sharp tugs, but the hooks were 
firmly embedded in the wood and 
refused to let go. The line was then 
slackened, and before he was aware 
what had happened, Ogilvie found 
himself gazing into the face of a girl, 
which had suddenly appeared above 
the bank. He was about to raise his 
hat, but remembered his vole in 
time. 

‘“* My line’s caught,” said the girl. 

“So I see,’ replied Ogilvie. 

“Well, would you mind ? 
reach it.” : 

Even before the request had been 
made, Ogilvie had begun his descent 
to the ground. Finding the line 
beyond his reach, he tore down the 
branch, and succeeded in freeing the 
hooks. | 

‘Your cast is tangled, and the 
point fly is gone,” and without wait- 
ing for the girl to reply, he proceeded 
with the unravelling. For some min- 
utes he worked in silence, then having 
finished, he looked up, to meet the 
girl’s eyes fixed intently upon him. 
She was fair and not without freckles ; 


I can’t 


and the eyes were large and grey, 


above the average in height she stood 
with her hands upon her hips, arms 
akimbo. Her dress was of dark green 
cloth, with Jeather facings, but she 
wore no covering on her head. Her 
hair took on a gold hue, reflecting the 
rays of the sun until it seemed her 
face was wreathed in one great splash 
of light. Ogilvie was surprised to find 
himself debating whether she were 
pretty or not. An awkward silence 
ensued which was broken by the girl. 

‘* Thope I’m not trespassing ? ”’ she 
asked. 

‘Oh, no,” replied Ogilvie. ‘‘ Mr. 
Gordon won’t mind,” he added, there- 
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by unconsciously admitting that she 
was. 

‘“‘ Then this is a Policy stretch ? ”’ 
the girl asked, indicating with a 
sweep of her hand that part of the 
burn which lay between the Mill o’ 
Cowton and the bridge across the 
main road. 

Ogilvie merely nodded. 

“Are you one of Mr. Gordon’s 
men ?” she continued. 

6 Yes.”’ a 

‘* But you’re not Scotch ?” 

Ogilvie’s English accent had at- 
tracted the girl’s attention from the 
moment he had first spoken. 

‘* My father was, but I have always 
lived in England.”’ | 
‘“T suppose you find it easier to 

obtain employment up here? ” 

‘‘T have found plenty of work since 


-Icame to Scotland,” answered Ogilvie, 


not untruthfully. Then looking at the 
cast in his hand, he added, ‘‘ Have 
you any spare flies? Better put on 
a Red Spinner. Let me doit for you.” 

The girl swung her creel round 
from her back and handed him an 
expensively finished book. 

‘“Show me?” asked the girl as 
Ogilvie selected a likely looking fly. 
He handed it to her for a moment, 
and then continued as if he were giv- 
ing a lesson. 

‘* Always soften the gut by placing 
it in your mouth for a while, Then it 
is not so likely to split—place one end 
over the other, like that; give each 
end a double turn, and then pull it 
taut. There, you see, the knot is 
small yet secure, and most important 
of all, there is no kink in the line. 
Bite off the loose ends with your 
teeth,” he concluded, suiting the 
action to the word. 

Holding the cast in his left hand, 
Ogilvie turned to pick up the rod 
which had been lying on the ground 
ever since the line had caught in the 
tree. Fixing the hook of the point 
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fly on to one of the cross bars of the 
winch, he held the butt end of the 
rod towards the girl. 

‘Thank you very much,” she said. 
“It is awfully good of you to have 
taken so much trouble,” and before 
Ogilvie had the slightest suspicion of 
her intention, and to his utter horror, 
the girl slipped half-a-crown into his 
hand. 

For a moment Ogilvie was too 
amazed for speech. He felt the blood 
rushing to his neck and face, as he 
stood staring stupidly at the coin 
lying in his palm. Then collecting 
himself, he touched his hat, thank- 
ing her, and turning sharply on his 
heel he sprang up the bank. 

He was soon on the top of the hay 
again, behind the jogging horse, 
continuing his journey to the farm. 
His thoughts were full of the girl he 
had newly left, and every now and 
then he would open his right hand, 
gazing with an amused smile at the 
coin which lay therein. 


CHAPTER III. 

Ogilvie was seated opposite Gordon 
at the round table in the dining-room 
uf the farmhouse. They had finished 
dinner, and were discussing the hay 
crop, the last of which had been 
stacked that afternoon. 

‘*T don’t know what profit you will 
make,’’ Ogilvie was saying. ‘‘ But 
I’ve done well out of it.” 

‘Yes, old Carron won’t know you 
when you go back. He will want me 
to run this place as a hydro for the 
benefit of his patients.”’ 

‘© It’s not only my health I’m talk- 
ing about; I made some money 
during the day.” 

‘“* Surely you don’t mean you-——’” 
began Gordon. 

“ No, I haven’t been dabbling over 
the wire. I promised not to write a 
letter or send off atelegram. Look 
at this,” continued Ogilvie, holding 
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out his watch-chain, at one end of 
which dangled half-a-crown. 

Gordon took the coin and looked on 
both sides, _ 

‘Well, what is strange about 
it?”? he asked, with a puzzled 
expression. 

‘** You remember I left off work in 
the lower field early in the afternoon?”’ 

Gordon nodded. 

‘Well, coming along the burn 
road———”_ and Ogilvie related how 
he had met the green-costumed girl 
with the rod. When he came to the 
point of the “ tipping ’’ he held the 
chain up at arm’s length, letting the 
coin revolve in the air. 

‘* Look at it,”” he said ; “‘ how many 
of those do you getin a year? I’m 
going to have this one engraved 
‘From the girl in green, July 18th 
190 <0 > 

Ogilvie stopped on seeing Gordon 
holding to the arms of his chair, con- 
vulsed with laughter. 

‘* This is great,” he managed finally 
to stammer. 

‘* Do you know the girl ? ”’ 

‘“T don’t, but you will, unless I am 
making a great mistake.” 

“Is she often seen fishing here- 
abouts, then ?”’ asked Ogilvie, with 
a shade of eagerness in his voice. 

‘“No, but I’m going to take you 
where I feel fairly certain she can be 
found , 7 

Ogilvie looked quizzically at 
Gordon, and the latter continued :— 

‘I met Barclay this afternoon: you 
know Barclay of Rickarton House ? 
That place a mile below the bridge ; 
he has a crowd up this week. They’re 
having a dance to-morrow night, and 
he asked me to turn up. I told him 
I had a visitor, and he made me 
promise to bring you along.” 

“Oh, I do not i 

‘“Pm going to shake you out of 
your shell. You’re quite strong enough 
to stand a little dissipation now,”’ 

D 


J 


continued Gordon. ‘* Be careful, 
though. . . . don’t go and get your life- 
line entangled, or we shall be tying and 
not untying knots.” 

“Rot !”’ was all Ogilvie had to say 
to this, but Gordon noted that he did 
not persist in his objections to the 
dance, and thinking it better to regard 
the matter as settled, he led the con- 
versation into other channels. 

The following evening, after an 
early dinner, Gordon and Ogilvie 
drove to Rickarton House. They 
kept silent during the greater part 
of the way, save when Gordon 
indicated with his whip the most 
secluded bends of the stream, and 
banteringly asked his companion 
where the meeting had taken place. 
‘*T shall build a cairn,” he said, 
‘‘and an inscription. How would 
‘Sacred to the memory of Robert 
Ogilvie’s misogyny’ do?” After a 
pause. ‘‘ You know, Ogilvie,” he con- 
tinued, “‘ I believe you’re in love.” 

** And I believe you’re an ass,”’ was 
Ogilvie’s reply. 

Rickarton House is a large, rambling 
building constructed upon the lines 
of the old castle which came in for a 
deal of battering attention during the 
troubled days which followed the 
formation of the Solemn League and 
Covenant. It had been the home of 
the Barclays for many generations, 
and stood on rising ground, almost 
hidden by a densely wooded park, 
and few travellers by the main road 
were aware of its existence. 

The Mill o’ Cowton was part of the 
Rickarton estate, which stretched for 
some two miles in every direction 
from the house, and provided the 
owner with an income sufficient to 
enable him to maintain his standing in 
the county. 

James Barclay, the present laird, was 
a man aged about forty, and had been 
in possession since his father’s death 
seven years before. He and Gordon 
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were close friends, and had spent 
many a day together tramping the 
neighbouring moor with their guns. 

Every window in the house was 
aglow with light as they drove up to 
the main entrance. 

“Any special occasion ?” Ogilvie 
enquired. 

** Anniversary of Barclay’s wedding 
day! They remind themselves of it 
every year. Wind up with ‘Sir 
Roger ’—Barclay leads off with his 
wife—Servants allowed in the gallery 
for this—Charming, eh?’ Gordon 
jerked his remarks out while striving 
to keep his cigar alight. 

‘* Children ? ”? asked Ogilvie, look- 
ing straight in front of him. 


They left the trap to be taken to 
the stables by a groom, and entered 
the house. 

‘Hullo, we’re a bit late,” said 
Gordon, catching the strains of Sterk’s 
Flirtation Valse. ‘ Shall I give your 
real name ? ” 

‘* Yes, I’m not ashamed of it.” 

“I know that ; but I thought e 

“Not now,” interrupted Ogilvie. 

They were soon threading their 
way through the well-dressed throng 
towards their host and hostess. 

Gordon introduced Ogilvie, and 
signalled with his eyes to Barclay 
that he wished a minute with him 
alone. | 

“Look here, Jim,’ began Gordon, 
as he and Barclay walked leisurely 
up the now fast-emptying room. 
“Have you a fair-haired girl stay- 
ing with you, someone who wears a 
green costume, and is rather a novice 
with a rod ?” 

‘*'You mean Dorothy ? ” 

‘“T don’t know. Does Dorothy 
answer to my description ? ”’ 

‘* She’s the only lady who has been 
out fishing,” answered Barclay. 

‘* Was she here on Thursday ? ”’ 


“* YOU WILL FIND ME HOPELESSLY DULL,'” 
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7 Been here a pone Ht My wife’s 
niece.’ 


ta‘’ Well, you night introduce her to. 


Ogilvie, will you? I'll tell you why 
later on.’ 

*“‘ Certainly,” replied Barclay, and 
they made their way to where Ogilvie 
was still standing. 

‘*'Where’s Dorothy ?”’ asked Bar- 
clay, addressing his wife. 


“T saw her with Mr. Craig going - 
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towards the winter garden, replied 
Mrs. Barclay. 

bh Taking Ogilvie by the arm, Barclay 
led him through the old-fashioned 
hall. Out of there, they turned to 
the left, and found themselves in a 
large dome-roofed conservatory. They 
passed several couples before Barclay 
stopped in front of a girl and a pale- 
faced youth in a seat almost hidden 


by a palm. 

‘* Well,” said Barclay, with a 
teasing smile, “you have not 
been jong in finding out the best 
place.” 


Craig, a nervous young man, not 
being able to think of a suitable 
remark, attempted to hide his embar- 
rassment under a vague laugh. 

Barclay turned to his niece. 

Dorothy,” he said, “* may I intro- 
duce Mr. Ogilvie? Miss Hastings, 
Mr. Ogilvie.”’ 

‘* Mrs. Barclay has been asking for 
you, Craig. Come back with me.” 
Barclay did not trouble to disguise 
his wish that Ogilvie and his niece 
should be alone, so Craig rose at once 
and the two left together. 

Ogilvie looked at the girl, and she 
saw him start as he mechanically 
bowed. 

** Won’t you sit down ? ”’ she asked, 
making room beside her. 

‘“Blame your uncle if you are 
bored,” Ogilvie said, accepting her 
invitation. 

“Why ?” 

. ‘Because I am hopelessly out of 
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place. . You will find me hopelessly 
dull.” 

Dorothy Hacuags glanced at the 
strong, brown face and thought differ- 
ently. She was puzzled; his face 
seemed strangely familiar, and yet 
—no, she could not remember the 
name. 

‘“'You have been here before ? ”’ 
she asked, thinking to learn more 
about him. 

“No,” he replied, 
this evening. I 
Gordon.” 

‘“Mr. Gordon ? Do you know, I 
am ashamed to face him. I poach his 
fish so often.” | 

‘“T know,” Ogilvie exclaimed, and 
could have bitten his tongue. 

‘Do you catch many ? ” he added 
quickly, hoping she had not noticed 
his slip. 

‘*T wonder you don’t know that, 
too,” she smiled mischievously at him 
over the edge of her fan. 

“It is all in the casting,” 
said, ignoring the challenge. 

‘*T know that only too well.” 

‘* You should take lessons.” 

‘**T had one on Thursday.” 

She fancied she detected a gleam of 
amusement pass over his face. ‘I 
cannot put my flies on properly,” 
she added. 

For a moment Ogilvie hesitated, 
then gazing straight into her eyes, he 
began: “ Always soften the gut by 
placing it in your mouth for a while. 
—Then it is not so likely to split. 
—Place one end over the other like 
that ” (he reached for the silken cords 
of her fan to illustrate his remark), 
“give each end a double turn, and 
then— pull it taut. There you see 
the knot is small yet secure, and most 
important of all, there is no kink in 
the line—Bite off the loose ends.” 

“Mr. Ogilvie!’’ and Dorothy 
Hastings’ face was scarlet. “ You 
don’t mean that it was you Ce 


‘never before 
came with Mr. 


Ogi!vie 
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‘* Here is the trophy,”’ said Ogilvie, 
pulling out his watch chain and hold- 
ing up the half-crown. 

Their eyes met, and for a long 
time neither spoke. 

‘“What must you think of me?” 
Dorothy at length managed to ask. 

** Think of you,” replied Ogilvie in 
a low voice, “* 
have——”’ 

But what Ogilvie thought of 
Dorothy Hastings was not to be told 
just then. Barclay’s big form ap- 
peared in the distance. © 

“Dorothy,” Barclay called out, 
‘“ your partners for the last two 
dances will never forgive you.” 

But Dorothy cared little about her 
partners then. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Back again in London. The sun is 
still warm, but the glare of July and 
August is but a memory. The days 
are drawing in noticeably ; now when 
the sun sets the evening breeze rustles 
the withered leaves, until, worn out, 
they fall to be swept into the friendless 
gutter. But these things troubled Sir 
James Carron not at all. The seasons 
came and went almost unnoticed 
by him. Year after year, he passed 
through the routine of the days, and 
the holiday he advised others to take, 
he never took himself. He never 
looked well, and he never felt ill. 

He went to bed punctually at 
twelve, and came down to breakfast 
punctually at nine. An hour was 
usually devoted to this meal, for his 
correspondence was opened and read, 
and memoranda for the day consulted 


since that afternoon I 
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while he sipped his coffee. This 
morning letters were few. A news- 
paper which had come through the 
post he lay aside, and drew his 
memorandum book towards him. He 
entered three more appointments 
which had been requested in his letters 
of the morning, and then glanced 
down the list of names and times for 
that day. None interested him greatly. 
They were chiefly society. women who 
came to him regularly, not because 
there was anything seriously wrong 
with them, but because it provided 
an interesting topic for conversation. 

Sir James came to the end of the 
list, and was about to close the book 
when an entry attracted his atten- 


tion. ‘‘ Ogilvie three months up to- 
day,” he read. ‘‘ Ogilvie—Ogilvie,”’ 
he mused. ‘“‘Ah! I remember. I 


wonder if he is back in town.” 

- He closed the book and replaced it 
on a side table, and as he did so his 
eyes caught the title on the wrapper 
of the paper. 

“The Monttor, that is Ogilvie’s 
paper. Curious coincidence Le 
and Sir James tore off the wrapper. 
On the front page was a para- 
graph which had been _ bordered 
with a blue pencil. He straightened 
his spectacles and read :— 

‘“ A marriage has been arranged, 
and will shortly take place, between 
Mr. Robert Ogilvie, only son of the 
late Colonel Robert Ogilvie, and 
Dorothy, eldest daughter of Arthur 
Hastings, of the Grange, Denam, 
Suffolk.” 

** Another cure,” 
James. 


commented Sir 
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A VISIT TO BLUEBEARD’S CASTLE 


By AN IMPRESSIONIST 


HEN wandering through 
that remote part of France 
called the End of the Earth 
(Finistére) I discovered 

many pleasant spots so replete with 
interest and endemic charm that 
they deserve to be better known 
than they are. 

Foremost among these is Quim- 
perlé—called the modern Arcadia— 
which, with its antique, timbered 
houses, its old grey walls, its convents 
and its churches (all interspersed 
with wreaths and clumps of the fresh- 
est verdure) presents an ensemble as 
unique as it is fascinating. Besides, 
when you ascend to higher ground 
and look round you, taking a com- 
prehensive view of the whole picture, 
you experience a strange sensation 


born of the glamour of the scene. 
And you almost fancy that you must 
be under a spell when you find that 
you are, so to say, in touch with the 
long ago, and that in addition to the 
outward and visible relics of bygone 
ages which crop up on every side, the 
ground beneath your feet is a verit- 
able palimpsest which covers innumer- 
able records of the undated past. For 
the inscriptions of Nature, whether 
seen or invisible, are written and 
graven in the rock for ever. And in 
this strange land many of her hiero- 
glyphs are so very ancient that while 
tracing them you seem to breathe 
again the morning of the world. 
Moreover, you find it difficult to 
familiarise yourself with theidea that 
you are within easy reach of the 
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fabled Avalon, the enchanted Wood 
of Brocéliande, the Land of Promise 
(Plougastel), and, above all, quite 
close to the remains of Bluebeard’s 
Castle—the ancient Clohars—where 
‘* The terrible Comorre,’’* as he was 
Called, cut off in succession the heads 
of six of his wives, whose apparitions, 
according to popular belief, still 
haunt the place,°*and whose cries and 
lamentations are often heard there 
after nightfall. 

Of course, the first thing to be done 
on arriving at Quimperlé is to visit 
this haunted and mysterious ruin, 
where they still show the hole through 
which the monster is said to have 
descended to the lower regions. And 
though when I reached the spot J 
was somewhat disappointed to find 
that it has dwindled down to.a few 
dismantled walls—surrounded by a 
fosse and thickly covered with ivy, 
thorn trees, and brambles—I consoled 
myself by the thought that I was 
actually in the forest of Carnoet, 
a place so full of old-world charm that 
I almost expected to meet some of the 
‘* familiar spirits ” of the Past face to 
face in its green arcades. Besides, it 
happened to be one of those ideally 
bright days which seem to give an 
additional zest to existence, for noth- 
ing could exceed the crystal clearness 
of the air or the softness of the sum- 
mer sky. And when from time to time 
the sunlighted river flashed through 
the trees, it looked so happy as it 
glided along, laughing to itself, and 
whispering to its storied banks of 
remembered things—tHat I could have 
fancied it must be on its way to Fairy- 

* It is among the things not generally known 
that this ‘‘ Terrible Comorre,’’ Comte de Poher, 
who was one of the reigning Dukes of Brittany 
in the 6th century, and a contemporary of 
King Arthur’s, was the original of Perrault’s 
celebrated hero, Bluebeard, and called “Le 
barbe bleu de la Bretagne.’”’ But as his resi- 
dence lay hidden away in the green depths of 
the Forest of Carnoet, ‘‘ Sister Anne” would 
presumably have been a long time there ere 
she saw anyone coming. 
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land ! Meanwhile, following its course 
for a considerable time—but without 
leaving the Forest of Carnoet—you at 
length come to a stately and most 
interesting remain called the Abbaye 
de St. Maurice,f which, though dating 
from the rrth century, is still beautiful 
even in decay. For the contrast be- | 
tween the time-stained ruin and the. 
rich embowering foliage, by which it 
is surrounded, forms such a very 
effective picture that you remember 
it long after fairer and brighter scenes 
are forgotten. 

But a still more interesting excur- 
sion is one to an extraordinary Pass 
called ‘Les Roches du Diable,” tf 
where the character of the scenery 
changes so utterly and becomes: so 
stern and wild that it seems like a 
parenthesis in, rather than a con- 
tinuous portion of, fair Arcadia. In- 
deed, there is one part where the 
precipitous crags shut in the river on 
every side, and thus form it into a 
sort of impromptu lake, which has 
something quite eerie about it. 
The surface of the water is darkened 
by the heavy shadows and grim reflec- 
tions cast by the grey, brooding rocks, 
and the latter have been rent and 
riven into such fantastic shapes that 
the whole scene wears a most weird 
and forlorn aspect. Thus as even- 
ing draws on in the extreme 
loneliness and desolation of that 
melancholy spot, its utter chillness 
and lifelessness are so accentuated 
that when gazing at it you feel as if 
what you were looking at were merely 
a bit of dead Nature. 

A pleasant objective _— point 
for a drive from Quimperlé is to 
Faouet and Ste. Barbe—the latter 


¢ Although a portion of the Abbey has been 
restored, the ancient church attached to it 
is in Such a ruinous state (without form and 
void) that it is now a mere tradition in stone. 


+ It is a remarkable fact that here, as well 
as in other parts of the world, the Devil and 
the Romans have a monopoly of all the most 
beautiful and interesting scenes to be visited. 
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being a fascinating old church, 
shrouded in foliage and built upon a 
rock—in short, quite a gem from a 
scenic point of view, but standing 
in such a remote and isolated position 
that it has few visitors, and mass is 
only celebrated there once a year. 
Every June a wonderful féte is held 
at Quimperlé, called the ‘‘ Pardon de 
Toulfouen ”’ (its sub-title being “‘ La 
foire des oiseaux ’’), and I was fortun- 
ate enough to be in time for it during 
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least, a number of merry-makers 
dancing in a ring, to the familiar 
sound of bagpipes, under the green- 
wood tree! Truly it was a striking, 
as well as a beautiful picture—full of 
colour, movement, and variety, and 
as the sun was shining with all his 
might, nothing seemed wanting to 
render it perfect.* 

Among the staple amusements at 
OQuimperlé boating holds a prominent 
place, and a very favourite excursion 


PONT-*\VEN, 


my stay, and to find the whole town 
galvanised into temporary gaiety in 
consequence. It was held in the 
fabled Forest of Carnoet, and the 
scene it presented when in full pro- 
gress was really worth going far to 
see. For there were white tents 
gleaming among the trees, flags flying, 
banners waving, strains of music 
floating in the air, a vast concourse 
of people in the picturesque Finis- 
terlan costume, and last, but not 


is to go down the river en lateau to 
Pouldu—the latter being a dainty 
little bathing-place, celebrated for its 
mild climate, its luxuriant vegetation, 
and its long stretch of silver strand, 


* At this Pardon nothing is sold but birds, 
and when a young man buys one and presents it 
to a young woman, it means that he wishes to 
marry her. The excitement of the selected fair 
ones is consequently: excessive ; and as these 
ornithological proposals are so often accepted 
it is evident that the philosophy of “a bird in 
the hand ”’ is thoroughly understood in Arcadia 
as well as elsewhere |! 
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from one point of which an extensive 
view of the ocean in its immensity is 
obtainable. And yet, notwithstand- 
ing these attractions, the most enjoy- 
able part of a visit to Pouldu is 
the journey thither. For the Laita— 
a dream-river, as it might be called, 
since it is the very cradle of poetic 
dreams and fancies—flows through 
some of the most picturesque portions 
of the country; it always winds 


nor are there any abrupt or start- 
ling changes of scene to be met 
with eithér. But then, instead of 
vicissitude, there is, so to Say, 
concentration— and without any 
abrupt transitions, there is abundant 
variety in the shifting pictures which 
meet your view as you glide over the 
still surface of this fabled stream. 
It must be mentioned here, because 
it is a curious fact, that while beautiful 
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with grace, too, and every rock and 
boulder that it passes and each crumb- 
ling ruin that looms in the distance as 
you move along, has its own memories 
and associations, and some tale or 
legend—either historic or legendary 
—attaching to it. 

[t is true that in certain parts 
the scheme of colour is low—there 
are no vivid tints in the landscape, 


Quimperlé is thus attractive on every 
count, Quimper, the capital of Fin- 
istére, is such a contrast to it that 
the two towns might be said to 
present the familiar antithesis of 
poetry and prose. For whereas the 
modern Arcadia is bright and smiling 
(as has been said), Quimper, although 
it dates from the Roman Occupation, 
and has seen the pageant of life sweep 
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on for fourteen hundred years, in- 
spires no enthusiasm whatever. On 
the contrary, with its gloomy streets, 
unpicturesque old houses, and dark, 
sluggish river, it is distinctly a dull, 
unattractive town—and would have 
nothingto redeem it from the common- 
place were it not for the splendid 
cathedral, which rises in its midst 
like a realised dream of architectural 
beauty. That, however, does much to 
atone for the shortcomings of its sur- 
roundings. It is said to be the finest 
ecclesiastical monument in Brittany ; 
and certainly well deserves the reputa- 
tion it has obtained. In the first in- 
stance, it is finely placed, and with 
its noble contour—formed in the 
shape of a Latin cross—and its lofty 
towers, spires and pinnacles, it at- 
tracts the eye at once and holds it 
fascinated. Moreover, the coup deri 
offered by the interior is most im- 
pressive also. And as your glance 
rests on the stately nave with its 
soaring pillars and arches, and moves 
thence to the jewelled windows, 
whose blended hues cast such a 
mystic splendour of light around— 
while examining each beautiful detail 
you are able to trace the higher signi- 
ficance underlying the whole, and to 
realise the justness of Madame de 
Stael’s poetic simile when she said 
that architecture was “ frozen music.”’ 
But to return to Quimperlé. 
Though the name of the pleasant ex- 
cursions to be made from it is legion, 
the most interesting is certainly that 
to the quaint little town of Pont-Aven, 
on the banks of the Aven river, which 
an old French author thus describes : 
** Pont-Aven—ville de renom, 

Dix moulins, et onze matsons !”’ 

At the present day, however, this 
description does not apply to it. 
On the contrary, there is now no lack 
of houses, and the speciality of the 
town is that the quaint little tene- 
ments of which it consists are scat- 


tered about all over the place without 
the least regard to order or regularity 
of arrangement, and that they might 
be said to possess one very remark- 
able feature—namely, the possibility 
of portraying humour in brick and 
stone. For many of them afford 
studies of this nature—and in some 
instances look more as if the builders 
had been embodying a joke than ad- 
dressing themselves to serious archi- 
tectural effort when erecting them. 

And yet, notwithstanding the 
humorous vein running through their 
works, it is evident that those old 
Pont-Avenese architects had some 
sense of the fitness of things since 
the buildings they designed always ° 
seemed to be in accord with and com- 
plementary to their entourage, instead 
of at variance with it, as would have 
been the case had they been ordinary 
and commonplace. 

The town of Pont-Aven is, so to 
say, skirted by the beautiful Bois 
d’Amour—through which the Aven 
river winds its sinuous course. This 
Bois is truly an enchanted Wood— 
a miniature Forest of Carnoet—and 
so fascinating from every point of 
view that on a bright summer after- 
noon, a stroll beneath the friendly 
shade of its stately trees—which 
stretch away on all sides into endless 
avenues of green loneliness and frag- 
rant gloom—is a pleasure long to be 
remembered: if indeed it could ever 
be forgotten. For wherever the eye 
turns it is met by something curious 
or beautiful. In the first instance, 
the varied tints of oak, elm, syca- 
more, and maple contribute their 
quota of colour to the scene, and con- 
trast is supplied by the sombre 
willows which fringe the water’s edge, 
and in some places bend so low that 
they scarcely avoid impact with the 
river. Here and there, too, where the 
banks are high, the acclivities bristle 
with granite rocks, which in certain 
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lights assume the most vivid hues of 
purple, gold and deep red. And while 
these colours give a deeper tone to 
the landscape, they likewise serve to 
emphasise the fantastic vegetation 
which springs among the fissures of 
the crags, and which is as clearly 
mirrored in the surface of the stream 
as if there were another forest beneath 
the wave. 


chime is heard by the inner ear alone, 
but in which there is a spell that 
appeals to everybody because that 
flower is so essentially the remem- 
brancer of early days. The truth 
is, nature and human nature are 
much more closely allied than we are 
apt to imagine—and things and feel- 
ings are so inseparably linked to- 
gether that we cannot disunite them 


RUSTEPHAN. 


Meanwhile, the Aven, which is a 
fascinating little river at all times, by 
reason of its many varying moods, 
likewise possesses the power of making 
itself into a picture at each turn and 
bend. For even when the banks are 
low—almost flush with the water— 
they are rendered pleasant to the 
eye by clusters of forget-me-nots and 
blue-bells—those fairy bells whose 


or dissever our individual history 
from its environment of time and 
place. Which things are an allegory. 

Besides ‘‘ The Wood of Love,”’ Pont- 
Aven has several old ruined castles 
close at hand, which add much to the 
interest of a visit to it. 

Foremost among these is the ancient 
Chateau de Rustéphan — a most 
picturesque ruin—which at certain 
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periods of the day looks beautiful as 
well as interesting. For instance, when 
the sun is setting, and his beams lie 
warm on the old path leading to the 
chateau,and also upon field and fallow, 
tall tree -tops, and the mouldering 
tower itself—the scene is rendered im- 
pressive as well as fair, by the strong 
contrasts it exhibits. For while the 
pallid ruin, withered by time, lies grey 
and still, as in the silence of death, the 
glowing sunbeams, over which time 
has no power, shine with undimmed 
lustre, and as vividly as if they were 
newly created. 

Of course, Rustéphan has its ghost, 
as well as every other self-respecting 
old Castle—the apparition in this 
case being that of a hapless fair one, 
who poisoned herself there in the 


long ago when forsaken by her 
lover. 

Thus, while rambling through this 
ancient land of mysteries and myth- 
ologies, in which everything is original 
and distinctive, and where the strange 
megalithic remains it holds are still 
an unsolved puzzle to antiquarians 
—your interest is never allowed to 
flag. For wherever you go, or how- 
ever you may be employed—whether 
exploring a ruin, climbing a_ hill, 
boating on the rivers, or threading 
your way through the green glades of 
a forest (especially if it be the one 
containing Bluebeard’s Castle), the 
spirit of the shadowy past confronts 
you everywhere, and thus adds the 
spell of a remote age to the charm of 
the present. 
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By ANNE RICHARDSON 


Run, river, run, the way is long 
And the task before you never done ; 
Chant as you go your ceaseless song, 


Run, river, run! 


Murmur, murmur in shade and sun, 
Whisper the winds, green trees among ; 
And speed, O speed, the race begun > 


Must know no end; a current strong 
Bears your white waters swift along: 
Life is’a river, love its sun: 


Run, river, run! 


A CHILD OF ADOPTION 


By LILIAN GASK 


Illustrated by BE. S. Hardy 


The choice of a spot had been 

left to him, and he had set to 

work under the spreading 
branches of an old oak tree, 
where the sunlight, filtering through 
the leaves, flecked the bare brown 
earth he had just dug up with 
shadows. Above, a bird was singing 
mernly to her young brood of 
life and its joys and sorrows; two 
drowsy bees were disporting them- 
selves over a bed of sweet pink gilly- 
flowers, and away in the distance the 
hills were wrapped in a maze of heat. 

“* Tis a parfect day fur haymakin’ ”’ 
cried a rough voice from the other 
side of the hedge. 

** Ay,” said the old sexton under his 
breath, as he smoothed mechanically 
the sides of the grave; “a parfect 
day—an’ Mirrium not here to see it.” 
“ Mirrium ” had loved the warmth 
and the sunshine; she had seemed to 
him part of them, as she flitted about 
his garden. But that was years ago. 

The sexton—“ Daddy Blair” the 
villagers called him—was an old man. 
His face was so seamed with wrinkles 
that it looked like a time-stained 
map whereon the lines of various 
railway companies had been carefully 
marked in rusty ink; his eyes were 
almost hidden under his _ beetling 
brows, and it was many a long day 
since the tender light that glowed there 
had been discerned by his fellow 
creatures. “* Mirrium”’ had been the 
last to seeit ; it was her grave that he 
was digging now. 

Daddy Blair had finished his work, 
and was stiffly raising himself from 


[1 sexton was digging a grave. 


his stooping posture, wnen a tiny 
child, looking not unlike some big 
white butterfly that had lost its way, 
fluttered uncertainly towards him 
over the greensward. | 

“Has you been makin’ a hole to 
pant a bu’ful f'ower ?”’ she de- 
manded, peering into the grave over 
his shoulder, as he took her in his 
arms. 

‘“ Ay,” he replied slowly, “ I’ve bin 
makin’ a hole to plant a beautiful 
flower!’’ The small mite wriggled 
closer, half awed by his solemn tones ; 
and the sexton, who had been holding 
her away from him lest he might soil 
her snowy frock, laid his withered 
cheek on her feathery golden hair 
with a swift gesture of protection. 

Not a village baby this, you would 
see at a glance—her delicate, lace- 
trimmed garments proclaimed their 
town origin, and the child herself was 
as different from the other children of 
Fordingbridge as if she had belonged 
to another world. Yet her mother 
had been born and bred in the village ; 
her name was “ Mirrium.”’ 


Miriam Grey had been unlike the 
rest of her family. The brothers and 
sisters who had been born before she 
came were puny creatures, and died 
off one by one; Miriam was strong 
and splendid, full of life and health. 
Perhaps Nature, in a sudden freak, 
had reverted to the type of some 
long-dead ancestress who had lived 
untrammelled amongst the hills. 
Miriam was lovely—adorable, and no 
one was surprised that she had many 
lovers. 
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Miriam kept them at arm’s length. 
She had a curious air of dignity that 
she had certainly not inherited from 
her parents, who were homely work- 
a-day folk with no ambition save 
where their daughter was concerned. 
They denied themselves the humblest 
pleasures that they might give her 
‘“* an eddication.”’ Miriam’s-voice was 
as sweet as a nightingale’s, and they 
cherished a hope that some day she 
might be a “‘ Primmerdonner.”’ 

Lady Westlake, the wife of Sir 
Richard, of “‘ Bridge Towers,’ heard 
her sing one day in the village choir, 
and was struck by the richness and 
purity of her tones. Her ladyship was 
inclined to be philanthropic, and full 
of whims, and happened to be par- 
ticularly dull just then. 

“Tf you’ll let your daughter come 
to town with me as my maid-com- 
panion,” she said to Miriam’s mother, 
‘*T will give her lessons under a good 
master, and see that she comes to 
no harm.” 

So Miriam went, and the arrival 
of her weekly letters was looked for 
by many besides her parents, for she 
was the pride of Fordingbridge. 
‘Getting on splendidly,” she wrote 
at first; then, ““London was a 
wonderful place, but she liked Ford- 
ingbridge best’’; “‘ Lady Westlake 
was very kind, but a little uncertain” ; 
and so on for some few months, until 
the letters ceased. The old sexton, 
whose love for Miriam was of a 
stronger kind than that of her own 
kin, urged her father to go to London 
and see what was wrong. But the 
father had implicit faith in her lady- 
ship’s assurance that Miriam should 
come to no harm, so it was long 
before he even wrote to make en- 
quiries. Lady Westlake replied stiffly 
that she “ knew nothing of Miriam, 
who had treated her very badly, 
leaving her at a moment’s notice.” 

The Westlakes did not return to 
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Fordingbridge, and nothing further 
was heard of Miriam for years. Her 
father and mother were carried off 
in an epidemic, and when, some six 
months later, a fragile-looking woman, 
with a tiny child in her arms, and 
bearing but little likeness to the 
lovely Miriam of days gone by, 
knocked at the door of the White 
Cottage, there had been no one to let 
her in. 

Jane Ann Orpington (known in the 
village as ‘“‘the sewin’ lady” on ac- 
count of the limited nature of her 
accomplishments, which never rose 
to actual dressmaking) saw her from 
her window opposite, and hurried 
across in time to take the baby from 
the arms that were almost too weak 
to hold her. 

‘“My father and mother dead?” 
poor Miriam cried, as the voluble little 
woman broke the news to her. “Then, 
indeed, I am too late!’’ And before 
Jane Ann could fetch a doctor, or 
even get her into the house, she 
quietly followed her parents into the 
unknown country. 

That was the story of Miriam; 
in spite of the wedding ring on her 
finger, there were many in Fording- 
bridge who whispered cruel things; 
but a few friends whose hearts were 
staunch scouted the possibility of 
shame in connection with Miriam. 

‘“She wur a good gell, just as she 
wur th’ loveliest crittur as ever God 
put His breath inter,” said the sexton; 
and David Ford, who had been one 
of Miriam’s lovers, and had enshrined 
her in his memory as a saint, crushed 
the old man’s fingers in his powerful 
hand. 

Miriam was buried under the oak 
tree, and all the villagers came to her 
funeral. When it was over, and “‘ the 
sewin’ lady’ had strewn the newly 
turned soil with fragrant pinks they 
returned to their homes ‘to talk 
things over.” 
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‘“‘ Beauty doesn’t count fur much, 
arter all,” said Mrs. Benson, to her 
neighbour, as she took off her black 
bonnet and shook out the strings. 
‘* She was too grand in her manner to 
please me, was Mirrium ; ‘ pride goes 
afore a fall.’ ” 

Her neighbour nodded her head. 
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rose path of sinning, the small group 
gathered beside her grave were 
deciding the fate of the wide-eyed 
child who had been left in charge of 
Miss Orpington’s small maid, and was 
at that moment trying to fit the kitten 
into the milk jug. She was only the 
size of a Fordingbridge baby of 
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“JANE ANN ORPINGTON HURRIED ACROSS TO TAKE THE BABY FROM HER ARMS.” 


“That is so,” she said with dolorous 
satisfaction. ‘Now, what do you 
think happened ? The gown as she 
was wearin’ must ha’ cost a small 
fortin’ alone... .” 

While these good women discussed 
Miriam, surmising how far the dainty 
feet of her had strayed along the prim- 


eighteen months, but was thought con- 
siderably older, for she talked with 
the clear and pertinent directness of a 
‘“ growed-up wummun,”’ as thesexton 
said. 

“She asted me this mornin’ why 
I didn’t take off ‘zose funny glass 
boxes, ‘cause they was velly ugly,” 
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said Jane Ann Orpington, smiling 
through the tears that trickled one by 
one to the tip of her thin nose. The 
sewing lady had a warm heart, 
and Miriam’s baby had stepped into 
it. - ! 
‘““She can’t a-go to the wukkus, 
thet’s fur sure,” said the sexton, 
following out his train of thought. 
“‘ The trouble is, who is she goin’ ter 
be ’dopted by ?” 

There was a dead silence. Ted 
Dawson, a fairly well-to-do farmer 
with a cherubic face, whose wife— 
chosen when Miriam had rejected him 
for the third time—had brought him 
a piebald mare and many “ nerves ”’ 
by way of dowry, coughed somewhat 
nervously. 

‘Mrs. Dawson’s an invalid,” he 
said, ‘“‘an’ wouldn’t never stand a 
child rackettin’ bout the place, year 
in, year out. But we'd take it in on 
a visit—say a month or two at a time. 
And I’d pay a bit, more or less,”’ he 
added, “‘ to keep it out of the House. 
When crops is good, it'll be more ; 
when they is bad, it'll be less. But 
Ill contribbit.” 

‘* And so will I,” said David Ford, 
squaring his shoulders, and for- 
getting how money flew now that 
his widowed sister and her two boys 
had come to live with him. 

‘*T could make her clothes, an’ 
keep her in ribbins,” said Jane Ann 
Orpington, hurriedly calculating how 
much her silver locket and chain would 
fetch if she had to sell it. 

‘*°Tis queer as her dresses ’ud be 
cut out,” said capable Mrs. Burrage, 
who lived on an infinitesimal annuity, 
and showed the village the way it 
should go. Miriam had been the only 
girl in the place who was not afraid 
of her sharp tongue, and for this Mrs. 
Burrage was ready to befriend her 
child. 

Jane Ann was too meek to quarrel ; 
the public slight upon her skill was 


allowed to pass, and the little party 
adjourned to the sexton’s kitchen, 
where they drank strong tea and 
admired the brightness of the pots and 
pans' he polished himself—for the 
hand of woman was never allowed on 
his possessions. 

It was there that the baby’s fate 
was formally decided. She was 
jointly adopted by the five assembled ; 
two months and twelve days (the 
number of days was methodically 
worked out by Jane Ann Orpington 
with a scratchy pen) of every year 
she was to spend with each in turn, and 
be brought up for the time being as 
her host and hostess should consider 
right. A common fund, as circum- 
stances permitted, was to provide for 
extra expenses, and it was agreed 
that Jane Ann, being at present in 
possession of the baby, should be 
allowed to keep her for the first 
two months (“‘ an’ twelve days,”’’ she 
amended eagerly). There was no 
happier woman in the village that 
night as she cradled the tiny morsel 
in her arms, and drove away the 
threatened tears by singing lullabies 
in her thin cracked voice. 

‘‘ Funny noise,’ remarked the baby, 
with a gurgle of laughter. Jane Ann 
was taken aback for a minute, but 
the touch of the downy head against 
her neck gave her fresh ecstasy, and 
she continued her lullaby until the 
deep, regular breathing of the little 
warm bundle she held told her that 
**°>Zalea ’? was asleep. 

‘* Azalea’ was the child’s name. 
The letters of it, in tiny rose dia- 
monds, had formed the httle brooch 
with which her pelisse had been 
fastened, and Mrs. Burrage had in 
vain demanded that she should be 
re-christened “* Martha,” or “* Emily ” 
or “‘ suthin’ sensible.” 

“Her mother hed the right to 
choose,” said Daddy Blair; but the 
question was settled by the child 
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herself, who refused to answer to 
anything but “ Zalea.”’ 

*Zalea’s babyhood was uneventful. 
She had a sunny disposition, a strong 
will, and a quite remarkable power 
of making herself at home wherever 
sie happened to be. She was as happy 
with Daddy Blair, who had stern 
ideas of “‘ dissiplin,”’ as she was with 
Jane Ann Orpington, over whom her 
rule was absolute. Daddy Blair had 
started with the idea of training her 
with military precision (he had once 
been in the Yeomanry); ’Zalea ob- 
jected to being trained, and had 
rebelled. The battle between the 
very small child and the stern old 
sexton was watched with great in- 
terest by his neighbours. On the oc- 
casion when ’Zalea refused to “‘eat 
what was on her plate,” and he in- 
sisted, they came with glee to peep 
through the lattice window and see 
*Zalea sitting before the distasteful 
food, tied in her high chair so that 
she could not run away. 

‘““°Zalea won't eat it,’ she re- 
marked; and ’Zalea didn’t. Tea- 
time came, and the small mouth was 
still set obstinately ; bed-time, and 
the little flower-like face, pathetically 
weary-looking, drooped over the 
wooden table. 

**?*Zalea won't,’ she murmured, as 
sleep closed her heavy eyes, and 
Daddy Blair said nothing at all as he 
undressed her with tender, clumsy 
fingers, and put her into the small 
bed he had bought for her with so 
much pride out of his hoarded savings. 

No one could be unkind to ’Zalea. 
David Ford’s married sister, who had 
at first regarded her as an interloper 
destined to rob her boys of lawful 
rights, succumbed like the rest, and 
made a pet of her; Mrs. Burrage, 
who had very strict Evangelical views, 
softened her doctrines of eternal 
punishment in response to the em- 
barrassing questions of the small 
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*Zalea, and Mrs. Dawson, absorbed in 
the variety of her own symptoms, 
allowed her’ to do as she liked when 
she paid her yearly visit to the farm. 

*Zalea was somewhere in her eighth 
year when she made the acquaintance 
of the Schoolmaster. 

The Hermit —he had been anything 
but a hermit then, and was known as 
Ronald Grant—had in the days of 
his extreme youth written a play. 
After many months of hope deferred 
on the part of its creator, it had been 
at last accepted. Produced, it was 
spurned by the critics with one accord, 
so its departure off the stage was 
speedy. 

“It is enough” cried Ronald 
Grant, who about the same time had 
been thrown over by a fair divinity 
who had no taste for failures. A timely 
legacy permitted him to leave an 
unappreciative world, and he retired 
to Fordingbridge to live the simple 
life. 

His house was what architects 
style bungalow, but the villagers 
spoke of it contemptuously, as “a 
ramshackle place,” and put him down 
as an amiable lunatic when they 
found he was content to pay five- 
pence a pound for strawberries while 
the market price was twopence. In 
spite of this, the Hermit was content. 
He took to writing poetry, which he 
did not attempt to publish but 
recited to himself as he lay on his 
back in Heron Wood. Here ’Zalea 
found him one summer afternoon. 
She listened to him for quite five 
minutes before she remarked, in her 
bell-like voice : 

““Youw’re talking like the stream 
does when it tells its secrets, but it 
sounds very silly, I think.” 

The Hermit turned to the quaint 
child with a smile that was a mixture 
of sweet and bitter. 

‘Little girl,” he said, “‘ you ought 
to have been a dramatic ne 
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Come home with me, and you shall 
have some damson jam.” | 

*Zalea and he talked of many things 
as they sat at tea, and next day the 
Hermit made enquiries about her in 
the village. That same evening he 
petitioned Daddy Blair to be admitted 
into the sacred circle of guardians. 

‘“Naw,” said Daddy. “Five's 
enow,’’ and nothing would move him 
from this. He was graciously pleased, 
however, to allow the Hermit to 
become her teacher. 

“They say as you’s got book 
larnin’,”’ he remarked, “‘an’ the 
school b’ain’t up to much, I’m 
thinkin’,”’ 

The truth was that ’Zalea’s guar- 
dians lived in dread of what the 
village children might say of ’Zalea’s 

mother, and the Hermit was looked 

upon as a way out of the difficulty. 
If ’Zalea’s nose had been snub instead 
of pure Grecian, the Hermit might 
have demurred; but even at eight 
the child showed signs of the rare 
beauty that had been her mother’s, 
so he agreed to the experiment. 

It was such‘a success that his output 
of melodious verse was greatly dimin- 
ished; he was teaching ’Zalea in- 
stead, and learning much himself at 
the same time. 

*Zalea drank eagerly of the foun- 
tain of knowledge. French, German, 
Latin, and Greek, all came alike to 
her; she had a smattering of each, 
and dabbled lightheartedly in philo- 
sophy and ethics. The Hermit grew 
interested in his task, and by the 
time she was seventeen ’Zalea would 
have put an ordinary High School 
girl to shame. She was so extraordin- 
arily fair to look upon that others no 
less than the poet might have called 
her “ beautiful as a dream.” The 
shimmering tresses that crowned her 
well-poised head were bright as a 
mesh of sunbeams; her colouring 
was exquisite; she was like a May 
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morning, all pink and white and 
gold. Her grey eyes held tints of 
purple, and she looked at you 
through dusky lashes with a _ be- 
wildering upward curl. 

It may have been the realisation of 
her loveliness that suddenly aroused 
Mrs. Burrage’s sense of the pro- 
prieties. 

‘““*Zalea’s too big now to-_ be 
a-spendin’ of her days up thar,’’ she 
said, referring to the bungalow. 
‘* Her eddication’s finished—’tis time 
as she did suthin’.” 

The matter was discussed at a full 
meeting of the guardians, and for once 
they all agreed, for funds were low 
indeed. 

‘* Gravediggin’ isn’t what it used 
to be,” grumbled the sexton; ‘‘ there 
hasn’t bin a prupper epidemmick 
since the Sannity Inspeckter come a- 
fussin’ roun’. Jm-sannity, I calls him.”’ 

His audience laughed, but not very 
heartily, at his grim joke, for times 
were bad with all of them. David 
Ford’s nephews were costing him ‘‘a 
pretty penny,” and Jane Ann 
Orpington’s sight was failing her. 
Farmer Dawson’s crops were poor, 
and he had had to shoot the piebald 
mare; Mrs. Burrage had lost two 
fine pigs in succession, and her 
chickens wouldn’t lay. 

‘“*Zalea must do suthin’,’? she 
repeated, and no one said her nay. 

*Zalea made no demur when this 
decision was revealed to her. She 
was staying with Mrs. Burrage at 
the time, and when with her the girl 
had little to say. The delicate colour 
receded from her oval cheeks; her 
limpid eyes were veiled, and she 
straightened herself as if she were 
meeting a half-expected blow. Daddy 
Blair paid a visit to the Hermit, wha 
received the news with blank dismay. 
‘“What! ’Zalea to be apprenticed 
to a dressmaker? Preposterous!”’ 
But Daddy Blair was firm. 
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‘““We's all agreed,” he said; and 
he withdrew the last of his savings 
from the post office in order to make 
up the , amount required for 
** Madame Hilarie’s”’? premium. 
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but ’Zalea knew how she had sat far 
into the night to make it, and hid 
her tear-wet eyes on her thin shoulder. 

‘* 1’m very grateful to you all,’ she 
whispered ; and Jane Ann could only 


***'ZALEA'S EDDICATION’S FINISHED —'TIS TIME AS SHE DID SUTHIN''"” 


>Zalea donned the decorous black cry for company, and wish that money 


dress that had been made for her by 
Jane Ann Orpington ; it sacked at the 
back, and was tight across the chest, 


Pad 


were not so hard to earn. 
’Zalea was not allowed to pay the 


bungalow a farewell visit, so she wrote 
Ea 
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a prim little note instead, and though 
the Hermit could not but commend 
the choice of words in which she 
thanked him, he was surprised at the 
pang their coldness caused him. 
‘“T am only ‘the Hermit’ to her,” 

he said, flouting his pain. 


‘Zalea did not get on with dress- 


making. Her quick intelligence 
seemed to have deserted her, and 
though she obediently tacked and 
basted under the direction of the 
stylish dressmaker who had lately 
come to Fordingbridge, her thoughts 
were far away. Twice in succession she 
fixed in sleeves ‘‘hind part before,” 
and the climax was reached when she 
scorched the delicate satin of a ball- 
dress in pressing out the seams. 
Madame Hilarie had “‘ no use for such 
a careless apprentice,’’ she told Mrs. 
Burrage, and part of’Zalea’s premium 
was returned. 

‘* There’s nothin’ now but for her 
to git merried,” said the sexton, 
sadly. Rheumatism, his life-long 
enemy, was gripping him more and 
more closely as the months went on, 
and the dread of ‘‘ the House,” from 
which he had saved ’Zalea, was ever 
before him. ‘We must git her 
merried,” he repeated with intense 
gloom ; and once again the guardians’ 
verdict was unanimous. 

*Zalea had as many lovers as her 
mother had had before her, and was 
treating them much in the same way. 
‘‘ This must be put a stop to,” said 
the sexton, and, as guardian-in-chief, 
he would stand no nonsense; it 
was the second struggle between him- 
self and ’Zalea, and, as before, Ford- 
ingbridge looked on with interest. 

This time ’Zalea did not meet him 
with open defiance ; she smiled in- 
stead, and put on her best frock (a 
remarkably pretty one, for her fingers 
were clever enough when her brain 
worked with them). With a tempting 
rosebud stuckin her belt, and the air 
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of a princess, she sat in Mrs. Burrage’s 
front parlour to receive her suitors. 
It may be that her dignity was over- 
done, for her swains did not appear 
to make much progress. The icy 
“* In-deed ?”’—an exact imitation of 


‘ Madame Hilarie’s when she had been 


informed of the scorching of the satin 
ball-dress—with which she received 
their opening attempts at conversa- 
tion, had a paralysing effect when 
accompanied by a tilt of her delightful 
chin. They blushed and stammered, 
and shuffled their feet, and blurting 
out ‘‘ Good evenin’, Miss !’’ left with 
much haste. ’Zalea was the picture of 
injured innocence when her guardians 
rebuked her. 

“Why, Daddy, howcanIThelpit ? ” 
she asked. *‘ They just come and look 
at me and go away. J can’t ask them 
to marry me—now can I ?” 

There was something in this, the 
old man allowed, though Mrs. Burrage 
said ‘‘Nonsense!”? and Jane Ann 
shed more tears. As a last resource, 
Daddy Blair appealed to the Hermit, 
whom he chanced to meet by the 
stile one evening, The Hermit had 
taken to haunting the village lately, 
but except on Sunday, when she was 
closely guarded by Mrs. Burrage, he 
caught no glimpse of ’Zalea. 

‘**So she won’t give anyone the 
time of day?” he said in an odd 
voice, ‘“‘ and you want me to talk to 
her? Well, send her up to the 
bungalow in the morning, and I’ll do 
what I can.” 

That night the Hermit underwent 
a transformation. His flowing locks 
were neatly trimmed ; his beard and 
straggling moustache were shaven ; 
he discarded his unsightly spectacles, 
hunted up the gold pince-nez he had 
worn with such distinction before the 
critics assailed him. He took a good 
long look at himself in the glass; he 
was quite handsome, and almost 


young. 
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‘*“ Heavens!” hecried. ‘‘ What an 
ass I was not to think of this before. 
!—I—wonder what she will say.” 

He stayed in his garden all the 
morning, watching for the girlish 
form that had trodden the winding 
pathway for so many years. Eleven 
o’clock-—twelve o’clock—--‘‘She should 
surely be here by now,” he thought. 
‘*One o’clock—she is not coming,” 
he said ; and the sun went in, while 
the birds sang dirges instead of bridal 
songs. " 

At two o’clock he put on his wide 
hat and started for the village. Daddy 
Blair did not know him at first ; even 
when he did he was too distressed 
about ’Zalea to notice the change 
that had been wrought. 

** She’s gone ! ”’ he cried, and fell to 
sobbing “like gny wummun,”’ as he 
said fiercely afterwards. 

The Hermit, who looked inclined to 
sob himself, put his arm round the 
bent old figure, and drew the story 
from him. The evening before, it 
appeared, ’Zalea had said “‘ In-deed ? ” 
with a more cutting inflection even 
than usual to a most desirable young 
man, who had freely expressed his 
opinion to Mrs. Burrage in the back 
kitchen. On his departure, Mrs. 
Burrage had given ’Zalea ‘“‘a bit of 
her mind,’ and admitted having 
referred to the scandal evil tongues 
had spread about her mother. 

‘“T fair lost meself,” she moaned. 
**[T couldn’t help it—she were thet 
contrairy ; said she would never look 
at a village lad, an’ tossed her head as 
though she was a queen!” 

‘* Poor little girl! No wonder she 
ran away,” the Hermit said, with a 
look on his face that was not all grief. 
“I’m going to find her and bring her 
back,’”’ headded. And thesexton took 
comfort, for the Hermit’s expression 
of dreamy’irresolution had gone with 
his flowing locks. 

The Hermit did his best, but Lon- 
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don is a wide field to search in, and 
not even thecleverestof thedetectives, 
to whom he at last applied, could tell 
him anything of the young girl who 
had left Fordingbridge with scarcely 
enough money to pay her railway fare, 
and in absolute ignorance of the world 
andits ways. The Hermit was suffer- 
ing now as he had never suffered be- 
fore,and though the days were bad, 
the nights were’ worse. Tortured by 
a fear he dare not put into words, he 
cursed himself for a procrastinating 
fool ; seldom is it given to a man to 
see himself so clearly. 

At last a letter came for the old 
sexton—just a few lines in ’Zalea’s 
clear, beautiful writing (the Hermit 
groaned as he thought of the days 
when he had taught her to hold her 
pen) to say that they were “ not to 
be anxious’”’ about her; she was 
‘* safe and well,”’ and had found work 
that she could do. Some day, she 
said, she would come back to Ford- 
ingbridge, “‘ but never—never, never 
would she marry a village lad.” 

The Hermit deserted the bungalow, 
and took up his abode in London, 
where, in the intervals of search for 
’Zalea, he wrote a book—a book that 
was to bring him fame. For it was 
written with toil, and in agony of 
mind, as such books should be ; while 
the hope that never quite deserted 
him shone through its pages and 
made it a thing of life. 

Only the Hermit and Daddy Blair 
hoped still when a year had flown, 
and ’Zalea was still away. 

In the early spring Fordingbridge 
was electrified by the news that Sir 
Richard Westlake, with his grand- 
daughter, was returning to Bridge 
Towers, which had never been opened 
since that unlucky summer when 
Lady Westlake had tempted Miriam 
Grey away. Lady Westlake had since 
died, after her soldier son, who had 
been stabbed to death with a native 
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assegal in a petty tribal war. Sir 
Richard, well-known as a fearless 
explorer of unknown countries, had 
spent his time wandering from place 
to place, only returning to London 
when his presence was absolutely 
needed in connection with extensive 
property. Fordingbridge had not 
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wonder much. ’Zalea had gone, 
and ‘‘ Mirrium ’’ was dead; his own 
grave would be the next, he thought. 
He was marking the spot in his 
imagination one sunny April morning, 
when, as once before, he saw a figure 
in white fluttering towards him over 
the grass. 


“*T'VE GOME BACK, DADpy !’” 


known that he had a grand-daughter. 
‘‘ The son must ha’ merried afore 
he died,’ said Mrs. Burrage; and 
fell to wondering whether the re- 
opening of Bridge Towers would 
make a difference to “‘ th’ perrish.”’ 
The sexton was getting too old to 


It was ’Zalea—’Zalea radiant with 
gladness, like an embodied spirit of 
joy. ‘‘ I’ve come back, Daddy,” she 
said, holding out to him a sheet of 
faded parchment ; ‘‘ I’ve come back, 
and—and—look at this!” 

He took the parchment from her, 
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peering at it half suspiciously with 
his dim eyes. As he read it his face 
crimsoned, the great veins in his fore- 
head swelled. | 

‘‘ The Lord be praised !”’ he said ; 
and putting his hand on ’Zalea’s 
head he blessed her solemnly. 

The parchment she had given him 
was her mother’s marriage certificate. 
On the 18th November, 18—, (the 
day following her summary dismissal 
by Lady Westlake) Miriam Grey had 
been married by special licence to 
Antony Richard Westlake, her lady- 
ship’s only son. 

How the certificate had been found 
was told to ’Zalea’s five guardians, 
assembled in the stately library of 
Bridge Towers. It was “like a fairy 
tale,” thought Jane Ann Orpington, 
with a glow of delight, as she listened. 
A compassionate cabman had directed 
*Zalea to a dingy agency. Here a 
place had been found for her as 
““nursery governess ”’ to the children 
of a prosperous corn chandler, whose 
wife had been Lady Westlake’s house- 
keeper when Miriam Grey had been 
dismissed. 

‘‘T always believed,” she said to 
’Zalea, whose likeness to Miriam was 
so unmistakable that it left no doubt 
as to her parentage in Mrs. Connell’s 
mind, ‘‘ that Captain Antony married 
your mother straight away. ’Twas his 
being so set upon her that made her 
ladyship so angry; and he never 
came nigh the house once she had 
left it. Sir Richard knew nowt about 
it—he and her ladyship didn’t get 
on, and he was away in foreign parts. 
You go to him, my dear. Now that 
her ladyship’s dead, he’ll see your 
mother righted.” 

But ’Zalea had to wait before she 
could do this. Sir Richard was shoot- 
ing in some remote part of Africa, 
for, in spite of his age, he was still in 
vigorous health. On his return to 
England he was first. incredulous 


to hear what ’Zalea had to tell 
him. Ready, however, to believe 
anything rather than that his son 
‘“had brought an innocent girl to 
shame,’ he made a vigorous search 
among the Captain’s private papers, 
which he had hitherto shrunk from 
doing, and found the marriage certifi- 
cate which was now in ’Zalea’s 
possession. 

While Captain Antony was home on 
leave, he and Miriam had lived very 
quietly in a London suburb, where 
*Zalea had been born, just prior to 
her father’s departure for West Africa. 
His will, which would have explained 
everything, had been destroyed by 
Lady Westlake, who fortunately had 
overlooked the packet of papers con- 
taining the certificate. 

‘“'We must forgive her, ’Zalea,”’ 
said Sir Richard grimly; but he 
found it hard to do that as he 
remembered that but for these kindly 
village men and women, his grand- 
daughter would have been brought 
up in the workhouse. 

He tried to thank them but his 
voice failed him. The sexton under- 
stood. 

“We liived Mirrium,”’ he said, 
‘an’ we liiv ’Zalea. She’s got better 
nor us to liiv her now, but we done 
our best.” 

Someone else had done his best for 
*Zalea, too, and Sir Richard bade the 
Hermit, who came to Bridge Towers 
as quickly as train could bring him, 
welcome. ’Zalea met him with a 
sweet and tremulous shyness that 
gave him heart of grace to try to 
teach her another lesson—a lesson he 
found she had already learnt. 

‘Ts it possible, sweetheart,’ he 
whispered, as they paced the old 
Dutch garden, ‘‘ that you cared for 
me even then ?” 

‘*Didn’t you know ?”’” murmured 
’Zalea. ‘‘ Why, that was why I ran 
away !” 


“*WHOA!* SHOUTED HOSEA, DARTING INTO THE ROAD." 


INVENTION AND INVESTMENT 


By JOSEPH C. LINCOLN 


Illustrated by J. Jellicoe 


RS. ANNETTE PAYSON- 
M PERKINS ABENSMYTHE 
—the name was always thus 
capitalised on Mrs. Aben- 
smythe’s cards—looked out from 
the boudoir window of her twenty- 
roomed summer cottage at East- 
boro and saw her eight-year-old 
daughter, Edith Summerton Aben- 
smythe, waiting in the pony-cart 
by the verandah _ steps below. 
The groom, resplendent in_ the 
Abensmythe livery, was standing 
at the pony’s head. These things 
Mrs. Abensmythe saw; also she saw 


a long-legged, bespectacled figure, 
clad in patched clothes, moving up 
the driveway from the distant en- 
trance gate. 

“Oh, dear!” exclaimed the lady 
in aristocratic disgust. ‘“* Here is that 
ridiculous inventor again. Why will 
people asking charity invariably come 
just when I am dressing or ready to 
goout? And it is already late for 
Edith’s drive.” 

The bell rang and the butler 
knocked at the boudoir door to an- 
nounce that the man was below, and 
would Mrs. Abensmythe see him ? 
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‘* Tell him to wait, Edwards,” con- 
descended the lady. ‘‘ I will be down 
immediately.” 

When she descended the stairs 
she found Hosea Small, standing 
awkwardly in the hall, anxiously 
awaiting her. 

Everyone in Eastboro knew Hosea 
Small, the inventor, and inventors 
generally—so Eastboro opinion runs 
—are queer people. Certainly Hosea 
was queer enough. After graduating 
from the local grammar school, strong 
in mathematics and weak in most 
other branches, he learned the black- 
smith and wheelwright trades, and 
built for himself a little shop behind 
Eastboro railway station. There he 
spent his days and a good share of 
his nights, “‘tinkering,”’ as the towns- 
people called it, at all sorts of con- 
trivances which were to make his 
fortune—but which never did. 

He invented a rat-trap and a 
duplex washing-machine. He in- 
vented a self-greasing axle for vehicles. 
He invented—but never mind the 
rest. His inventions were profitless 
so far as he was concerned. There 
were unsubstantiated rumours that 
other persons had made money from 
the axle machine, but if these 
rumours were founded on fact, Hosea 
never complained. He merely con- 
tinued to tinker and to dream of 
future greatness. 

‘“How do the Smalls manage to 
live ?”’? was a daily question in East- 
boro. Hosea did a little at the smithy, 
when he had to, but inventing occu- 
pied the most of his time, and invent- 
ing obviously did not pay. He was 
proud, too, and any attempt made 
to aid him or his invalid mother had 
to be set about in a circumspect 
manner. 

‘**Mother and me ain’t town poor, 
I’d have you know,” declared Hosea. 
He believed in his mother; and she, 
being a mother, believed in him. 
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He looked up as Mrs. Abensmythe 
rustled down the stairs. ‘‘ Good after- 
noon, ma’am,’’ he stammered. ‘‘You’ll | 
excuse me for calling, I hope, but you 
asked me to, you know. Have you— 
have you looked over the drawings 
and things I left?” 

Mrs. Abensmythe had not looked 
over the drawings. In fact they were 
in the drawer of her desk where she 
had put them when the inventor 
called two weeks before. She had 
forgotten them. 

“Mr. Small,” she said firmly, a | 
am sorry to say that I can do nothing 
for you. Nothing, please understand. 
I always set apart a fund for—for 
such purposes each year, and my 
appropriation for this year is practic- 
ally exhausted. There is a balance 
remaining of a thousand or so but I 
have—er—about decided what to de 
with that.” 

Hosea had never been told that the 
test of one’s breeding is the conceal- 
ment of all emotion. Now his face 
expressed the deepest disappointment, 
and his fingers crushed dents in his 
ancient hat. 

- But, ma’am,” he faltered anxi- 
ously, “‘ maybe you don’t understand. 
A thousand would be plenty; more 
than enough to start with. This is - 
the best thing I ever invented ; I 
know it. There are time-locks enough, 
but mine is not like the others. It’s 
simple, and it can be sold cheap, and 
it does the work. You lock up a 
safe or any door with my lock and 
the—excuse me, ma’am—can’t open 
it till the time is up. I got the idea 
from the lock at the Wellmouth 
bank. I studied that and I saw how 
it could be improved. Then I got all 
kinds of catalogues and I studied 
them. And my lock—why, ma’am, 
if yowll back me with a thousand, 
Pi guarantee to double it for you in a 
year. I’mnot asking you to gtue it to 
me. All I ask is backing, and ——” 
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“Pardon me,” Mrs. Abensmythe 
interrupted firmly ; ‘‘ pardon me, Mr. 
Small. I believe I understand thor- 
oughly. I can do nothing for you— 
nothing. This is final, for this year 
at least. Please do not trouble me 
again. I am sorry. Good afternoon.” 

She bowed and retired to the library. 
Hosea wiped his forehead with a 
shaking hand, put on his hat wrong 


side foremost,and opened the big door. | 


Two personages were ascending 
the steps of the verandah—two men 
whom Eastboro delighted to honour. 
Mr. Small knew them, of course, and 
theyknewhim. They were John Col- 
ton and Sam Loveland, the youngest 
pair of the five whom the Eastboro 
Sentinel invariably mentioned as “ our 
enterprising and patriotic Board of 
Works.” 

And the Board was much in the 
public eye at this time, for Eastboro 
was to build a new town hall. And 
the question was, should it bea brick 
building or one fashioned of that 
imitation granite widely advertised as 
“Stonine” ? Stonine would cost 
more than bricks. The matter was to 
be decided at the meeting next day, 
and the Board was divided—two for 
brick construction irrevocably, one 
wavering, and two always and forever 
for Stonine. The latter pair were 
Messrs. Colton and Loveland. 

“Well, Hosea!” hailed John 
Colton, cheerfully. ‘‘ Been inventing 
something for Mrs. Abensmythe ? ” 
Then, noticing Mr. Small’s reversed 
headgear, he added: ‘‘ Why don’t 
you invent yourself a hat that won’t 
sail stern foremost ? ” 

Small absently readjusted his hat, 
and absently acknowledged the saluta- 
tion, then stumbled down the steps. 
Mrs. Abensmythe was in the hall 
when the butler admitted her later 
callers. 

‘* Well,” she said, rather impati- 
ently. “I presume you've come for 


my decision on the matter of the 
new hall. Please be as brief as possible. 
I’m very busy.” 

“Don’t,” urged the obsequious 
Colton, “don’t let us interrupt you, 
Mrs. Abensmythe. We realise that 
your time is valuable. I declare,”’ he 
added, shading his eyes with his hand 
and staring in awestruck admiration 
at the oil-portrait of a stout and pom- 
pous gentleman, which, surrounded 
by a frame of gilded grandeur, hung 
above the great fireplace, “‘ every time 
I see that picture of your loved and 
respected husband, Mrs. Abensmythe, 
it seems as if he was just stepping 
down to shake hands with me. It is 
a most lifelike representation.” 

“Tt is a Sargent,” condescended 
the widow graciously. “As for my 
decision concerning the new hall, 
Mr. Colton, I think you may count 
upon a favourable one. One thousand 
was the amount asked for, was it not ? 
I have that sum still left in my charity 
fund, and, unless I change my mind 
before to-morrow, you may assume 
that I will contribute it towards the 
hall. Good afternoon.” 

‘‘ Say no more,” cried the delighted 
Colton. ‘“‘ Eastboro has once more 
cause to venerate the already idolised 
name of Abensmythe. The lofty 
tower of our new town building, con- 
structed of imperishable Stonine, will 
proclaim to the skies the generosity 
and public spirit of—of—of you,” he 
concluded, rather lamely. ‘“‘ Good 
day, Mrs. Abensmythe.”’ 

“Mr, Colton,” said the philan- 
thropist, ““I—I rely on you to keep 
my gift a secret—so far as is possible, 
of course. Good day.” 

Colton, bowing profusely, left the 
house. In solemn dignity the two 
men passed down the driveway, and 
round the corner. But there, safely 
out of sight, they seized each other’s 
hands and performed a most undig- 
nified war-dance. 
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“I told you, Sam! I told you!” 
crowed the triumphant Colton. 
‘“‘ Keep it a secret! Oh, yes! She 
wants it kept a secret. Before the 
walls are up she’ll be asking for a gilt 
tablet with her name on it over the 
front door. Puffed-up porpoise! But 
never mind; we’ ve got the thousand.” 

** But are you sure that we’ll have 
a majority in the meeting ?” asked 
his fellow Boardman. 

** Of course I’m sure. Bassett and 
Gott won’t vote with us, but three’s 
a majority, and that’s the rule. And 
Saunders said to me only this morn- 
ing: ‘Colton,’ he says, “show me where 
the extra thousand’s coming from, 
and I’m for Stonine.’ And can’t we 
show him now ? Come, let us tele- 
graph the Stonine Company to send 
their man down here in time for the 
meeting.” 

“But,” whispered Sam, looking 
fearfully about to make sure there 
were no listeners, “are you certain 
we'll get our share out of the deal ?”’ 

““ As sure as I’m alive. When the 
Stonine man was down a week ago 
the last words he said to me were: 
‘ Close the contract at our figures and 
there’s five hundred each for you and 
your friend.’ Don’t stop to argue, 
Sam, cut across to the telegraph 
office.”’ 

He vaulted the fence by the road- 
side, and hurried toward the village. 
Mr. Loveland followed him. Inside 
the big house Mrs. Abensmythe 
lingered for a moment before the 
mirror. Outside by the verandah 
steps, the groom left his station 
at the pony’s head to speak a 
tender word to the good-looking 
maid who happened to appear at 
the side door. And across the wide 
lawn, borne by the September 
breeze, came fluttering a vagrant 
newspaper, dropped by a passer-by. 
It leaped and fluttered and crackled 
like a thing alive. And to the nervous 
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little Shetland, who glimpsed at it 
from behind his blinkers, it was alive 
and very alarming. 

Hosea Small, moping disconsol- 
ately down the highway toward his 
home, had reached the corner of the 
lane leading to Atwood’s Pond, the 
watering-place for thirsty horses, 
when he heard behind him the rattle 
of wheels and the sound of galloping 
hoofs. A frightened child was scream- 
ing shrilly. Turning, Hosea saw the 
Abensmythe pony-cart appearing 
round the bend in the road on one 
wheel, and come tearing towards him, 
the little pony going at full speed, 
the reins dragging in the dust, and 
Miss Edith Summerton Abensmythe, 
her costly bonnet flopping on her 
neck, clutching the rail of the seat 
with both hands and shrieking. 

Mr. Small, being a blacksmith, was 
not afraid of horses. 

‘Whoa !”’ he shouted, darting into 
the road before the frantic pony. 
“Whoa! ” 

He made a grab at the bridle, the 
pony leaped aside, the wheel of the 
cart knocked the would-be rescuer 
head over heels on the road, and the 
runaway, turning from the high road, 
dashed down the lane toward the 
pond. 

When the groom and the maid, 
and the butler and Mrs, Abensmythe, 
reached the lane, the cart was upset 
in the shallows of the pond, the pony 
was doing his best to drown himself 
in a whirlpool of his own making, and 
just beyond, and farther out, in the 
deep water, bubbling circles showed 
where Miss Edith had disappeared, 
and Hosea Small had disappeared 
after her. 

Mrs. Abensmythe shrieked and fell 
prone in the mud. The maid proceeded 
to have hysterics. The butler hopped 
about shouting disjointed sentences 
and dropping H’s in showers. The 
groom, pale, and conscious that it was 
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all his fault, plunged aimlessly into 
the pond. 

Then from the bubbling circles 
emerged a dripping hat, with a drip- 
ping face beneath it. 

“Woosh!” exclaimed Mr. Small, 
inhaling a much-needed breath. 
‘Woosh ! It’s all right. I’ve got her.” 

A few strokes and his feet touched 
bottom. Then he waded forth, bear- 
ing in his arms the streaming form of 
the Abensmythe heiress. 

“It’s all right, little girl,” puffed the 
inventor. ‘‘Noneed tocry now. Here’s 
your ma, too, a-waiting for you.” 

Mrs. Abensmythe seized her daugh- 
ter and wept and prayed and sobbed. 
The butler soothed the good-looking 
maid. Other servants came running 
to join the group. The groom, swear- 
ing under his breath, dragged the 
trembling pony to land and righted 
the cart. Hosea ruefully shook him- 
self. 

‘““ There’s enough here to attend 
to things now,” he observed. ‘I’m 
going home. Feel sort of dampish 
like,” he added apologetically. 

At the corner of the road he became 
aware that an important part of his 
outfit was missing. 

“Just my luck!” he groaned 
aloud. ‘‘ First I have to lose the 
chance to get my lock on the market, 
then I get my best clothes wet and 
spoiled, and now I find I’ve lost my 
new spectacles. How everybody’ll 
laugh. [ll be town joke more than 
ever. Well, that’s about what I am 


anyway.” 


Eastboro spent the next forenoon 
in telling, with embellishments, the 
yarn of the good joke on Hosea 
Small. ‘“ Went blundering into that 
pond, like a frog, so they say,” was 
the way one narrator put it. ‘ Came 
home dripping. ‘Where you been, 
Hosea ?’’ says I. ‘ I couldn’t see very 
plain where I was,’ says he; ‘I lost 


my spectacles.’ 
of that?” 

By noon, however, the inventor’s 
adventure was forgotten, and East- 
boro was speculating concerning the 
outcome of the meeting to be held in 
the present town hall at. two o’clock. 
Messrs. Colton and Loveland had not 
been able to repress hints of their 
coming triumph. Colton had met the 
leader of the opposition Boardmen, 
Bassett, at the post-office the night 
before, and was reported to have said : 
‘It will be Stonine, Charlie, and 
don’t you forget it. The only thing 
that’ll stop it is Sam and me dropping 
dead and not showing up at the 
meeting.” 

But neither Colton nor his partner 
wore the look of winners when, at 
two minutes to one, they hurried 
across the platform to meet the re- 
presentative of the ‘‘ Eureka Hard- 
ware and Stonine Construction Com-. 
pany,” as he alighted from the train. A 
distinctly wide-awake and up-to-date 
person was this representative, radi- 
antly attired, serenely confident, im- 
perturbably calm; the sort of man 
who stands in awe of no one, be he 
King, President, or Boardman. 

‘“ How are you, Colton ? ” observed 
the new arrival, extending a gloved 
hand, ‘‘ Loveland, old man, how are 
you?” 

Loveland was not very well, judg- 
ing by his face. It was Colton who 
answered. 

‘“Mr. Frost,” he gasped, “ I—I 
don’t quite know what to say to you. 
There’s been an unexpected——Oh, 
dear me! I never was so upset in my 
life 1” 

‘“Humph!” growled Mr. Frost, 
glancing sharply at the two crestfallen 
countenances before him. Then he 
noticed the interested group of station 
idlers who were drifting down the 
platform in his direction. ““Humph! ” 
he growled again. “‘Beautiful weather, 


What d’you think 
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isn’t it 2 Suppose we take a stroll for 
the benefit of our health. Here,” 
he added to Bob Burns, driver of the 
station wagon, “take this bag to 
the hotel, will you? Ill be there 
later.” 

The grinning Burns accepted the 
bag. Frost hooked an arm into those 
of the Boardmen and led the latter 
from the platform. Avoiding the 


prised, but he was as cool as his name. 

“Wait,” he broke in, glancing at 
his watch. ‘‘ We’ve a full hour yet. 
[ve arranged larger affairs than this 
one in an hour, or less. We haven’t 
time to go to the hotel. Is there a 
place near here where we can talk 
privately ? What’s wrong with this 
place ?” 

They had turned the bend in the 


“* ONE THOUSAND WAS THE AMOUNT ASKED FOR, WAS IT NOT ?'" 


highway, he steered his companions 
into the grass-grown road leading 


through the pine-grove behind the 
station. 

‘“ Well ?” he remarked, enquir- 
ingly. 

‘°Tisn’t well at all,’ burst forth 
Mr. Loveland. ‘It’s all knocked on 
the head. We can’t get the thousand ; 
drat the luck ! And——” 

Mr. Frost was undoubtedly sur- 


path, and there before them was the 
brown shop of Hosea Small, black- 
smith, wheelwright and inventor. No 
waiting vehicles or horses stood before 
its open door, but from within came 
the clink of a small hammer and the 
sound of a happy voice singing out 
of tune. 

“Eh?” mused Colton. ‘Why, 
I suppose Hosea would let us use his 
back room, if we wanted it. ’Twould 
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be private enough, and nobody would 
climb in the window, eh, Sam ?” 

Loveland grinned. “I should say 
not,” he replied. ‘“‘ Hosea is that 
crazy man we told you about last 
time you were here, Mr. Frost ; the one 
that’s always inventing something.”’ 

The three entered the shop. Mr. 
Small was seated at a long wooden 
bench covered with scraps of steel, 
clockwork, spiral springs, and tools. 
Several sheets of drawings, evidently 
detailed plans of a mechanical con- 
trivance, were spread before him. 

“Seems to me you're pretty joyful 
for a chap that swallowed as much 
pond water as I hear you did yester- 
day,”’said Colton. ‘This is Mr. Frost, 
Hosea. Mr. Frost—Mr. Small, our 
famous inventor.” 

Hosea rose, wiped his hands on his 
apron, and solemnly announced that 
he was “ proud to be acquainted ” 
with the gentleman. 

‘* Pleasure is all mine, Mr. Small,” 
declared the latter. ‘“‘ What is your 
invention this time ? ”’ 

‘Just now, Mr. Frost,” explained 
Hosea. ‘‘ I’m perfecting my new time- 
lock. I’m not boasting, you under- 
stand, but I know that it’s the simplest, 
most effective time-lock ever made. 
It won’t cost much to make, either.”’ 

‘“Time-lock ?” repeated Frost, 
genially. “‘ Our company is interested 
in time-locks. We make several of our 
own—Eureka Hardware Company, 
you know,” he added. 

“Are you from the Eureka Com- 
pany ? ” queried the inventor eagerly. 
‘‘Mr. Frost, sit down and let me 
explain this lock. It’s all in the 
drawing here. You'll see——” 

“We haven’t time for locks to- 
day, Hosea,” said Loveland impati- 
ently. ‘‘Mr. Frost and we have busi- 
ness to attend to, and we want to 
talkit overin your backroom. You'll 
let us use the room, won’t you ?” 

“Why, yes, Mr. Loveland, of 


course, but do not disturb anything 
that’s in there, will you ? And don’t 
shut the door, because——” 

“All right; all right. Come in 
Mr. Frost. Now we can talk.” 

The Stonine representative glanced 
curiously about the little room. It 
had but one window, high up in the 
rear, and that was barred with a heavy 
home-made iron grating. The door 
separating it from the front shop 
was a ponderous wooden affair, nearly 
six inches thick, with bolts arranged 
to slide across the back of it, and fit 
into heavy sockets on the post of the 
frame. Both sides of the door were 
faced with sheet-iron which had once 
formed parts of “ air-tight ” parlour- 
stoves. 

“Great Scot!” laughed Frost. 
“* Small, what is this—a condemned 
cell? What’s the door rigged that 
way for?” 

** Why, you see,” admitted Hosea, 
blushing, “I generally keep my in- 
vention things in here nights, and 
the young ones in this town plague 
me most to death breaking in and 
stealing them. First I barred the 
window, but one night they got in 
the main shop, here, and took an axe— 
my Own axe, mind you—and chopped 
the door off the hinges. Then, thinks 
I: ‘I bet I'll fix you this time!’ and 
I nailed on the sheet-iron. I’ve 
thickened up the door considerable 
in the last year, too, because I use it 
to” 

‘““ Never mind that now, Hosea,”’’ 
broke in Colton, looking at his watch. 
“We haven’t time to listen now. 
Just clear out, there’s a good chap, 
and let us talk.” 

Mr. Small accepted this polite 
invitation, and retired to his bench 
in the main part of the shop. The 
Boardmen and their visitor found 
seats on barrels and boxes. Colton 
swung the door nearly, but not quite, 
shut. | 
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Then he went on, in a low voice, to 
tell of Mr. Loveland’s and his call of 
the previous afternoon upon the rich 
Mrs. Abensmythe. From that call 
they had returned with what they con- 
sidered a promise of the necessary 
thousand which was to clench the 
construction of the new hall by the 
Stonine Company. They had seen 
Saunders, and he had promised to 
vote for Stonine if the money was 
forthcoming. It was as good as settled, 
so they had thought. But when, this 
very morning, they had once more 
visited the mansion on the hill to 
see Mrs, Abensmythe and receive the 
cheque, they found that lady gone 
away for the day, and, instead of 
the cheque, a letter. 

‘ And here it is,” whispered Colton 
fiercely. ‘‘ Read it, Mr. Frost, and 
see if there is some way you can think 
of to help us out.” 

Mr. Frost took the letter bearing 
the Abensmythe crest. It was short, 
but very much to the point. 


DEAR Mr. CoL_ton,—Since our interview last 
evening circumstances have changed, and 
make it my duty to otherwise dispose of the 
larger part of the thousand I had intended to 
give to the hall fund. I feel that it should 
be given elsewhere. This my conscience tells 
me to do. I am sorry, but the decision is 
irrevocable. 


Mr. Frost read the note and re- 
turned it to the trembling recipient. 

“You say the old girl has departed 
for the day ?”’ he asked. 

“Yes. She’s taken that child of 
hers over to some specialist doctor 
in Trumet to see if she is ill because 
she fell in the pond. And there isn’t 
one chance in a million that she’ll be 
back before the meeting is over.” 

‘* Telegraph her, care of the doctor.” 

“We have. But she doesn’t 
answer.” 

“And the majority at the meeting 
will vote against Stonine if her 
cheque isn’t produced ?” 

“Certain,” affirmed Sam. 

‘Then, gentlemen,” said Mr. Frost, 
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yawning slightly, “ I suggest that we 
walk down to the hotel, get my grip 
and return in time for me to take the 
three-thirty train back to the city. 
It remains only to congratulate the 
people of Eastboro upon securing 
what will undoubtedly be a very 
attractive brick building for munici- 
pal purposes.” 

He rose and took a cigar from his 
pocket. The conspirators looked at 
each other, and then at him. 

“But,” demanded Mr. Colton, 
brandishing an agitated fist. ‘‘ Who’s 
going to pay us for all the trouble 
we’ve taken on your account? 
Where’s Sam’s five hundred coming- 
from ?” 

Then Loveland rose to his feet. 
‘“‘See here, you, Frost; you offered 
to bribe us. I can prove you tried to 
bribe Colton, and he can swear you 
tried it on me. Bribing is a prison 
crime, isn’t it ? Now, what’s to pre- 
vent our giving evidence ? What is 
it going to be worth to you to keep 
it quiet ?”’ 

The representative from the city 
looked the men over as if he were in- 
specting a pair of curious animals. 

‘* Loveland,”’ he said, “‘ you interest 
me in a way, yet I’ve seen specimens 
of your tribe before. When I’m 
obliged to touch them I always wash 
my hands afterward. The Eureka 
Hardware and Construction Company 
is naturally desirous of doing business 
whenever it can. It thought it worth 
while to make the effort to erect a 
Stonine building in this place, because 
such a building would be in the 
nature of an advertisement. It even 
felt that it might be worth while to 
pay a commission in order to put the 
deal through. Our tender was—you 
know the figure. If we get the con- 
tract the commission will be paid— 
purely a commission, that’s all. If 
we don’t get it, we shall continue to 
exist.” 
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Mr. Loveland, somewhat pale, sat 
down again upon his barrel. Mr. 
Colton wiped his forehead. 

‘Mr. Frost,” he began, ‘“*Sam is 
a little rash in his statement of the 
case. He’s worried, that’s all. If 
we could find where the money had 
been given, perhaps——”’ 

He paused. There were footsteps 
approaching the shop. Loveland 
peeped through the partially closed 
door. 

“It’s the groom to Mrs. Aben- 
smythe,” he whispered. ‘‘ What is he 
doing here?” 

The groom entered the shop and 
stood facing its proprietor. He was 
a surly man at all times, and now he 
seemed more so than ever. 

‘* You’re a nice one, ain’t you?” 
he observed, addressing Hosea, who 
blinked mildly at him through his 
spectacles. 

He had been drinking, but Hosea 
did not notice this. He stared in a 
puzzled way through the mended 
spectacles. 

‘What are you talking about, 
Rourke ?”’ he asked slowly. 

‘Well, you lost me my job. Got 
me sacked, you did. If you hadn’t 
been so quick as to turn that pony 
into the pond [’d have stopped 
it, and everything would have been 
all right. But, no, you had to do 
the hero-act, and the old woman 
takes it out of me, and I lose a good 
job. I’ve a mind to——” 

Mr. Small held up his hand. “ Hold 
on, Rourke,” he protested. “I don’t 
understand. Have you lost your 
job? Has Mrs. Abensmythe dis- 
charged you? ’Tain’t likely, because 
she’s one of the _ kindest - hearted, 
most generous women that ever 


‘‘ She? She never did a kind thing 
in her life. Never——” 

‘“ That’s alie!’? Mr. Small shouted 
it, for he was shaking with indigna- 
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tion. “‘ I won’t have such talk in my 
place. Mrs. Abensmythe is a kind- 
spirited, far-seeing lady, and I resect. 
her.”” 

‘* I know what I’m talking about,”’ 
said the groom. ‘“* I——” 

‘““ And J know. See here, Rourke! 
I wasn’t meaning to say anything 
about it for the present, but no man 
shall speak so of that lady while I 
listen. She’s my partner, I’d have you 
toknow. I went to her withmy new 
lock and I showed it to her. For a 
time she didn’t seem interested. Only 
yesterday she told me she couldn’t 
take a share in it. But this morning 
she wrote me a note with her own 
hand, And what do you think was 
in it? A cheque for a thousand 
pounds.”’ 

From an inside pocket Hosea pro- 
duced an envelope. From the en- 
velope he took a cheque and a letter. 
The former he folded and placed care- 
fully in another pocket. The letter he 
read aloud, as follows :— 

DEAR MR. SMALL, —It gives me great pleasure 
to enclose a cheque for a thousand pounds. 
Your own heart, with its sense of duty bravely 
done, will tell you why I send it. I shall 
call later to express my obligation in person. 

Gratefully yours, 
ANNETTE PAYSON-PERKINS ABENSMYTHE. 

The letter certainly caused a sensa- 
tion. Rourke, the groom, stared at 
the reader, his mouth open. In the 
back room Frost smiled grimly at the 
astonished faces of the two Boardmen. 

‘There !’’ crowed Hosea, waving 
the note triumphantly. “ Now will 
you call her mean and stingy ? She’s 
a business woman, she is.”’ 

‘“QOne thousand pounds!”’ inter- 
rupted Rourke, in wondering disgust. 
‘For hauling that spoiled kid out of 
the wet. I’d a-drowned her for half.” 

** You don’t understand,” protested 
the inventor. ‘My taking Miss 
Edith out of the pond had nothing to 
do with it. This is for an investment 
in my new lock.” 
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‘Don’t be an ass. I heard her 
laughing only a week ago. Pointed 
you out as a native who was cracked 
on ridiculous inventions. The thou- 
sand pounds is for saving her young 
one’s life, as she calls it. She was 
preaching about your being a hero 
all the way home. I say, Small! I’ve 
lost my job through you, and I’m 
hard up. Lend me a hundred, will 
you? Or fifty’ll do.” 

But Mr. Small did not heed the 
appeal for a loan. His face had lost 
its triumphant expression, and now 
wore a troubled look. 

‘Look here, Rourke,”’ he cried ; 
***twas the lock. She is - 

‘**Lock!”’ said the groom, deris- 
ively. ‘ You’re a hero; don’t you 
know it? She’s one of them that 
believes in heroes. She gave you that 
cheque for a reward. Aw! lend me 


Hosea stamped his foot. ‘‘ I don’t 
believe it,’’ he shouted. “ I want you 
to understand that I am not asking 
folk to give me money. If I thought 
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**] DIDN'T ASK YOU FOR CHARITY, TAKE THE MONEY BACK.'” 


she gave me this, do you know what 
I’d do? Vd—I’d I’d tear it up 
and send her the pieces.” 

A wiser man, or one better ac- 
quainted with the idiosyncrasies of 
the inventor’s impracticable make-up, 
would have believed this theatrical 
assertion. But Rourke, being neither 
very wise nor impracticable where 
money was concerned, was _ in- 
credulous. He laughed  uproar- 
lously. 

‘Yes, you would!” he shouted. 
‘** Hello ! Who’s ‘i 

The heavy door of the back room 
swung open, and Colton appeared, 
flushed and excited. Loveland was 
at his heels. Frost, the representative 
of Stonine, strolled after them, look- 
ing bored. He seated himself in a 
chair by the inventor’s work-bench, 
and absently began turning over the 
drawings thereon. 

‘* Mr. Colton,” cried Hosea, turning 
hotly towards him. ‘ Did you hear 
what this chap’s been saying? Do 
you believe——” 
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Colton was acquainted with the 
Small idiosyncrasies. He knew the 
pride and the self-sacrificing stub- 
bornness. And also he saw a light, or 
thought he did. 

‘* Hosea,” he said solemnly, ‘‘I 
did hear it. What Rourke says about 
Mrs. Abensmythe laughing at you 
and your lock is true. She just 
gave you that cheque, Hosea, for 
saving her daughter. It’s .the 
most brazen insult to a self-respect- 
ing honest working man _ that I 
ever heard of. I know now what she 
meant by telling us that she had a 
thousand left in her charity fund, and 
was waiting for a chance to give it 
out to the deserving poor. I——”’ 

** Charity !’’ Hosea’s face was pale, 
but his lips were set and his eyes were 
snapping behind the _ spectacles. 
‘* Charity / Weare poor enough, but 
we've never asked for charity yet. I 
tried to stop that pony just the same 
as anybody would have done. I 
wasn’t expecting to be paid for it. 
Charity ! Where’s my hat ?” 

He was rushing about the shop in 
search of the war-scarred derby. 

‘* Hold on! Wait, Hosea,” pleaded 
Colton, seizing his arm. ‘‘ Where 
are you going ?”’ 

““Going! I’m going to tell Mrs. 
Abensmythe to take her money. I 
want her to‘understand that J[——”’ 

“Wait! wait! Don’t be hasty. 
She isn’t at home, anyway. And, 
besides, giving it back is too good for 
her. There’s a way of doing good with 
it that Sam and me know about that 
will please this town and make you a 
bigger hero than ever. Endorse that 
cheque to me, Hosea, and——Great 
Scott! it’s the lady herself.” 

The by-road leading to the front 
door of the smithy curved away for 
several hundred yards until it joined 
the main street leading to the station. 
Turning from the main street into this 
by-road was a smart dog-cart, driven 
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by no less a person than Mrs. Aben- 
smythe. Edith was beside her mother, 
and a servant, elevated to the position 
of groom in Rourke’s place, occupied 
the rear seat. The drive to and from 
Trumet had taken less time than Mrs. 
Abensmythe had anticipated. 

Rourke had no desire to meet his 
late irate mistress. He gave one 
glance at the dog-cart, and then 
bolted out of the shop and disap- 
peared among the pines. Hosea 
rushed down the road to meet the 
approaching equipage. 

‘*She mustn’t see us here,” ex- 
claimed Mr. Loveland. ‘‘ She’d sus- 
pect we were trying to work on 
Hosea.”’ 

‘**[ want to hear what they say,” 
Colton whispered. ‘“‘ Small’s bringing 
her back. Come into the back room, 
and shut the door. Be quick, Mr. 
Frost.” 

But Mr. Frost paid no attention. 
He was very busy with the drawings 
and models on the work-bench. 

‘*“Come, Mr. Frost,” urged Colton. 
‘Well, stay there. She don’t know 
you anyway. Quick, Sam!” 

They ran into the back room. The 
heavy door swung shut with a click 
and a portentous clank. The dog-cart, 
with Hosea Small walking beside it, 
approached the shop. 

‘“I don’t catch your meaning, Mr. 
Small,” protested Mrs. Abensmythe 
haughtily. °* Certainly I sent you the 
cheque. It was the least I could do 
in the circumstances.” 

‘* But—but what I want to know, 
ma’am, is this: Did you give it to 
me for saving her ? ”’ pointing to Miss 
Edith, ‘or because you wanted to 
finance my new lock ?” 

‘“T don’t see that that makes any 
difference. I gave it. It seems to 
me that is sufficient.” 

‘* Excuse me, ma’am, but it isn’t. 
I want to know.” 

“Very well, then. I know nothing 
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of your—your lock; but I do know 
that you rescued my child at the risk 
of your life. The Abensmythes have 
never been ungrateful, and——”’ 

** Take it back,’? Hosea was hold- 
ing the cheque at arm’s length. 

‘What ? Don’t you wantit 2” 

“No, ma’am; not that way. I 
don’t save lives for wages. I offered 
you a good opportunity for an in- 
vestment, and I didn’t ask you 
for charity. Take the money back.” 

This was something entirely new 
in Mrs. Abensmythe’s experience. 
Her pride, as great as that of Mr. 
Small, was deeply touched. 

‘’ Oh, very well!’ she said. “ Cer- 
tainly I shall take it back, if you 
wish. But I must say e 

She had taken the cheque mechanic- 
ally. Hosea turned and marched back 


to his shop. Mrs. Abensmythe, with 


a very red face, whipped up her 
horse and drove on. 

‘“I—I suppose I might have told 
him to use the money for his ridiculous 
lock if he wished to,’’ she mused. 
** But I never was so treated in my 
life. Why, the creature actually 
spoke as though I had insulted him ! ” 

Hosea stumbled blindly to the little 
building, and leaned heavily against 
its outer wall, Then he was aware 
that Mr. Frost, of the Eureka Hard- 
ware Company, was standing beside 
him. 

** Small ! ” said Mr. Frost excitedly. 
*“[’ve been looking over these draw- 
ings and the models of that invention 
of yours. All this part,” he added, 
indicating a sheet of the drawings, 
‘““is old-fashioned enough, but that 
lever and that part here—why, man, 
it’s great! It would cut the cost in 
two if 1t would work. And I'll be 
hanged if it doesn’t look as if it would 
work !”’ . 

The inventor roused himself. 
‘Work ?”’ he snorted, indignantly. 


‘“T’ve got a working model set up 
and ready. Where’s Colton and Sam 
Loveland ? Have they gone ? ” 

** Yes, yes,” replied Frost hurriedly. 
“Yes, they’ve —they’ve gone. But 
that working model—where is it ? ” 

*“ Why, it’s on——. Who shut that 
door?” a # 

He was pointing toward the iron- 
clad door of the inner room. 

“T’ve got a model on that door,” 
he cried. “‘I wound it up and set 
it this morning to show Mrs. Aben- 
smythe when she came back. It’s a 
spring lock and set for ten hours. 
Now I couldn’t show it to you if I 
wanted to. Couldn’t open it till the 
ten hours are up. That’s where my 
lock has the advantage. It’s——”’ 

Mr. Frost stared at him. 

“Do you mean to say,” he de- 
manded chokingly, “that that door 
can’t be opened for ten hours ? ”’ 

““ Not unless you set out to break 
it down with dynamite or a crowbar. 
And then it would take half the after- 
noon. Butat the end of ten hours it 
unlocks itself. That’s another point 
that—What’s the joke ? ” 

His companion was rocking back 
and forth in fits of silent laughter. 

‘“Oh, nothing,” he gasped. ‘I 
thought of something funny. Small, 
you come with me to my hotel. The 
Eureka Company wants to know more 
about that time-lock of yours. If it 
is what it seems to be there is a good 
deal in it for you. Come on.” 

Unbelieving, yet with the dawn of a 
resurrected hope in his face, the in- 
ventor walked on with his new friend. 
The clock on the church tower 
boomed two. The fateful meeting 
of Boardmen was to be called to 
order at that hour. 

Mr. Frost, the unfathomable, broke 
into another fit of laughter. 

‘* Small,”’ he said, ‘* I shall believe 
in melodrama after this!” 

oe 


MODERN HOMES 


By T. RAFFLES DAVISON 


XXII.—“LUCKLEY,’” WOKINGHAM. 


HEN a house is built in a 
close environment of trees, 
so that any comprehensive 
view of it can only be 

obtained from a short distance, the 
necessity for a broad and dignified 
treatment is perhaps less apparent 
than for those buildings which stand 
right out in the open, and which 
may be compared in bulk and form 
with large natural objects, or great 
spaces of land or water. But the 
charm of a_ long, low-spreading 
house is nearly always apparent 
on a country site, and, seen through 
a perspective of tall trees, such 
a mass and outline as that of 
“ Luckley ” is very pleasing, and effec- 
tive by force of contrast between the 


vertical lines of tree trunks and the 
long, horizontal mass of the building 
blocks. 

There is no indication of the 
“Luckley”? house at the entrance 
lodge, but gradually, as we approach 
through the wood, its long, low mass 
of red tells through the tree perspec- 
tive, and we appreciate the pleasing 
effect of the variously toned surfaces 
of red walls and roofs which strike a 
note of warm colour and peaceful 
simplicity, making an essentially right 
expression for a country house. The 
approach is so arranged that the 
drive comes up to the centre of the 
entrance front from the wood, and 
we at once note the symmetry of the 
composition, which is centred by the 
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white porch in a wide setting of 
plain wall surface. 

To both main fronts of the house 
we have a similar plan arrange- 
ment, with flanking projecting wings 
at either end, and a white porch 
in the centre. On the garden 
front the recessed centre is paved 
with red-tiled walks, and stone 
flagging between, and flower bor- 
ders, the object being to provide a 
pleasant lounging space and sun trap. 
The development of the garden 
promises great possibilities, as it is 
carefully and gradually evolved from 
the formal surroundings of the house 
towards the woodland and _ wild 
garden’beyond. There is a consider- 
able sinking in the ground to the east 
side, which will make a delightful 
sunk garden. 

It has been before remarked in these 
articles that two nearly similar plans 
of houses are made to produce very 
different effects by the general interior 
design, and the plan of “Luckley,” 
whilst following very closely on a type 
of plan which is familiar enough, has 


formed the basis for some fresh and 
individual treatment. The two en- 
trance porches lead into a vestibule 
which crosses the centre block of the 
house from front to back. The stairs 
are enclosed to the east, and beyond 
this the corridor, which crosses from 
the hall, leads to the dining-room, in 
the eastern wing, projecting on the 
garden side. Northward of this we 
find the cloakroom and pantry, and 
stretching out to the north is a large 
wing, containing the kitchen offices. 
Thus the dining-room and kitchen 
block are well removed from the 
other entertaining rooms. 

At the west side of the central 
vestibule we have the large hall par- 
lour, with a comfortable inglenook, 
and beyond this the drawing-room 
in the south-west wing. The billiard- 
room is in the north-west wing, and 
the study comes between this and 
the drawing-room. The billiard-room 
is approached down three steps 
from the corner of the hall, to 
afford greater height. On referring to 
the plan, it will be seen that windows 
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THE DRAWING ROOM. | 


look out over the recessed court 
on the garden front, both from the 
dining-room and the drawing-room, 
and these afford interesting side views 
of the house. 

Having followed the progress of Mr. 
Ernest Newton’s work for a good 
many years, it appears to me a strik- 
ing tribute to his ability as an archi- 
tect that his designs wear well, and 
the interest we feel in them is of a 
kind that lasts. He has, of course, had 
his fling at several varieties of design, 
and has followed many of our earlier 
and more picturesque types than 
this of “ Luckley.” But this last is of 
especial interest as carrying forward 
that type of design which obtained 
just before we began to lose touch 
with tradition. Shortly after the 
period which this house represents, 
we began to flounder in a sea of mis- 
guided revivals of Classic which re- 
duced the real interest of domestic 
architecture to the lowest ebb ever 
seen in England. Readers will notice 
that the design now illustrated is 


very English in feeling, and though it 
is very orderly, restrained, and sym- 
metrical in its exterior, so as to pro- 
duce a good feeling of breadth and 
some dignity, it has yet a cosy home- 
like look, with something of that real 
distinction of emphasis which makes 
our old buildings so attractive. In 
spite of (or because of) the immense > 
number of houses Mr. Newton has 
designed, each succeeding effort may 
be counted upon to possess some 
individuality of expression. 

As for the inside, much that might 
be remarked for quality is a matter 
of general proportions and = sim- 
plicity of treatment which would not 
count for much in illustration. My 
sketch of the hall is only one of two 
or three good points of view possible 
in that apartment, and is given to 
show how the corridor effect is pro- 
duced past each side of the central 
vestibule. It will be seen that by semi- 
circular vaulting, faced by wood 
architraves, the corridor effect is 
produced up to the face of the 
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inglenook. The cross views from the 
hall are charming—out towards the 
entrance court on one side and across 
the lawn towards the wood on the 


other. 


THE ENTRANCE FRONT. 


and there is a moulded marble 
architrave to the fireplace. The 
billiard-room fireplace is built up of 
fine old carved woodwork. The stair- 
case railing, instead of the ordinary 
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The drawing-room is distinguished 
by a very happily proportioned ingle- 
nook and fireplace, which is framed 
in by detached columns and beams. 
All the woom ark is finished white, 
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balusters, has a filling of latticed 
woodwork. 

The stair hall opens out very 
agreeably on to wide landings and 
corridors on the upper level. One 
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of the bedroom fireplaces is illus- 
trated as an example of detail 
in the upper part of the house. This 
mantelpiece is built up in woodwork, 
which is painted white, and a dainty 
colour effect is obtained by some 
beautiful green veined Connemara 
marble in the architrave and curb to 
the fireplace. The tile surround and 
hearth are in a nice textured white 
tile and the grate frame is in brass. 

This house is one of those happy 
results where the definite wishes of the 
clients in acertain direction have been 
very fully realized by the architect. 
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It is to be feared that few clients 
have very definite ideas as to what 
they really want; and, doubtless, in 
very many instances the house is 
somewhat of a surprise to them when 
itis finally complete. One cannot 
doubt, however, that distinct wishes 
and limitations often act as a spur 
to the architect, and are really help- 
ful in the evolution of a satisfactory 
design. ‘‘Luckley” may certainly 
be counted amongst the best efforts 
of an architect who has had a large 
share in the development of modern 
domestic architecture. 
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THE SUBSTITUTE 


By AN DREW LINDSAY 


Illustrated by E. S. Hardy 


HE Padre was once more abroad 


among his people and the news 


of his reappearance spread 
with lightning-like rapidity 


throughout his parish, which lay, for 
the most part, in narrow dingy streets 
of high, narrow houses in the sloping: 


environs of Naples. The priest’s pro- 
gress through these perpetually sun- 
less ways was watched from behind 
screens of gently half-closing doors, 
and from behind curtains that fell 
across casements as if a soft wind 
had blown them to their positions, 
while heads that hung over balconies 
were quickly drawn inward, their 
owners apparently having matters 
requiring attention elsewhere. 

The Padre moved onward through 
the steep, winding ways, climbing 
now, and again descending; but no 


man approached to bid him welcome, 


to their midst again. It seemed as if 
he were shunned by all except the 
half-naked bambinos, who in their 
play fell against his long legs and 
tumbled to the lava pavement, from 
whence they were rescued by the tall 
priest. 

The dutiful parishioners, who sur- 
reptitiously watched the Padre’s 
movements, regarded him with a 
veneration almost amounting to awe, 
while the undutiful of his flock ex- 
perienced conflicting emotions as they 
looked upon him, for to minds that 
still retained a remnant of religious 
feeling, and something of superstition, 
this evidence of the priest’s recovery 
seemed little less than miraculous. 

It was the Padre’s first appearance 
after what was ambiguously alluded to 
as his “‘ accident.”’ The priest walked 


with firm, reliant tread, and betrayed 
no knowledge of this surveillance. 
Some, whose eyes followed him, 
drew breath sharply when he ap- 
proached the shop of Pietro, sturdiest 
member of the society the priest had 
tried to break, and many breathed 
freer when he had passed it. Pietro’s, 
of all the houses in the street, alone 
remained blank. | 

Coming to an old stone stairway, 
of which the balustrade had partially 
fallen away, the priest ascended, and 
opening a door at the top, disap- 
peared for the moment from the 
vision of his people. The squalid room 
he entered was dimly lighted through 
its single, time-blackened window. 
Here a doctor bent over a youth. 
In one hand he held a lighted cruse, 
which he moved this way and that, — 
as suited his convenience, the rays 
occasionally lighting his own austere 
features as well as the more classical 
outline of the head resting on the 
tattered couch. He raised the youth’s 
eyelids and peered into his eyes. 

‘“‘ T was only just in time,”’ he said, 
without looking round, apparently 
recognising the priestly step. “ He 
tried to poison himself, but someone 
intervened.” 

‘“Do you recognise him?” asked 
the priest. 

‘“He is not of Naples,” replied 
the doctor, ‘‘and I imagine he is of 
the nobility. When I arrived there 
was the usual excited throng, and I 
gathered that some desperate task 
had been given him, and he preferred 
death to its accomplishment.” 

The priest sat down on a stool at 
the head of the couch. 
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“Ah, the Society,” he said, ‘re- 
gretfully, ‘“‘it is always responsible 
for these mysterious cases.” 

“Well, poor youth,” said the 
doctor, ‘‘ whatever his trouble, he 
will soon awake to it again.” -’ 

““Ts he wounded ?” inquired the 
priest, who was an expert in the 
tracing of wounds to certain knives, 
and knew the favoured weapon of 
many of this terrible Society that the 
Church was at such pains to suppress. 
He had a gruesome collection at home, 


and could tell at once the wound of |. 


the knife with the down-curved 
handle, and the wound of the wide 
blade, with the cruel, curved point, 
and of the terrible springed-back 
knife of Naples. He knew also the 
knife that had scarred his own brow, 
and left him dying in the street had 
not his servant, Giovanna, discovered 
him in time. 

‘* He is not wounded,” the doctor 
said, and began to place his instru- 
ments in their cases again. ‘I can 
do no more,’ he concluded, and 
turned to depart. As the priest bowed 
him a courteous adieu, the doctor felt 
a thrill of horror and anger at the 
marring of his broad, benevolent 
brow. 

‘* A demon’s work !’’ he muttered, 
as he hurried down the broken steps. 

Left alone in the hovel-like room, 
the Padre secured as well as he could 
the rude fastenings of the door, and 
turned again to the still unconscious 
figure. He believed he recognised in 
the young man a member of an Italian 
family of ancient lineage, and one that 
he had known intimately in his own 
youth. Bending over the patient, he 
gently unfastened the stained and 
worn tunic, buttoned securely over 
the thin chest. Exploring with deft, 
sympathetic fingers, he drew a letter 
from an inner pocket of the shirt. 
He glanced first at the heading and 
then at the signature, then returned it 
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to its hiding-place, murmuring, ‘I 
thought so.” 

He drew up the stool again and sat 
down to await the wakening. In 
deep thoughtfulness he indulged him- 
self in several pinches of snuff, but 
presently he took up the cruse again, 
and studied the features afresh. The 
youth breathed evenly now, as if in 
natural slumber, and the priest set 
down the light and sighed heavily. 
How was he to rescue this youthful 
victim from the relentless Society ? 

The sleeper stirred and finally sat 
up, turning his first conscious glance 
apprehensively towards the door. 
Then, fully realising the situation, 
he moaned: “ They will not even let 
me die,’”’ and flung himself backward 
on the couch again. 

‘* The door is secure as I can make 
it,’ said the Padre, answering the 
glance rather than the young man’s 
words. | 

“You are kind,”’ the latter said: 
‘but it is to no purpose; you 
cannot save me,” he ended despair- 
ingly. 

‘* Count Torcellini,” said the priest, 
sternly, “ you must get to your Castle, 
and to your mother. We shall have 
no time to lose in the doing it.” 

The young man buried his face in 
his hands and groaned, but in a 
moment he looked up. 

‘“You cannot know my name. I 

am not Torcellini,’’ and he buried his 
face in his hands again. 
- “My son, I knew your mother in 
the old days in Florence, and by some 
means you shall return to her,” said 
the priest resolutely. ‘You will 
yet wear the name of Torcellini in 
honour.”’ | 

“Too late! Too late!’ moaned 
the youth. “ There is that between 
me and my fathers that can never be 
amended. I shall not return.” 

The priest placed a hand on the 
young man’s shoulder ; 
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‘*Torcellini,’” he said authorita- 
tively, ‘‘rise up at once and come 
with me.” 

‘“T cannot. They will not allow 
me to depart,’ he ended piteously. 

‘* We shall try, however,”’ said the 
priest, encouragingly. 

‘* But you will incur danger; danger 
that you do not know of,” said the 
youth, still fearful. 

‘*My son, look at me,” and the 
Padre held the cruse aloft that its 
light might fall on his scarred brow. 

. The youth, looking upward, emitted 
a long-drawn ‘‘ Oh!” and sank back 
in alarm. 

‘* At this moment I bear a charmed 
life,’ said the priest, ‘‘ and you must 
help me by being courageous.” 

Count Torcellini stood up, and at 
his sudden change of posture, after 
his recent ordeal, he was seized with 
a giddiness and would have fallen, 
had not the priest supported him. 

““They watch outside,” he said, 
with quivering lips. 

‘“No matter,’ said the 
‘You can walk now.” 

‘* For me it does not matter, but 
for you—Padre, I cannot.” 

‘* We shall not be molested. Come! ”’ 

They passed from the close, dark 
room, down the steps and into the 
street, the priest supporting the 
young man as they walked. Furtive 
glances from beneath low-drawn head- 
gear met them on every side, and 
glimpses of men as they vanished into 
dark corners and hastily through 
doorways, yet many of the women 
they encountered bent a reverent 
knee before the father, but all looked 
curiously at the youth, who, after 
deep breaths of the fresh air, was 
much recovered. Finally, reaching 
a level street, the Padre signalled a 
loitering carriage, into which he half 
pushed, half lifted the young man. He 
was about to give the driver the 
address of a lady of high rank, and 
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ask him to drive there, when a man 
pushed the Padre aside and stepped 
into the waiting vehicle. The priest’s 
first impulse was to thrust the man 
out, but he quickly recognised the 
necessity for restraint and caution, 
and he gave his own address to the 
driver, instead of that he had meant 
to give. The lithe, rather under- 
sized individual who thrust him- 
self upon them, sat down beside 
Torcellini, leaving the Padre no 
choice but to take the smaller seat 
facing the others. This situation the 
priest accepted quietly, and took the 
seat he was compelled to. He asked 
suavely : 

‘“ Whom have I the pleasure of 
driving, and where >”? He was 
interrupted by the stranger saying 
rudely : 

“Tam Luigi Sapri; your humble 
servant, Padre, and I take an in- 
terest in your young friend.” 

The priest had been quietly observ- 
ing the man, who had the impudent 
air of a provincial, or he might have 
been a hanger-on of some of the 
learned professions in Naples, the 
Padre thought; but that he was en- 
tirely without religious feeling and a 
difficult type to deal with, the priest 
felt assured. 

An expression of hopelessness 
settled on the face of Torcellini, 
and although the priest felt the 
young man was no coward, he was 
sorry that he showed his _feel- 
ings so openly, for Sapri’s face had 
assumed lines of satisfaction. This 
stirred the priest’s indignation, and 
he said, intercepting a look of 
derision intended for Torcellini : 

** He has had an illness, and I have 
prescribed a change of air for him.” 

“Is it so?” inquired the other, 
mockingly. 

‘* A change is sometimes beneficial,”’ 
sud the priest, taking a pinch of 
snuff. 
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“But not for your friend. In 
such cases a change has been known 
to prove fatal.” 

The Padre was mentally measuring 
the distance to his house, and debat- 
ing what to do when he reached it, 
and did not reply. The stranger 
tapped him on the knee : 

“* Besides,” he said, ‘‘the Society 
brothers of your young friend have 
already settled on the change neces- 
sary to his peculiar requirements.”’ 

There came a look into the priest’s 
eyes that in some measure quelled 
the insolence of Sapri, as he said : 

“* And I, his father in God, have 
settled the change of air necessary 
for the young man.” 

The little carriage drew up at the 
Padre’s house, and its master politely 
waved Sapri to alight. 

** Not before the Church, Padre,” 
he said in mock humility; then he 
added: “I need not remind your 
Reverence that the brothers of your 
friend are a power too great to be 
uselessly antagonised.”’ 

** Descend, Signor,” said the Padre, 
shortly, who still entertained a hope 
that he might shake off the man and 
reach, through hard driving, the ad- 
dress of his previous intention. Sapri 
must have divined his thoughts, for 
he said, jeeringly : 

“* It is useless ; I will not precede 
the Reverend Father.” 

The Padre wrestled for a moment 
with the temptation to use force, 
when he noticed they were receiving 
the particular regard of two men who 
had been leaning against a stone wall 
opposite, but on hearing the alterca- 
tion had straightened themselves and 
drawn within earshot. 

The Padre realised that he would be 
extremely fortunate if he could get 
Torcellini even within his own house. 
His faithful Giovanna stood in the 
doorway. The priest alighted, and 
after him Torcellini, more slowly. 


Sapri, feeling sure of his quarry, 
turned a moment to speak to his 
followers, when the Padre almost 
threw the youth into Giovanna’s arms. 
Very soon there were bars and bolts 
between the young man and this por- 
tion of the enemy, and the priest knew 
he had secured a respite. The two 
entered the study, and from between 
the chinks of the heavy shutters to 
his windows the priest saw Sapri, 
unconcernedly holding the men in 
conversation, 

In a fervour of thanks for her mas- 
ter’s safety, Giovanna was about to 
turn the key upon him and his guest, 
and lock them in the library for greater 
safety; but the priest, seeing her in- 
tention and noting the white face 
and trembling body of Torcellini,com- 
manded her to bring food and wine. 

The youth drank the wine, and 
after a few morsels of food he asked : 

‘“ Why do you not go back; you 
who can?” 

‘*T shall return when I am too 
old for the fight, but at present my 
duty lies here where trouble is, my 
son. I shall surely return, but not 
yet; not yet,” and the Padre’s lips 
set with determination, till only a 
thin line showed where his mouth was. 

‘*Now, Count Torcellini, tell me 
what is the power this Society holds 
over you?” 

‘‘ Padre,”’ said the young man, “ I 
am ashamed. Only three months 
since and I was happy. The Prince 
Cas is 

‘“Betray no secrets,’ said the 
priest; ‘‘ keep to your own case.”’ 

“7 was persuaded to join the ter- 
rible fraternity, but I have no doubt 
I should have been safe, had I not 
blundered upon one of their secret 
tribunals andj learned what they 
were capable of. I remonstrated, and 
was foolish enough to believe I had 
persuaded them to my views. Later, 
I knew better, when I saw vengeance 
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executed on one who disobeyed and 
thought to escape. Lots were cast 
for a deed of violence. I drew the 
fatal number. I refused;. I begged 
them to do with me what they would, 
but nothing availed. My task accom- 
plished, I should be free. Then began 
my folly of subterfuge, and attempt 
at escape. They let me believe I had 
succeeded until success was at hand, 
then some of their number appeared, 
and I learned the uselessness of strug- 
gling. I thought I had outwitted 
them this morning, but you know 
what happened.” 

‘You must help me to win your 
freedom,’’said the priest with decision. 

‘*T despair of it,’ said the youth, 
with a shudder. “* Let me go to my 
fate. Do not endanger your own 
life, Padre.” 3 

‘Finish your wine, and do not 
talk so freely of dying. I bear 
on my brow what requires expia- 
tion, and your Society; your brother- 
hood, shall expiate.”’ 

At that moment a bell broke upon 
their conversation. 

‘“ Let me go,” begged the youth. 

‘“My son,’’ said the Padre, “‘ re- 
main here until I return.” 

The priest looked through the gredle 
and saw an old woman standing very 
close to it. She appeared to be 
speaking to someone whom the priest 
could not see. She stretched out her 
hand and immediately the bell pealed 
through the house again. She was 
blind; one of his humblest parish- 
loners, the priest knew. Giovanna 
stood in the background, wringing 
her hands and imploring her master 
not to open the door. 

** Remember what they did before,”’ 
she wailed. 

The Padre took a pinch of snuff, and 
motioned Giovanna back to her 
domain, then he slowly, and with 
much noise and deliberation, undid 
the bolts and opened the door; the 
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woman had fled, but Sapri stood 
there. 

‘* You wish to speak to me ?”’ the 
Padre asked. “‘ Come in.” 

_ The priest spoke in cold, command- 

ing tones, as to an inferior, which 
nettled Sapri, accustomed to com- 
mand, and who did not like to be com- 
manded ; but almost before he realised 
it, he was inside, and the door bolted 
again. The Padre looked down 
upon him from his greater stature, 
and some of the man’s insolent 
swagger disappeared. 

“We have waited,” Sapri said, 
‘““and we consider our little brother 
has been long enough with you, especi- 
ally as he has an appointment of some 
importance, for. which he must put 
himself in readiness.” 

“ I speak for my friend,” replied 
the Padre. ‘‘ He will not keep the 
appointment you speak of, and he 
shall remain in my house just so long 
as he elects to remain.” 

Sapri shrugged his shoulders. 

‘Then I cannot answer for conse- . 
quences,”” he said, ‘“‘if our brother 
elects to remain longer in ’—Sapri 
looked around him—“ this very pleas- 
ant house ’’—he gave another signi- 
ficant shrug. ‘“‘ Well, he will not be 
allowed to remain—that is all. I 
shall carry your message, or is it a 
challenge, Signor Padre ? ”’ 

The priest, who wore a black skull 
cap, well over the brow to conceal 
the scar, now carelessly removed the 
cap. 

Sapri started at the sight of the 
livid marks in the form of a cross. 

“Ugh!” he ejaculated. “ Clumsy 
idiot, Pietro!” 

The man’s involuntary words con- 
firmed the priest’s own knowledge of 
the instrument the Society had used 
in wounding him. Sapri looked un- 
comfortable, and edged towards the 
door. 

‘ T shall deliver your message to the 
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Chief of our Order,” he said. ‘* Will 
you open the door, Padre ?”’ 

‘“ Not yet,” said the priest, for an 
expedient had occurred to him. 

He faced Sapri squarely, for he saw 
that the scar disturbed him. 

‘I will give up my young friend to 
_ the Society if I fail to find a sub- 
stitute to perform the Society’s work 
within a’stated time. You will accept 
a substitute ?”’ he asked. 

The man reflected a moment, then 
he laughed lightly. 

“You might as well give him up 
now, Padre,’ he said, “for you will 
not find a substitute for the work your 
_ young friend has pledged himself to 
do.”’ 

‘* If I do not,I will give him to you.” 

“It is unprecedented, but——”’ 

‘“Give me two hours,” urged the 
priest, and Sapri, the sight of the 
wounds possibly causing him to 
acquiesce, and knowing the priest 
would not succeed, consented. 

‘* Expect me in two hours,” said the 
Padre. “I shall be accompanied by 
a member of your own fraternity, who 
will be willing to do anything you 
may have commanded the young 
man within to do. If I fail, I will 
place Count Torcellini outside my 
door. Do you agree?” 

“Oh, very well,” rejoined Sapri, 
‘‘ have it as you wish.” 

Sapri knew that members of the 
Order, who had not the enlightenment 
of his superior education, felt a strong 
disinclination to offer violence to a 
priest, and he realised that if it came 
to a struggle between them for the 
young man, the priest would have 
some advantage. So, believing it the 
easiest way out of a difficulty, he con- 
sented, but he chafed at the loss of 
time. 

A hot day was declining into a 
close, sultry evening when the Padre 
walked again in the street he had 
traversed in the morning. Dark- 


browed voluble women stood in groups 
about doorways, watching the bam- 
bini as they crawled about their feet 
or in the street. Voices sunk to 
whispers at the Padre’s approach, 
and when he entered Pietro’s door 
silence fell over all. 

The Padre passed through the 
empty shop and living room; in the 
latter apartment he motioned to 
silence a woman who rose: at the 
sight of him with a low cry of fear. 
Coming to an open door at the end 
of a passage, he paused and looked 
out. Half the small courtyard lay in 
shadow, but the light from a great 
lamp shone over a portion, making a 
brightly lighted space. Here, calmly 
performing his evening duties, moved 
the giant figure of Pietro. There was 
something repellant and alarming in 
the sight of his bare, hairy arms and 
massive shoulders. Having con- 
cluded a portion of his work to his 
satisfaction, the giant stood leaning 
on the table, gazing into space, which 
was the dark portion of the wall. The 
Padre’s hand on his shoulder startled 
him, and he stood upright, hur- 
riedly crossing himself, but when he 
turned and realised who had touched 
him, he seemed rooted to the spot, his 
eyes almost starting from his head. 

‘““T see you do not forget me, my 
good Pietro,” the priest said plea- 
santly. ‘J will recall myself still 
further to your memory.” 

As he spoke, the priest removed 
his hat, revealing the newly-healed 
scar of his injury. The sounds which 
issued from Pietro’s throat indicated 
his distress. He threw himself at the 
priest’s feet, and, in a frenzy of prayer 
and protestation, implored forgive- 
ness. From somewhere about his 
gigantic person he produced a rosary, 
which he held in his huge, trembling 
fingers. 

‘* Ah, Pietro,’’ said the Padre, 
‘never touch priest again. You did 
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your Society’s command; but now 
you must do mine. You understand, 
Pietro,” he said sternly, “‘ you must 
now do what I tell you. Follow me.”’ 

Dumbly Pietro followed the Padre. 
Crossing the little courtyard, he drew 
his sleeves over his hairy arms and 
buttoned the shirt across his hairy 
breast. The street stood in amaze- 
ment to see the two amicably to- 
gether. When Pietro understood it 
was to do the work of some brother 
in his Society, he wore the air of one 
elected to great things. The Padre 
realised it was to some crime he was 
leading the man, but he mist 
that for the moment, if he 
straighten the tangled ske'1 of = t 
Torcellini’s life. As they drew rear 
the priest’s dwelling this humble, 
erring son of the Church fell on his 
knees and implored a blessing. At 
the conclusion of the priest’s solemn 
words he rose refreshed and satisfied. 

Foreseeing the Padre would return 
alone, Sapri awaited him with some 
impatience, although he experienced a 
foretaste of his triumph in the sur- 
render of Torcellini. As the two 
hours drew near their end he grew 
slightly restless, but it was not until 
some time after he had heard wheels 
stop at the garden entrance of the 
house that Sapri rang the bell and 
demanded of Giovanna to know if the 
Padre had returned. Before the old 
woman could reply, the Padre him- 
self appeared, coming from the study 
to meet him. 

“‘Ah,” he said, ““I am ready; I 
was waiting for you.” | 

“Tt will be more to the purpose if 
Count Torcellini is ready to accom- 
pany me.” The priest’s calm smile 
seemed to irritate the man, and he 
began to thrust at the study door with 
his fist. ‘‘ Fetch him out,” he said. 
As he thrust, the door opened wider, 
and Sapri paused in astonishment. 
Between him and his victim loomed 
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a gigantic form that he had known as 
a tool for the rough work of the 
Order, but in this book-lined room he 
towered grotesque, uncouth. Sapri’s 
sense of the fitness of things was out- 
raged at the sight, and he revealed 
his annoyance. 

‘Signor Padre,” he said, ‘‘ the 
time is up. I await the fulfilment of 
your promise. Count Torcellini,’’ he 
continued, turning to the young 
man, “ you were born to the purple, 
and doubtless this is greatly to your 
taste, but your work remains to be 

lo.e.”” 

The Padre had taken his seat at 

‘s writing table. His right hand 
rested on an antique crucifix, which 
was a feature in the design of the 
table. Torcellini stood just behind 
his chair, Pietro a little forward on his 
left. With open palm of his left hand 
the Padre waved towards Pietro. 

‘“The substitute I provide for 
Count Torcellini,’”’ he said. 

Pietro advanced a step to meet his 
unwelcoming brother. 

‘** Behold me,” he said, ‘‘ I will take 
the place of the little brother.”’ 

Sapri laughed disagreeably. 

“Only the little brother can do 
the little brother’s work. A substitute 
is impossible.” 

‘““ You accepted my terms,” said 
the Padre. 

Sapri turned, and addressing Pietro 
he said: 

‘‘ The good father has had an injury 
to his head, as you may see. Some- 
times he makes mistakes. The Signor, 
too, is stubborn, but you can per- 
suade him. Take his arm, and lead 
him out to his brothers who are wait- 
ing.” 

But the giant did not move. The 
Padre not right in his mind! This 
was another sin on his soul, and he 
wondered if it could be absolved. He 
stood oblivious to the master of his 
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Sapri spoke again : 

‘Pietro, do as I command you,” 
he said authoritatively. ‘ Take the 
little brother out.”’ 

But the giaht shook his head. 

‘“ No, no,”’ he said. ‘‘ I can do the 
little brother’s work. The Padre 
desires me to. I must do what the 
Padre wills.” 

Red signals of anger burned in 
Sapri’s cheeks. He turned to Tor- 
cellini. | 

‘“You have outstayed your wel- 
come,” he said, “‘ you must leave 
with Pietro at once.” 

“*T shall not leave with Pietro,” 
replied the Count, no longer the pale 
youth of the morning. 

‘* You are brave now, brave as the 
bird of the sands, but you only hide 
in priestly drapery. This morning, 
the poison at your lips, you thought 
the door of death was open to you. 
You did not escape that way, neither 
can the Padre save you.” 

Sapri advanced towards Torcellini 
as he concluded, but Pietro barred 
his further progress, and caught his 
arm as in a vice. 

‘* He is the Padre’s,”’ he said. ‘‘ Do 
not touch him. He is the Padre’s. 
Let the others go away.” 

Sapri struggled to free himself from 
the giant’s grasp, but he struggled 
in vain until the Padre spoke. 

‘““Let him go, Pietro,’ he said. 
‘*He will keep his word.” 

Sapri, released, was thoroughly en- 
raged, and he hurried to the street 
door. While the others believed him 
to be hastily departing, he opened the 
door, and several dusky figures passed 
into the lamplit hall. 

The Padre began to doubt if, after 
all, he would be able to save the 
youth. He had been unwise to imagine 
Sapri could be temporised with, and 
now the lawless were upon them. 
Slowly and quietly a group of dark- 
cloaked, black-masked men closed 


round them, and almost filled the 
room. Torcellini’s face grew pale, 
and even the Padre grew white at the 
numerous pairs of eyes that burned 
him with their piercing glances from 
out the black masks. Perplexed and 
worried, with a movement that had 
become habitual, he drew off nis skull 
cap. Then the priest became aware 
that the eyes regarded each other. 
and he began to explain the situation, 

‘“T made a compact with Signor 
Sapri,” he said, “‘ to provide a sub- 
stitute for the Count Torcellini Be 

“Yes,” broke in Pietro. ‘“‘ Behold 
me, I am the substitute.” 

Sapri attempted to speak and 
gather the attention due to him, 
but there was no welcoming response 
among the swarthy gathering. 

‘“ What do you, standing there ?”’ 
he cried at last. “‘It is time to act. 
Seize him, and take him away!” 

The eyes shifted for a moment in 
his direction, but the attack he urged 
did not take place. They ignored 
him, passing back to the Padre, who 
still sat at his writing table. 

‘What!’ screamed Sapri, ‘are 
you all bewitched by the black magic 
of a priest ? ”’ 

Several hands crossed themselves 
hastily. 

‘* You accuse the Padre of the evil 
eye,” said one from the doorway. ‘“‘ It 
is blasphemy !” 

The Padre looked towards the 
speaker and a ray of hope entered his 
heart. | 

‘Fools! Cowards !”’ — shrieked 
Sapri. “ I tell you there is no God, and 
the Padre . 

‘“Go,” said the Padre to Sapri, 
standing upright in his wrath, as one 
who would avenge an outrage. Sapri 
turned involuntarily towards the door, 
but the eyes there flashed with a 
hostile light, and the murmur was one 
of anger and menace. He turned 
again, and they saw a wicked-looking 
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knife in his hand, but before he could 
use it they rolled him on the floor. 
Pietro picked him up, and, raising 
him high above his head, with an 
avenging roar, threw him crashing 
to the floor. The Padre moved towards 
his fallen enemy, but Pietro was 
before him. He raised the prostrate 
form and placed it on a couch. 

The earlier speaker from the door- 
way came forward : 

“Remove him,’’ he commanded, 
‘‘ he must no longer disturb the Holy 
Father.” 

‘* My children,” said the priest, his 
voice trembling with emotion, “I 
shall see you again on a happier 
occasion.”” His accents revealed so 
complete a trust in them that several 
asked simultaneously :— 


‘* Your blessing, Padre, before we- 
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At the conclusion of the priest’s 


words, delivered in sonorous voice, 
two of the masked men bore Sapri 
from the room, and from the house. 
As the Padre watched the last black-. 
robed figure depart, he realised that 
Pietro had struck heavily at the 
Society when he wounded a priest, 
heavier than he himself had thought 
possible until to-night. 

Pietro was the last to leave the 
apartment, and he paused to say :— 

“‘IT am the substitute, Padre; do 
not forget me,’’ and he crossed him- 
self. 

‘“*The instrument also, my poor 
Pietro,’ said the Padre. 

‘* They are volatile, my children of 
the South,”? he continued, ‘‘ but I 
pray for their final restoration to the 
Church, which is their only safe guide. 
You must set off almost at once, 
Torcellini,”” he concluded, turning to 
the amazed youth. 


REVEILLE 


By ANGELA GORDON 


Sweet as a lark’s glad greeting to the daybreak 

Falls on the stillness April's light-heart laughter, 

Bidding the green things of the earth awaken 
Straightway from slumber. 


Swift at her summons primroses are peeping ; 
Daisied the grass is for her feet to tread on; 
Rosy above her rainewashed almond-blossom 


Smiles in the sunshine. 


PRISON EXPERIENCES OF A 
SUFFRAGETTE 


By WINIFRED MAYO 


Ze G)EBRUARY 11th, 
1908, was the first 
day of the ‘“ Wo- 
} men’s Parliament,”’ 
held at Caxton Hall, 
by the Women’s 
Social and Political 
Union. I had a 
ticket for it, and 
intended to go. I 
had no certain know- 
ledge of the plan of 
action ; but I under- 
stood that many 
were determined to 
face arrest and im- 
prisonment, and had 
expressed my inten- 
tion of going out, at 
any rate, to watch 
the proceedings. 

However, my 
mother was ill that day, so I decided 
it was better to keep away altogether, 
as, should any difficulty arise, I 
could not be spared from home. I 
therefore finished my business in the 
Strand, bought a big bunch of snow- 
drops for mother, boarded a red 
“General,” and paid my fare to 
Chelsea. 

As I passed Westminster, I was 
simply thrilled to see throngs of police- 
men assembling from every quarter, 
and concentrating on the House of 
Commons—I believe 200 was the 
actual number called out to resist the 
so-called “attack ”’ of the women. 

A very strong determination came 
over me, that at whatever hazards I 
must take a part in the affair, though 


I don’t think I realised in the least 
what would be the upshot. I therefore 
alighted from my motor-’bus, and 
went direct to Caxton Hall. It was 
about 4.30. On my arrival in the Hall 
a thrill of suppressed excitement was 
evident. A resolution had just been 
passed to the following effect :— 
“This meeting protests against the 
unconstitutional action of the Govern- 
ment in refusing the Parliamentary 
vote to the women taxpayers of the 
country, and demands the immediate 
enactment of a measure granting the 
Parliamentary Franchise to duly 
qualified women,” and volunteers had 
been called for to take copies of that 
resolution to the House of Commons, 
not in procession but singly, each 
bearer of the resolution endeavouring 
to obtain audience of some official or 
member of the Government and to 
present it to him, the idea being that 
as non-voters with no ballot-box to 
appeal through, and no representa- 
tion, the only possible means of com- 
munication with the Government was 
by direct appeal to the fountain head. 
Miss H—— was asked to come on the 
platform to speak, and she said just a 
few words, giving her reasons for 
her action. Jessie M——, a working 
woman from Leeds, a very handsome 
creature in a rather flaunting red hat, 
then stood up and said that as her 
ancestors (she was obviously Scotch) 
had stained the heather with their 
blood in freedom’s cause, so she, too, 
was ready, if the need came, to die 
for her sex’s freedom! A wave of 
amusement passed over the meeting, 
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but the woman’s earnestness was too 
real to make one laugh outright. 
Then another working woman rose, a 
simple person in the ordinary dress of 
her class, and said ‘‘she was the 
mother of a large family, but she 
would willingly sacrifice her own 
freedom now, if by that action she 
brought her children, and their chil- 
dren after them, sons and daughters 
alike, one fraction nearer the freedom 
that made a nation truly great. It 
was because of her motherhood that 
she realised the need for this move- 
ment. | 

Then people began to leave the 
Hall in great numbers. After some 
hesitation, I decided to go with them, 
and went outside the Hall. In the 
lobby, Annie Kenney was standing 
distributing typed copies of the reso- 
lution. I took one as I went into the 
Street. There were a good many 
people going the same way, bear- 
ing papers in their hands. Some 
policemen were stationed outside the 
Hall, and many groups of curious on- 
lookers. I went up Victoria Street, 
carrying the paper conspicuously in 
my hand. I overtook a lady and her 
daughter, residents in Chelsea, and 
members of the W.S.P.U. They were 
carrying papers also. I spoke to them 
and walked a few yards with them, but 
it occurred to me that three persons 
together might possibly be considered 
an illegal “* procession,” so I left their 
company, and went on alone. By 
Westminster Hospital, I passed two 
working girls, factory hands, in shawls 
and black “sylor ’ats.”” They saw 
my paper and spoke to me. I told 
them that the police were assembling 
in hundreds. ‘‘ We must be careful,” 
they cried. 

‘* Yes,” said I, “careful not to 


hurt the police,” at which we all. 


laughed, and I went on and left them. 
When I reached St. Stephen’s, there 
were a good many people about, but 


no dense crowd. I saw a group of 
people and heard some cheering, and 
I thought it meant that some woman 
was being arrested, but being small 
I could not see what was happening. 
I was still under the impression that 
you must do something illegal to get 
arrested. 

I went across the road and made 
for the paved way that leads across the 
the green to the Houses of Parliament. 
As I reached it a solid row of police- 
men came up shouting to people to 
‘Pass on,” and “ Clear away.” I went 
up to the line of police—one of them 
struck me—I should have fallen down, 
but reeled against some bystanders | 
and recovered myself. 1 noticed a 
tall, fair girl being rather pushed and 
hustled by the police. She looked 
determined, although she was smiling. 
I was near enough to say to her 
quietly, ‘‘ Come round to the left, we 
can get nearer to the House that way, 
I think.” She said, “ Are you one of 
us ?”’ I answered “ Yes,’ and showed 
her my paper. There was a third girl 
with us whom I[ did not much notice 
tilllater. We went to the left and then 
proceeded as if to cross Westminster 
Bridge. We crossed the road and 
went to the small gate at the corner of 
Old Palace Yard. It was blocked up 
by three stalwart policemen—a solid 
phalanx. The tall fair girl said, “‘ Let 
uS pass in,” or some words like that, 
** we have a resolution to present to a 
member of the Government.” 

I cannot be certain of the exact 
words, but that was the sense of what 
she said. One of the constables said 
we could not pass. I said, half laugh- 
ing, I remember, ““ We have very 
important business here.” The police- 
man said, ‘‘ You have no business 
here.”’ I do not think the third girl 
spoke at all. At that moment an in- 
spector, a black-haired man—lI think 
he had side-whiskers, but the hurry 
was so great I could not identify him— 
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came round the corner in a towering 
rage, calling out, ‘I can’t stand this, 
clear the lot away.” 

Immediately the middle one of the 
three policemen, the tallest of them, 
seized me by the wrist and hurried 
me across the road. I could not 
believe I was arrested; but I found 
myself being really taken to the police 
station, and a crowd of shouting men 
and boys round us. At the corner of 
the turning out of Westminster Bridge 
Street, a stout working woman with 
a shawl and a black bonnet was 
standing. She stretched out her hand 
to me; I think she did not dare to 
touch me, and said, beaming with 
joy, ‘ Bravo, you're doing the night 
thing ; you're doing it for us.” 

The crowd was both hooting and 
cheering, but mostly cheering; the 
faces and demeanour were distinctly 
sympathetic. 


THE CLASS REPRESENTED. 


meee) HAD not thought 
DSK of this experience 
Z previously, but had 
{ done so I should 
have considered that 
a march in custody 
would be the most 
terrible ordeal of all, 
but, oddly enough, 
I did not find it so. 
I think I felt a little 
exultant, and glad 
to be able to show 
my opinions pub- 
licly. The policeman 
gripped my arm 
painfully tight, but 
I knew he did not 
mean to hurt me: 
in fact, he said so 
next day, with many 
apologies, and ex- 
plained that it was difficult to gauge 
what force was necessary to detain 
a prisoner. Of course, no force was 


necessary, as I made no attempt 
whatever to escape; in fact, it would 
have been quite useless. On our 
arrival in the Police Station (it was 
Cannon Row, by Scotland Yard), we 
were seated on a bench along the 
wall, each with our captor standing 
in front of us. The girl next to me 
was crying bitterly. I had heard her 
scream out that the man was hurting 
her; he had held her arm too tight, 
and possibly she had struggled. I. 
think her tears were as much from 
excitement as actual pain, though she 
nursed her arm and sobbed for some 
time. I tried to console her, and, look- 
ing along the bench, saw Miss H. 
and smiled at her. Two or three from 
me was my tall, fair friend. I found 
out her name later, and that she was 
an art student, and painted animals 
in Lucy Kemp Welch’s studio. She 
was very calm, and producing her 
copy of the resolution read it out ina 
loud clear voice to the line of police- 
men confronting us. They seemed 
interested and amused. She then 
proceeded to make a suffrage speech, 
of which I caught one phrase, “ Re- 
member, men, that we more fortun- 
ately placed women who enter this 
movement do this, not so much for 
ourselves as for our poorer sisters, 
and your wives and daughters.”’ I said 
to my giant—he was quite 6 ft. 4in.— 
‘And for you, too; we care for our 
own sex, but we do believe you will 
benefit by our movement.”” My man 
blinked and winked, and said he had 
a fearful headache, and that he wished 
we had chosen any other day, because 
any excitement or anything disagree- 
able made his head worse. I and my 
neighbour pitied his headache. 

By this time other Suffragists had 
arrived, and we were told to move 
up higher to make room for them. I 
asked permission to go and sit by my 
friend, and was told that I might, 
so I went along to Miss H., and we 
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found a place by an open window, 
for the room was stiflingly hot, and 
argued with a policeman on the 
suffrage question. We were then 
taken one by one to an inspector and 
charged. My offence was “‘ Assault- 
ing the police!” My height is 
5 ft. 2in., and my weight 7 st. 12 lbs. 
So, when I heard that, I said firmly, 
“I object to the word ‘ assault,’” 
and turning to my policeman, I said, 
‘You know, I never touched you.” 
The word was then altered to ‘ In- 
sulting the police and resisting them 
in the execution of their duty.”” My 
policeman saw the humour of the 
situation, for pointing down at me and 
nudging astalwart colleague, he said, 
in a stage whisper, ‘‘ Assaultin’ the 
perlice!”? and they both laughed. 
When the charge was read out to me 
I said to the inspector, ‘‘ Really, I 
wonder you don’t feel ashamed at 
saying anything so silly.” 

I was then taken upstairs. By the 
courtesy of the Chief Inspector at 
Cannon Row, we were placed in the 
sergeants’ recreation room, a very 
large room, with two billiard tables. 
I was ushered in, and was greeted 
with a hearty round of applause from 
the prisoners already assembled there 
—as were all subsequent arrivals. I 
found several people I knew at Lewis- 
ham. There I learnt for the first time 
about the Pantechnicon episode. 
After a while, Mr. Pethick Lawrence 
arrived to bail us out. He was most 
kind, and took telegrams and mes- 
sages for us, and presently brought 
in writing paper and stamps, as well 
as the evening papers, in which we 
read highly coloured reports of our 
adventures. Tea was also provided, I 
understand by the kindness of Mrs. 
Pethick Lawrence. We were detained 
at Cannon Row Police Station until 
10.30, long after bail had been pro- 
vided—the police stating that they 
desired to keep us until after the 
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evening meeting at Caxton Hall was 
over. I believe this detention to be 
quite illegal. Four more women came 
in during the evening, bringing our 
number up to fifty. 

I employed the time at first in 
making acquaintance with as many of 
my fellow captives as possible, and 
hearing the stories they had to tell of 
their arrests. One is employed in the 
office at Clement’s Inn, and I believe 
was in the van. Another is a very 
jolly little girl, with great big eyes, 
and the puggiest nose you can imagine. 
She was a secretary, out of work, and 
had come up from Glasgow on pur- 
pose to go to prison. She knew not a 
soul there, and was glad to make 
friends and talk to people. Miss H. 
and I sat with her a long time. Two 
others, whom I knew before, were, 
as one of the working women informed 
me in awestruck tones, ‘ county 
people!” They were both in the 
Pantechnicon, and so was a little 
actress from Birmingham. She had 
come up on purpose, and was staying 
with friends in Stanhope Place. 
She was the only one I talked to who 
had met with really rough handling. — 
She said a policeman knocked her 
down with a tremendous blow—she is 
a little thing, and plays boys’ parts 
chiefly. She said she flew half a 
dozen yards, and fell flat on the ground 
from the force of the blow. She picked 
herself up and a man from the crowd 
deliberately knocked her down again ; 
she got up again and saw them taking 
away Miss B., so she rushed up and 
seized Miss B.’s arm, exclaiming 
“Don’t take my friend, take me 
instead!’’ She had never seen Miss 
B. before, and didn’t even know her 
name, but of course they arrested 
her instantly. She was very lively all 
the time, and caused great amuse- 
ment by exhibiting a grebe toque she 
had specially constructed for the pur- 
pose of being arrested in, much padded 
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to protect her head from possible 
truncheons! Her married sister was 
also there, a very childish-looking 
little person; she had left her two 
young children to come up, and had 
also lately herself undergone a ve 
severe operation. Her state of health 
was bad, I should think, and though 
full of spirit, she will not be able to 
stand much prison. Miss J. I did not 
speak to, but I know her- family are 
wealthy Chelsea people; her maid, 
inspired by her mistress’s example, 
went to prison on the 14th with Mrs. 
Pankhurst. 

I found that the third person 
arrested at the gate with Miss H. 
and myself was a little Bedford 
College student. She gave her name 
as Y., and her age as 21, but she 
was much younger than that really, 
and the daughter of a well-known 
barrister, a strong opponent of 
women’s suffrage! Her people did 
not know of her participation in the 
movement, but the next day they 
(very rightly) bailed her out before 
our departure for Holloway. I believe 
much pressure was brought to bear 
before the plucky little soul would 
sign the pledge to “ keep the peace,” 
as they phrase it. 

One young woman told me that 
she had been married only three weeks. 
Her husband was keenly enthusiastic 
about the movement, she said, and 
had evidently egged her on. The 
heterogeneous collection in that room 
interested me greatly, as it showed 
how widely the women’s movement 
had spread. The women present were 
of all ages and classes, from my little 
Bedford College student, a possible 
18, to a frail little white-haired lady 
of 60, who had been trying to sell 
postcards with a portrait of Christabel 
Pankhurst. She was the one prisoner 
discharged next day, as no possible 
offence could be proved against her. 
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There was also a charming elderly 
lady, whose grown-up daughters met 
her outside the police station on her 
release that night. She was a quiet, 
well-bred woman, and rather im- 
pressed me. I calculated that about 
fifteen of us were gentlewomen by 
birth and education—several people 
of considerable means and position. 
A very large proportion of the others 
were cultivated refined women of the 
middle class; the rest were working 
women. There was a bright little 
woman in mourning, a_ boarding- 
house keeper from the North of 
London, and a woman who kept a 
draper’s shop at Leeds, with her 
daughter, who acted as her assis- 
tant. 

It was suggested that someone 
should recite, for time began to 
hang heavy. A Mrs. D. gave us 
‘*The Rhyme of True Thomas,” by 
Rudyard Kipling. Then I was asked 
to contribute something, and I told 
one of Olive Schreiner’s ‘‘ Dreams,”’ 
“JT thought I stood in Heaven.” 
Later on, when we were signing a 
book agreeing to appear next day, 
the constable in charge said to me, 
“JT want to thank you for your 
beautiful recitation, I did enjoy it.” 
(There were about a dozen police- 
men in the room with us all the 
time, and others coming = and 
going.) 

I was interested by the man’s 
remark, and wondered very much if 
he knew from the story why I was 
there. Other people recited, some 
Shakespeare, and some of Mrs. Stet- 
son’s pungent verses, but no one 
would sing, as there was no piano. I 
am told the police were struck by our 
accomplishments, and remarked we 
were ‘‘a talented lot!” 

At last the long waiting was over, 
and a very pleasant mannered ser- 
geant directed our departure. 
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AT THE POLICE COURT. 


ery —77 Y eleven o'clock I 
reached home, and 
found mother very 
anxious. Mr. Pethick 
Lawrence had wired 
to her at my request, 
and the servants 
were waiting up with 
hot supper for me, 
though they had 
influenza. I was not 
in bed till two, as I 
had to write letters, 
and make arrange- 
ments. Mr. Pethick 
Lawrence had told 
me I should prob- 
ably get a week’s 
sentence ; I decided 
I would stand that, 
but it did not seem 
possible to leave 
longer. 
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The next morning Miss H. called 
for me, and we went off to Rochester 
Row Police Station, where we were 
cited to appear at 10 o'clock. The 
doors were not opened when we 
arrived, and a little group of prisoners, 


all with hand-bags, was waiting 
there, with some friends, and a large 
crowd looking on. Everyone looked 
and felt rather forlorn. Presently 
they let us go inside, and when most 
of us were assembled they took us 
‘through into a sort of waiting cell, 
our names being called over one by 
one. The crowd soon filled the little 
room till there was not standing room, 
and to prevent our being asphyxiated, 
they let us go out into the yard of the 
police barrack, and brought out a 
bench, on which six of us at a time 
could sit down. Some had brought 
sandwiches with great foresight, for 
we needed them before our turn came 
to be tried at about twelve or so. 

I had not been there long before 
a lawyer friend of mine appeared. 


He gained access to me by saying I 
was going to offer a defence and that 
he was my counsel. I told him I would 
offer no defence—it was not part 
of our plan—nor should I pay any 
fine imposed, as he was determined I 
should, having brought a cheque for 
the purpose. He used every argument 
he could to make me give in, his most 
forcible being mother’s'state of health, 
and the terrible anxiety she would 
suffer at not being able to communi- 
cate with me in any way. I felt, how- 
ever, that it would be absolutely 
impossible to leave my friends and 
the cause I had so much at heart. 


After about two hours’ waiting 
our cases came on. Mrs. C.’s was 
the first and the only one which 
took any time, for it was then only 
that Mr. Muskett, for the Public 
Prosecutor, delivered his indictment, 
when he threatened to revive an 
Act of. Charles II. long fallen into 
disuse, forbidding the presentation 
of petitions to the Houses of Parlia- 
ment by more than ten persons, the 
penalty for the infringement being 
three months’ imprisonment. Then 
the Inspector of Police gave his ac- 
count of the proceedings, in which he 
spoke of the women “ hurling ”’ them- 
selves again and again at the police ! 

This amazing misstatement was 
listened to with gravity and appar- 
ently swallowed by the magistrate. 
This I only learned from hearsay. 
After a while my legal friend came 
out, looking rather anxious. He said 
they were all getting six weeks’ 
sentence without the option of a fine. 
There was the alternative of providing 
two sureties, and signing a pledge. I 
declined to do this in Court, but said 
I would go to jail and be bailed out 
later, as soon as_ he liked, in fact. 
Presently my turn came and I was led 
into Court, and placed in the dock. 
The Court was quite a small room and 
there was only room for about twenty 
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people in the part allotted to the pub- 
lic. Everything passed in about a 
minute and a half. The Prosecutor 
just said he “‘ understood there was 
a defence to offer, and that someone 
had been admitted to see me on that 
ground.”’ My friend cameforwardand 
said that he had been prepared to 
defend, but that I had refused. It 
was a great comfort to me to have 
him there, though he was behind me, 
and I did not look at him. Then my 
policeman (I had had quite a long 
talk with him in the barrack yard) 
went into the witness box. He greatly 
surprised me by saying that ‘‘ I had 
come up to the gate of the Old Palace 
Yard and tried to push past him 
twice, that I had said it was a public 
place, and that I had as much right 
there as he had, and lastly, that he 
had told me to go away, and that I 
had refused.”’ Of course, not one 
word of this was true. While we were 
in the yard a letter from Mr. Pethick 
Lawrence had been passed round, 
begging us to make no complaint or 
accusation against the police, as they 
were all acting under orders, and had 
to justify our arrest, and their charge 
against us. So when asked if I had 
any defence to offer, I said, ‘No,’ and 
the same to the question, “‘ Have you 
any questions to ask the witness ? ” 
I was then asked, “‘ Have you any- 
thing to say ?”’ and I said “* Yes, I 
felt it to be my duty to make a public 
protest in the only way open to me,”’ 
and I was going to say, “‘ against the 
injustice of Government in denying us 
our rights of citizenship,” or some- 
thing lke that, when the white- 
bearded old magistrate, Horace Smith, 
waved his hands at me and stopped 
me very rudely, saying, ‘‘ You 
don’t come here to argue,”’ and much 
more to the same effect, and this after 
having invited me to speak! The 
Prosecutor then said, * I understand 
there is a gentleman in Court who 
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offers to go surety for Miss Mayo,” 
and my friend stepped forward and 
said, ‘‘ No, sir, I was prepared to do 
so, but Miss Mayo knows what her 
duty is, and will do it at all costs.” 
This was particularly charming of 
him, as he is not in sympathy, and 
thinks me utterly in the wrong! 
Then the magistrate mumbled some- 
thing which I suppose was my sen- 
tence of six weeks, and I was hustled 
out, but Ishould not have understood 
what any of the proceedings meant 
had I not been told what was coming. 

The piteous bewilderment of,a poor, 
ignorant offender is easy to imagine 
in these ‘‘ courts of Justice.” 


THE ACTUAL ORDEAL. 


an te ‘S 2: EXT followed a very 
rie ( aN terrible ordeal. I 
SO gp JJ; wasled upstairs, and 
Uf. oh pushed through an 
iron grating into the 
police cells with the 
others. This place is 
a disgrace to any 
civilisedcommunity. 
Itis astone corridor, 
off which open some 
seven or eight cells, 
unventilated and, 
apparently, never 
cleaned. There were 
seats against the 
wall in the cells, but 
not seating capacity 
forall of us. These 
places were swarm- 
ing with vermin and 
the atmosphere was 
stifling, crowded as we were. There 
were other prisoners in one cell, and, 
before we left, a wretched old woman 
was brought in charged with being 
drunk. 

Of the other occupants of the 
cells, one was a terrible - looking 
woman; she had been drunk and 
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disorderly, and had only been out of 
prison two days, after serving a sen- 
tence of five years’ penal servitude for 
robbery with violence. The poor 
wretch looked scarcely human, and 
when one of our girls spoke to her she 
took offence and uttered a volley of 
terrible oaths. The girl, shocked and 
horrified, shut the door on her, where- 
upon she flung it open again, and 
threw a lot of water at her, most of 
it going Over me. 

Another little woman was there, 
a wretched creature, ndescribably 
filthy, and, pitiful as I felt 
towards her, her near proximity 
was highly offensive. She had 
been taken up for selling matches 
without a licence. She told us that 
she had five little children to support, 
and could not afford to pay for one. 
All this was very awful to me and the 
distress of mind and the bad air made 
me feel faint. 

The W.S.P.U. people sent us 
in some baskets of food, sand- 
wiches, bananas, and oranges, and 
the wardress at the gate made us some 
tea, but there were only five cups, all 
very dirty, and I could not have 
touched it had not some of my kind 
friends insisted on my having some. 
We shared with the poor women 
there, for the authorities provided no 
food, in spite of our long detention 
from 10 to 4 in the afternoon. 

A girl belonging to the W.S.P.U. 


got leave somehow to come 
and sit outside the gate. She 
sat there all those hours, and 


talked to people and took down 
their messages. Most of the others 
were very lively, and there was much 
laughing and talking, and by-and-bye 
they managed to get a window at the 
end of the passage opened; but as 
they all crowded round the opening, 
not much air penetrated to us within. 
Everyone was most kind and thought- 
ful to me. There was some anxiety 


lest I should faint. At last they 
began to take us away in batches. 
I was in the last lot, starting soon 
after four o'clock. 


THE RIDE. 


ETTING away from 
those awful cells, my 
spirits rose, and my 
ride in “Black 
Maria ’”’ thoroughly 
amused me. In fact, 
I laugh now when- 
ever I think of it. 
I had quite the best 
of it there, but to 
some it was the 
worst experience of 
the whole. ‘ Black 
Maria’ has a corri- 
Pay c dor down the centre, 

Z and twelve little 
boxes leading off it, 
six down each side. 
I was led out first, 
and put in the front 
box on the right 
hand side. A little 
sort of shelf serves as a seat (you all 
face the horses) then you tuck in 
your knees and the door is shut on 
you. I say “ tuck in” advisedly, for 
even I had to double up, and it was a 
tight squeeze for me. For a large 
man it must be nothing short of 
torture. The position is painfully 
cramped, and I was in the only 
compartment that had any air. Just 
in front of me was a slit about seven 
inches long and an inch wide, 
through which the crank of the brake 
went, and in which it moved up and 
down. There was air in my face, 
therefore, all the time, and I could 
see small peeps of the buildings we 
were passing, and was able to an- 
nounce to my _ fellow passengers, 
‘“ Now we are passing the Houses of 
Parliament,” or ‘‘I can see the 
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Hippodrome,” or ‘‘Shoolbred’s.” 
The other boxes have small holes in 
the roof, and a roof over that again, 
so they are almost without air. 
In the door opening into the centre 
passage was a small window: through 
it I could see the white face of a 
woman in the opposite box. She 
looked so dead and still I felt fright- 
ened, and when we got out she seemed 
unable to stand,so Miss Lane and I 
supported her into the prison. The 
prison people took no notice, but it 
was some time before she realised 
where she was. 

When we were actually within the 
walls of Holloway Gaol, we were 
placed in a row against a wall, and 
our names and details concerning us 


called out, and written down by a: 


wardress. We were then put three 
together into a little cell, not quite 
5 feet by 7. There was a little win- 
dow high up, that would not open,and 
no furniture but a small wooden stool. 
My two companions were a working 
woman from Rochdale, and a dress- 
maker from Bournemouth. The latter 
was a thoughtful, cultivated woman 
of about 40. Her sister was carrying 
on the business while she came up on 
this political errand. She had read a 
good deal, and we talked of books, 
Kipling, and other authors. She was 
also an amateur reciter, and had 
‘** obliged” us in the Cannon Row 
Police Station. The woman from 
Rochdale interested me very greatly, 
her conversation helped to while 
away the long tedious hours. I taught 
them both some breathing and 
physical exercises, which I strongly 
recommended they should do every 
morning for the benefit of their 
health in their cells. They took up 
the idea keenly, and I think they will 
profit by my instructions. One 
suffers greatly from asthma, and 
was very much alarmed lest they 
should deprive her of an inhaler 


she had with her, which gave her 
relief. 

In a very short time they called us 
out, still three at a time, to be exam- 
ined by the doctor.. He was a very 
young man, and the “ examination”’ 
consisted in sounding our lungs, to ° 
see if we were consumptive. Mine 
being declared “all right,” I was 
hastily boxed up again with the same 
companions. The asthmatic patient 
had been allowed to keep her inhaler, 
much to her delight. Soon the door 
opened once more, and some supper 
was thrust in, two tins of food for 
each. My supper was some very 
greasy cocoa in one tin and a lump of 
tinned meat and a large piece of 
coarse brown bread in the other. I 
ate some of it, sitting on the floor, 
and eating perforce with my fingers, 
for I was hungry, but the Rochdale 
woman scorned the meat, which she 
said was Australian and not fit to 
eat. 

Then followed several weary hours 
in this cramped and airless cell. I 
calculated we were there five hours 
without anyone coming near us. It 
was just before five as I saw by a 
clock on our arrival in the prison, 
and when we left the waiting-cell the 
wardresses were yawning and com- 
plaining of the lateness of the hour. 
We endured much discomfort during 
this long wait. After a while I lay on 
the floor with my head on my bag, 
which I had involuntarily clutched 
tight in my hand all this time; and 
dozed a little, I think from sheer 
exhaustion. 

The spirits of the working woman 
from Rochdale never flagged. Her 
wrongs were in no way personal, 
she said. Her husband was a 
Socialist, and “they always treat 
their wives as human beings.” When 
she married she stipulated that every- 
thing she earned was to be her own, 
to be spent at her @wn discretion, 
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but she said that this state of. things 
was very, very rare, in fact, she did not 
know another instance of the wife’s 
having the spending of her own 
earnings. She made Miss H. and 
me shriek with laughter, by an 
imaginary dialogue, representing her 
coming interview with the prison 
chaplain, in which she withered the 
poor man and his doctrines with the 
fire of her sarcasm. 


THE DOMESTIC PURSE- 
STRINGS. 


BD 


KES BE NE LX 
told the others 

a story irom 
Mrs. Ewing, and 
then our Rochdale 
friend gave us a long 
poem in broad Lan- 
cashire dialect, de- 
scribing a working 
woman’s day, witha 
eae family of chil- 
dren to look after. 
The refrain was “A 
woman’s work is 
never done.” She 
told us much about 
the lives of working 
women in those large 
manufacturing cities 
in the north, and of 
how she became 
a suffragist. “‘ Ma 
mother’s life ! ah, ma mother’s life !”’ 
she said in her broad Lancashire. 
She worked early and late, she bore 
and reared ten children, worked day 
long in the factory, and then came 
home to a second day’s work of clean- 
ing, washing, cooking, mending. All 
her earnings were handed over to the 
husband. ‘‘Selfish brute was my 
father, he earned a pound a week 
regula1, and his wages were less than 
my mother’s ; but he pocketed all the 
money, never did hand’s turnin the 
house ; when hfs work was done, he 


was off to his pleasures, billiards at 
the club, or an evening at the public- 
house, and half the money went in 
that and his yearly holiday. He loved 
travel, did my father, why he’s been 
to Boulogne !—he’s been all over the 
country, and if my mother spoke of 
going, too—* What’s a woman want 
wi’ a holiday ? Woman’s place is her 
home.’ I never knew my mother 
have a day’s holiday all her life, aye, 
or an hour’s rest, and she died worn 
out and old before her time; my 
father’s living still, and when I told 
him I was going to prison, he said, 
‘Well; I hope they'll keep you there. 
Best place for a woman!’”’ She was 
bitter against the working man, and 
strongly against the plan that pre- 


‘vails of the wife’s earnings going into 


the husband’s pocket. ‘‘ A woman is 
then no better than a slave, and they 
don’t spend it on themselves, but on 
the support of the home.” She was 
simple and eloquent to a degree and 
she was full of humour, too. Her 
account of her mother’s life we knew 
to be typical of that class. It was the 
same sordid drudgery that killed 
Annie Kenney’s mother, and drove 
that indomitable little spirit to take 
up the cudgels for her sex. I can see 
her now, little five foot nothing, 
with her eyes blazing, exclaiming “* I 
promised my mother on her death-bed 
that I who was strong would fight the 
battles of the weak ! ”’ 

So the long hours passed, and at 
last the wardress flung open the door 
and let in a breath of fresh air, wel- 
come, though it made us shiver. 

Everyone else was taken away, and 
I was left alone; but my turn came 
at last, and I was taken into a room 
where a fire was burning, and ordered 
to stand on a sheet spread on the 
floor and strip off my clothes and don 
a coarse chemise from a pile lying 
on the floor. This was in the presence 
of a matron, three wardresses, and a 
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convict in the brown clothes of the 
third division, or long-sentence 
prisoners. Others of the prisoners 
(our own lot) were coming or going 
through this ordeal. I was weighed, 
measured, and all details con- 
cerning my person, such as colour 
of hair, eyes, etc., entered in a 
book. Some of the others were in 
the room and this part of the proceed- 
ings struck us as highly amusing. I 
was then told to go into one of the 
bath rooms, of which three or four 
led off the “disrobing room.” I 
looked dubiously at some soapy water 
in which goodness knows how many 
others had washed, and remarked that 
I had had a bath that morning. 
‘* Then you can’t want another,” re- 
marked the wardress firmly, and I 
was then given a bundle of clothing, 
and told to putit on. Every garment 
was of the most grotesque shape, and 
all were stamped with the broad 
arrow. I was not depressed at any 
stage of the proceedings, except 
when I felt ill in the police cells, 
and the humorous side of the 
affair was constantly uppermost. I 
will not attempt to describe the 
underclothes: some were flannel, 
some unbleached calico stamped with 
the broad arrowinred ! Thestockings 
were coarse wool, hand-knitted by the 
prisoners, with red stripes round them. 
Every garment was about eight inches 
too large in the waist for me, so I 
had to double them over and tie 
them round me as best I could. 
The dress consisted of a coarse, dark 
green serge skirt and a shapeless 
jacket with one button at the neck. 
An apron made of dusters and two 
large cotton handkerchiefs, one for the 
neck, to be worn inside the dress, 
and one toserve asa mouchoir. There 
was also an odd-shaped little cap. 
When I emerged, looking like a 
Guy Fawkes, I came face to face with 
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two of my comrades, similarly dressed. 
We recognised each other with diffi- 
culty, and the prison walls resounded 
with our laughter. I must say the 
wardresses were very good, and did 
not check this tendency; indeed, it 
would have been useless. Only when I 
started to hum “A little pink petty 
from Peter” (for our bulk about the 
skirts was distinctly Dutch) did I 
receive a stern frown as an intimation 
that there were limits to forbearance. 
The peremptory orders and sense of 
discipline carried me back to early 
nursery days, and when the command 
followed “Go and get ’cher boots,”’ I 
meekly obeyed. The boots were in the 
corridor outside the cells—piles of 
them in huge clothes baskets—big 
boots in one basket, little boots in 
another. I hunted and found a pair 
at last small enough. The au- 
thorities had just ordered in a large 
consignment of new boots in all 


sizes. We were told that they had 


been preparing for us, and they 
evidently expected a specially large 
contingent of very little women! 
Mine were new as far as the leather 
was concerned, but positively ante- 
diluvian in shape. I wish I could 
portray them, but no pen could pos- 
sibly do justice to them, or give any 
adequate notion of their appearance. 
They were nearly square, in any case 
almost as broad as they were long, and 
the soles half an inch thick. They 
were supposed to lace up, but the 
leather laces given me would not go 
into the eyelet holes. I tried my 
hardest when I came out to buy 
them, and I said I would give 
any sum they liked to name, but in 
vain—they would not part with them. 
One aspect of comfort they had, that 
I found it impossible to feel depressed 
when wearing them; one glance at 
my feet was enough to set me off 
laughing. 
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SIZ . of us were ready, we 
) waited in the cor- 
ridor. Poor Miss H. 
was in my batch, 
and sorely I felt for 
her. She was taking 
the affair tragically, 
prison clothes, boots 
and all, and one of 
the girls whispered 
to me that during 
those hours of wait- 
ing, in addition to 
other discomforts, 
they had suffered 
dreadfully from the 
vermin picked up in 
the Rochester Row 
cells. When the 
number of our batch 
was complete, we 
were each given a towel and a pair 
of sheets, and marched across court- 
yards and through buildings to the 
cells we were to occupy. The wing 
we were in was a hollow building, if 
I may so describe it, of three stories, 
with iron galleries running round and 
iron staircases connecting the floors. 
We were on the third and uppermost 
story. The cells there are better 
lighted and more cheerful than those 
down below. My cell number was 
31, and my name and crime— 
“resisting the police’!!! were written 
on a card on the door of it. I was 
ushered into the cell and told to get 
to bed as quickly as possible. I made 
a survey of the contents of the place. 
The cell was 7 feet by 12. The door 
was studded with heavy nails and 
was immensely thick. There was a 
spy-hole init witha covering, movable 
on the outside, such as a latchkey 
hole has. Through this you were 
always liable to be watched, though 
you could not see out. I cannot tell 
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you what an uncanny feeling this 
gave me. The floor was concrete and 
very chilly, though the cell was heated 
by a large iron pipe which ran across 
the window end of the cell furthest 
from the door, and.which was warm all 
the time. Other prisoners complained 
bitterly of the cold, but though I was 
shivering in the morning for a while, 
I cannot say I suffered in that way, 
chilly mortal though I am. About 
mid-day the pipe was quite hot again. 
The window faced the door and was 
3 ft. wide by 2 ft. 6in. It consisted 
of a number of small panes in a thick 
setting, and was very dirty. Next 
morning, by climbing on a shelf, and 
leaning sideways in a_ precarious 
attitude for a few seconds at a time, I 
could look out, and saw part of the 
yard with the prisoners exercising ; 
and always sky was visible. This is 
not so in some of the cells. I should 
have said that the window was about 
6 ft. 6in. from the ground. Across 
the left-hand corner furthest from the 
door were two shelves, one about 
18in., the other about 4 ft. from the 
ground. On the lower one was 
balanced the bedding, all rolled up ; 
on the upper were arranged a sort 
of pocket of cardboard containing the 
prison rules, a large jam pot which 
was my drinking cup, a slate and 
pencil, a wooden spoon, a salt cellar 
full of salt, a piece of soap, a very 
dirty little brush lke a_blacking 
brush, for my hair, and an equally 
dirty little comb, about 4 inches 
long, stamped with the broad arrow. 
On a nail on the wall hung a 
grubby looking cloth, which I was 
informed was a table cloth, and 
a large yellow cloth badge which I 
was to button on my shoulder, with 
my number thirty-one. 

Under the hot water pipes was a 
row of tin pots. Their respective 
uses were explained to me. One had 
a cover and was the slop pail; there 
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was one for a washing basin, and one 
held water and had a tin plate put as 
a cover. There were also a dust-pan 
and brush, a bundle of rags and a 
piece of hearthstone, for cleaning the 
floor. 

Just inside the door in the right- 
hand corner was a shelf for a table, 
and a wooden stool, and further on, 
leaning against the wall was the 
‘* bed ’’—some heavy wooden planks 
fastened together and raised by cross 
pieces about three inches from the 
floor. I had then to put down the 
** bedstead ”’ to make my bed for the 
night. To my consternation I found 
it too heavy for me to move. How- 
ever, with much effort and dragging 
inch by inch, at last it fell prone on 
the floor with a heavy clang. I was 
much alarmed at the disturbance I 


had made, and imagined I should be | 


visited with heavy punishment for 
this involuntary “breach of the 
peace.”’ I believe they frequently take 
away your mattress for any infraction 
of the prison rules, so then you have 
only planks to sleep on. They also 
dock your food, at which I would not 
have grumbled, for I know I could 
not have eaten the fare in any case. 
However, no one came to complain 
of the noise I had made and I pro- 
ceeded to make my bed. 

The mattress was barely 2 feet 
wide, very hard and lumpy, and 
there was a pillow, both stuffed 
with straw. I had, as I said, a 
pair of sheets, very coarse, and by 
morning light I discovered they 
were filthy! I am told there is an 
excellent laundry in the prison, quite 
up-to-date, so there should be no 
excuse for this. There were also two 
blankets like coarse horse cloths, and 
a coverlet, also like a horse cloth. 
There was no nightdress, but a 
peculiar sort of a jacket, quite short, 
but with sleeves. I was quite warm, 
and though I felt the discomfort of 
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my couch acutely when I first laid 
down, the intense fatigue and the 
previous sleepless night acted on me, 
and I slept like a top till the electric 
light was turned on in the morning. 
I forgot to say the cell was lighted by 
electricity, the lamp being over the 
shelf near the door. Under it was a 
button, and I had another terrible 
fright, for when ready for bed, I was 
prepared to turn out my light, and 
found to my horror I had rung a bell 
instead. I suppose the bell is placed 
there to be sounded in case of illness 


in the mght or in any emergency ; 


I might have been im extremis and 
nobody came near me. 


THE DAILY ROUND. 


AG) ARLY next morn- 

\ ing, as I have said, 
the turning on of 
the light woke me 
—I had an idea 
it was six o’clock 
—but I am told 
five is the hour to 
rise in prison. Any- 
how I then rose, 
washed as well as I 
could in the quart 
or so of cold water 
allowed one, and 
dressed in my Guy 
Fawkes clothes. 
There was no tooth 
brush, but I had one 
brought me _ later. 
I spent much time 
over my _ hair to 
make it as becoming 
as possible under the prison cap, 
and found a fair substitute for 
a looking-glass in the polished 
tin cover of the slop pail. I tried 
to put up the “bed,” but could 
not lift it, so I sat on it to keep my- 
self from the chilly floor. You are not 
allowed to do this in prison, if you 
use your bedding in the day-time or 
H 
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do anything but sit upright on the 
stool, your bedding is taken away. 
After awhile the door was opened a 
little way, and an order was called out 
to ““Empty your slops.” I poured 
away the water I had washed in, and 
was allowed to go down the passage 
toempty my pail. On my return a pail 
of water ‘with a house cloth in it was 
outside my cell. I was ordered to take 
it inside and scrub my cell, with the 
addition that someone would pre- 
sently show me how to do my cell. 
As the someone never came, and I 
could not move the bedstead, which 
occupied a good space, I left matters 
alone, except that I swept the floor 
with the brush and found it very 
dusty. I then rolled up my bedding 
and waited. 

Soon my breakfast arrived—a large 
piece of brown bread was dumped 
on the table and the order given 
‘Bring your cup.” I fetched my 
jam-pot and some brown liquid was 
poured into it, out of an enormous 
can, carried by a brown-garbed con- 
vict under the charge of a wardress. 
The liquid was. evidently intended 
for tea; though it neither smelt 
nor tasted of that beverage, and 
was sweetish and quite indescribably 
nasty. Latea little scrap of the bread, 
about as much as two fingers, and 
drank the tea stuff, a little at a time. 
Presently they came and cleared 
away the remains of my bread. 

Then came someone to say “ Any 
application?’ If you are ill in 
prison and want to see the doctor, 


you must say so now or wait 
twenty-four hours. I said I wished 
to send a_ telegram ; my _ legal 


friend had asked me to do this 
to facilitate the matter of bailing 
out. I was told this request must be 
referred to the Governor and was again 
left to myself. 

There were many diversions this 
morning, before things were in 


working order, for presently five 
books were thrust in on me—a 
Bible, prayer-book, hymn-book, a 
book of devotions with prayers for 
the bishops and clergy, and long 
details as to self-examination in it, 
and a pamphlet called, I think, ‘““A 
Healthy Home ’’—relating to hygiene. 
I examined these, and sat reading the 
Book of Job till I was called out, and 
led by a wardress downstairs and along 
corridors to the matron’s room. Here 
inquiries were made as to the tele- 
gram I wished to send, and I was 
sternly told that no communication 
with my friends could be made on 
any subject whatever, only and ex- 
cept the finding of sureties. At last 
I worded my telegram to their satis- 
faction, and it was sent, and I noted 
that it was sent at my own expense; 
had I not brought any money with 
me into the prison, I could not even 


have written a letter to my friends. I 


was then led back to my cell, and soon 
came another interruption to my 
solitude in the shape of the prison 
chaplain. He was very young and 
terribly shy, about the last man I 
should have chosen for a post of that 
kind. I smiled at him as he stood in 
the doorway, with a wardress to 
protect him, and asked me questions 
with long pauses in between—‘“* Was 
I married?” “ What was my work ?”’ 
Then very timidly, “‘ Could I read and 
write ?’’ I laughed and said “In 
more than one language,”’ whereat he 
apologised profusely, and said he 
hoped I did not think him rude, and 
that his visit was purely official, and 
the questions set ones. I tried to put 
him at his ease, and said that of 
course I did not think him rude and 
that I perfectly understood the nature 
of his visit and the compulsory char- 
acter of his questions ; but he melted 
away in apologies and confusion to 
repeat the scenc, I suppose, with my 
next door neighbour. 
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Not long after, all the cell doors 
were flung. open and we _ were 
marshalled down to a lower floor. 
There the matron I had seen was 
seated at a desk and we were called 
up one by one and the same details 
asked—name, age, length of sen- 
tence, etc. It was then I had the 
chance of seeing my friends and hold- 
ing whispered conversations with a 
few of them. The girl next me said 
she would remain a fortnight only— 
she was crying and complaining of the 
cold. I tried to cheer up the poor little 
thing and told her to sit on the pipe, 
and managed to get a smile out of 
her. Miss N. was beaming and had 
contrived to look quite smart in 
her shapeless clothes, I don’t know 
how! Most of them looked cheer- 
ful, and greetings passed without 
repression. Miss H. looked so pretty, 
and Jessie M, far better than in 
her own smart red hat. Mary M., 
on the other side, whispered to 
me that I looked like a most horrible 
criminal, so I gathered without 
surprise that my efforts in the 
hairdressing line had not had the 
desired effect ! 

Quickly this marshalling before 
the matron was accomplished, and 
we were soon back again in our cells, 
but the door had hardly closed on 
me before a wardress came bustling 
in and told me that my “ bail had 
come.” I was led back to the cells 
we were placed in on our arrival, 
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given back my own clothes, in which 
I hastily dressed and went to the 
big entrance hall of the prison, 
where. my friends were waiting 
for me. A ceremony was gone 
through of signing the bail. To 
my disgust I found I would have 
to sign, too, pledging myself to “‘ keep 
the peace ’’ for twelve months. As I 
have never broken it I shall find no 
difficulty, and I amin no way pledged 
not to work heart and soul for the 
suffrage movement.. All the same, I 
had a horrid feeling of backing out 
and abandoning friends, and, had it 
not been for mother’s illness, I would 
have stayed on then and tried to serve 
my sentence ; anyhow, I would have 
seen how much I could have stood. It 
seems to me one can undergo a great 
deal without feeling it at the time, but 
that the after effects might be serious. 
Judging from the result of my one 
nightin prison, I should certainly have 
collapsed completely before very long 
in spite of my resolution, for I was 
utterly ‘‘ bowled over,” and could not 
sleep for some nights; when I did doze 
off waking and crying like afrightened 
child imagining nameless horrors. I 
think I’m too “ nervy ” to play these 
sort of games with impunity—but I 
have not ‘learned wisdom,” as the 
magistrate suggested, and am per- 
fectly ready to face the whole thing 
in a year’s time in the unlikely event 
of our political freedom not having 
been attained by then. 
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THE HISTORY OF ENGLISH OPERA 


By GEORGE CECIL 


Part II. 

HANKS to the well-directed 
efforts of Mr. Walter van 
Noorden, the Director of the 
Carl Rosa Company, opera 

in English is at last generally popular 
with the classes for which it is in- 
tended. People who formerly were 
content to discuss the latest ‘* Boosey 
ballad’? can now 
discriminate be- 
tween the methods 
of Donizetti and 
those of Wagner ; 
and many of them 
are authorities on 
Nicolai and Verdi. 
Sheffield audiences 
speak learnedly of 
‘“* Tristan and _ Isol- 
da”; and Glasgow | 
amateurs are able to | 
hum many bars 
from ‘“‘ Le Nozze di 
Figaro”’ and ‘“‘ Don 
Giovanni.” ** Otello” 
is known to musical 
people in every large 
town in the king- 
dom ; and “ Fidelio” 
has been rescued 
from oblivion. The 
production in Eng- 
land of the lurid “A Basso Porto,” 
** André Chenier” (Giordano), and 
‘““La Bohéme”’ was undertaken by 
the troupe; and“ Rigoletto ” has lately 
added an interest to the répertoire. 
Other works which have been heard 
during the past few years include 
Puccini’s astonishingly successful 
“Madama _ Butterfly,’ ‘“ La Gio- 
connd,’”’ © La: Favorta,” * Lucia di 
Lammermuir,” ‘The Star of the 
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North,” “‘ Roméo et Juliette” and 
‘““Les Huguenots.” To the above 
operas may be added Goldmark’s 
most charming “Cricket on the 
Hearth,” Pizzi’s ‘‘ Rosalba,” “* Car- 
men,” “‘ The Daughter of the Regi- 
ment,” “I Pagliacci,” ‘“‘ Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” “* Faust,” ‘‘ Esmeralda,” 
~ Te Fiying Dutchman, ” “ Lohen- 
grin,’ “Il Trova- 
tore,’’ ‘‘ The Meister- 
singers,” and 
Nicolai’s delightful 
‘“ Merry Wives of 
Windsor.” It must 
be admitted by 
the most critical 
reader that the 
{public is furnished 
{with a particularly 
{attractive list of 
operas. And if a 
desire should be 
expressed to hear 
)} more’ masterpieces 
; by home composers, 
the «impresario can 
draw upon “The 
Cross and the 
Crescent,” ‘‘ Grey- 
steel,” ‘‘ Much Ado 
about Nothing” 
and “ Petruccio.” 
Balfe’s ‘“‘ Bohemian Girl” and “ Puri- 
tan’s Daughter,” Benedict’s “ Lily 
of Killarney,” Wallace’s ‘‘ Amber 
Witch,” and the invulnerable “‘ Mari- 
tana”? also find a place in the list. 
Mention may be made of the 
Turner tvowpe, and of the various 
amateur opera companies which have 
recently been formed. The first- 
named has been in existence for 
many years, during which it has 
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entranced musical miners, the in- 
habitants of Shoreditch, and others 
who contend that the homely Balfe 
is the greatest composer of any 
age. The company also performs 
“The Daughter of the Regiment,” 
“11 Trovatore,’ ‘‘ Tannhauser,” 
‘“Carmen,”’ ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana,”’ 
“Lucia di Lammermuir,” and “La 
Sonnambula ”—to the complete satis- 
faction of its supporters. The 
amateurs chiefly concern themselves 
with operettas, occasionally launching 
out into performances (either in 
costume or in concert form) of more 
pretentious works. Perhaps the most 
successful of the societies are to 
be found in Sheffield, Dublin and 
Glasgow. The members have learnt 
the choruses in ‘ Aida,” ‘‘ Lohen- 
grin,” “‘ Tannhauser”’ and “ Faust,” 
with a view to lending assistance 
whenever the occasion presents it- 
self. In this connection, it will be 
remembered that some seventy as- 
pirants from Sheffield sang at the 
Lyric for four performances during 
the recent season. Needless to say, 
these Societies play an important 
part in helping to popularise opera. 

Mention also may be made of the 
recent Covent Garden performances 
of the “ Ring” in English, with, for 
the most part, British artists. The 
Cycle was performed twice under the 
guidance of Dr. Richter—a musician 
who, so far as conducting Wagners 
remarkable works is_ concerned, 
knows his business thoroughly. An 
extraordinary amount of enthusiasm 
was aroused in advance; and when 
the curtain finally descended on the 


last evening of the season, the 
plaudits were loud and;long. Nor 
were they undeserved. For Mr. 


Thomas Meux, the Alberich of the 
cast, had performed his arduous task 
to the satisfaction of all who heard 
him; Mr. Charles Knowles, Mr. 
Robert Radford, and Mr. Hedmondt 
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covered themselves with glory, and 
Mr. Walter Hyde, a recruit from the 
‘‘musical comedy” stage, displayed 
aptitude for the serious side of 
music. Madame Agnes Nicholls dis- 
tinguished herself as Briinhilde in 
‘‘Siegfried”’; Miss Leonora Sparkes 
also was heard to advantage; and 
though the inexperienced efforts of 
Miss Borghild Bryhn, Miss Percival 
Allen, and Miss Maude Santley ap- 
pealed chiefly to their admirers, 
several of the young ladies who, in 
“Die Walkiire,” had to utter weird 
cries, fully justified the eminent 
Doctor’s choice. Indeed, so favour- 
able was the reception of the 
“Ring,” that there is a talk of the per- 
formances being repeated in various 
country towns where devoted ‘* Wag- 
nerites”’ profess to derive pleasure 
from listening to Wagner in his most 
inspired moments. And, according 
to present arrangements, the experi- 
ment will again be tried next winter 
at Covent Garden. 

Judging from what opera in 
English has lately achieved, its pros- 
pects may be said to be promising. 
It is clear that middle-class Lon- 
doners are interested in opera in 
the vernacular, while for some years 
past, Provincial playgoers have 
enthusiastically supported operatic 
enterprise. It is, therefore, probable 
that before long further support 
will be forthcoming. Indeed, if the 
public responds sufficiently, there is 
practically no limit to what might 
be done in the way of introducing 
the most successful of the new 
works which are produced every 
year in Italy, France and Germany. 
Charpentier’s ‘* Louise ’—an unpre- 
cedented success in Paris, Massenet’s 
‘“Chérubin ’’ (which, since its pre- 
miére at Monte Carlo three years 
ago, has been performed all over 
France and Belgium) and Lcon- 
cavallo’s ‘Chatterton — probably 
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would interest - intelligent British 
playgoers. Saint-Saens’ ‘‘Les_ Bar- 
bares”? and ‘“ L’Ancétre,” Samara’s 
‘*“ Mademoiselle de Belle Isle,’ de 
Lara’s “‘ Sanga,”’ Mascagni’s “‘Amica,”’ 
Hirschmann’s “‘ La Petite Bohéme ”’ 
and ‘‘ Rolande,’? and a dozen other 
operas which have had their first 
performance at Paris, Monte Carlo, 
and Nice during the past few years, are, 
perhaps, scarcely worth translating 
and mounting, but the more successful 
works certainly deserve attention. 
Verdi also furnishes several operas 
which might prove suitable, amongst 
them being “ Falstaff’? and ‘ Un 
Ballo in Maschera”’’?; and Heérold’s 
‘“*Zampa,” -Cherubini’s “‘ Les Deux 
Journées ’—which once was the ##éce 
de résistance of English companies, 
“I Puritani’?—a work which in- 
variably delights Bellini’s admirers, 
Donizetti’s “‘ Lucrezia Borgia,” “‘ Don 
Pasquale’ and “‘ L’Elisir D’Amore ” 
are, for the most part, scarcely 
known to the present generation 
of music-lovers. It certainly would 
be interesting to find some of the 
above-mentioned operas taking the 
place of ‘‘ Faust,” “ Roméo et Ju- 
liette,’ ‘‘ Carmen,” ‘“‘ Tannhduser,”’ 
‘“* Lohengrin,” “‘ I Pagliacci,’’ “‘ Caval- 
leria Rusticana,’” and other well- 
worn works which would be none 
the worse for a temporary retire- 
ment. An important point also is 
the educational value of revivals 
and new productions. Though one 
can gain some idea of an opera from 
playing the score, only a performance 
will actually convey a complete im- 
pression. Increased support also 
would provide students who hope to 
develop into opera-singers with an 
incentive to overcome the difficulties 
which beset them. With only one 
satisfactory English company, the 
Carl Rosa, in existence, there is 
comparatively little opening for the 
young people who flock to London’s 
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music-schools. Should a growing de- 
mand for opera in English result 
In more companies being formed, 
these aspirants would have some 
inducement to study voice produc- 
tion with the singing-master who 
knows his business—a vara agvts, 
by the way. 

It is generally admitted that opera 
is a necessary factor in forming 
musical taste. The child who is 
accustomed to “ballads”. and the 
equally pernicious songs of “‘ musical 
comedy,” will grow into a person 
devoid of musical feeling and in- 
capable of appreciating the great 
Masters of Music and the manner 
in which their strains should be sung. 
With increased facilities, in London 
and the Provinces, for hearing really 
fine operas in English, young people 
will have less excuse for listening to 
the rubbish on which their pre-. 
decessors were brought up. As mat- 
ters are at present, nothing could 
be more trying than the taste of 
those whose opportunities for hearing 
opera have been limited. In France 
the airs of Gounod and Massenet 
are on everybody’s lips: the shop 
assistant hums “Salut! Demeure ” 
and “Ah! léve-toi”’ as he trudges 
to the magasin at which he is em- 
ployed, and the Art student blithely. 
trolls the gavotte from ‘“‘ Manon” 
and ‘‘ Pleurez mes yeux ”’ from “ Le 
Cid.” The little Neapolitan raga- 
muffin employs his childish treble 
in carolling “ Vesti la giubba” and 
the Drinking Song from “ Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” while the hotel porter 
beguiles the time in attempting “ Eri 
tu.” The Hungarian peasants sing 
their vivacious national music con 
amore; the Germans are wrapped 
up in Wagner—and in their own 
volks-lsed ; and the Spanish peasants 
thrum the guitar and sing stirring 
love-songs. In Fengland unmusical 
inanities, alas! take their place. 
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4p Of jessamine sweet, that covered it 
quite, 


of! While sinuous stems of woodbine lent 
| A charm to all, and its blossom blent 


i | With Rambler rose, that in fashion rare 


| Peeped through the jessimine here and 
there. 

And in the porch were a youth and 
maid, 


Resting beneath its leafy shade, 


| Together a triple wreath they wound, 
And he in her golden hair it bound ; 
The j ian woodbine, and Danibter 


Mi i 


| twieed a around the girl’s fair head. 


The jessamine, token of virgin bed, 

The Rambler, telling of blushes red, 

The wordbine, whispering love's 
embrace— 

All three, of beauty and woman’s grace. 
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I passed again the same porch door — 
The years had carried the seasons o'er: 


"Twas summer, jessamine blossomed 
there, 
And Rambler roses were clustering fair, 


Thz woodbine tendrils were creeping 
out, 


I turned and heard a merry shout, 
And gleeful faces laughed at me 
From out the spreading jessamine tree, 


And in the porch was a woman fair, 

Who wore their wreath in her golden 
hair 3 

Twas - mine, woodbine, and Rambler 
red, 


That strewed her path on the day she 
wed, 


i o 
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By ROBERT BARR | 


AN OASIS IN THE COMMERCIAL DESERT. 


N no other civilised country has 
commercialism reached such a 
pitch of intensity as in the 
United States of America. Al- 

most universally a man is rated there 
not by the good or evil he has done 
in the world, but by the amount of 
money he has accumulated, and 
whether he has gathered that money 
by fair means or foul doesn’t appear 
to matter in the least. 

It is rather remarkable, therefore, 
that in this desert of dishonesty—for 
politics and business are alike cor- 
rupt in the States, and a man may 
commit any crime he pleases with 
impunity if he possesses sufficient 
cash—it is remarkable, as I say, that 
the United States produces more new 
religions to the square foot than any 
other land on earth, and that dotted 
here and there are communities where 
earnest men and women are devoting 
their energies endeavouring to find 
ways and means to improve the con- 
ditions of life. From the President 
downward, throughout every State in 
the Union, are courageous, honest 
men fighting against this almost uni- 
versal curse of corruption and chic- 
anery. Their success is merely tem- 
porary, for the most part, and the 
community for which they battle 
usually relapses into the old con- 
ditions after a hard-won victory for 
reform. This would seem to show that 
the extension of the franchise makes 
rather for bad government than for 
good. In the United States every 
male person who attains the age of 
twenty-one years thereby acquires the 
right to vote, and in several parts of 


the Union, women also go to the 
polls. Yet it is admitted everywhere 
in America that this universal suffrage 
has produced about the rottenest 
governments on the face of the earth. 
Timagine, therefore, that Socialism 
will very soon be put in force in the 
United States. I think it probable 
that Mr. Bryan will be elected Presi- 
dent this year, and that a democratic 
regime will replace played-out Repub- 
licanism in the Halls of Congress. 
William Jennings Bryan is an advo- 
cate of Government ownership of the 
railways, which themselves are thor- 
oughly corrupt, existing not for the 
convenience of the people, as is the 
case in England, but as mere pawns In 
the game of dishonour, for the enrich- 
ment of men like Harriman, directly, 
or John D. Rockefeller, indirectly. 
Bryan denies that he is a Socialist, 
butif Mr.Harriman’s railway systems 
are nationalised, it will not be long 
before John D. Rockefeller’s Standard 
Oil Trust follows along the same path. 
Thus there is a chance that during 
the next four years we will see 
socialism at workin the United States. 
There has been a good deal of news- 
paper comment in England about 
Socialism ever since the Labour Party 
adopted it. No one need keep awake 
nights fearing the imminence of 
Socialism in this country. Socialism 
in England concerns itself merely 
with the girth of Gilbert Chesterton. 
George Bernard Shaw, in The New 
Age, begins his article thus :— 
‘Our friend Wells is mistaken. 
His desire to embrace Chesterton as 
a vessel of the Goodwill which is 
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making for Socialism is a hopeless one 
for other reasons than the obvious 
impossibility of his arms reaching 
round that colossal figure which 
dominates Battersea Park.” 

H. G. Wells and Hilaire Belloc, 
and even Chesterton himself, admit 
that Chesterton is stout. (See Max 
Beerbohm’s cartoon of “Chesterton 
in the IDLER 
for June, 1904. 

I hope you have 
kept that num- 
ber, as it has be- 
come extremely 
valuable on 
account of G.K’s 
picture. On 
second thoughts, 
I reproduce 
it herewith.) 
Bernard Shaw, 
however, vehem- 
ently asserts that 
Chesterton is 
stout and bitter, 
which naturally 
brings up the 
drink question, 
and Shaw says 
that Chesterton , 
and Belloc absorb | 
too much beer. | | y, 
Socialism having — jf 
arrived at this “A 
point in Great 

Britain, it will 

need to advance 

considerably fur- 

ther before it 

must be taken 

into account in British politics. 

If aman wishes to construct a great 
machine, especially a machine that 
has never been in operation before, 
his first step is to produce a portable 
working model of it.’; The Americans, 
being a practical minded people, say 
to promoters of Utopias: “Show us 
how this thing will work on a small 
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scale, and then, if it seems good, we 
may apply it to the body politic.” 
This attitude being quite reasonable, 
Saviours of Society have time and 
again adopted the advice given. They 
have started here and there, all over 
the land, little pocket Utopias, 


and Socialistic or semi-Socialistic 
communities. 


Many of these at 
the beginning 
were vivified by 
strong religious 


fervour. This 
religious fervour, 
while at first 


beneficial in 
holding the com- 
munity together, 
has often proved 
a source of dis- 
ruption which 
has brought 
about the end. 
It is an almost 
universally held 
belief that these 
communities 
have generally 
resulted disas- 
trously for all 


Yih concerned, and 
so) Pabae J the inference is 
I) Jf drawn that the 
° Fi ideas set forth 


by Socialists are 
visionary, and of 
no value in a 
practical world. 
I was astonished 
to find the other 
day that this was 
not thecase. Of books on Socialism 
there isno end. Bernard Shaw and 
H. G. Wells alone would keep a first- 
class printing press going. The sale of 
Ruskin’s works are increasing every 
day. Robert Blatchford wrote a most 
vivid and interesting volume entitled 
‘* Merry England,” which sold not by 
the thousand, or ten thousand, or 
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hundred thousand, as is the case with 
our best authors, but by the million. 
This book alone attracted more 
readers than the chief works of 
all the authors in Great Britain put 
together. So far as I know, there 
has never been a literary success 
like it, and yet Robert Blatchford 
nods to me when sar 
I meet him in 
Fleet Street as if 
I were his equal. 
Thus you can 
easily learn what 
Socialists say of 
Socialism. On 
the other hand, 
there is a large 
array of books 
that attack 
Socialism, and 
their volume is 
constantly _in- 
creasing. So to- 
day no man need 
remain in ignor- 
ance of what is 
said for and 
against Social- 
ism, if he has a 
little money and 
the time to read. 
» Being handi- 
capped by pos- 
sessing only ;a 
limited amount | 
of money, and a 
limited amount 
of time, I was 
compelled to 
take another and 
surer method of 
atriving at the 
truth than that indicated above. 
I wrote to the United States Govern- 
ment and begged it to send me 
its report on _ Socialistic and 
other communities, acquainting 
the Government with the fact that 
I had no claim onits generosity, being 
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a benighted foreigner, but offering 
to send the cost of book and postage 
if the amount was made known to 
me. The United States Government 
replied that it had a few hundred 
millions of a surplus at that moment, 
and that it would endeavour to 
stagger alon3 without any contribu- 
tions from an 
alien, so here 

was the book. 
Set down in 
quite unimpas- 
sioned language 
were accounts of 
various com- 
munities, many 
of which are 
going on at the 
present moment. 
A number have 
been . wrecked, 
curiously,enough, 
by prosperity, 
and the conse- 
quent dissension 
which! the dis- 
posal of the ac- 
cumulations had 
caused. Most of 
the communities 
had gone success- 
_ fully through the 
initial period of 
privation !and 
y/ grim anxiety. In 
some instances 
where piety was 
the cement, dis- 
solution had 
come through 
the departure of 
the young peo- 
ple, lured away by the joys and 

opportunities of the outer world. 

There is a quaint touch of pathos 
in the thought of three very old 
people, one man and two women, at 
present in a town in Pennsylvania, 
clad in the sombre garb of the Shakers: 
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the women with poke bonnets, the 
man in his broad-brimmed hat, all 
three, old as they are, rising early in 
the morning and pottering the whole 
day in their gardens. They do not 
need to potter or to work at all, for 
they are rich beyond the dreams of 
avarice. They are “all that is left 
of them ; left of six hundred.” Their 
community was prosperous from the 
first, but I suppose that when a 
pretty girl was born to them, she 
preferred a Parisian hat to the poke 
bonnet, and a tailor-made to the sad 
grey, shapeless gown of her mother, 
while the young men found com- 
munity life dull, and wished to steal 
a railway, like the enterprising Mr. 
Harriman. So at last there was no 
one to till the fields, the barns fell 
into decay, and their patient inde- 
fatigable industry was shown to be 
quite futile, because the bustling 
town began to overspread their pro- 
perty, and more money could be 
made by the sale of a small town lot 
in ten minutes than could be coaxed 
froma hundred-acre farm in ten years. 
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Thus the aged trio, remnants of the 
clan, have fallen heir to wealth that 
is useless to them, and years of habit 
will keep them pottering in the garden 
until they die. 

The Oneida community, run on 
Socialistic principles, became im- 
mensely prosperous, in spite of the 
bitter hostility of the rest of New 
York State. A few years ago this 
community was practically forced, in 
defence of its accumulations, to form 
itself into a limited liability company, 
and one of the big factories operated 
by the Niagara Falls, of which I 
wrote the other month, belongs to the 
Oneida people. From the beginning 
there was no man, woman, or child 
belonging to the Oneida community 
that had not plenty to eat and wear, 
with a comfortable home to live in. 
To-day all the old people are cared for 
not by a system of pensions, or doles 
or outdoor relief, but by receiving 
quarterly in the way of dividends 
exactly the same amount that the 
President of the company receives, 
They can afford to live in luxury if 
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they wish to do so; to live where 
they like, and as they like. 

The special oasis of which I write 
cannot properly be called a Socialistic 
community, although it is by way of 
being a co-operative arrangement, in 
which each worker shares according 
to his or her merit. Yet the organisa- 
tion is essentially a one-man show. 
This one man has gone in for the 
manufacture of beautiful things, and 
he has brought his little community 
to success just as completely as did 
King Lewis I. of Bavaria, who died 
in 1868, when he built the modern 
city of Munich and made it pay. 

The community I speak of is situ- 
ated in the centre of the pleasant 
village of East Aurora, which occupies 
part of a flat, apparently fertile plain, 
possessing no distinctive features that 
would attract a conscientious tourist, 
and this village is situated seventeen 
miles south-west as I guessed the 
direction, from the city of Buffalo, 
which city is so called because there 
never was a buffalo within a thousand 
miles of it, except two or three scraggy 
specimens that they used to keep in 
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a pen on the Canadian side of the 
Niagara Falls, but which I couldn’t 
find during my last trip, they having 
been swept away by civilisation and 
the new electric trolley line. 

The village of East Aurora is like 
hundreds of other hamlets scattered 
over the broad land. It is quite 
commonplace, composed for the most 
part of wood, and showing the trail 
of dawning architecture across the 
American rural mind since the village 
began, with the construction of a red 
barn,which was serviceable and beau- 
tifulina way, because it answered its 
purpose, and ending with the ornate 
pine-built cottage painted a dark 
esthetic green with verandahs all 
round, stained shingles on the roof, 
cornices decorated with fret-saw work, 
and more or less weird ornamentation 
cut out of two-inch planks. I know 
by experience that such verandahs 
used to be delightful places of habita- 
tion on a summer evening, when the 
warmth was mitigated by a tall glass 
containing two straws, on a wicker 
table at your right elbow, while you 
were seated in a rocking chair, the 
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most comfortable and restful throne 
in the world. And then, if one had 
the company of a good American 
story-teller, life was indeed worth 
living. Iam not sure that the East 
Aurora verandahs of to-day would 
be as desirable as they were when I 
lived in America, because an appall- 
ing and deplorable tidal wave of 
temperance, or rather teetotalism, 
has engulfed the land, and ice-water, 
as an exhilarating drink, does not 
commend itself to me, even if there 
are two straws in the mug. Elbert 
Hubbard himself is an ardent advo- 
cate of teetotalism, and actually goes 
so faras to believe that the cigarette 
smoker will never enter Paradise, 
quite ignoring the fact that the cigar- 
ette smoker is in Paradise already. 
Total abstinence from the cup that 
cheers and then inebriates, is not 
caused by the moral uplifting of the 
American people. Far from it; it is 
merely a business necessity. Elbert 
-Hubbard dare not get drunk, or East 
Aurora would loot him of all he 
possesses before he became sober 
again. Competition is so strenuous 
“na the States that I expect within ten 
years’ time sleep will have been 
abolished from the land. In future 
American babies will be born wide 
awake and will never close their eyes 
until the closing is final. 

Among the other useful articles 
Elbert Hubbard makes by hand is 
the Morris chair, a large and beautiful 
piece of solid construction which he 
sells for a large and beautiful price in 
solid cash. William Morris invented 
this seat under the plea that he had 
studied the contour of the human 
form divine. As a matter of fact, he 
did nothing of thesort ; the American 
rocking chair already fitted our poor 
sinful frames. The Mormis chair is as 
unhappy a seating place as the peni- 
tents’ bench in a Methodist revival 
meeting. I know, because I have sat 
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on both. The use of a Morris chair is 
this. It looks artistic, and when an 
uninteresting man calls upon you, 
you place him in the Morris chair, and 
he doesn’t stop long. This fact has 
caused a great demand for Morris 
chairs, although the true function of 
the piece of furniture under considera- 
tion was never discovered by its 
inventor. 
_ Elbert Hubbard is doing the sort 
of thing I should like to have done. 
He prints beautiful books on hand- 
made paper, and binds them artistic- 
ally, so that people treasure the - 
volumes. Noman ever lends an Elbert 
Hubbard book. He treasures it too 
highly. You may walk away from 
his library with any six-shilling novel 
in the list, including even my own in- 
valuable works, but he will barely 
allow an Elbert Hubbard book to 
leave his hands for yours momentarily 
and even then he will keep both eyes 
on you. Mr. Hubbard follows the 
method adopted by John Ruskin, of 
selling direct to the public, but his 
faith in the honesty of the people is 
greater than John’s ever was because 
on receipt of a postcard he willforward 
to you any book he prints, and allow 
you to examine it before purchasing. 

He publishes two magazines, The 
Philistine, and Little Journeys to the 
Homes of Great Men. Each of these 
magazines costs a dollar a year, or, 
let ussay, fourshillings and twopence; 
however, if you send him two pounds 
in a lump, he will supply you with 
both magazines for ninety-nine years, 
after which you will need;to renew 
your subscription. There being luck 
in odd numbers, East Aurora will 
this year launch a third magazine 
called ‘‘ The Fra,” which will doubt- 
less cause scoffers to say that the 
letters “ud” have dropped off from 
the end of the title. 

Elbert Hubbard lectures all 
over the land, and rarely has found 
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a hall big enough to hold his audi- 
ence. He makes chairs and tables 
and bookcases; rag-carpets and rugs ; 
old-fashioned, hand-made iron-ware, 
and pretty nearly everything else that 
a human being needs, his choice of a 
new industry being limited by only 
two conditions: first, that a little 
artistry may be introduced into the 
work, and second, that the public are 
prepared to pay twenty-five times 
what it cost. 

The reason I am not in Elbert Hub- 
bard’s position is this : he wears long 
hair, and thus saves the money with 
which I subsidise my barber. He is 
a common-sense, practical man, and 
the most interesting writer in the 
world, while I am neither of these 
things. I wish to print under ideal 
conditions, and my conditions are 
three in number : first, a picturesque, 
old-world village, which contains 
no -new buildings, but plenty of 
children who wish to learn printing ; 
second, a charming ancient water- 
mill with a moss-grown dripping 
wheel; third, a derelict monastery, 


not too dilapidated, built around a 
courtyard, which I could put into 


habitable order without destroying 


its architectural beauty. All those 
three things I have found, and ear- 
marked, but, alas, they are situated 
dozens of miles from one another, and 
so, instead of setting at work, I have 
sat down pondering in a rocking 
chair, wondering how to bring them 
together, and the solution of the prob- 
lem is still hidden from me. 

Elbert Hubbard is the only man 
in America who could have become 
a millionaire, and who deliberately 
turned his back on the prospect. 

Showing how the writings of Elbert 
Hubbard will cling to a man’s mind 
long after he has forgotten a mass of 
important things, I give the following 
incident which occurred just before I 
reached East Aurora. There is no 
spot in America which I enjoy so 
much as the smoking compartment 
of a Pullman car. There I meet 
a democracy of business men, 
commercial travellers, and such, all 
interesting people, andin ten minutes 
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I am much better acquainted with © 


them than with members of a 
London club to which I have be- 
longed for twenty years. I always 
learn something new, and hear a 
few stories that 1 can swop off to 
advantage when I return to Britain. 

Approaching Buffalo from New 
York one morning—we were two and 
a half hours late, as is the amiable 
winter custom of American trains, 
the chief use of a railway system in 
America being for stock gambling 
purposes, and not for transportation 
—I encountered two residents of 
Buffalo who were discussing the 
manufactories of that city. 

‘* Let’s see,’”’ said one, “‘ what’s the 
name of that street on which the 
Larkin soap factory is situated ? ” 

The other thought intently for a 
few moments, and then said : 

**T don’t remember,” whereupon I 
chipped in: 

** It’s on Seneca Street,’’ I ventured. 

‘Yes, that’s right,” said both to- 
gether,; then one of them added: 
‘** You’re a Buffaloman are you not?” 

‘* No, I’m from London, England.” 

“But you know Buffalo pretty well, 
I take it?” 

‘“No, I haven’t been there for 
seven years, and then only passed 
through.” 

‘“‘ Are you in the soap business ? ” 

‘*T deal in soft soap, perhaps. I’m 
a writer of sorts, but I have no 
traffic in the soap that Larkin pub- 
lishes, except when I meet it in an 
hotel bedroom.” 

‘“‘ Then how the old Harry did you 
know Larkin’s buildings were on 
Seneca Street ? ” 

‘“‘ Fifteen years or so ago I read an 
article by Elbert Hubbard, which 
stated, as I remember it, that Larkin 
was by way of being a relative of his, 
and that his soap factory wasn’t 
flourishing. Elbert was a newspaper 
man in Chicago, and was implored 
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to come and put his shoulder to the 
wheel. He did so, started the con- 
cern towards the success which it 
has since attained, knew he could 
become a millionaire if he kept on, 
but deliberately chucked it. I re- 
member he stated that the factory 
was on Seneca Street, and took a 
blind jump on the chance it hadn’t 
been moved.”’ 

By the way, when I wasat the really 
picturesque village of Queenston, 
situated on the Canadian side of 
the Niagara River and nestling 
under Brock’s Monument, there 
was pointed out to me the stone 
walls of the first printing office 
Canada ever possessed. Queenston 
seemed to me an ideal spot in which 
to found an artistic printing office. 
I learned, on enquiring the price of 
land thereabouts (for when travelling 
I always search for the ideal locality) 
I was told that Larkin the soap man 
was gradually buying up the Dominion 
of Canada, and had begunat Queens- 
ton. As far as the eye could see, 
Larkin owned it, although King 
Edward nominally holds sway over 
that section of the country. Is the 
British Empire therefore to be wiped 
out because of America’s unholy in- 
dulgence in soap ? 

Well, as I was about to say, Elbert 
Hubbard found himself with soap 
money in his pockets. He came to 
England, and met William Morris, 
with the result that the mania for 
nice printing marked him forits own. 
Now, I met William Morris after- 
wards, and instead of learning from 
him, I tried to teach him that 
Socialism is all humbug. Weparted 
with mutual detestation. Not so 
Elbert Hubbard. He had the good 
sense to be a student, and Morris 
taught him things. Hubbard possessed 
a house and lot in East Aurora, the 
most unpromising spot on earth in 
which toinaugurate a notable printing 
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plant, therefore he waded right in. 
He doesn’t care a hang for the moss- 
grown water wheel that fascinates 
me, but instead ties pretty blue rib- 
bons round the ordinary gas engine 
ot commerce, lights a match, and goes 
ahead. He gathered into his ever- 
increasing works the halt, the lame, 
the blind ; no one but the incorrigible 
loafer was turned away. He kept the 
youth of both sexes from going to the 
city, thus losing themselves, or worse, 
becoming Harrimans or Rockefellers. 
His little magazine The Philistine was 
started as ajoke. He expected to pro- 
duce but one number. In the United 
States at that time were published 
all over the land, hundreds of minia- 
ture magazines like The Chap Book 
of Chicago, and Elbert’s effort was 
intended to be a burlesque on this 
fad. All the rest are long since dead, 
but The Philistine is one of the most 
flourishing periodicals extant, circu- 
lating in every country where the 
English language is spoken. In my 
remote, inconsequential little village 
in England, I know four men who 
subscribe to it. 

He calls his establishment the Roy- 
croft Shop, because Samuel and 
Thomas Roycroft did some printing 


in London during the seventeenth . 


century. 

When Mr. Hubbard began to build 
he did not mourn because he could not 
have Caen stone, such as our monas- 
teries used over here. He took the 
round cobbles of the field, which were 
to be found near East Aurora, and 
which for years had been merely 
impediments to agriculture, and put 
up the only picturesque buildings that 
Fast Aurora possesses. His black- 
smith’s shop isa beauty. He uses the 
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stuff that lies to his hand, whether 
human or material. He has built a 
tavern that is a dream of delight 
architecturally, and if you register 
there you may sleep out of doors for 
two dollars a night. Now a man 
that can collect two dollars from a 
fellow creature for allowing him to 
sleep on the landscape is a financial 
genius. 

I did not see either Mr. or Mrs. 
Elbert Hubbard, but a most charming 
young lady conducted me over the 
premises and turned her back when- 
ever we came toaspot where beautiful 
things were lying about, so I came 
away unmolested with pockets full 
of artistic and valuable objects. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Hubbard deliver 
lectures to the people, collecting 
large sums of money therefor. What 
a lesson and example this is to married 
persons! Instead of lecturing each 
other across the domestic hearth they 
turn their vocabulary on the general 
public, at so much in hard cash per 
thousand words. | 

Hubbard’s gospel might ‘be 
preached from the text ‘‘ Work 
while ye have the light,” letters 
which Kipling hammered out of 
iron and attached to his brick 
fireplace near Brattleboro’ Vermont. 
Hubbard’s secondary text is ‘“‘ Speak 
softly and be kind.” He believes in 
Paradise right here and now. He 
is not a Socialist, but is himself 
a notable example of beneficent 
individualism. 

I have never seen the man, but if, 
when next he visits England, he will 
call at my house, he may sleep all 
night in the back yard or the front 
garden, and I won’t charge him two 
dollars, either. 
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MARRIAGE BY CAPTURE 
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AWRENCE SAXBY had ridden 
his bicycle up to the top of the 
hill; at the summit he dis- 
mounted, partly to rest and 

partly to enjoy the view. In front of 
him stretched the wide, solitary moor, 
with not a soul or a habitation in 
sight, only the white, winding track 
of the road going endlessly on and on 
till it became lost in the misty dis- 
tance. Behind him at the foot of the 
hill, and almost hidden by a fold in 
the ground, was the comfortable 
little Scotch hotel where he had 
already spent a pleasant three weeks’ 
holiday, fishing and sketching. The 
only other dwelling visible was Horn 
House, some distance across the moor 
on his left: This was a small modern 
building, at present in the occupation 
of Miss Egmont, a South African 
heiress. Saxby had seen her on 
different occasions rushing about the 
moors in the great white motor-car 
which she always drove herself. When- 
ever he had met her Saxby noticed 
that she always seemed to survey him 
with peculiarly marked disapproval. 
He fancied this might be because he 
had done some sketching near her 
house, when she might possibly have 
considered her privacy intruded upon. 
He decided that, for his part, he did 
not like big, fair women, and made 


. ¢ 
up his mind that when he married 
he would choose a small, dark girl. 

While he lingered admiring the 
view, he saw Miss Egmont’s big car 
issue from Horn House. It seemed 
to be coming his way, and not being 
particularly anxious to meet the 
scowling regard of its young owner, 
Saxby mounted his bicycle and rode 
away. 

The approaching clamour of the 
big car warned him that he was being 
rapidly overtaken. Glancing care- 
lessly over his shoulder, he noticed 
the car contained, as usual, Miss 
Egmont and her elderly companion, 
Miss Carton. To his complete amaze- 
ment, as it neared him, the car sud- 
denly left the track, and, swerving to 
the right, circled twice right round 
him, thundering over the level moor 
like a war chariot of old. Lawrence 
slowed down, and, balancing himself 
on his cycle, gaped at the circling car, 
turning his head to follow its swoop 
asitrushed round him. His first idea 
was that Miss Egmont had lost con- 
trol of the machine, and he wondered 
what he could do to be of assistance ; 
but when the car came to a standstill 
at a little distance, he realised that 
he was wrong in this surmise. Miss 
Egmont called out to him: 

‘“* Mr. Lawrence Saxby, I believe ? ” 
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“That is my name,” the young: 


man answered, much bewildered, and 
mechanically raised his cap. 

‘** You are wanted at Horn House,”’’ 
continued the lady. 

“Wanted ?”’? queried Lawrence. 
** May I ask what I am wanted for ? ” 

“To be married,”’ she replied, in a 
calm, even voice. 

“| beg your pardon,” said Law- 
rence, smiling politely, and certain he 
had not heard aright. 

““To be married,’”’ she repeated. 
“TI think you understood very well 
what I said.” 

Saxby gazed round him. He sur- 
veyed the silent moor and he blinked 
at the uninterested sky. 

“But, my dear young lady,” he 
said, softly and patiently, as one 
would speak to an unreasonable child, 
“I assure you I have not the least 
wish to be married.”’ 

“Very likely not,” she answered, 
in the same matter-of-fact tone, 
** but, you see, it is not a question of 
what you want, but of what I want.” 

The young man fairly fell from his 
bicycle in astonishment. He had 
been holding his machine at a stand- 
still during this brief conversation ; 
and now in sheer bewilderment at the 
extraordinary observation of this most 
extraordinary young woman, he lost 
his balance and he and the bicycle 
went over in a heap. When he had 
picked himself up, he said, feebly : 

‘* Tf this is intended for a joke——”’ 

‘I was never more in earnest,” 
said Miss Egmont grimly; “and 
you may as well consent with a good 
grace——”’ 

“Do you intend—if I may venture 
to inquire,” said Saxby, with irony, 
‘““to marry me whether [I like it or 
not ?” 

‘* Whether you like it or not,”’ said 
Miss Egmont, echoing his words. 
She spoke seriously and seemed very 
much in earnest. “ Fortunately, we 
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are in Scotland, and a simple declara- 

tion before witnesses is all that is 
needed. That declaration you will re- 
turn with me to Horn House and 
make before the proper witnesses.” 

“IT shall do nothing of the sort,”’ - 
affirmed Saxby, becoming nettled. 

‘“*T have fully made up my mind,” 
said Miss Egmont, grimly. “I shall 
listen to no excuse or refusal.” 

““Good heavens!” groaned the 
young man in desperation. ‘ She’s 
certainly mad.” 

‘* Mad or not mad,” observed Miss 
Egmont, cheerfully, “it doesn’t affect 
the present question. Are you com- 
ing, or will you compel me to use 
force, for come you must? ” 

‘“T am sorry,” said Saxby, regret- 
fully ; “‘ but I have no time to spare 
just now, and I must therefore bid 
you good-day with my best wishes 
for your speedy recovery.” 

‘** You choose to be insolent,” said 
Miss Egmont, coldly, ‘‘ but I warn you 
I’m not to be trifled with.” 

Deciding to waste no further time 
with this fair madwoman, Lawrence 
lifted his cap again. 

‘‘ Madam,” he said, “I have the 
honour to inform you that I am a 
confirmed bachelor.” 

With that he mounted his bicycle 
and proceeded to ride away. Without 
speaking, Miss Egmont put her huge 
machine in motion and thundered 
down on him. Had he not leaped 
from his saddle with considerable 
agility, Lawrence would certainly 
have been run down ; as it was, his 
bicycle was smashed into fragments. 
For several yards the giant machine 
rushed on. Then it swerved, turned, 
and came roaring back like some fierce 
monster seeking its prey. Saxby 
had to jump and leap his quickest to 
avoid it, or he would have shared the 
fate of his bicycle; as it was the 
mudguard knocked him over, with- 
out seriously hurting him, however, 
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“* YOU ARE WANTED AT HORN HOUSE,’ CONTINUED THE LADY,” 


for the car seemed to swerve away 
from him at the critical moment. 
Then it rushed on and came to a 
standstill at a little distance. Saxby, 
in a rage of fear and bewilderment, 
stood in the middle of the road, and 
shook his fist at his assailant, while he 
shouted : 

**Mad, mad! You are quite mad, 
madam, quite——”’ 

“No,” Miss Egmont answered, in 
level tones, ‘““I am not at all mad. 
I am only determined you shall 
marry.” 

Saxby looked round him _ help- 
lessly. He felt the situation was 
much too dangerous to trifle with, 
although it was absurd, unheard of, 
and so preposterous that he had an 
idea he was dreaming ; in truth, his 
mind seemed in such chaos that he 


felt it was a mere toss-up which of 
the two, he or Miss Egmont, was 
really sane. That one or other was 
demented he had now no doubt 
whatever. 

** Are you coming ?” Miss Egmont 
asked. 

Saxby made up his mind to shut 
his eyes and count fifty. To do this 
in comfort he sat down by the 
side of his shattered bicycle. The 
manceuvre appeared to puzzle Miss 
Egmont, who looked at him doubt- 
fully. Her companion, Miss Carton, 
said to her : 

‘Kate, you must be careful ; .do 
not go too far. Suppose you drive 
the poor man out of his senses ? ” 

‘* No fear of that,” returned Miss 
Egmont; yet a certain uneasiness 
had become apparent in hermanner, 
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which Saxby was quick to recognise. 

““A mad husband would be a 
terrible calamity for any woman,” 
remarked Miss Carton. 

“He is not mad,” returned Miss 
Egmont. -‘“* At any rate, mad or 
sane, I mean tosee the affair through,” 
she concluded. : 

“But will it be legal ?”’ Miss Carton 
persisted, ‘‘ Will the marriage be 
legal if you force him into it like 
this ?” : 

“Oh, perfectly,” returned Miss 
Egmont, with decision. ‘“ I have had 
legal opinion on it, you know.” 

‘* Well, I suppose you are right,” 
murmured Miss Carton, irresolutely, 
“but it seems highly irregular. I 
wouldn’t care to marry a man in such 
a way.” 

Saxby, his counting finished, rose 
to his feet. He felt calmer now, 
though just a trifle disappointed to 
find Miss Egmont and her white car 
still palpable, living realities. Hav- 
ing made up his mind that this in- 
comprehensible, unparalleled situa- 
tion must be dealt with coolly, he 
turned to Miss Egmont, and said, 
politely : 

“<I beg your pardon.”’ 

There he halted, unable to continue, 
his mind blank of the convincing 
words it had held ready a moment 
before. 

‘Have you made up your mind to 
come and be married without any 
more fuss ?”’ inquired Miss Egmont, 
briskly, “for married this day you 
must be,” said this astounding woman. 

Lawrence gasped ; then he shouted 
at the top of his voice : 

“Pll see you hanged before I 
marry you!” 

“What are you saying?” ex- 
claimed Miss Egmont excitedly, now 
gasping in her turn, as if she also 
experienced a disagreeable sensation. 

Saxby began to fear he had spoken 
too abruptly and harshly. After all, 
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her situation demanded some sym- 
pathy, and he felt he should have been 
less emphatic. Falling back on rea- 
son once again, he said in a mild and 
gentle voice. 

“My dear young lady, I am really 
sorry that it is impossible for me to 
accept the high honour you so gra- 
ciously offer me. Believe me, no one 
could appreciate better—if I may so 
far venture—the true kindness of 
your heart. The fortunate man who 
will be so happy as to win your hand 
will be the object of my deepest 
envy.” 

“Tf that doesn’t fetch her, nothing 
will,’’ said Lawrence to himself, when 
he had finished. 

Miss Egmont listened to him with 
eyes that opened slowly to their 
widest. By the time he ceased speak- 
ing, she might have been fairly de- 
scribed as all eyes. Suddenly she 
snapped out : 

““Are you mad or merely §inso- 
lent >?” 

‘* That is what I have been trying 
to decide about you,” exclaimed 
Saxby, pleased to have hit upon some © 
common ground of intercourse. 

‘“What—what do you mean?” 
stammered Miss Egmont, with much 
less composure. 

“TI mean,”’ declared the goaded 
Lawrence, “‘ that I won’t marry you 
at any price—that I’ll be shot before 
I marry you!” he concluded, be- 
coming angry again. 

Miss Egmont shrieked, while Miss 
Carton showed signs of extreme agi- 
tation. 

The young man was aware of this 
and felt glad he had at last made his 
position clear. He even began to be 
conscious of a feeling of something 
like sympathy. Miss Egmont, un- 
doubtedly, was very handsome; very 
rich, too, he supposed. He won- 
dered whether he had been quite 
wise or even gentlemanly in his 
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refusal. Ought one to refuse a lady 
anything ? But when the lady’s me- 
thods were so energetic, what could 
one do? Lawrence had heard of 
marriage by capture, but he had 
understood the capturing was always 
on the other side, which seemed to 
him an infinitely preferable arrange- 
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wildly. “I didn’t mean myself! 
Oh, you horrid creature! You know 
quite well I never meant myself ! ”’ 

‘* Well,” said Lawrence, in _ half- 
amused tones, ‘‘ were you asking me 
home to tea ? ” 

*“ No,” said Miss Egmont, in a 
freezing voice, ‘‘ but you knew I did 


HE BECAME 


AWARE OF A CURIOUS PAIN IN HIS HEAD," 


ment. At this stage in his musing, 
Miss Egmont cried out shrilly : 

** Do you dare to pretend to believe 
I was asking you to marry me?” 

** Well,” said the young man, 
pacifically, “I cannot imagine the 
question put in plainer language.” 

‘** Wretch !”’ shrieked Miss Egmont, 


not mean you were to marry me, 
but——” 

‘* Whom, then, did you mean me 
tomarry ? ’ Lawrence asked curiously 
as she paused. 

‘‘ Flizabeth,”’ she answered. 

‘*And who, pray, is Elizabeth ?”’ 
Lawrence pursued. 
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““My cook,” said Miss Egmont 
sternly, recovering her previous calm. 

“Thank you so much,” replied 
Lawrence, now pale with fury. “I 
do not, however, wish to marry your 
cook.”” 

He experienced a passing wonder 
as to why Miss Egmont should wish 
him to marry her cook, but he dis- 
dained to ask further explanations, so 
lifted his cap once more. 

**T have the honour to wish you 
good day,” hesaid. ‘‘ You shall hear 
through my solicitor concerning the 
destruction of my bicycle.” 

He turned to walk away. Miss 
Egmont called to him, but he took 
no notice. She called again, and he 
still walked on. Then she set her 
great machine in motion and once 
more thundered down upon him. He 
tried to ignore her, but it required 
more nerve than Saxby possessed to 
pretend indifference to a forty horse- 
power car charging full tilt upon him. 
He jumped aside and the steel mon- 
ster rushed over the ground where 
he had been, Then Miss Egmont sent 
the car leaping back at him. Evi- 
dently, it was her intention to so rush 
and charge him that he would be 
forced to move in the direction of 
Horn House; she meant, it was 
plain, to hustle him there as a sheep- 
dog drives poor silly sheep in the 
right direction. But Lawrence was 
as grimly determined he would not go, 
and the third charge he tried to face 
without swerving, confident she would 
not deliberately strike him. The car 
did swerve, but Lawrence still found it 
singularly unpleasant to have the 
thing rush past him so near that the 
mere wind of it nearly upset him. 
The car stopped again, and Miss 
Egmont called out to him once more : 

‘* Are you coming to marry Eliza- 
beth ?” 

‘“ No! cried Lawrence again, shak- 
ing his fist, and thoroughly enraged 
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at the girl. ‘‘ I am not coming,” he 
shouted furiously. 

Miss Egmont smiled grimly and 
charged him once more. Turning, he 
set off to run, but almost the first step 
he took was into a rabbit-hole, and 
he rolled over, striking his head a 
severe blow. 

Saxby realised that he had been un- 
conscious only when he became aware 
of a Curious pain in his head. Then 
he realised a restraint about his 
hands that made him unable to raise 
them as he wished. He lay for some 
minutes quietly blinking at the sky ; 
then he felt his head lifted very softly 
and gently, while something cool and 
refreshing was laid upon his brow. 
Beginning to see more clearly, he 
thought the, face of an angel was 
tenderly bent over him, until, with a 
shock, he realized this face was Miss 
Egmont’s. By an effort he sat up- 
right, and, gazing round, saw the 
great white car with Miss Carton still 
sitting impassively in it. Then he 
discovered that his hands were tightly 
bound together with strong cord, the 
ends of which were secured to his 
ankles. He had scarcely assimilated | 
this discovery when he found that 
another and stouter cord attached 
him to the motor-car, 

Oh, I say!” he protested, strug- 
gling to free himself. ‘‘ This is going 
too far!” 

‘* Perhaps,” observed Miss Egmont, 
watching his struggles with satisfied 
interest, “perhaps you realize you 
would have done better to come 
quietly.”’ 

‘Undo me, woman! Dv you 
hear?” .he shouted. ‘This is an 
outrage! Undo me, or —or I'll 


“Yes?” she asked with quiet 
concern and such a pitying smile for 
his helplessness that Saxby hated her 
more than ever. 

‘‘ How I should enjoy shaking you,” 
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said Lawrence, yearningly, still strug- 
gling with his bonds. 

“Are you certain,” inquired Miss 
Egmont’s companion, in a frightened 
whisper, “‘ that he is quite secure ? ”’ 

“Oh, he’s secure enough,” an- 
swered Miss Egmont, as she took her 
seat in the car, ‘“‘ We used to tie 
Kaffirs who turned nasty in that way.” 

** You madwoman ! ”’ shouted Law- 
rence, suddenly ceasing his struggles. 
** ‘What are you going to do ?” 

“I am going to start the car,”’ said 
Miss Egmont, quietly. ‘ You can run 
behind, ride, or be towed along, as 
you prefer.” 

Saxby decided to ride. 


? 


When they reached Horn House, a 
stout young woman with red hair and 
a freckled face stood at the door. 
She watched the approaching car 
with considerable interest. 


‘“‘ Well, Elizabeth,” said Miss Eg- 


mont cheerily, as she drew up, “‘ you 
see, I’ve got him.” 

** Yes, Miss,” the girl said, dropping 
acurtsey. “ Thank you kindly, miss, 
for all your trouble.” 

“And you still wish to marry 
him ?”? Miss Egmont questioned. 

“* If you’ve no objection, Miss,”’ re- 
plied Elizabeth, with another curtsey. 

‘* Then the sooner the better,”’ said 
Miss Egmont benevolently. 

Saxby thought it time to protest 
again. He was not yet so reduced in 
spirit as to submit in silence to be 
married to a stout, red-haired young 
woman in this summary way. 

‘The sooner this ridiculous farce 
is ended ” he began. 

‘It is not a ridiculous farce,’’ in- 
terrupted Miss Egmont, looking 

ained ; “it is solemn earnest. Isn’t 
it, Elizabeth ? ” 

‘* Indeed it is, Miss,’ said Eliza- 
beth, “which, the minister says, as 
marriage always is.” 

In a fresh access of fury Lawrence 
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tried once more to free his hands, 
but his efforts were in vain; Miss 
Egmont had not spent the early 
years of her life on the veldt for 
nothing ; she bade him remain quiet 
as his efforts would prove fruitless. 

‘Are you going to be sensible ? ” 
she asked, “‘ or must I resort to still 
more drastic measures to bring you 
to reason?’? As the young man 
made no answer, she added : ‘“* Turn- 
ing sulky, are you? That won’t help 

ou. You have been making love to 
Elizabeth for three months.” 

*“ Does it amuse you to ’make so 
untruthful a statement?” Saxby 
asked. ‘‘ Of course, you know I have 
never seen the woman in my life 
before.” 

For a moment Miss Egmont looked 
doubtful. : | 

“You are Lawrence Saxby,” she 
affirmed, rather than asked. Then 
she turned to Elizabeth. ‘ This is 
the man? You are sure it is the 
man, Elizabeth ? ”’ 

‘* Yes, Miss,”’ said Elizabeth, with 
another curtsey. 

‘“Do you dare deny ’’—here Miss 
Egmont turned savagely on Law- 
rence—‘‘ that for three months you 
have been promising marriage to 
Elizabeth, and that, on the strength 
of your promises, you have borrowed 
all her savings ?”’ 

‘*Go on, woman, go on! Let me 
hear some more,” roared Lawrence. 

‘“* f40 16s. 44d.,” said Elizabeth, 
mournfully, ‘not to mention a gold 
brooch and a necklace of coral 
beads.” 

‘“'You are mad to believe such 
nonsense, such utter nonsense,” said 
Lawrence, as composedly as_ he 
could. 

‘** Now, what is the use of keeping 
up this pretence?’ cried Miss 
Egmont. “I have seen you myself 
hanging about. I inquired at the 
hotel and they told me Lawrence 
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Saxby was staying there. If you 
think you can treat any woman, 
especially one I am interested in, in 
that way, you are mistaken, Mr. 
Lawrence Saxby. You promised to 
marry her, and marry her you shall.” 
“T shall not marry her,” said 
Saxby, pale and determined. ‘‘There 
is only one worse fate I can imagine.” 
‘What is that?” incautiously 
asked Miss Egmont. 
“To marry you,” 
with a shudder. 
Miss Egmont raised her head very 
high and went very red. Then she 
started her car. Lawrence had awild 
desire to resist, but a forty horse- 


said Lawrence, 


power motor is not to be denied; and . 


Miss Egmont drove it into the garage, 
taking no further notice of her un- 
happy prisoner. She left him there 
alone with the car, carefully locking 
the door behind her as she went out. 

Lawrence sat in the car and won- 
dered what would be the end of his 
adventure. Miss Egmont was un- 
doubtedly a very determined young 
woman, but he laughed at the possi- 
bility of her success in marrying him 
to Elizabeth. He was deep in con- 
sideration of the situation, when the 
door was unlocked and Elizabeth 
herself came in. 

‘* She says,”’ observed the girl, after 
she had locked the door and sat down 
opposite Saxby, “she says as I’m to 
try to get you into a more willing 
frame of mind.” 

“You know I never took 
money or promised to marry you; you 
Jezebel!” 

‘“Oh, of course,’ said Eliza- 
beth, composedly, ‘“‘ but another 
young man did, and it’s all one tome 
as long as someone pays.”’ 

“Who was the man?” Saxby 
demanded, containing his fury as best 
he could. 

‘‘ One of the waiters as was at the 
hotel,’ replied Elizabeth. ‘‘ He took 
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your name, thinking it smarter like 
than his own, what was Jimmy Pigg. 
But she thinks as he was you, and 
she’s terrible fixed once she gets any- 
thing into her head.” 

‘“* But you can explain—you must 
tell the truth!” cried Lawrence 
firmly. 

‘<I was never one to make a {uss,’’ 
said Elizabeth, ‘“‘ and it’s—as I said— 
all one tome, whether it’s you or him, 
so long as it’s some one.” 

This appeared to be a state of mind 
that required less of argument and 
more of dogmatism, the young man 
thought, so he said : 

“Well, I won’t marry you, and 
that’s flat.” 

** She says you will,’ mused Eliza- 
beth, ‘‘ and it’s fair astonishin’ how 
she do manage to get her own way ; 
it’s very like she’ll manage this, little 
as you may think it at present.” 

‘What sent your mistress racing 
after me in that mad way this 
morning ? ” 

‘* Twas he,’’ answered Elizabeth. 
‘* Jimmy Pigg sent me a letter saying 
as he was leaving me for ever, an’ 
it was no use my followin’ of ’im, and 
just as I was a-reading it I saw you 
on your bicycle at the top of the hill. 
I thought you was Pigg, so I went off 
into hysterics and she went off to 
fetch you—which seemingly she did,” 
Elizabeth added, thoughtfully. ‘‘ Ah, 
she’s a rare one to get her own way,”’ 
continued the girl. ‘‘ What shall I 
tell her about us? As how you’re 
willin’ ? It’s the simplest way,” 
argued Elizabeth. 

‘No,’ shouted Saxby, “it is not 
the simplest way, but [ll give you a 
sovereign to tell her I’m not the 
genuine Pigg.”’ 

‘* Well, a sovereign’s a sovereign,” 
observed Elizabeth, philosophically ; 
‘but I hate contradicting her when 
she’s set on a thing.” 

While she still hesitated, the door 
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opened again, and Miss Egmont came 
in. 

‘* Well,” she inquired pleasantly, 
“‘*have you two come toan agreement 
yet?” 

““T’llmake it two sovereigns,’’ said 
Saxby, in a low voice. 

“All right,’? agreed Elizabeth, 
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Elizabeth explained, and Saxby 
soon began to reap satisfaction for 
some of his wrongs, as he witnessed 
the varying emotions of horror and 
dismay chase each other over Miss 
Egmont’s expressive countenance. 

‘“Why didn’t you tell me this at 
once ?”’ she faltered. 


“IT WASN'T FOR THE LIKES O' ME TO CONTRADICT THE LIKES 0’ YOU,’ SAID THE GIRL.” 


lacidly. Then, raising her voice to 
address her mistress, she continued, 
‘‘ Begging your pardon, Miss, he 
says as I’m to tell you as he ain’t 
the genuine Pigg.”’ : 

«© What do you mean ?” inquired 
Miss Egmont. 


‘* Lor’, Miss,” said the girl, re- 
proachfully, “‘it wasn’t for the likes 
0’ me to contradict the likes 0’ you.”’ 

‘“Oh!”’ said Miss Egmont, faintly. 

‘** Besides,”? added Elizabeth, with 
a magnificent neutrality, ‘‘ it was all 
one to me.” 
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‘“Go!’ said Miss Egmont; and 
something in her tone caused Eliza- 
beth to vanish swiftly. 

Turning to Saxby, she stammered, 
‘©T don’t know what to——” and 
then she collapsed into silence. 

‘** Please, Miss Egmont, you won’t 
insist on my marrying Elizabeth 
now,” begged the young man, with a 
touch of humour in his inflection. 

‘* Of course not,”’ said Miss Egmont, 
quite humbly. ‘You have the 
right to say anything to me,” she 
added, leaning against the car in 
confusion. 

‘** Should you mind undoing me ? ” 
Lawrence asked. 

She began to loosen his bonds. Her 
proximity the young man found so 
unexpectedly pleasant that he was 
glad the knots about his wrists 
proved obstinate. He noticed how 
great was her agitation and how 
valiantly she fought to control it, so 
he said, somewhat awkwardly : 

‘You mustn’t think I mind, 
really, Miss Egmont. Now that it’s 
all cleared up, I shall think of it as 
merely a good joke, you know.” 

Miss Egmont answered nothing, 
but when she had freed his hands, 
she suddenly burst into tears. 
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‘** Don’t—please don’t!” entreated 
Lawrence, rising from his seat to 
console her, but he astonished himself 
by pitching forward on his hands and 
knees. | 

‘* Qh, I say,” he exclaimed ; ‘‘ my 
ankle is hurt.” 

‘What is it ? ’’ cried Miss Egmont, 
starting up. 

‘I must have hurt my ankle when 
I stepped into the rabbit-hole,” he 
said ruefully ; “it has been painful 
ever since. It’s just a strain, you 
know, but I’m afraid I can’t walk.’ 

It was a fortnight before he could 
set his foot to ground again, and 
during that time no man ever had a 
more penitent, devoted nurse. 

The details concern no one, but six 
months later the cards were out for 
the wedding. ‘An’ to think it 
might ha’ been me!” Elizabeth 
sighed, reflectively. 

Miss Egmont nearly broke the en- 
gagement when Lawrence suggested 
that it would be symbolical, if on 
their wedding morning she drove to 
the church in her car with himself 
bound by cords beside her. And 


sometimes he teases his wife by de- 
claring that his was a ‘“‘ Marriage by 
Capture.” 


SUMMER AMONG THE MAY-FLIES 


By ARTHUR TYSILIO JOHNSON 


Upon a sun-warmed bank she stays to rest, 
And sleeps. It is a fragrant violet bed. 
To dreaming lips the first wild rose ts pressed, 
To her young breast she clasps a primrose— 
dead. A. T. J. 


last “‘ tender leaves of hope,”’ 
feeling that the time was 
fully come when spring, no 
longer a half-opened flower, would 
wake to find it was her wedding-day. 
She fondled the promise of fulfilment 
which greeted herin the budding roses, 
went back and kissed with a sigh the 
sweet primroses which she had up- 
braided; looked along the valleys 
where her bridesmaids, the woodland 
cherries and wild apple trees, were 
already veiled in gauzy lace of purest 
white and delicate shades of pink 
showing through the white; lifted 
with her dainty fingers the golden 
flags of the irises which grow along 
the water-side ; toyed alittle with the 
buds of may, asking them why they 
lingered, though she knew quite well 
they would be there to scatter their 
white confetts upon her path. Of the 
snowdrops she thought no longer. 
They were like snow-flakes, melted 
and far away in a cold dead world. 
But she returned once again to the 
primroses in the valley, which were 
now nearly hidden in the growing 
verdure. One she gathered, and I 
thought that she sang— 
Ah, deay one, we weve young so long, 
It seemed that youth would never go, 
For skies and trees were ever in song 
And water in singing flow 
In the days we never again shall know, 
Alas, how long! 
Ah! then was tt all spring weather ? 
Nay, but we were young and together. 
And she nervously tucked away the 
gathered flower among its own green 


H ASTILY she had unravelled the 


leaves, for the sun began to burn 
strong and warm, casting heavier 
shadows upon the cool wood-sorrel 
and drooping hyacinths. A langour- 
ous odour of elderblossoms floated on 
the motionless air. The woods ceased 
to breathe. Noonday sank to sleep 
upon the quiet fields. Poppies, 
drowsy, sun-fed poppies in the half- 
grown corn, nodded a little as if they 
were trying to keep awake. She: 
listened. It was still. Listened 
again like a mother— 

- « « « Who thinks she hears 

Her nursling’s speech first grow articulate ; 

But breathless with averted eyes clate 


She sits, with open lips and open ears, 
That st may call her twice. | wal gow 


A summer bird among the willows 
was softly singing its litanies of love. 
Some insects were humming over the 
creamy heads of meadowsweet. 
Spring heard these things and cast 
away her guerdon of green leaves, 
and wreathed for herself a chaplet 
of roses with poppies intertwined. 
She was sorry for the fresh, young 
world which was passing away, yet 
glad with a happiness she had never 
before known. Sorry, perhaps, be- 
cause she began to understand how 
the wings of the butterfly are some- 
times burned, how love may often 
grow old between the rising and the 
going down of the sun. 


No: the angler does not think of 
such things. Heleaves his“ poetry ” 
at home for winter evenings when he 
is not feeling well. Still, 1 have never 
yet met the one who did not dearly 
love to feel the warm hand of the 
young summer slipped into his own 
when he goes a-fishing. 
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“Ts the fly up ? ” 

"That is all he wants to know, all he 
thinks about for the passing moment. 

‘* Mortial strong last night, gentle- 
men,’ is the classic reply from the 
‘* river-god in coat of velveteen ” and 
a pipe, who is chatting with the 
sun-browned nymph with a bonnet 
and a hay-rake. The maid, perhaps, 
will wait (° some other time ? ’’) 
but the May-fly—or June-fly, which 
might be a more appropriate name— 
will not be asked nor expected to do 
so. It will be there in its multitudes, 
at least we hope so, for an hour or 
two at intervals for an all too brief a 
fortnight, and then—no more until 
next year. So the “river-god” 
is pardoned by his sun-browned 
nymph. She goes to her hay, he leads 
us silently towards the water, under 
the boughs of may which are caked 
with their snowy blossom, past beauti- 
ful pink and white apple orchards— 
loveliest feature in our English land- 
scape—and across the warm meadows 
where the cattle, shining in their new 
summer coats, are grazing knee deep 
in the rich pasture which such places 
afford. There are clusters of bold, 
glistening kingcups, magenta orchises 
and their modest green relations, the 
sweeter for being devoid of colour. 
There are the fluttering pennons of 
water irises proud and golden . . . 
but “ the fly is up.”” There are little 
winged clouds of them. They float 
in airy hosts upon the breath of the 
south wind, drift over the banks and 
fall helpless into the meadow grass. 
Some climb up the stalks tediously, 
then stay breathless and tired-look- 
ing, giving us time to see their beauti- 
ful iridescent wings folded along their 
elegant bodies. 

But itis the water they love. It is 
their birthplace, home, and grave. 
Since the May-times of two or three 
years ago they have been cradled in its 
muddy depths, passing through many 
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phases: as ugly, fierce little creatures 
they chased and devoured meaner 
things in the dim green light of those 
weedy bottoms. Then they have 
wrapped themselves up in astrangely- 
fashioned chrysalis and slept, and 
while they slept nature gave them 
their wonderful wings. Now, at the 
call of summer, the “ waters give up 
their dead.” Rising to the surface 
the husky coffin splits and a May-fly 
is born—a graceful, fragile creature 
whose life is usually but a few short 
hours of a summer day, or not so. 
much as that. Short, and unhappy 
too, perhaps, for everything save the 
sunshine is conspiring to end their 
pretty lives. The trout are stuffing 
themselves; thousands are swal- 
lowed before they have really began 
to live. Finches and warblers are 
feasting upon them, the wind sends 
them drifting, hapless, broken wrecks, 
into the reeds and willows, the waters 
lap over them, and countless numbers 
are washed up in the froth that 
gathers against the gravelly corner 
at the bend yonder. And, moreover, 
they are all this while dying that 
others may live, depositing upon the 
water the ova which shall produce a 
further generation of May-flies to 
gladden the angler’s heart another 
year. And we hope that they have 
gleaned some little enjoyment from 
life if not in this, their final and most 
transitory span in the story of de- 
velopment, perhaps in those earlier 
days before they knew they would be 
** flies’? at all. Do they remember 
those pre-coffined days, we wonder ? 

But again we must leave such vague 
dreams to the smoke rooms of winter. 
Let it: be said, however, that the rise 
of the fly is one strange mysterious 
jumble of the exemplification of a 
‘‘ resurrection morning ” with all its 
promises fulfilled—only there’s the 
‘marrying and giving in marriage ”’ 
going on, which is rather out of order 
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“ THE STREAMS THAT ARE BORN IN THE BOSOMS OF THE GREAT MOTHER HILLS.” [Liandudno. 


Photo. Slater.) 
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—and on the other hand, there is an 


all-pervading impression of Nature’s . 


lavish prodigality and wastefulness, 
her contempt’ for the individual’s 
existence, her ruthless destruction of 
beautifuJ harmless beings, her whole- 
sale sacrifice of life for life. 

Then, before the afternoon is far 
spent, the “‘ Black Drake,’’ who has 
finished his brief career, having 
changed his skin and provided for the 
propagation of the species, ig dancing 
a meaningless sort of jig in the still air 
against the dark green alders. There 
is something pathetically absurd in 
his silly movements. Perhaps it is 
because he has parted with his inside 
for the sake of his kind (self-sacrifice, 
indeed !) and is now full of nothing 
but air. Try and put him on a hook 
and he will collapse like a pricked 
bubble. He has no mouth, I am 
assured, for why should he since he 
has no stomach to fill nor a sweet- 
heart left to kiss? But Nature 
oddly makes him some little recom- 
pense by providing him with a tail of 
three long “hairs”? (when there 
might only have been one) through 
which he is said to ‘“‘ breathe,” 
although I have never yet been 
curious enough to test the accuracy 
of the statement, and should scarcely 
know how to go about doing so if I 
had. He is not so pretty as some of 
his relations down in the warm, wet 
grass; his life now is the journey 
home after the holidays—all spent, 
and naught save a memory left. Yet 
the trout often like him at times in 
spite of his unsubstantial body, and 
if you can, by some means or other, 
manage to get one to stay on a tiny 
hook, may achieve great things; but, 
then, is it not “ agin the law ”’ to use 
the “‘ natural fly”? in most civilised 
places, and the honest angler hath 
ever a law-abiding soul. 

There has probably been more ink 
and paper and argument spent over 
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the subject of the May-fly than upon 
any other department of angling. 
But, perhaps, as I have never yet 
wetted my cast in the sacred waters 
of Test or Itchen (that is a pleasure 
I am thanking luck “in anticipa- 
tion” for) I should not dare to speak | 
on these matters. There seems, never- — 
theless, to be an opinion growing up 
and getting strong in many quarters 
that the sport is not what it was, that 
‘that one gourmandising week of | 
bliss ” is past, and that the whole fun 
is overrated. The trout are be- 
coming too well educated these days. 
They are losing that brimming enthu- 
siasm with which they used to greet 
our imitations. The May-fly itself 
seems to be more uncertain than it 
was, and has a habit of keeping us 
waiting for a fortnight and ‘rising ~ 
‘* mortial strong ’’ just when our train 

leaves for town. But perhaps it is 
better to grill in the sunshine through 
fourteen long summer days, hourly 
expecting the fly, than to arrive on 
the scene only to find the trout 
gorged and asleep, for “‘the rise”’ is 
over and everything still—save those 
other flies which are always ready to 
tease our grief. But these incidents 
are only a few of the “joyful 
miseries’ of this fascinating sport, 
and it may be wiser to avoid falling 
in love with the fickle May-fly at all. 
We may idle about for days, study 
botany or entomology, or ‘do nothing 
as long as a quick eye is kept on the 
margin of the river where the waist- 
deep irises send a green shadow fora 
yard across the water. But how 
great is our reward when, after 
noticing the first gladdening dimple, 
we carefully stalk our cunning prey 
and offer him a well-directed fly ? 
The line suddenly tightens, the point 
of the rod goes up as if it, too, were a 
conscious, living thing, the reel makes 
music aS a seven-pounder with one 
mighty rush—a break down-stream 


that scarcely a salmon cast could 
check—combs your tackle through 
those awful weeds and—is gone. You 
are hopelessly beaten, and would like 
to have had a little fairer fight with 
the monster, but you are not wholly 
disappointed, for there is nothing to 
compare with the thrilling excite- 
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squatting on a reed blade laying her 
multitudinous eggs when your eyes 
had grown tired of gazing on the 
water. It is better to have hooked 
and lost than never to have hooked 
at all. 

And what of this Alder-fly, of which 
we hear’so much? Has the god of 
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ment of those brief moments in the 
whole range of sport! They are 
moments treasured to be lived again 
and brought maybe to a more suc- 
cessful issue at any time. It was 
better than the waiting while you 
watched the hunchbacked Alder-fly 


“IN THE DEEP GREEN SHADE OF THE IRISES.” 


[A. 7. Johnson. 


angling sent her that she may be a 
grateful recompense to all those who 
do not indulge in the festival of the 
May-fly—all that multitude of fisher- 
men—dry and wet—whether their 
streams are born in the infant springs 
which crouch coldly in the shadowy 
K 
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bosoms of the great mother hills of 
the North, or wander like broad 
ribbons of silver through the 
rich vales of the South. For them 
all she will °* kill the monsters of the 
deep.”” And not only for one fleeting 
week or so, but right on from May- 
time until the little sheaves of oat- 
straw throw their long shades across 
the autumn fields which lie upon the 
slopes of Wales. 

But let Kingsley speak of his 
** Beloved Alder-fly,” and perchance 
it will induce some reader as yet un- 
acquainted with them to read those 
incomparable essays, ‘‘ Chalk Stream 
Studies ” :— | 

‘OQ, thou, beloved member of the 
brute creation! Songs have been 
written in praise of thee; statues 
would ere now have been erected to 
thee, had that hunchback and those 
flabby wings of thine been ‘ suscep- 
tible of artistic treatment.’ But 
ugly thou art in the eyes of the un- 
initiated vulgar: a little stumpy old 
maid toddling about the world in a 
black bonnet and a brown cloak, 
laughed at by naughty boys, but 
doing good wherever thou comest, and 
leaving sweet memories behind thee ; 
so sweet that the trout will rise at the 
ghost or sham of thee, for pure love 
of thy past kindnesses to them, 
months after thou hast departed from 
this sublunary sphere. What hours 
of bliss do I not owe to thee! How 
often have I seen, in the rich meads of 
Wey, after picking out wretched 
quarter-pounders all the morning on 
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March Brown:-and Red Hackle, th® 
great trout rush from every hover to 
welcome thy first appearance among 
the sedges and buttercups! How 
often late in August, on Thames, on 
Test, on Loddon Heads, have I seen 
the 3 lb. and 4 Ib. fish prefer thy dead 
image to any live reality. Have I not 
seen poor old Sir Wilder, king of | 
Thames fishermen (now gone home 
to his rest), shaking his huge sides with 
delight over thy mighty deeds, as his 
14-inch whiskers fluttered in the 
breeze like the horsetail standard of 
some great Bashaw, while crystal 
Thames murmured over the white 
flints on Monkey Island shallow, and 
the soft breeze sighed in the colossal 
poplar spires, and the great trout rose 
and rose, and would not cease, at thee, 
my Alder-fly! Have I not seen, 
after a day in which the earth below 
was iron, and the heavens above as 
brass, as the 3-pounders would have 
thee, and thee alone, in the purple 
August dusk, old Moody’s red face 
grow redder with excitement, half 
proud at having advised me to ‘ put 
on’ thee, half-fearful lest we should 
catch all my lady’s pet trout in one 
evening? Beloved Alder-fly! would 
that I could give thee a soul (if 
indeed thou hast not one already, 
thou, and all things which live), and 
make thee happy in all zons to 
come! But as it is, such immor- 
tality as I can I bestow on thee 
here, in small return for all the 
pleasant days thou hast bestowed 
on me.” 
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STRANGER might have 
supposed that accident 
had brought us together 
in the coffee-room of the 
Two-Necked Swan, at Clayford, 
but it was not long be fore my 
suspicions were confirmed. The 
mt.” fussy, fat little gentleman 
ie sgl from London, and the tall, 
ony Bi th. aa keen-eyed American had 


i - a5. Re awe . 
Nei hin Ses been, like myself, attracted 
“sf ; —_ ; ay! A > : e : c 
—— . % by an advertisement in a 
ta local paper of a sale of 
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antique furniture, much of 

it dating from Tudor times, 

? and of antiquarian in- 
terest. 

For vears I have been in the habit of attending—generally in the char- 
acter of a casual stranger—such sales in old country houses as come under 
my notice, and many a notable bargain have I secured. In _ this 
instance it was one of the race of gentleman farmers who was about 
to give up the struggle to make farming pay, and the whole of Simon 
Ruddock’s household goods and farming stock was to come under the 
hammer. 

The furniture comprised many tempting lots, but those that took 
my fancy were a four-post Jacobite bedstead and a fine old-world bureau, 
with numerous drawers, several of which were cunningly concealed, 
spacious receptacles for papers. Scenes from Biblical history were carved 
on the panels. 

I had no interest in the modern furniture and the farm-stock, but 
I did covet the bureau. And now I found that Silas Popplewell, of 
Clapham Common, and Yforatio Ix. Williamson, of New York, had come 
on the same business as myself. 

“Well, gentlemen,” remarked Mr. Williamson, as he lit a cigar after our 
early dinner, “it appears we are all here on the same errand, and it’s 
no use running up prices against each other.” 

‘** Hear, hear!” I interpolated. 

Popplewellfsaid nothing. 
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‘““I understand,” went on the 
American, “‘ that Cuddlestone House 
is little more than a mile away, and 
as the antiques are now on view, 
what is to hinder our strolling over 
and discussing what is to be done in 
order to secure the articles we each 
fancy ?” 

This was agreed to, and we set out, 
the American, with a cigar between 
his lips, leading the way, while the 
Londoner and I -tried to keep up 
an interchange of civilities in the 
rear. 

Cuddlestone House we found to be 
a delightful old place, smothered in 
ivy, with wide stone- flagged hall, 
broad, low, latticed windows, and 
tall, twisted chimneys. 

The lawn was a hay-field; the 
shrubs .were overgrown, and the 
gravelled walks were choked with 
weeds. Signs of neglect were every- 
where visible. | 

Some of the furniture was of new 
mahogany, but much of it was of 
black oak that is so highly valued, 
and the finest piece was the great 
bureau described in the sale cata- 
logue as an heirloom. It stood in 
the dining-parlour, reaching to the 
ceiling, entirely filling one end of the 
room. It was at once a bookcase 
and a cabinet, with several sets of 
drawers behind the quaintly carved 
panels. I determined that, if by any 
legitimate means I could compass it, 
the heirloom should be mine. 

Glancing out of one of the upper 
windows, I saw an elderly man with 
ruddy face and short, square, grey 
whiskers, pacing up and down a 
narrow, flagged pathway at the back 
of the house, his head sunk upon his 
breast. I knew him at once as Simon 
Ruddock, the owner of the house, 
who had gone out to avoid meeting 
the strangers who were inspecting 
his household goods. 

The opportunity was not to be 
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wasted. Slipping out by a side door, 
so as to avoid my companions, I 
joined Mr. Ruddock. 

After sympathetic observations on 
the decay of farming in England, 
and the impossibility of a gentle- 
man who farmed his own land making 
a living in the face of foreign com- 
petition, I approached. the subject 
that lay nearest my heart. 

“The bureau, now, is a fine piece 
of workmanship 1? exclaimed the old 
man. “I don’t rightly know that 
I have a right to sell it—an heir- 
loom that’s been in the family nigh 
three hundred years—but needs must 
when the devil drives.” 

I hinted that a private arrange- 
ment might be more agreeable to 
his feelings than the callous exposure 
of his family treasure to the gaping 
crowd of asaleroom, and found that 
he was not averse to the idea. 

‘“‘ Aye, but it’s worth money, they 
tell me, for it’s a noble bit o’ furniture. 
I’ve been told that if I sent it to 
London I might get as much as 
twenty guineas for it.” 

For once, [lost my nerve. I ought 
to have said, “‘ Twenty is too much, 
but I wouldn’t mind giving you 
fifteen,’ or something like that. 
Possibly some absurd scruple about 
buying furniture from a man in 
reduced circumstances for a tenth 
of its value disturbed my mental 
balance. 

“Pl give you fifty!” I cried, and 
immediately repented my folly, as I 
marked the avaricious gleam in his 
eyes, and the hard set of the mouth 
that followed. 

I tried to explain that I had meant 
fitty shillings—filty shillings more 
than the twenty guineas he had 
named. 

But it was of no use. The farmer 
was obdurate. He would not sell, 
he said, till he had taken advice. 
It was in vain that I raised my offer, 
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and I turned away to rejoin my com- 
panions. 

During our walk home I proposed 
that as we all desired to purchase 
the bureau, we should agree to bid 
for it on joint account, afterwards 
putting it up to auction amongst 
ourselves and dividing the difference. 
To this we all agreed, and I was 
therefore pained and surprised when, 
on going out to smoke a cigarette 
before retiring, I marked a small red 
star stealing along the hedgerow that 
led to Cuddlestone House. 

I resolved to keep a sharp eye on 
my fellow antiquarians during the 
next day, the sale being announced 
for a day later. But it was un- 
necessary. The mutual suspicions of 
the Londoner and the New Yorker 
were a better guarantee of their recti- 
tude than any I could have devised. 

More than once I noticed William- 
son saunter off in the direction of the 
house, but before he was well out of 
sight Popplewell, his puffy face red 
with indignation, would trot after him 
and (in effect) tow him back. 

On the following morning I rose 
soon after four. I judged that 
Ruddock would be early astir, and I 
thought it would be interesting to 
ascertain at first hand whether my 
new acquaintances had been loyal 
to the understanding that existed 
between us. 

I found the farmer strolling aim- 
lessly about, and asked him point- 
blank whether he had had a visit 
from either of the men who had been 
with me on the last occasion that 
I saw him. 

He merely made a peculiar sound 
which I took to mean contempt, 
instead of replying, but I felt morally 
certain that one, if not both, of my 
rivals had taken, or had tried to take, 
an unfair advantage of me, and I 
mentally absolved myself from my 
promise to them. 
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‘'l! DETERMINED THAT THE HEIRLOOM SHOULD BE MINE.’ 


“Come now, Mr. Ruddock,” I 
said, with an air of frankness that 
I have found very useful on such 
occasions, ‘‘ what’s the use of throw- 
ing away a good offer for a bare 
chance? I’ll give you sixty pounds 
for the bureau, and that’s more than 
anybody is likely to bid for it. 
Come now, what do you say ? ” 

The farmer gazed at me a moment 
out of lack-lustre eyes, then he said 
in a hoarse whisper: 

“Can you tell me, to within a 
few pounds, how much four thousand 
dollars isin English money ? ” 

‘* Four thousand dollars!” I gasped. 
‘Eight hundred pounds! Why, it is 
madness. Do you mean to tell 
Me.” 

‘* Aye, it sounds a heap of money,” 
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said the farmer with provoking slow- 
ness. 

At that moment I caught sight of 
a figure which I felt sure was Popple- 
well’s, passing swiftly round the 
corner of a hedge, and perceiving that 
I was out of the running, and that it 
would suit my book better to insist 
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on the agreement being carried out, I 
hurriedly left, in spite of Mr. Rud- 
dock’s awkward efforts to hint that 
we might perhaps come to terms. 

I went back to the Two-Necked 
Swan for breakfast, and as I was 
seated at table, Popplewell, red and 
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breathless, but wearing a self-satisfied , 
air, entered the room. 

‘‘ Always rise early when I am in 
the country,” he observed, as he took 
his seat. “‘Gives me an appetite 
for breakfast. Do you suppose 
Williamson is still in his room ?” he 
added, somewhat anxiously. 
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“*WHAT'S THE USE OF THROWING AWAY A GOOD CHANCE ?’"” 


“TI fancy he has gone out,” ] 
answered, with a touch of malice, 
for the Londoner started and cast an 
anxious look out of the window. A mo- 
ment later, however, the Yankee came 
in, cool and self-possessed as ever, and 
took his seat without comment. 
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Once more we walked over to the 
house in company, and we found a 
considerable number of people there, 
many of whom had come from London 
and other towns on purpose to attend 
the sale. : 

. Mr. Ruddock, however, was nowhere 

to be seen. I gathered that, unable 
to witness the break-up of his home, 
he had left by an early train that 
morming. 

Just before the sale began Popple- 
well, who was standing next to me, 
gave me a nudge, and, following the 
direction of his eve, I noticed William- 
son and the auctioneer whispering 
together in a corner. 

“The auctioneer tells me that the 
bureau has had a heavy reserve price 
put upon it,’ remarked the American 
when he joined us. “I fancy some 
fool must have been talking to him.” 

** Silence, gentlemen, if you please !”” 
called out the auctioneer, rapping the 
table smartly, and the sale began. 

The modern furniture fetched very 
little, but the old oak brought prices 
far beyond what I could afford to 
pay. The Jacobite bedstead sold for 
a very large sum, and my hope of 
securing the bureau vanished. It 
was the next number in the catalogue. 

‘““This bureau, ladies and gentle- 
men,” said the auctioneer, “‘ you 
have had an opportunity of inspecting 
in private. A unique = specimen, 
gentlemen, an heirloom of great value, 
dating from the same period as the 
magnificent bedstead which | have 
just disposed of. 

‘“Now what shall we say for a 
start ? A hundred guineas? Thank 
you, sir, I am bid one hundred 
guineas for this important and im- 
posing piece of furniture. Hundred 
and twenty—thank you—thirty— 
forty—hundred and fifty . 

Suddenly one of the windows, 
which were wide open, was obscured 
by the massive figure of a carter in 
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smock-frock and wide-brimmed hat, 
brandishing a whip. 

“Where be Muster Ruddock ? 
Where be he, I say ?” he exclaimed, 
in a thick, malt-liquorish kind of 
voice. “I want to be paid for 
bringing o’ that there Noah’s ark 
down fra’ Lunnon last Friday week ! 
I want to know where be Muster——”’ 

“Go away !”’ cried the auctioneer, 
getting very red in the face. ‘ John, 
settle with that man and send him 
away. He has been drinking.” 

“ Drinking ? Not likely! I want 
my money for bringing e 

The voice suddenly ceased, as the 
obedient John hauled him away from 
the window. 

But his words remained with us. 


‘Expressive looks and questioning 


glances darted here and there. What 
was the sense of sending an heirloom 
to London and fetching it back again ? 
J noticed that Popplewell had turned 
pale. 

A formal little gentleman in the 
gathering piped out: “Mr. Auc- 
tionecr, it seems to me the interpola- 
tion of the smock-frock should be, as 
Bacon hath it, ‘ further inquired and 
laboured.” Meantime, I beg to with- 
draw my offer of a hundred and fifty 
guineas for the bureau.”’ 

There was a silence, broken only by 
the half-articulate murmurings of the 
wagoner outside the window. 

‘John,’ said the auctioneer 
sharply, “pull out one of the 
drawers and hand it up to me.” 

John did as he was ordered, and 
the auctioneer, taking out his knife, 
cut a thin piece of wood out of the 
back of thedrawer. Thecut showed 
white. 

“The bureau scarcely seems to 
come up to the description, gentle- 
men,” said the auctioneer. ‘‘ We 
will pass it-over. Number two hun- 
dred and _— thirty-three—antique 
spinet-——”’ 
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But a roar—half indignation, half 


amusement—arose from his audience 


and drowned his succeeding words. 

‘And I bought it this morning— 
paid three hundred guineas for it!” 
groaned Popplewell, of Clapham. 

‘* Holy smoke ! ”’ exclaimed Horatio 
K. Williamson, ‘‘ and I bought it last 
_ night for two thousand dollars, and 
paidit, too. Where do you suppose 
that simple yeoman is to be found, 
Mr. Auctioneer ? ” 
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But on this point no information 
was forthcoming, except that he had 
left for London by an early train, no 
doubt with the object of cashing the 
cheques he had obtained for the 
antique furniture, which he had dis- 
posed of by private treaty the day 


before the sale. 


I offered my warmest sympathy to 
Mr. Popplewell and to Mr, William- 
son; and I may say I enjoyed this 
part of the affair. very much indeed. 


SINGING IN THE MAY 


By AuGuSTA HANCOCK 


Black-cap and white-throat are singing in the May, 


Willow-wren trills daintily from the dog-wood spray, 
Cuckoo calls from orchard white, lilting lark soars high, 
Like the woodland mists of blue gleams the splendid sky. 


Blackbird’s silv'ry fluting comes from the cherry tree, 


Wind brings breath of golden gorse down the hills to me, 


Fields are strewn with fairy gold, silken leaflets sway 


’Neath the passing of the birds singing in the May. 


*** THEY DRIVE HARD,’ SAID ANTONY, HIS TEETH CHATTERING WITH THE UNCERTAINTY OF EVENTS,” 
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By ANDREW LINDSAY 


Illustrated by J. Jeliicoe 


ing and dicing by night, with 

men who numbered twice 

this years, had brought the 
fortunes of Antony Dereham to a 
low ebb. Ruin stared the young 
man in the face, but there was a pull 
at his heart-strings to-night that fear 
of hunger or rooflessness had not 
implanted. 

Throughout the day he had been 
even more reckless than usual, for the 
innkeeper had intimated in the morn- 
ing that he would like to see the colour 
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of his gold ere the reckoning grew 
longer. Antony had satisfied his per- 
tinacious creditor, but his horse had 
been sacrificed in the doing of it: his 
strong-hearted Wildfire, that had 
borne him, hot with indignation, from 
his father’s house, where ignominy 
had been his portion since his fine up- 
standing figure and bluff, hearty ways 
had unwittingly secured to him the 
fealty that should, by right of birth, 
have been his_ brother’s. Great 
bitterness overwhelmed the young 
man as he stood regarding his last 
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remaining sovereigns that lay on an 
oak table near the latticed window of 
his sleeping-room. __ 

With a sudden tightening of his 
pliant body he turned, and, as an 
older man might have done, began to 
pace the long apartment. As he 
moved from the shadow into the 
flickering candlelight the sweat of 
trouble shone on his brow. The 
clocks of St. Giles had long before 
rung midnight, but Antony paced on, 
evidently reviewing some unhappy 
scene in his past experience, for he 
clenched and unclenched his hands 
while he repeated in a low, hard 
voice, ‘“‘ They slurred me; _ they 
slurred my honour without cause.” 
Once a sound, almost a groan, escaped 
him as his boot came in contact with a 
stirrup iron that sprawled from a 
saddle lying on the floor. 

Presently he paused, yawned, and 
approached the bed. He drew the 
curtain aside and peered within, 
where the  slumbrous, feathery 
pillows seemed to invite him, for he 
unbuckled his sword-belt and placed 
his sword on the table beside the 
sacrificial gold. Boots, doublet and 
hose followed in quick succession, and 
he plunged into bed, where every 
bitterness and vexation that six 
months’ roystering in London had 
cost him quickly fell from him, and 
he slept peacefully as an infant. 

Save those who served to fleece him, 
the young man was without acquaint- 
ance or friends in London, where his 
careless, spendthrift habits and ready 
sword-play had quickly earned him 
the title of ‘“‘ Swashbuckler.” His 
father, though a baronet of some im- 
portance in Devonshire, seldom left 
his home, for it was not the custom 
of the day for county families to 
spend their substance in town. 

It seemed to Antony that he had 
but Jost his wits for a moment, when 
he was awakened by a knocking at his 
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door. He was startled to a sitting 
posture. 

‘Fool, what do you at my door ?”’ 
he cried out in anger, for his head 
ached badly, and he knew the hour as 
unseemly by the light that came 
greyly through his lattice. Antony, 
on the instant, was in fighting humour, 


and he reached out of bed and grasped 


his sword. 3 

As his words were spoken the door 
opened, and a courtier, clad in the 
latest fashion, entered his chamber. 
The stranger bowed low and smiled 
ingratiatingly as he swept off his hat. 

‘““T give you good morning, Master 
Dereham,” he saic. 

At this pacific address Antony 
dropped his sword to his bed, and 
said wonderingly— 

‘* Why, the same to you, sir.” 

Placing his hat on the table, and 
with an inscrutable smile on his 
face while he glanced at poor Antony’s 
gold, the stranger seated himself not 
far from the young man’s bedside. 
With a side glance, as he drew off his 
gauntlets, he said— 

“trust, Master Antony, that you 
have not an indisposition ? ”’ and his 
face took on an expression of some 
concern. 

The young man laughed uproari- 
ously and lay back on his bolster. 
‘“Why, nothing ails me,” he said, 
“save only late hours and overmuch 
punch.” 

At this the other’s expression 
changed from one of concern to a look 
of satisfaction, and he softly rubbed 
the guard of his rapier with a smooth, 
white hand. Antony watched his 
visitor curiously, speculating as to 
what this early call would lead. He 
recognised the presence of power in 
the stranger’s steel blue eyes, that 
reminded him of his own cut-and- 
thrust sword-play. 

“You are a fencer of some skill, I 
believe,”’ said the caller, ‘‘ and for one 
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so young——” he hesitated, “ some- 
thing of a brawler too.” 

His words were as a challenge, and 
Antony seized his sword again, and, 
with one leg out of bed, said 
hotly— 

‘* T own, sir, to a fiery temper, but 
none shall taunt me of it.” 

“Nay,” said the stranger, sooth- 
ingly, “ put up your sword. You will 
but slay a good friend, an you kill 
me.” | 

“What would you with me?” 
shouted Antony, “‘ and what the devil 
is your name ? ” 

Softly ; softly, my young buck,” 
said the other in a conciliating tone. 
‘*My work is to a brave man’s taste, 
and my name is Gaunt.” 

‘* Ah——” said Dereham in a long- 
drawn-out becoming-enlightened sort 
of way. Then he added, somewhat 
sneeringly :— 

‘““High in favour, and 
honour.” 

“You are over-reckless, my young 
friend,”’ said Lord Gaunt, with a flash- 
light from his eyes that was like a 
sword-thrust. In a moment he had 
subdued himself. 

‘* As reckless as I am pleased to be,”’ 
jeered Antony. 

Fora moment the courtier and the 
spendthrift eyed each other silently, 
then Lord Gaunt’s irritated counte- 
Nance relaxed, and he said with a 
smile that was somewhat forced— 

‘** You are the man for my money, 
Master Dereham.” 

‘* An it please me to do your work,”’ 
said Antony, carelessly, for he had 
heard tales and knew his man; 
‘otherwise, to the devil with you! 
say I.” 

At this my lord jumped up and 
moved rapidly about the chamber, 
trampling under foot Antony’s pos- 
sessions with scant concern for their 
welfare. At the sound of Gaunt’s 
boot kicking aside the stirrup iron, as 
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his own had done the night previous, 
the young man was about to spring 
from his bed, but the other, divining 
his intention, passed quickly over to 
him. He placed a hand on the fire- 
brand’s shoulder as he said— 

‘“‘ Meet me to-night at midnight in 
the narrow lane behind the Crown 
and Thistle, mounted on your best 
horse. It is a small affair, but the 
reward is large.” 

‘Danger ?’’queried Antony, lightly, 
drawing his feet beneath the bed 
covers again. 

‘* Sufficient to hold your attention,” 
replied Lord Gaunt, ‘‘ and, for the 
rest, it’s a good clean venture.” 

‘IT am with you,” exclaimed 


Antony with animation, the spirit of 


adventure moving him, in spite of 
hearsay knowledge of the man’s cha- 
racter, ‘but as to the mounting— 
why, there ” he pointed to the 
gold that lay on the table, “lies what 
is left of my best mount.” 

‘That is a matter I have a quick 
remedy for,” said his lordship, and 
drawing from the inside of his doublet 
anetted purse, which Antony saw was 
filled with gold, he asked— 

‘* How many of these yellow boys: 
will it take to buy back your horse ? ”’ 

‘* Oh, a matter of some forty odd,”’ 
replied Antony, carelessly, but feeling 
a lightness of heart and an unex- 
pected kindliness towards his visitor, 
which made him resolve not to be too 
squeamish about work that would 
restore Wildfire to his hands. 

Lord Gaunt placed the purse of 
gold on the table beside the pieces 
already lying there, and, looking 
shrewdly at Antony, he questioned 
sharply— 

‘Will you swear to be there ? ” 

“Tam with you to the hilt,’”” the 
young man answered, “ whatever the 
business may be.”’ 

‘“T was sure you would agree,” said 
the other, at which Antony nettled 
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again, that he should beso taken for 
granted. 

Without allowing time for further 
questioning, or possible retraction, 
Lord Gaunt left the room hurriedly, 
yet with a gratified smile on his face. 
Antony heard him descend the stairs 
swiftly, and a moment later the sound 
of his hurried steps on the flagstones 
came back to the listener in bed. 

The young man, however, did not 
feel quite at his ease regarding the 
interview, and the shamed _ red 
mounted to his face when he thought 
of his easy compliance. Looking 
round his chamber, as if to discover 
some excuse for his action, his eyes 
fell again upon the gold. He sprang 
up, exclaiming jubilantly— 

“Ah! There’s Wildfire!” 


He dressed himself with greater | 


care than usual, critically examining 
his wardrobe of doublet, boots, and 
hose. His toilet complete, he stowed 
the gold in his pocket, where he 
delighted in its comforting weight. 
He tried to exclude from his recollec- 
tion the thought of his knavish lord- 
ship and the midnight rendezvous. 

‘A man must live,” he said fret- 
fully ; “‘ the leech by his lancet, the 
gentleman by his sword, and both by 
a little judicious blood-letting.” 

To buy back Wildfire was Antony’s 
first duty of the morning, and one 
that he performed before he broke his 
fast, his outlay being slightly more 
than he had received for the horse on 
the previous day. Towards the 
middle of the afternoon he visited 
' Wildfire in his stall, and saw to it that 
he had extra forage in preparation 
for his night’s work ; then he entered 
the inn to rest and sup and condition 
himself in readiness for the adventure. 

The landlord, having received his 
full reckoning, was in high good 
humour, and greeted him with— 

‘“‘ Aye, Master Dereham, but it’s a 
winsome sight to see you with gold 
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again. You have come into your 
estate, mayhap, as so fine a young 
gentleman should ? ” 

“Tis but a small sum I have come 
to, my good fellow, but, please God, 
we shall see brighter days ere the 
summer’s here.” 

“ Ah,” said the inquisitive man, 
cautiously, “a little venture, per- 
haps ? Something for a brave young 
gentleman to put his sword to ?” and 
he bestowed a shrewd look on Antony 
while he placed the cover for his 
supper. 

‘* Not at all, my good friend—not at 
all,” said the young man impatiently. 
‘“°Tis but a gaming score paid by 
my adversary of last night, and with 
whom I ride into the country for a 
day or two.” 

The landlord cocked his eye at the 
speaker in a knowing way, and said— 

‘ Belike it was your friend of the 
morning, young sir ? ”’ 

“Like enough,” Antony answered 
roughly, “but whichever way, my 
curious friend, none of your business.” 

““No offence, sir; I meant no 
offence, Master Dereham,” said the 
other in some confusion, as he hurried 
about his work. 

“The demon face of the man is 
known to every rascal in every pot- 
house in London,” Antony thought as 
he drank his good brown ale. “I 
feel my neck in the halter already, 
and this wretch to thank for it,” and 
he shifted his cover uneasily. 

Having effectually quietened the 
landlord, Antony immediately fell 
to wishing he would speak again; but 
the man remained stubbornly silent, 
and, in desperation, he opened the 
conversation himself. 

“So you knew my visitor of the 
morning ?”” he began. 

“Well, as to that, yes,” the inn- 
keeper admitted somewhat reluc- 
tantly. “That is, as far as a man may 
know him.” 
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““ Which means, I take it,” said 
Antony, “as far as is good for any to 
know him.” 

The other was silent for a moment, 
then he spoke earnestly— 

““Take heed for your heart this 
night, Master Antony, and set at 
naught the devil of ambition.” 

*“ Ah, you but rave,” said Antony, 
- outwardly unmoved, inwardly much 
stirred, and he went to his chamber 
to fetch his pistols, pondering on the 
man’s passionate words. 

Midnight found Antony in the 
narrow lane behind the Crown 
and Thistle. The butts of his pistols 
gleamed in the darkness, and Wildfire 
pawed the earth in proud impatience, 
and mumbled his bit in easement 
thereof. 

He had been waiting some time 
when Lord Gaunt rode slowly into the 
lane and joined him. 

“We will gently amble north,” 
said his lordship, “‘ where, mayhap, 
something of interest will occur.” 

Knee to knee the two rode north- 
ward out of London. It was early 
in the year, and the season was cold 
and uncomfortable. A chill wind 
blew across the heath over which they 
guided their horses. 

‘*T think I see the venture now,” 
said Antony. 

‘““That you do not!” said my lord, 
brusquely. 

As they rode leisurely along, black 
clouds shut out the stars, and the 
night grew menacingly dark. By and 
by they drew rein at the top of a 
slight rise. The spot was well 
wooded, and evidently chosen be- 
cause it commanded a curve of the 
road. 

‘* Here we sit awhile,’ said Lord 
Gaunt, and Antony knew, even in the 
dark, that his lordship was examining 
his pistols. : 

“Ts it, then, for the highwayman’s 
trick you have dragged me here? A 
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common vagabond’s performance! ” 
grumbled Antony. 

‘*Not so fast, Master Dereham. 
This little episode has still time to 
become highly spiced by romance. 
To-night,” continued his lordship, 
“‘ we play the rescuers’ part. Weare 
brave men and true, sent by a merci- 
ful Providence in the very nick of 
time to relieve the beautiful and the 
helpless.” 

There was a glimmer of coming day 
when the watchers heard the wheels 
of a coach approaching. It moved 
rapidly, with undoubtedly fresh 
horses attached, as it approached 
with such wonderful speed. 

“They drive hard,” muttered 
Antony, his teeth almost chattering 
with the uncertainty of events. 

‘Dereham,’ said Lord Gaunt in low, 
earnest tones, ‘‘ I have been a hard- 
living, rough-tongued man, but I 
swear that all I hold dear, she whom 
I would die for, rides within that 
coach.” | 

‘“*T am with you to the death,” said 
young Antony, impulsively, roused to 
enthusiasm by the romantic declara- 
tion. ‘Now have I a liking for you, 
and for the work you would have me 
do. But how falls it that you are 
aware of this attack, and that the 
coach travels in danger ? ” 

“Master Antony,” said Lord 
Gaunt, solemnly, “in this farce I play 
two parts. [ laugh and I weep, I 
threaten and [I save, but it is not all 
play-acting.” 

The coach drew nearer and a pistol 
shot rang out. The sound was 
quickly followed by an uproar of 
men’s voices in the road, and Antony 
heard the plunging of the coach 
horses. Wildfire took a ditch with a 
hunting leap; Gaunt followed some 
lengths behind. Antony saw but 
dimly that a country-looking lout was 
clinging to the bridles of the plunging 
horses, This man shouted “ Whoa! 
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whoa!” with all his might. Antony 
was on the point of charging the 
fellow, thinking it was he who had 
arrested the travellers’ progress, when 
he noticed there was no coachman on 
the box, so he diverted Wildfire’s 
movements towards a figure standing 
some way nearer the coach. In the 
uncertain light he misjudged the dis- 
tance, and his sword merely cut the 
empty air. He heard Gaunt’s shout, 
“To the rescue!” followed by a 
sickening fall, and as his lordship’s 
voice came no more, he imagined 
it was his 
mount that 
had gone |. 
down. An- | 
tony’s prin- | 
ciples, one 
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‘* Where is the coachman?” de- 
manded Antony. ‘‘Has he been 
killed ? ” 

‘“No, that he bean’t,’? said the 


other. ‘“‘He’s runned away, to save 
hisself. He’s in hidin’ somewheers 
about.” : 


Antony set up a shout : 

‘“Coachman ! To your box, coach- 
man !” 

Hearing lusty groans, Antony rode 
back towhere Wildfire had leaped the 
ditch, and found Lord Gaunt partially 
pinned down by his mare. His cries 
were start- 
ling, but 
amidst them 
Antony 
i made out 
| that this 
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thing at a | was not the 
time, and |, coach he ex- 
that well | pected. His 
done, made Lordship 
him resolve | sat by the 
to stand by | | roadside 
the coach. | | and seemed 
He made | unable to 
another _in- - move, so 
effectual pass Antony, 
at a ‘man, with Wild- 
but he, too, fire’s rein 
disappeared , over his 
in the gloom ; arm, re- 
them The... 4 turned to 
thrust at 3 «<«raxe HEED FoR YOUR HEART THIS NIGHT, MASTER ANTONY, SAID THE the coach, 


one standing 
by the half-open door of the coach, 
but he also melted into the mist 
of the morning. Antony began to 
wonder if the whole affair was an 
illusion, for when he leant down at the 
coach door, not a sound came from 
within. He rode to the horses’ heads. 
They had ceased plunging, but at 
intervals they tossed their manes and 
snorted as if anxious to be off, but the 
lout held firmly. 
“Aye, Marster, 
a-quieten,”’ he said. 


but they be 
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where he 
was pleased to see the coachman 
attending to some particular of the 
harness. — 

‘* How now, old Whips! What do 
you off your box ? ” he asked. 

‘“IT was thrown off, sir, when 
I did but hide, that I might take 
my Lady on when all was quiet. 
I was without pistols, and these 
gentlemen of the road_ shoot 
straight.” 

‘Stop your prating, and tell me 
where your Lady is? ” 
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‘* They are both within, good sir,” 
said the coachman meekly. 

“Both ?”’ said Antony in surprise. 
“But there is none within the 
coach.” 

‘* Aye, sir, they are both there ; my 
master and my mistress.” 

‘* Then get you aloft, on the instant, 
old Red Face!” 

Antony seized Lord Gaunt and 
dragged him to the coach. When he 
came to the side where the door had 
been open, he was chagrined to find it 
closed, and no persuasion could en- 
courage those within to open the door. 
The coachman, who had not yet 
mounted the box, approached, and 
said : 

‘“Open, Master. These be the good 
friends that have beaten off the high- 
waymen. Oneis wounded and cannot 
ride, so, please you, good Master, 
open the door.” 

Later, Antony came to marvel at 
the man’s glib, persuasive words, and 
still later he came to an understand- 
ing of them. 

The coach door opened slowly, and 
the frightened face of an old man 
appeared in the opening. 

‘““Are we then, for a certainty, 
saved ? ” he asked in a thin, quaver- 
ing voice. 

‘‘ That you are,” said Antony, “ and 
here is one of your saviours anxious to 
ride with you,” and with that he 
dropped Lord Gaunt on the floor of 
the coach. As he did so, in the cold 
light of dawn, the young man met the 
eyes of a lady sitting far back in a 
corner of the ample carriage. At his 
approach she leaned forward gazing 
intently at him. He doffed his hat, 
and they had a full, fair look at each 
other. In that early light of morning 
the pair of eyes he gazed into kindled 
a fire in Antony’s heart that died only 
when hislifewent out. Sointent was 
the lady in observing her stalwart 
rescuer that she had no eyes at all for 
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him who was literally cast at her feet. 
But the old man regarded the injured 
one. 

Why, ’tis Gaunt,” he said; and 
Antony also remembered later that 
the lady’s eyes gathered into their 
liquid depths a sudden look of terror. 

While they lingered, gazing into 
each other’s faces, not knowing how 
each stood to the other, the sun rose 
redly, and the old man asked why the 
carriage did not proceed. Gaunt lay, 
with closed eyes, apparently halt 
senscless, against the carriage 
cushions. | 

Antony turned to order the coach 
forward, and was pleased to see that 
a recalcitrant footman graced the box 
beside the coachman ; so he mounted 
Wildfire and rode abreast of the 
horses. 

“Get on, you rascals!’’ he: said, 
“and make up for the time you have 
lost. Iwill attend you.” 

Antony rode sometimes alongside, 
and again behind the travellers, but 
oftenest he rode at the open window, 
hoping to meet again the regard of the 
eloquent eyes that he knew were 
within, and although he did not meet 
the glance he wished for, he knew 
those same eyes rested upon him more 
than once, so he sat his best and felt 
a satisfaction in that he had given 
some attention to his attire before he 
set out upon this adventure. Once 
he met a look from Lord Gaunt’s 
steely eyes that seemed to regard him 
with suspicion, and once, in winding 
up a hill the old courtier, for such 
Antony recognised him to be, called 
out to know his name. 

** Antony Dereham,”’:he repeated. 
“Tis something of a name. Ithas 
buzzed in my ears before.” 

“*Tis like it has,” replied Antony, 
his colour deepening as he remem- 
bered things he would rather the lady 
should not know of. ‘Here is a 
fine setting out,” he thought. He, 
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Antony, the blackest villain in all 
England, forso he regarded himself, 
saving a maid from robbery and may- 
hap bodily harm: a maid with 
glorious eyes, and loving her with all 
his heart. The old courtier was her 
father, without doubt. Suddenly 
Antony’s laggard curiosity was 
pricked. : 

“Who the devil are they ?” he 
said under his breath, and with that 
he rode again to the coach door, and 
there, upon the panel, where he mar- 
velled he had not seen it before, in the 
bright sunlight, glowed one of the 
proudest bearings in England. At 
the sight of this insignia of high birth 
and great fortune the young man’s 
spirits fell very low. 

““Now, by heaven!” he ejacu- 
lated, an inkling of Gaunt’s plot pene- 
trating his brain, “it was all 
arranged,” and he half drew his sword, 
intending to denounce his lordship, 
but a depression settling upon him at 
the abyss that rolled between them, he 
abandoned the idea. “‘ They are of a 
kind ; let them play the game out,” 
he said dully. ‘‘ Who am I to inter- 
fere? A homeless, landless swash- 
buckler. End as it may; I care 
not.” 

After his guard of a day, Antony 
returned to London, where he diced 
and duelled with greater abandon 
than ever. About this time he fell 
heir to some small fortune from his 
mother’s estate, and the old solicitor 
who, from time to time, paid the gold 
over to him, tried in vain to arrest his 
mad career. He seemed possessed of 
a charmed life, for he came scatheless 
out of several duels where his adver- 
saries had been swordsmen con- 
sidered fatal to meet. Sometimes, at 
early dawn, amidst scattered cards 
and the reek of wine, the remembrance 
of a pair of melting eyes would tear 
his heart with pain, and he would 
enter into wilder excesses than ever. 
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His tierce became the talk of London, 
and scarce a day passed that he did 
not challenge or accept challenge. 

Some weeks after his highway ad- 
venture, Antony one day, in weari- 
ness of his life, entered the noisy 
courtyard of the inn. He was ap- 
proached by a tall footman in a livery 
that made him to pause in wonder. 

‘“‘ Sir, your pardon,” said the man. 
“If I mistake not, this is for you,” 
and he handed Antony a daintily- 
folded paper. 

Antony took the note, and was 
about to place it in the breast of his 
doublet, when the messenger spoke 
again— 

‘Sir, you are desired to read the 
communication at once.” 

With fingers clumsy from their 
trembling, Antony opened the note. 

“I will come with you,” he said, 
when he had read it, and had placed 
the paper where he first intended. 

They walked away together, 
Antony following his guide closely, 
when, using a key, he opened a door 
in a high brick wall and led the way 
into a beautiful garden. His counte- 
nance continued in the glorified ex- 
pression it had worn since he read 
and learned that his lady had need of 
him, but he found himself dumb when - 
he stood face to face with her, alone in 
the panelled chamber of a celebrated 
house. 

“I knew you would not fail me, 
Master Dereham,” she said, and she 
held out her hand in friendliness. 

For answer, he raised her fingers to 
his lips in a light caress. 

‘*“T have heard much of you since 
that early morning when you saved 
our lives.” 

Antony shivered as if a cold wind 
swept over him, knowing what she had 
heard. 

“IT do not use a_ yardstick to 
measure men’s morals,”’ she said, ‘‘nor 
do I sit in judgment on their souls, 
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but I would that you could tell me 


these things are not true.” 

** Alas!” said Antony, in deep de- 
jection, looking beyond her towards 
a bright fire that burned on the 
hearth, “‘ would that I could.”’ 

“You are young,” she said, “‘ and 
does not your pride prick you that 
you must own to these foolish things?”’ 

‘““Madam,” says poor Antony, 
‘to-day it irks my pride for the 
first time.” 

‘““'Why have you fallen so low ? ” 
she asked with such heavenly pity 
shining in her eyes that Antony dare 
not take a second glance. 

A silence fell between them, and 
then again she questioned— 

‘Why do you not return to your 
father ? ” 

‘* My father spurned me from him 
for a fault that was another’s.” 
Antony spoke bitterly. 

A still softer light suffused the 
lady’s eyes, and her hand fell lightly 
on his arm in sympathetic touch. 

‘“You have been misjudged ; you 
have suffered,” she said with honeyed 
sweetness. 

Antony did not answer. The fire 
on the hearth seemed to hold him 
spellbound. A strange calm stole over 
him. 

‘* Madam,”’ he said, 
trouble over a fool ? ”’ 

‘You drew your sword for me,” 
she answered in excuse. 


“why do you 


‘“T am unworthy to stand so near . 


you,” he said with down-bent head 
and penitent mien, “ but if I appear 
to you as something worth your kind- 
ness, it shall matter what I am. 
From to-day, only at your bidding, 
shall my sword taste blood.” 

‘You should have a home,” 
said in alow voice. 

‘* My wildest hopes of home have 
fallen away from me,”’ he answered in 
despair. 

She turned her face away. 


she 
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‘“‘ Have you never loved, or known 
high ambitions ? ”’ she whispered. 

Antony laughed, and it was a harsh, 
unlovely sound to hear. 

‘You question close, my lady,” 
he said, and made a slight movement 
towards her, and she, half frightened 
at what she had done, moved back a 
step. He subdued the impulse to 
take her in his arms, and then leave 
forever her tortuous “presence, and 
said with some self-reproach in his 
voice— 

‘I was once a poet, and the eyes 
about which I rhymed were like—like 
yours,” he ended softly, and more 
winningly than he was aware. 

A curtain parted and Lord Gaunt 
entered the room, his features con- 
vulsed with rage. The lady met his 
glance with an air of indifference. 

‘* Pot-house brawler !”’ he shouted, 
‘““what do youhere?” 

Antony’s hand, through long cus- 
tom, fell to his sword hilt, but remem- 
bering his vow it stayed there. A 
deep, dull red mounted heavily in his 
brow, and he said impudently— 

‘“* May I ask you the same question, 
my Lord Gaunt ? ” 

‘“* Know you not,” said the enraged 
nobleman, “that this lady has 
honoured me by becoming my 
affanced wife, and our marriage day 
draws near ? ”’ 

Antony heard the sound of a half- 
smothered sob behind him, and it 
opened the flood-gates of his memory. 
He strode nearer his enemy. 

“* My lord,” he said, “I know the 
foul game you play. I remember 
your words ; Iseeitall ; the way you 
hoodwinked the old Earl.” 

Lord Gaunt sprang towards him 
with naked blade. 

‘* Draw !”’ he shouted. 

Antony folded his arms. 

“Draw!” the furious man cried 
again. ‘“* Draw, ere I kill you like 
the scullion you are,’ 
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‘*T may not,” said Antony, still 
with folded arms. 
‘‘ Draw,” said the lady, in a 
trembling but distinct voice, and fled 
from the room in a fright. 


** Much wine has dulled your sight,’’. 


said Antony, as his lordship made 
several ineffectual passes at him. 

‘* Low living has spent the play of 
your wrist,” replied his lordship. 

‘* What remains will suffice,” re- 
turned Antony. 

Following fierce thrusting and 
clever guard, Antony’s blade at last 
pierced the other’s defence, and Lord 
Gaunt came to his knees. 
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“* DRAW,’ SAID THE LADY, AND FLED IN A FRIGHT,” 


Almost at once, as though someone 
had given the order, there came a 
rush of feet at the doorway, and 
several servants, led by the master of 
household, entered the apartment. 
They lifted the wounded man and 
carried him from the room. 

Antony, in a daze, stood wiping his 
sword, when once more a white hand 
fell upon his arm. Antony dropped 
on one knee.. 

‘Forgive me, dear lady; forgive 
me,” he pleaded, his head bent low 
before her. 

‘Fully and freely, Master Dere- 
ham, you have my forgiveness,” she 
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said brightly, so brightly that 
Antony rose to his feet in surprise. 

‘You are sent for. A messenger 
awaits your pleasure, Antony——” 
she said, then hesitated, realising that 
so naming him savoured of forward- 
ness. She coloured deeply, and 
abruptly ceased speaking, while his 
name thus spoken seemed to Antony 
to hang suspended in the air, to 
echo through all eternity as the 
sweetest sound that had yet fallen 
upon his ears. They stood wordless 
for some seconds, when Antony 
asked— 

‘* A messenger for me, dear lady ; 
what messenger ? ” 

‘““Your father’s messenger,” she 


said. ‘‘ He is come to convey you to 
Devonshire. You are your father’s 
heir.” 


‘“My brother—what of him?” 
inquired Antony, quickly. 

‘‘ He died a week ago, and they have 
been scouring London for you, and 
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have but traced you within the 
hour.” 

** Dead !” repeated Antony, and he 
crossed himself. , , 

Raising his eyes to the lady’s face, 
the thought of the waiting messenger, 
and of the journey he must take 
began to press heavily upon him, 
and he asked suddenly— 

‘* Shall I see you again—ever, dear 
lady?” 

“T am free at all times to my 
friends,’ she answered. 

““Am I one of your friends?” 
inquired Antony in amazement. 

“You are more than that,’’ she 
whispered. “You have drawn your 
sword for me—twice.” Her eyes again 
fell upon him, and Antony, meeting 
the look fairly, could no longer 
mistake their reading. 

Holding his dear lady in a long 
embrace, it seemed to Antony that 
the very stars of heaven sang for joy, 
so great was his happiness. 


O Love that comes with the first sweet swallow 
And goes with the close of the rose, 

Where thou art flown to wilt thou follow 

Soul whose song is how empty and hollow 


At the close of the rose 
One only knows! 


O Soul whose love is a burnt-out ember 


When summer, sweet summer, is flown, 
When the world sleeps in her shroud of December 
What is more sad to forget or remember 


Summer is flown, 
Roses are blown ? 


By ROBERT BIRKMYRE 


THE MAY SWING 


By E. ARCHER 


Llustrated by D. Wiltshtre 


of blossom and budding trees 

and the song of birds, for 

it was mid May, but the 
young Queen saw nothing of all this, 
because she was holding a Council 
in the great hall of the palace. 

It was a magnificent hall, rich with 
tapestries and oak carvings and 
stained glass windows, but it was so 
dark in places that it always had to 
be lighted with wax candles. Besides, 
the windows did not open. 

Stained glass windows never do 
open. — 

To-day the Queen’s cousin, who 
was a neighbouring king, was 
speaking. 

He had nothing to say, and he 
always took a very long time to say it, 
and the Queen was weary of it all. 
Oh, so weary ! 

She was betrothed to the king, her 
cousin, and the State called it a very 
good match. 

Yes. It was actually their idea of 
a very good match ! 

Even the Queen herself could not 
find much fault with the King, ex- 
cept that he was so exactly like every- 
body else, which is such a terrible 
fault that it has not even got a name. 
Besides, it seemed the best thing for 
the country. 

The King valued the Queen for her 
beauty. Everyone said she was a 
great beauty, so that was the proper 
Queen to have. 

The idea that she would not be 
happy never once entered his head. 
Of course she must be happy. Had 
she not wealth, homage, sonnets, 
and two kingdoms at her feet ? For 


Te: earth was full of the scent 


this marriage made her very rich and 
powerful. 

But the Queen’s heart said, “I am 
poor and wretched and squalid.” 

For the Queen had a talking heart. 

Now it so happened that one of the 
little glass window panes was broken 
away and a singing bird perched upon 
the frame. 

‘*Come out. Come out. Oh, come 
out,” sang the bird. : 

It was in the middle of the King’s 
speech, concerning the opening of the 
royal aviaries once a week to the 
public. 

‘Drive that bird away,” said the 
King. ‘“‘ Really, I can hardly hear 
myself speak.” 

So the bird was driven away. 

But the Queen seemed to think far 
more of the bird’s speech than the 
King’s, for she rose and walked 
quickly out of the hall. Her ladies 
and suite followed her, but she sent 
them back. 

‘¢T wish to breathe the air alone,” 
she said, and the great door opened 
and she went out into the sun. 

At first she walked very slowly, but 
when the palace was out of sight she 
ran, for she had no intention of 
staying in the grounds. They were 
beautiful gardens ending in a stately 
park, but somehow to-day she wanted 
something quite different. 

At the end of the park stood an old 
farm surrounded by meadows and 
orchards. | 

One meadow in particular was full 
of wild flowers, and in a slight hollow 
at one corner of it was a perfect 
thicket of white hawthorn. 

Yes. This was what she wanted ! 
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Oh, the warm scent of the may and 
the budding trees, and the fresh, cool 
grass ! 

At the beginning of the thicket 
stood two large hawthorn trees. 
They were white with blossom, and 
between them hung a swing. 

Quite a common swing; in fact it 
belonged to the farmer’s children, but, 
oh, to sit in that swing on a May 
morning was to know fairyland ! 

And this was exactly what the 
Queen thought. 

She looked all round her, but no 
one was in sight, so she sat on the 
rough plank and began to rock herself 
gently backwards and forwards, just 
touching the grass with her foot. 

“It is years, what years, since I 
had a swing,” said the Queen, ‘ not 
since I was a little child.” 

Then she began to sing a tune her 
old nurse had taught her, only she 
could not remember the words. 

How beautiful she was! She had 
slipped off her heavy court robe in the 
grounds, and wore only a thin white 
dress and a green girdle. 

As she began to swing higher her 
crown fell off, and if she was beautiful 
with her crown how much more 
beautiful she was without it! The 
shaken blossoms began to fall all over 
her dark loose hair like stars, and she 
seemed the very spirit of the haw- 
thorn. 

‘°° Sing. Sing. What shall I sing?’ 
That’s how it began,” said the 
Queen, “ but I can only go on with the 
tune. What a place this is! What 
a lovely place!” 

By this time the Queen was in full 
swing, and every time she seemed to 
go higher. 

Surely the swing was going very 
high ! | 

She no longer seemed to have any 
control over it. It was as much as 
she could do to hold on. 

And now for the first time a strange 
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feeling began to come over the Queen 
that someone was behind her, but she 
dared not turn her head to look. 

** What nonsense this is,”’ she said, 
just to give herself courage. ‘‘ The 
swing will go down in a minute.” 

But the swing did not go down. 

Instead of that a voice—a man’s 
voice—a beautiful voice—began to 
sing the very words the Queen had 
forgotten, to the old tune. 

Sing. Sing. What shall I sing ? 

The Queen she sits in the May tree swing, 

Down to the grass 
Up to the skies, 
And the winds have her hair, 
And the stars have her eyes, 
Swing ont, swing up. Swing higher. 

Swing higher indeed! The Queen 
was already up to the top boughs 
almost. She was half frightened and 
half delighted, and her loose hair was 
blowing about all over her eyes, yet 
she wondered if the voice would go on 
with the other verse. 

““For there was another verse,”’ 
said the Queen. 

Yes. The voice began again— 

Up. High. High in the air. 

Those who would find her follow her there, | 

Lost is the Queen, 
With starry eyes, 
Covered in blossoms, a 
Caught in the skies, 

Swing high. So high. Swing higher. 

At the last word, the swing gave a 
tremendous leap, and the Queen quite 
lost her breath. 

“Oh! Oh! Stop! Stop!” she 
cried. “I am quite giddy.” 

The swing immediately began to 
stop by degrees. The Queen sprang 
to the ground and looked through the 
ropes. 

And what did she see ? 

Of course it ought to have been a 
prince or a king. 

Nothing of the sort ! 

It was simply,a common pedlar. 
If anyone could be called common 
with such a voice. Was it possible 
that a pedlar could sing like that? 
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“THE YOUNG QUEEN WAS HOLDING A COUNCIL IN THE GREAT HALL OF THE PALACK,” 
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But the strangest thing of all was 

that the Queen forgot to be angry, and 

the pedlar forgot to take off his cap. 

There they stood looking at each 
other. The little spring breeze died 
away, and the swing became quite 
still, and the birds stopped singing. 
It was as though the whole world held 
its breath, 

Suddenly the breeze came back 
again, whirling the may blossom 
round their heads like a swarm of 
bees, and they seemed to wake. The 
Queen began to breathe quickly, and 
the pedlar suddenly flung himself on 
the ground before her. 

“Forgive me, forgive me, I was 
mad, mad,” he cried. 

Then springing up he parted the 
boughs of may and vanished in the 
thicket. 

The Queen sat down on the swing to 

recover herself, only now she no longer 
swung high, or low either for the 
matter of that, but sat quite still 
looking out before her, almost as if 
she were listening to something a long 
way off. Then suddenly she started 
up, walking quickly through the 
meadow grass and flowers. 
' She held her head very high, and 
her cheeks were like pink roses, but 
whether she was pleased or angry or 
ashamed, who could tell ? 

It was after all this that the Queen 
began to take such a fancy to the 
farm and the cattle and the meadows, 
though she never went near the 
swing. She went alone, too! 

It annoyed the King very much. 
Not that there was any harm in it, 


only it was “so strange, so unusual,” 
he said. 
“What is that extraordinary 


. jumble of words you are always 
singing, my Queen?” asked the 
King. ‘Surely such beautiful lips 
should only sing poetry, and our 
Court sonnets are famous all over the 
world.” 
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“Oh, that,” said the Queen, 
colouring a little, “‘ that is only an old 
rhyme I learned in the nursery.” 

** Ah, really,” said the King, “it is 
positively shocking the nonsense they 
teach the young. I have often noticed 
it. No training. No method.” 

“Swing out. Swing up. Swing 
higher,” sang the Queen’s heart. 

But the King could not hear the 
Queen’s heart. 

The May had now come back again, 
and the Queen was to be married in 
May. The preparations were tre- 
mendous, but she moved about it all 
in a shadowy, listless manner. 

She grew pale and thin, and her 
eyes looked out at life in a strange 
appealing way. 


‘Help me! Help me!” they 


- seemed to say. 


But no one noticed them. 

It was the day before the wedding. 

The King and Queen were in the 
great hall arranging some decorations. 
The hall was heavy with the scent of 
flowers, and.all the wax candles were 
lighted to try the effect. 

The Queen could not help thinking 
it was very like laying in state, when 
one is dead. 

Now it so happened that the little 
pane of glass had never been put 
back, and again a bird perched on the 
frame. 

“Come out. Comeout. Oh, come 
out,”’ sang the bird, only this time it 
seemed to be almost crying: to the 
Queen. 

‘*T must breathe the air,”’ she said, 
“The scent of the flowers makes me 
quite faint. No. Do not come. I 


~ would rather be alone.” 


So the great door opened as before, 
and the Queen went out into the sun 
and into the fresh green meadows of 
the distant farm. 

How sweet it all looked. 

Yes. There was the old swing 
between the two may trees. The 
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trees seemed to stretch out their arms 
to her. 

“* Come. 
Say. 

The Queen sat down on the swing, 
but she no longer cared to move it. She 
no longer cared for anything. Her 
heart had talked so long that it had 
given it up as useless. Her heart was 
breaking. And she did not even 
know it. Yet the sight of the cows 
and the soft cooing of the wood 
pigeons did seem to comfort her 
somehow. 

‘ If I could only stay here for ever,”’ 
said the Queen. “Oh that swing 
through the may ! never shall I swing 
again like that. Never shall I-—” 

Here she stopped, for she had the 
strangest fancy that the swing was 
moving ever so slightly. 

“It is fancy,” said the Queen, 
“only fancy. Really I am getting 


Come,” they seemed to 


This time there could be no doubt 
about it. | 

The swing was moving. 

Yes, it was moving. Rushing 
through the air. Higher and higher. 

And, as before, the Queen’s crown 
fell off, and her hair blew all over her 
face, and the blossoms fell on her 
head like stars. And as before came 
the voice singing the old nursery 
rhyme, only now it was more wonder- 
ful than ever. It seemed to have all 
the sorrow and the joy of the whole 
world in it. | 

The Queen’s heart began to beat 
wildly, it was like the beating of the 
wings of a wild bird against a cage. 
But she called it anger. 

“Stop the swing at once,” she 
cried. So the swing stopped by 
degrees, and the Queen sprang off, 
and looked through the ropes as be- 
fore. 

But now everything began to be 
quite different, for, as the Queen 
looked at the pedlar, she knew at once 
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that he could not be a pedlar: it was 
quite impossible. We cannot account 
for these things. 

“You are not a pedlar,”’ said the 
Queen. 

“No, Iam a king’s son, but your 
servant,’ he said. 

After this abrupt introduction they 
became quite simple, like two children 
playing together in a field of daisies. 
It is wonderful how simple people 
become when they are the right 
people, which so seldom happens. 

They told each other their. stories, 
and it seemed that the pedlar also had 
escaped from a formal Court and a 
State betrothal. 

‘“So I, too, have had my swing 
through the fresh air,” said the pedlar, 
who was a king’s son. 

And now he began to say wonderful 
things to the Queen in a wonderful 
voice. But they all meant the same 
thing. 

‘Come with me into my kingdom. 
Wed me. To-morrow it may be too 
late.” That is what they all meant. 

“It is impossible. Quite impos- 
sible,”’ said the Queen. 

But that was at first. 

For now the Queen’s heart suddenly 
began to talk again, and, what is 
more, it talked all on the pedlar’s side. 
That is the worst of a talking heart. 
One never knows what it will say next. - 
Or perhaps it is the best. 

‘*So many strangers wed ; but we 
are at home already,” said the pedlar, 
who was a king’s son. 

‘Yes, yes, I feel that, too,” said 
the Queen’s heart. 

I do not know how long it would 
have gone on,{but just at that 
moment the Queen heard another 
voice in the distance. A voice she 
knew well. 

‘‘ She may have come this way, but 
it is most unlikely, most unusual. 
On such an occasion as this,”’ said the 
King. 
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Then there were footsteps. They But from the hawthorn thicket 
were coming to find her. there came the rustle of fresh leaves 
But when the King came to the and thescent of falling blossoms and a 
meadow the swing was empty. The voice—a beautiful voice—singing. 
hawthorn trees spread their arms Sing. Sing. How the birds sing, 
across it as if to bar his way, and the Calling us out of the heart ‘of the spring. 


Queen’s crown was lying on the grass. oe pra 
. * : u Ign. 
The King picked it up. Bocas would. 


“It is astonishing how careless and Into the sky. 
wanting in method some people are,” | Swing on. Swing long. Swing ever. 
said the King. And he went to find It was a third verse of the swing song. 
the Queen somewhere else. A verse the Queen had never heard. 


THE DREAM PRINCESS 


By SYDNEY HESSELRIGGE 


' have searched the world for my Dream Princess, 
I have wandered o’er hill and plain, 

I have crossed the desolate wilderness, 
And the towering mountain chain. 

I have sought her in whispering forest glades, 
I have waited by moonlit seas, 

I have questioned the dawn and the twilight shades, 
And the restless breeze. 


Can she be enthroned on a purple isle, 
In the burning sunset glow ? 

Or hid in a sea-cave, many a mile 
The hurrying waves below ? 

Or ia some dim wood, where the scented pines 
Reach up towards the skies, 

Where neither the sun nor the moon e’er shines— 
Is it there she lies ? 


She stands at my side in the voiceless night, 
When the heavens with stars are set, 

And though she is gone with the morning light, 
I know I shall find her yet. 

O’er mountain and valley, through wave and flame, 
My eager feet shall stride, 

And neither for wealth, nor praise, nor fame, 
Will I turn aside. 


Though the search be hard and the waiting long, 
My heart shall not know despair ; 
My lips shall carry a hopeful song, 
My step be light as air. 
For at last, at last, I shall find the place 
Where dwelleth Happiness — 
And hers is the hidden, longed-for face 
Of my Dream Princess! 


SANDWICH PORT AND THE}RIVER_STOUR. 
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“THE OLDEST OF THE CINQUE ~ 
PORTS” 


SANDWICH—PAST AND PRESENT 


By E. ELLIOTT STOCK 


T does not need a great stretch 
| of the imagination, when taking 
one’s stand upon the bridge 
spanning the Stour just beyond 

the northern wall of old Sandwich, 
to picture to one’s self the broad 
bosomed river ; noisy merchandise— 
crowded quays; stately shipping ; 
the mailed guard about the Barbican ; 
and allthe pomp and circumstance of 
England’s greatest port in Norman 
and medieval days. But the Sand- 
wich of to-day lives upon her famous 
past and her market gardens; and 
the inhabitants themselves seem to 
have caught the languorous spell 
cast upon the old town by the silting 


up of coastline and river; the direct 
cause of her final retirement from 
the lusty doings of bygone days. 

Sandwich is considered by many 
writers to be one of the most speaking 
examples of a decayed borough in 
these islands, and a first stroll about 
her streets gives the casual visitor 
that feeling of sluggish contentment 
which an old town so easily wraps 
about the energetic city-dweller upon 
the shortest acquaintance; until at 
last he finds himself sight-seeing in 
full possession of the ‘“‘ sauntering 
slouch”: that peculiar adjunct of 
ancient atmosphere and a narrow 
grass-grown street. 
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THE BARBICAN, FROM THE STOUR, 


The old town can, however, still 
boast a considerable traffic by rail 
and river, and the rustic reply to the 
cockney gibe, ‘ Asleep, may be, but 
there’s money in it!” is very true 
to-day. 

The intricate windings of the Stour 
are still navigable for the prosaic 
barge and other moderate sized craft, 
and the quays by the old Barbican 
are the least sleep-promoting quarter 
of the town; almost a lively con- 
trast to the leisurely methods of the 
railway station. 

Although Sandwich stands to the 
south of the Stour, and therefore not 
upon the Isle of Thanet, yet the old 
borough is included in the island’s 
parliamentary division, and combines 
with Margate, Ramsgate, and Broad- 
stairs in returning one member, 
whereas, before the last Reform Bill, 
it indulged in two to itself. 

In many respects the newcomer is 
at once struck by the old town’s 
resemblance to some of the older 
Dutch ports. The Stour, as it winds 
its zig-zag way northward to the sea, 
through the flat grassy wastes of old 
Stour, bearing the small coasting 
schooner and sailing-barge upon its 
breast, supplies the needful canal ; 
and the remaining portions of the old 
walls, laid out in broad tree-planted 


walks, give a distant impression of 
the shady.Oude Weg at the Hague ; 
whilst there is more than one good 
example of Flemish architecture 
tucked away in the narrow streets to 
cap the likeness. Of the town’s five 
gates the Fishergate is the only one 
now standing, but the fine old 
chequered front of the Barbican gate- 
way, through which the road runs 
northward to Ramsgate, though of a 
much later date, yet gives the last note 
to the old-world atmosphere of the 
place. | 
The first thing that strikes one 
coming by any of the roads converging 
upon Sandwich, is the low Norman 
tower of St. Clement’s Church, with 
its beautiful wall arcade. There are 
few finer examples in the country, 
and the town-folk are proportionately 
proud of it, together with the church’s 
gold-bossed Tudor roof, and font with 
the arms of England and France, and 
Miserere stalls. The tower of St. 
Peter’s is as ugly as St. Clement’s is 
beautiful, and its dour colouring 
upholds the tradition that its bricks 
originated from the Stour’s grey mud. 
But, though the most insignificant of 
the three churches, St. Mary’s has 
by far the oldest foundation. The 
site of the present little wooden- 
towered building was once occupied by 
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a church built by King Egbert in 
expiation of the murder of his two 
nephews. Its career has been a more 
chequered one also. The French 
during their raid on Sandwich in 1456 
burnt it to the ground, and the hand- 
some structure built from the ashes 
was almost ruined by the fall of its 
tower in 1667, and left in a desolate 
condition until its restoration in 


1874. 
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old must give place to the new. The 
Castle was held for some considerable 
time by Falconbridge against Edward 
IV, in 1471, but was finally surrendered 
with its shipping upon the condi- 
tion of a full pardon for the garri- 
son. 

Just south of the town and upon an 
estate of some 300 acres, stands the 
comfortable looking little hospital 
of St. Bartholomew’s, with its early 


THE FISHERGATE. THE ONLY GATE NOW STANDING, 


The remains 'of' the Castle have now 
entirely disappeared,butit stood upon 
the S.E. side of the town and at the 
head of the channel, at one time open- 
ing its broad width to the sea, in 
which many a lordly ship could lie 
comfortably at anchor. Now, both 
channel and ,castle are overwhelmed 
by sandhill and sea-grass for the plea- 
sure of the golfer, and to illustrate 
once again the forceful fact that the 


English chapel and: a foundation that 
probably reaches backward to the 
twelfth century. Here the pilgrim and 
traveller by the southern roads re- 
ceived the freedom of hearth and 
board at the hands of the brothers ; 
and no doubt the sixteen brothers and 
sisters in residence to-day would 
extend a like whole-hearted hospi- 
tality. 

Of all the old town’s antiquarian 
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wealth the fine old house in Strand 
Street and the Grammar School, 
Manwood House, most catch the eye 
and appeal to a love of the past. The 
former housed Queen Bess in 1572, 
when the borough entertained her 
lavishly as guest, and treated her to 
‘* water-frolics,”’ which appear to have 
remained in her memory for many a 
year. 

The latter is a splendidly preserved 
example of Flemish architecture. The 
crow-stepped gables, its date, 1564, 
in great iron figures on the front, 
the well-stocked old fruit and flower 
gardens in the rear, all call loudly 
of Tudor times ; as do also the rules, 
terse and minute, set up with the 
foundation: ‘‘ The books to be used 
are, the Diallogs of Castilio, The 
Exercises of Apthomius, Virgill’s 
Fglogs or some chaste poet, Tully, 
Cesar and Livie.” 

Richard Knolles, a master here in 
1610, wrote his “History of the 
Turks ”’ in the house, and the beauty 
and restfulness of the place must have 
had a hand in the wooing of his 
historic Muse. 

But all these old landmarks are 


recent history compared with the 
age of the fortress, whose decay 
brought Sandwich into being. Rather 
more than a mile north of the town, 
and perched upon a hill overlooking 
the now narrow thread of the Stour, 
are the remains of the four walls of 
ancient: Rutupie, probably the most 
striking and important relic of Rome 
in these islands. Rutupiz was the 
favourite landing place of the Roman 
from the coast opposite, and a for- 
tress rather than a town. Records 
speak very little of the place’ till 
the incursions of the Northern Bar- 
barians round the ‘‘ Saxon” shore, 
but, with their coming, the great 
northern wall was strongly garrisoned, 
and in like manner the fortresses of 
the east and south coasts. These 
times must have been ‘stirring ones 
for Rutupie, and the fact that it 
was held for some time by the famous 
Second Legion shows that this small 
corner was a warm one for both 
the Roman and his foe. Sandwich 
owes her past importance entirely 
to the decline of the old Roman for- 
tress—Richborough as it is now 
called—and the recession of the sea 
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from the cliffs upon 
which the fortress 
stands. It is highly 
probable that even 
before the landing of 
St. Augustine this 
coast-wise change was 
taking place, and that 
forsome lengthyperiod, - 
Ebbsfleet, two miles to 
the north, was the only 
possible landing place. 
The draining and re- 
claiming of the marshes 
in the rear of the two 
towns further reduced 
the river channel, 
leaving Richborough 
perched high and dry 
upon its hill, and ob- 
liged to concede to 
Sandwich the honour 
of becoming in turn the 
first port in England. 
It was not long, how- 
ever, before the law of 
‘‘Kastward drift”? made itself felt to 
the humbling of Sandwich also, 
though this must have been a very 
gradual process. * = 

From the ninth century to the 
times of Edward IV the old town 
enjoyed an undivided prosperity, 
and a navy that became to a 
great extent the backbone of the 
country. The fleet raised by the 
Cinque Ports had its headquarters 
here, and ancient records tell us 
that while Sandwich at first could only 
contribute five ships, in Edward II’s 
reign there were twenty-two riding 
in the bay, all found and manned by 
the town. 

But Sandwich had perforce to bow 
to the laws of nature asin like manner, 
and at much the same date, did her 
sisters Winchelsea and Rye. In the 
time of the Second Charles her 
ancient glories were swiftly departing ; 
her walls sand-locked and fully a 
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THE ROAD TO RAMSGATE, 


mile from the sea, and her naval 
contribution a meagre four ships. 
The downward march of the town’s 
prosperity seems to have been given 
a quicker step in the reign of Henry 
VIII, and not by natural causes, 
unless the doings of the Popes in 
those days may be so considered. 
In any case a large carrick, belonging 
to his holiness Paul IV, thought 
fit to sink well within the mouth 
of the harbour, and the silting of the 
sand about the hull formed an effec- 
tual bar to shipping of any size, 
a barrier sufficiently bulky to be 
immovable by any means at hand 
in those unscientific days. As lately 
as 1890 the zig-zag little Stour 
again slightly changed her course, 
bringing to light the blackened wreck 
of an old foreign built ship, in all 
probability the Papal culprit of more 
than three centuries ago. 

But with her sea traffic at a lo. 
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THE NORTH WALLS OF RICHBOROUGH, 


ebb, Sandwich was still able to keep 
her head as high and dry as her 
walls. Elizabethan days saw the 
Walloon persecution at its height ; 
Alva seated before Antwerp, 
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and: the Low Countries 
more or less within the grip 
of the Spanish inquisition, 
whilst slaughter and pillage 
stalked abroad. The 
troubles of the Flemings 
proved a godsend to Sand- 
wich, giving it another 
and a mighty impetus. 
Large numbers of this per- 
secuted people took ship 
for England’s chief port, 
the consequence being that 
very soon the town became 
a famous centre for the 
manufacture of flannel and 
serge, and also for its 
well-kept market gardens. 
The former method of 
revenue left it when other 
and larger centres for the 
commodity sprang up, but 
the latter remains one of 
Sandwich’s chief industries, 
carried on upon precisely the same 
lands and by similar methods to those 
of the Walloon, despite the long and 
chequered life the town has lived 
through all these centuries. 


THE BIRD AT THE WINDOW 


By LILIAN GASK 


Illustrated by A. R. Holroyd 


outskirts of Fordingbridge, 

between the Heron woods 

and the swiftly flowing river 
that had once worked the Heron 
Mills. The mill wheels were idle 
now, and only the twisting smoke 
from the farmhouse chimneys dis- 
turbed the motionless peace of the 
typical English scene. 

A goodly cluster of buildings; even 
at a distance Kemp’s Farm gave the 
impression of substantial comfort. 
Its many gables reared themselves 
proudly over quaintly latticed win- 
dows, and field upon field of pasture 
land spread widely, east and west. 
Other farmers in the neighbourhood 
of Fordingbridge might find it difficult 
to make both ends meet, and the 
coffee room at the Golden Beeches be 
filled with grumblers at the ‘ bad 
times ” ; but Kemp’s Farm prospered 
still, and the men and maids about 
the place had nothing to complain 
of where feeding and wages were 
concerned. And yet, as Mrs. Burrage 
would caustically remark, ‘a sourer 
lookin’ lot never turned out on a 
Sunday marnin’; they might be 
goin’ ter their’s own funerrils, an’ 
not likin’ the job.’’ Kemp’s Farm 
owed this, as well as its prosperity, 
to its mistress. | 

Keziah Kemp had a face of stone, 
and tragic eyes that were like pools 
of darkness. Her lips were always 
grimly set, as if she were forcibly 
restraining some passionate sorrow 
from utterance; it was years now 
since her voice had been anything 
but harsh and imperious, though at 
one time of her life it was sweet 


K “ous FARM stood on the 


as a lark’s on a summer morning. 
That was in the early days of her 
marriage with Jake Kemp, when not 
even the presence of her step-daughter 
Isabel—a lanky child of seven or 
eight — could damp her exultant 
happiness. 

At thirty-two Keziah had married 
for love; Jake Kemp was the hand- 
somest man in the county, and his 
massive head, covered with the thick 
yellow curls that were Keziah’s pride, 
even as they had been his mother’s, 
towered above those of his fellows. 
No hardy Norseman had looked more 
brave and splendid than had he on 
their wedding day. 

‘““Tt be her munneyv thet hew 
fetched him,’ said Mrs. Burrage, 
looking at the two dispassionately as 
they came down the path together. 
‘“ Jake Kemp, he went w’er’ the gold 
was, this time.’ But here she 
wronged him, for though Jake had 
loved Isabel’s mother faithfully and 
well, Keziah had his heart strings 
in her slim brown fingers, and played 
strange tunes on them. 

‘“Yewr as changeful an’ wild as 
th’ wind, lass,” he said one day to 
her, smoothing the ebony hair that 
shone like burnished metal above 
her brow. She had been silent for 
a long time, when the sudden intensity 
of her embrace had startled him. 

“IT love you—love you!’ she 
cried. ‘‘ The look of you, an’ the 
touch of you; the very stones you 
tread on- when you come 1’ the door.” 
And Jake had put his strong arms 
round her, as she desired, wondering 
vaguely if such fierce love could last. 

The son that was born at the close 
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of December bound them together 
with a more homely and tender tie. 
‘“ Bobby,” with curls like trickling 
gold, and twinkling blue stars for 
eyes, was their joint idol. They 
would sit by his cradle for hours 
watching him while he slept, and the 
light in Keziah’s eyes was like that 
on the altar of some dead saint. 

‘“T want no other heaven: this 
earth is enough for me,” she said one 
day to the vicar, when Bobby had 
reached his second spring. The old 
man turned away with a pang of 
sorrow ; it was useless to reason with 
her, he knew, but he felt there was 
trouble in store. 

And trouble came. That same 
afternoon Bobby played too long 
in the Kingcup meadow ; Is’bel had 
been left to mind him while his nurse 
carried on a promising flirtation with 
a farm-hand. She did not notice 
that the dew of the long grass had 
soaked his small red shoes. It was 
late when Bobby was returned to 
the farm. Keziah, alarmed by the 
child’s rapid breathing, called for the 
doctor immediately; he came as 
fast as Jake Kemp’s fleetest horse 
could bring him. 3 

‘*Croup,’’ said the doctor, laconic 
ally; and gave orders to the 
frightened women as a general does 
on the eve of battle. The morning 
following he left the dainty nursery 
with eyes that were dimmed. Keziah 
and Jake were childless. 

Keziah’s grief was as fierce as her 
love. She shut herself up for days, 
and when she came out she wore a 
mask of ice. Her husband under- 
stood her as little then as he had 
done earlier, so he ‘let her be,’’ as 
she commanded, and never guessed 
how she vearned ‘for his love. 

Jake was brokenhearted himself, 
but this did not make him fly out at 
Is‘bel as Keziah did on every occasion, 
nor did it rob him of all interest 
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in his ordinary pursuits. He was a 
daring horseman, and to break in 
the high mettled mare he had lately 
bought was a delight of which not 
even his sorrow could rob him. His 
wife watched him as he stood outside 
the porch patting the chestnut’s 
satin skin, and threw up the window 
angrily. 

‘* Jake!” she called; ‘‘ you shall 
not ride that mare to-day. Her eyes 
look wicked; she isn’t safe. Send 
her back to the stables, and come to 
me. I want you.” 

It was the first time she had opened 
her lips to him except to say ‘“‘ yes” 
or “no” since the boy’s death, 
and Jake was inclined to go to her. 
But her “shall not” irritated him, 
and the stable boy stood grinning. 

. . . He sprang tothe saddle and in 
another moment he was on the high 
road. In front of him was aheavy 
van whose driver was dozing inthe 
sunshine. 

Perhaps Jake was thinking of 
Keziah instead of the mare, or surely 
his nerve forsook him; for he, the 
best rider in the shires, with muscles 


ike steel and a cool head, was as easily 


thrown by the curvetting mare as 
if he had been some puny stripling. 
He was flung into a heap of stones, and 
lay there insensible, with fractured 
skull and broken bones. 

How he lived at all was a matter 
for wonder. Keziah nursed him with 
a wild determination to keep death 
at bay; she watched him through 
his long convalescence as if he had 
been a baby, but never a word of 
tenderness crossed her lips. 
 “*?Twer your own fault; don’t 
speak of it again. I shall never for- 
give you,” she said with bitter 
emphasis, when he tried to take her 
hand in his feeble fingers, and whis- 
pered his thanks for all she had done 
for him, and his pity for her grief 
and trouble. In her heart, Keziah 
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felt that she, and she alone, was to 
blame for the calamity that had 
fallen upon them, but in some grim 
way it eased her mental torture to 
see him suffer, too. That fiery love 
of hers was smothered by something 
close akin to hate at times, but the 
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we may as well make the best on’t,”’ 
she said a little later ; and from that 
day onwards she and Jake were 
more widely separated than if there 
had been seas between them. 

The boy had been dead some ten 
years, and another birthday had 
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embers of it burned still, in spite 
of her recriminations. 

‘IT never thought to hev’ a useless 
log for husban’,” she remarked, 
sombrely, when he was carried down- 
stairs for the first time after his 
accident. ‘*‘ You hev’ to be waited on, 
and I hev’ to wait upon you, so 


just come and gone. At Kemp’s 
Farm Christmas had become a cheer- 
less season; even Is’bel, who could 
dimly remember the festivities in her 
own mother’s time, and loved the 
sight of the red holly berries glistening 
amidst the green, was glad when it 
was over. She had grown into a tall, 
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thin slip of a girl, with none of her 
father’s good looks to recommend her, 
but Edward Carson, son to the village 
schoolmaster, had long wanted her 
for his sweetheart, and when Is’bel 
twisted her bronze hair into a shining 
knot, .he felt his hour had come. 
Is’ bel overflowed with confusion when 
he saw her home and pressed her hand 
at parting. It was a beautiful world, 
she thought, while her timid foot- 
steps strayed into Arcadia. 

But Keziah soon brought her back 
to earth. The young man was sent 
about his business, and _ Is’bel 
threatened with rigorous treatment 
if she dared to rebel. . Her father, 
racked with pains, looked on in 
silence, groaning at his own weakness. 
His wife’s hard voice cut him like 
a knife, and he shrank from her 
sarcastic speeches, as Is’bel did from 
her threatened punishments. 

It was a silent group on New Year’s 
night in the farmhouse kitchen. The 
copper pots and pans, ranged over 
the great oak dresser, flashed back 
the flare of the crackling logs. The 
frost and snow of the outside world 
seemed remote from the sheltered 
inglenook where Jake sat brooding 
over the past. Is’bel sat within the 
circle of lamplight, darning her father’s 
The hopeless droop of the 
girl’s shoulders annoyed Keziah. 

‘“* Sit up, child,” she said, abruptly. 
‘“One might think that you hadn’t 
no backbone—an’ they woauldn’t be 
far out.” 

Is’bel did not answer, and soon 
she gathered her wools_ together, 
kissed her father and left the room. 
Jake moved painfully after her, lean- 
ing heavily on his crutches; he was 
asleep in the big four-poster when 
Keziah went upstairs. ° 

She did not feel in the least inclined 
to sleep. The cold was very bitter, 
and she drew a shawl round her 
shoulders while sitting in the low 
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wooden chair she had used when she 
bathed her baby ten years before. 
The moonlight shone through the 
parted curtains, and the room was 
very still. Keziah leant her head 
on her folded hands. 

‘Tf hehad lived! If he had lived!” 
she sighed. ; 

Something touched the windowpane 
softly. Keziah did not move. The 
sound came again, and still once more. 
Keziah looked up suddenly, starting 
to her feet, as she saw a large black- 
bird dash its wings against the 
frosty glass. 

The fingers with which Keziah 
clutched the edge of the dressing 
table were trembling with horror, 
and a cold dew broke out on her fore- 
head. To her, as to all the country 
folk around, it was an omen. A bird 
at the window meant death to one of 
the family within the year. 

Her frightened glance fell on Jake. 
A moonbeam flung itself over his pain- 
worn features, giving them a cameo- 
like clearness against the pillow. His 
hands outstretched on the white quilt 
were almost those of a skeleton. .. . 
She had told him only the other day 
that they were “fit for nowt’’; she 
shuddered now at the thought of 
her word. Before the year came 
round again he would be beyond the 
reach of her harsh tongue. The 
band of iron round her heart melted, 
and she dropped on her knees beside 
the bed in an agony of remorse. 

Jake awoke next morning to a new 
atmosphere. The biting sensation of 
cold that usually tortured him had 
given place to a warm glow. 

‘“°Tis a sudden change,” he mur- 
mured, sleepily, meaning his own 
condition ; and Keziah, standing near 
him, coloured hotly. 

‘I thought you’d like a cup o’ tea 
to warm vou, ’fore you got up,” she 
said, so gently that Jake stared at 
her for a moment, and then his eyes 
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“* FORGIVE YEW? WHY, ‘TIS ALL FORGOT, KEZIAH,’” 


fell to the gleaming hearth where the 
fire had been unlit for years. ‘’Tis 
colder nor ever outside,” she went 
on with an effort. ‘“‘ The ice, I’m 
thinkin’, will bear to-day, and Is’bel 
can use her skates.”’ 

The bewildered Jake could scarce 
believe his ears. The skates were 
young Carson’s gift, and _ Is’bel’s 
refusal to return them had caused a 
battle with her stepmother of which 
Jake did not like to think. Keziah 
had stormed and commanded, but 
though the girl’s fair head had bent 
before her wrath, her resolution 
remained unbroken, and Keziah had 


scarcely spoken to her since, exce 
in anger. 

But there was no anger for Is’bel on 
that New Year’s day, nor on the days 
that followed it. Keziah’s attention 
was absorbed in Jake; she nursed him 
in a way that set his heart beating. 
Was she going to be ill, or was she 
ill, he sometimes wondered uneasily, 
watching her furtively as she softly 
moved about, planning his comfort as 
she had never done before. The 
books he had longed for in vain came 
from town in their smart new bind- 
ings ; one by one his old friends were 
invited to drop in and have a talk 
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with Jake. They went away marvel- 
ling at the change in Keziah; 
**°tis a mirricle,”’ they said, and 
cautiously hoped that it wasn’t “a 
flash i’ the pan.” 

Gradually she drew Jake back into 
the everyday life of thefarm. Hewas 
consulted about the crops; market 
prices and new arrarigements were 
talked over with him, as if he were 
in truth “the master ’—a term that 
had seemed to be full of irony before. 
Keziah professed herself unable to 
cope with the accounts—would it 
tire him too much to look through 
them with her ? she asked wistfully, 
touching a strand of his grey- 
streaked hair half shyly, as though 
she loved it. j 

‘* Tire me, lass!’ he cried, sitting 
up straigh lyin hischair.,‘‘ Tire me? 
Why, ’tis new life to hev somethin’ 
thet I can do!” 

For a moment he looked quite 
young and handsome; Keziah 
thought of her gallant bridegroom, 
and touched his fingers with her lips. 

‘* Why, I b’lieve as yew care for me, 
Keziah, ‘useless log’ as I am,” he 
said ; and Keziah fell on her knees 
beside him, as shehad done that night 
beside his bed and sobbed so pain- 
fully that he was frightened. 

‘‘ Hush, yew now,” he whispered, 
fondling her bent head _ tenderly. 
‘Forgive yew? Why, ’tis all for- 
got, Keziah. Yewr my dear wife, 
an’ I hev loved yew always.” 

At first it was simply to please her 
husband that Keziah began to be 
thoughtful of Is’bel. With a sort of 
shamefaced diffidence, she set her- 
self to atone for her former harshness, 
and every glance of surprise that 
Is’bel gave her was a fresh stab. 

‘‘ Heaven forgive me,” she said to 
herself. ‘‘’Tisn’t my fault that the 
child has any spirit left in her.” 
And Is’bel’s pale cheeks were a con- 
stant reproach. 
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Early in April Keziah met young 
Carson by the schoolhouse gate. 
He looked il and worn. He was sur- 
prised when Keziah stopped him. 

““Come up an’ sup wi’ us,” she 
said, awkwardly. ‘The weather’s 
fine an’ warm, an’ Is’bel—she’ll be 
glad to see yew.” Then she went 
home and searched through the 
wooden box with the big padlock 
that was sacred to the treasures of 
her girlhood, until she came upon a 
quaint necklace of rose-pink coral, 
with a gold snap. 

“°Tis for vou, Is’bel,” she said. 
‘“*? Twill brighten up that old gown 
of yourn. You shall have a new one 
for Easter.” 

And Is’bel turned to her with an 
expression of such amazed gratitude 
that she leant forward quickly, and 
kissed the sweet, flushed face. 

‘“‘ Ted Carson is coming to-night,”’ 
she said, tremulously, and the smile 
her husband gave her was_ Keziah’s 
great reward. 

The year went slowly—Keziah 
thought it would never end. Where- 
ever she was, and whatever she might 
be doing, she could hear the flap of 
those terrible wings against the win- 
dow. ‘‘ Which will it be ? ’’ was ever 
in her mind; for she never doubted 
that one must go. 

Happiness had done for Jake what 
skill had failed to accomplish. In 
some measure his old strength re- 
turned to him; hecould all but walk 
by himself now. The hollows in his 
cheeks and temples had filled again, 
and his eyes were their old deep blue. 

‘“°Tis a mirricle,” his friends re- 


‘peated ; and it was not the first that 


love had wrought. 

Summer passed, and autumn crept 
lingeringly away—so loth to go that 
even at the end of December violets 
were blooming in the Heron woods. 
Keziah was strangely restless. For two 
months she had been hoping against 
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hope that the omen would prove 
na false one. Is’bel was as dear to 


her now as if she had been a daughter 


of her own. Each time she looked 
at Jake or the girl her heart stood 
still with fear. But now her long 
torture would soon be over; she 
would know how it was to 
end. | 

They sat round the fire as they had 
done a twelve-month before. Keziah 
wore the gown of deep wine-colour 
that her husband loved, and the 
purple . violets that Is’bel had 
gathered were clustered against her 
bosom. 

“Wife, yewr lookin’ sweet to- 
night,” Jake murmured, fondly, and 
Keziah whitened. The alternate 
waves of love and fear that swept 
through her were almost more than 
she could bear. 

““T am going for a little time,” 
she said, glancing from Jake to 
Is’bel. Half-way up the stairs she 
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paused. Was not tnat someone 
calling ? 

** Mother—mother ! ” the soft voice 
said. ... 


She turned and listened. ... . 
‘““ Bobby !”” she cried ; and swaying, 
1) | emer 

Through a mist that seemed to 
keep some awful pain at bay Keziah 
heard her husband sob her name. 
The doctor held her wrist in a grasp 
she could not free. 

‘““Tt won’t be long, now,” he said, 
and Is’bel, crouching on the fleor 
crept closer to the bed. 

‘““Ef it had been a year ago,” she 
wailed; ‘“‘ but now—O, mother, 
mother ! ” 

With a great effort Keziah found 
speech again. 

“The bird—at the window—why, 
*twas for me!’’ she said; and such 
a rapture of joy and thanksgiving 
shone in her closing eyes that Is’bel 
hushed her weeping. 


ALMOND BLOSSOM 


By MARK LANE 


Pretty pink petals from brown twigs peep, 
Flushed with rose tints after winter sleep: 
Blossom anew in the glow of sun, 

Singing of Spring that has scarce begun. 


Gone are the gloom and the dark, drear mist ; 
Hail to bright clouds which the sun has kiss’d ! 
Hail to the birds soaring far above, 

Carolling joyously lays of love! 


Courage! dear heart ! 


Let us hope once more ! 


Spring may bring love as in days of yore. 


Murmur no longer. 


There gleams afar 


Yonder pink blossom —’Tis Hope’s bright star. 
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By WILLIAM FREEMAN 


I. 
Letter received by Mr. James Warren. 
15, Victoria Crescent, 
Surbiton, 
August 2nd, 1906. 
DEAR JimM,—Would you mind get- 
ting the Lot marked on enclosed cata- 
. logue at the Sale at ‘“‘ The Limes ”’ on 
Thursday, going up to Ios. for it ? 
We are frightfully busy choosing 
the dining-room furniture, and as 
Leonard’s partner is away on his holi- 
days, he can’t possibly get over to 
Faling in time. 
Mother sends her love. 
In great haste, 


NELL. 
IT. 
[Extract from Catalogue of Sale of 
Furniture, at ‘The Limes,” 
Ealing. 


Lot 117.—Brass fireguard (faulty), 
2 Japanese fans, coal-scoop, iron 
saucepan, ditto kettle, and 7 books 
various. 


Ill. 
Letter received by Miss Helena 
Warren. 
19, Woodlands Road, 
Ieahng, 
August 5th, 1906. 
DEAR NELL,—I’ve bought the 


things you wanted at the Sale at 
Uncle Widgery’s place on Tuesday. 
The fireguard is rather rocky and the 
fans not precisely beautiful, but I 
presume you can find room for them 
somewhere. The coal-scoop and 
other things will no doubt serve their 
purpose in the kitchen. I forwarded 
the whole lot to Leonard’s diggings by 
Carter Paterson to-day. 
Your affectionate brother, 
JIM. 


IV. 
Letter received by Mr. James Warren. 
Surbiton, 
August 7th, 1906. 
DEAR J1M,—Many thanks for the 
trouble you have taken in getting the 
things, which arrived safely. Mother 
and I went to Leonard’s rooms to-day 
to see them. He has very cleverly 
mended the fireguard (which was what 
we principally wanted) with wire, 
but the fans will have to go straight 
into the dust-bin, together with most 
of the books. The kettle has a rusty 
spout, and I broke a sardine-opener 
and cut my finger in trying to get the 
lid out, so I’ve given it to the woman 
who comes from Kingston every week 
with the washing. 
No doubt the other things will, as 
you say, be useful in the kitchen. 
Yours as ever, 
NELL. 
| V. 

Extract from List of Goods removed 
from 17, Lavender Cottages, King- 
ston, under Distress for Rent. 

Lot 29.—3 Framed pictures, meat- 
jack, iron kettle, fender, and sundry 
small ornaments. 


VI. 

Letter reccived by Mrs. Warren. 
Ealing, 

August 30th, 1906. 

DEAR MATER,—If you happen to be 
in Kingston to-morrow, will you do 
me a small favour ? 

I was cycling through the place 
yesterday afternoon, and found that 
there’s a sale at Sutton’s Auction 
Rooms to-morrow at one o’clock. One 
of the lots—No. 29—contains a couple 
of very decent coloured prints among 
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some rubbishy kitchen-stuff that I 
didn’t trouble to examine. Could 
you look in and get them for me, going 
up to £2? Wd ask Nell or Leonard, 
but I know they’re up to their eyes 
house-furnishing as it is. If they’re 
married by the New Year, they’ll have 
accumulated enough things to stock a 
shop with. 

Don’t mind telling me if it’s too 
much fag to go at all. 

Yours affectionately, 


Jin. 
VII. 
Letter received by Mr. James Warren. 
Surbiton, 


August 31st, 1906. 

My DEAR Boy, —I_ went to 
the sale, as you asked me. There 
were a good many rough men there 
(some of them inclined to be in- 
solent also), but I bought Lot 2g 
for 27s. 

I thought it better to pay for the 
things at once, and have them brought 
straight to the house, as I have heard 
that auctioneers’ men are sometimes 
not quite honest. At the present 
moment the pictures are in the hall, 
and the other things in a big bbx in 
the scullery. I do not think the 
ornaments are worth much, nor the 
fender, but there is a heavy iron 
kettle which you may find useful. 
Unfortunately Mary sprained her 
wrist in an attempt to remove the lid, 
but you may be more successful. 
The carriers will call for all 
the things to-morrow, and I 
suppose Mrs. Hall will take them in 
if you should happen to be out when 
they arrive. 

Helena spent yesterday at Top- 
lington with her Aunt Janet, as 
Leonard stayed late in town in ex- 
pectation of hearing from Mr. 
Cullum, his partner. 

Your loving 
MOTHER. 


17t 


VIII. 
Lettcr received by Mrs. Sarah Allen. 
19, Woodlands Road, 
Ealing, 
September 20th, 1906. 
DEAR SARAH,—I was glad to get 
your letter I hope you are all well. 
We have had a Loss as our lodger 
Mister James Warren have left us for 
good being wishful to live nerer his 
famley at surbiton wear his Sister is 
soon to be Marride. He was very 
genrus on leaveing and give me a lot 
of things he bought at a Sale, namley 
a meat-jack that we dride the Cloths 
on till we found it stopped sudden 
and five Garments Afire also a Ketle 
that my Husban swor trying to open 
which he did not but hert his Thum 
and flung it out of the winder and 
nerely killed a man that was selling 
Flowers in the street below. The 
man picked up the Ketle and took it 
away after going to speak to a Plece- 
man who thought he was in Drink 
and only smiled at which we was 
Releaved. . 
I am glad that the new Baby is like 
you and that his Rash is no werse. 
Your affect. Cousin, 
SUSAN HALL. 


IX. 
Letter receaved by Mrs. Warren. 
The Rectory, Toplington, 
September 25th, 1906. 

My DEAR MirIAM,—I am sorry to 
learn from your letter that the 
Curate’s lecture in aid of the Rood 
Screen Fund has not been a financial 
success ; but owing to the many calls 
on my purse just now, cannot send 
you much towards the Bazaar which 
it is proposed to hold. 

I am, however, forwarding a collec- 
tion of odds and ends which were 
originally collected for a jumble sale. 
They are chiefly household utensils, 
and will, I expect, find a ready sale at 
small prices. 
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The big kettle, by the way, has 
rather a curious history. During a 
country walk a few days ago, George 
came upon a man, apparently of the 
tramp class, kneeling by the roadside 
with a large piece of flint in one hand 
and the kettle in the other. He was 
striking furiously at the latter with 
the stone, and using language which 
George solemnly assured me caused 
the surrounding foliage to droop and 
wither. 

On making enquiries, George 
gathered that, in some inexplicable 
way the kettle had been dropped on 
the man from a window, and that he 
unsuccessfully tried to use, pawn, and 
finally to destroy it. 

George very properly rebuked such 
wicked improvidence, with the result 
that the man, in a fit of drunken 
exasperation, threw the kettle 4t him 
and made off. George picked it up 
and brought it home, but in en- 
deavouring to open it afterwards, 
slightly grazed his knuckles, and he 
seems disinclined to make a_ second 
attempt; I am including it with the 
other things. 

Please excuse this rambling letter. 
I hope that all is going well with the 
young couple—I understand that a 
house has already been selected, and 
a good deal of the furniture bought. 

Your affectionate sister, 
JANET. 
X. 
Letter received by Mrs. 
W abstead. 
Surbiton, October 5th, 1906. 

My DEAR JANET,—Many thanks 
for your kind contribution, though one 
cannot help wishing that the railway 
rates were lower—the carriage came 
to nearly seven shillings. 

Our Bazaar (as you will see from 
the enclosed cutting from the Sur- 
btton Chronicle) was a great success, 
being opened on the first day by Lady 
Pondlebury, of Swotford, and by the 


Janet 
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Honourable Mrs. SPanten onion 
on the second. 

How curious about the kettle! 
Strangely enough, Leonard declares 
that he recognises it as one which he 
bought with some other things at a 
sale a few weeks ago, while James 
insists that J purchased one precisely 
similar for him at another auction, 
and even goes so far as to identify a 
scratch on the lid. Certainly the 
shape seemed familiar, but doubtless 
it is mere coincidence. 

As we had no ironmongery stall, 
there was some slight difficulty in dis- 
playing the coal-scuttle, kettle, and 
tin pail; but finally they were 
happily disposed of by means of a 
sixpenny raffle, which Lady Pondle- 
bury herself was fortunate enough to 
win. Her Ladyship was greatly 
amused, and wittily observed that 
we had let her in for “‘a pretty kettle 
of fish.” 

With regard to the approaching 
event, Helena has by this time some 
handsome furniture, and the house 
they have chosen, though small, is in 
every way suitable. There is only 
one little cloud on the _ horizon. 
Leonard has been somewhat worried 
by the fact that he has heard nothing 
whatever from his partner (who went 
for his holidays at the beginning of 
August) since the z2oth of that 
month, and some securities which 
should have been in the office safe are 
missing. 

We are trusting, however, that a 
full explanation may be forthcoming, 
and that the young people may have . 
the happy wedding they deserve. 

Your affectionate sister, 


MIRIAM. 
NA; 
Letter received, per Carrier, by Mrs. 
Stogegtns. ; 


_Pondlebury House, Swotford, 
October 15th, 1906. 
Lady Pondlebury is sorry to hear 
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of the unfortunate circumstances in 
which Mrs. Stoggins is placed, but 
cannot help thinking that the fact of 
the furniture being sold to pay the 
rent is largely due to Mr. Stoggins’s 
disinclination for permanent work, 
and to his continual visits to the 
‘** Pondlebury Arms.”’ 

Lady Pondlebury is nevertheless 
sending some bread and a box of 
household sundries which may be 
useful, including an exceptionally 
heavy kettle, which, when the lid is 
removed, should prove of consider- 
able service. 


XII. 


Letter received by Lady Pondlebury. 


Linden Villa, 
Swotford, 


October 19th, 1906. 


DEAR LADY PONDLEBURY,—I am 
writing to ask if you are aware of the 
gross ingratitude displayed by the 
Stogginses, whom you lately assisted 
so generously. 

When district-visiting yesterday I 
happened to enter the cottage—only 
to discover that the bread you sent 
them had already been eaten, the 
packing-case (which might have been 
converted into an excellent table) 
broken up for firewood, while in the 
front garden lay the handsome kettle 
you sent, badly scratched and 
dented ! 

I spoke severely to the woman, who 
impudently replied that the children 
were half-starved, that they had no 
fuel in the house, and that the kettle 
was useless as the lid could not be 
removed ! 

I told her that I should take away 
the kettle to present to some more 
deserving person, and at once inform 
you of her behaviour. 

Yours very sincerely, 
ANN MEAGER. 
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XIII. 
From the Correspondence Column of 
the ‘‘ Ladies’ Own Paper.” 

“SwEET ANN” (Swotford).— 
Thanks, dear, for your kind letter— 
we are always glad to hear that our 
household hints are appreciated. 

Yes, a really novel and inex- 
pensive gift can be made even from 
an old kitchen vessel. Clean the 
surface carefully, and enamel in some 
pleasing art shade. When _ tho- 
roughly dry, paint a light floral design 
over the sides, and finish off by tying 
dainty bows of ribbon of a deeper 
shade round the lid and handle. The 
effect when finished is charming, and 
in a kettle or saucepan so treated one 
has a serviceable paperweight or 
door-stop (according to size) at a 
nominal cost. If not sufficiently 
heavy, fill the interior with lead 
filings, which you should be able with 
a little dextrous coaxing to obtain 
gratts from the village ironmonger.”’- 


XIV. 
Letter received by Str Titus Ilintley, 
Bart. 
Linden Villa, Swotford, 
December 20th, 1906. 

DEAR Cousin Titus,—I have been 
wondering what I could send you asa 
little Christmas souvenir, since I 
know you have almost everything, 
until I remembered how many times 
you have complained of the agony 
inflicted on your nerves by the con- 
stant slamming of the hall door. 

So I am forwarding a quaint, but I 
hope acceptable, gift, decorated with 
daisies and forget-me-nots after a 
design of my own, and trust it will 
remind you of the lonely donor when 
you are enjoying the gaieties of the 
Season at Cullenshaw. 

Your affectionate cousin, 
ANN, 

P.S.—I sce by the papers that a 

sensation has been caused by the 
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disappearance of a Mr. Cullum, of 
Bishopsgate, with over {£2,000 worth 
of securities. Is not he the 
partner of your nephew Leonard, 
whom I heard was to be married 
shortly ? | 


XV. 
Letter received by Mr. Leonard Dalton. 
Cullenshaw Manor, 
December 21st, 1906. 

My DEAR NEPHEW,—Your letter 
unfortunately confirms what I had 
previously learnt from another source 
—that your firm is in serious diffi- 
culties, owing, I imagine, to a 
certain want of supervision on 
your part over the actions of your 
partner. 

Whatever may be the facts of the 
case, or however deserving of sym- 
pathy you may be, it is utterly 
against my principles to affix my 
signature to any document involving 
financial liability on behalf of 
another, and I am thus quite unable 
to render you the assistance you 
ask. 

Assuming, however, that the 
arrangements for your wedding on 
January 7th still hold good (and I 
have received no information to the 
contrary), I am sending a small gift 
which may be of some value towards 
furnishing your new home, and 
remain 

Your sincere well-wisher, 
Titus FLintTley. 


XVI. 

Bill received from Messrs. Sawyer and 
Son, Carpenters and Jotners, High 
Street, Cullenshaw. 

In Account with Sir Titus 

Flintley, Bart. 
To making Box to con- 
tain Hand-painted 
Kettle, and packing 
and forwarding same 
to Surbiton .. .. £0 I g 
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XVII. 
Note, marked “‘ IMPORTANT,” vecetved 
by Miss Helena Warren. 
Surbiton, 
December 24th, 1906. 

My DARLING GIRL,—I came round 
to see you this afternoon, but found 
nobody but a maid in the house. 

A most extraordinary present 
arrived during the morning from 
Uncle Titus—an iron kettle weighing 
about ten pounds, decorated with 
weird clusters of flowers painted on a 
vivid salmon-pink background. There 
were also bows of ribbon round the 
handle and spout, and a letter into the 
bargain that made me lose my temper 
on the spot, and pitch the thing 
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straight through the French windows 


into the garden. 

It hit the wall like a bomb, and the 
lid was knocked out. And when, 
feeling rather ashamed of myself, I 
went to collect the fragments, I found 
inside, firstly, a lot of crumpled news- 
paper, then a little packet containing 
£30 in gold, and finally at the very 
bottom Bank of England notes to the 
value of nearly {1,500 ! 

I have always thought of Uncle 
Titus as rich and eccentric, but 
frightfully miserly, and never 
dreamed of him helping us out of our 
difficulties so splendidly. 

I will look in again later on, but am 
just off to Town. They have had a 
wire at the Office saying that Cullum 
is on his way back, but there may of 
course be nothing in it. 

Your own, slightly-demented- 
with-good-luck 
LEN. 
XVIII. 


Letter received by Mr. Leonard Dalton. 


Cullenshaw Manor, 
December 26th, 1906. 
My DEAR NEPHEW,—I am_ glad 
that you are pleased with my small 
gift, ‘though I fear that’you exagge- 
rate in referring to it as “a piece of 
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magnificent generosity.”’ Nor, in spite 
of the subsequent good fortune which 
has befallen you, should I dream of 
permitting you to return it. 

I gather that your partner is now 
with you again, and that his long 
absence was due to complete loss of 
memory following a railway accident 
abroad. It is still more satisfactory 
to learn, however, that -the missing 
securities were found in a drawer in 
which he had hurriedly placed them 
before his departure, while omitting to 
mention the fact. I can only trust 
that this experience may be a lesson 
to you both. 

Pray convey my best regards to 
Miss Warren, and assure her of my 
intention of attending, if possible, the 
ceremony on the 7th proximo. 

Your affectionate Uncle, 
TITUS. 
XIX. 
Extract from the “‘ Surbiton Chronicle ” 
of January toth, 1907. 
MARRIAGES. 
Dalton—Warren. 
On the 7th inst., at St. Barnabas’ 
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Church, by the Rev. George Wap- 
stead, Vicar of Toplington, uncle of 
the bride, LEONARD DALTON, eldest 
son of the late Captain Dalton, of 
Malden, and HELENA MURIEL, 
daughter of the late James Warren, 
Esq., and Mrs. Warren, of Surbi- 
ton. 


XX. 
Bull received from Messrs. Chargett and 
Co., Furnishing Ironmongers, etc, 
Surbiton. 


To L. Dalton, Esq., 
‘*St. Helena,’? Surbiton. 
To cleaning Kettle, re- 
pairing and refixing 
spout, straightening 
handle, removing 
dents in side, stopping 
3 leaks in bottom, and 
plating whole _best- 


quality electro-plate {I 5 0O 

Carved oak Stand for 
above.. 015 oO 
12 0.0 


. THE ENTRANCE FRONT, SHOWING APPROACH OVER STONE BRIDGE. 


MODERN HOMES 


By T. RAFFLES DAVISON 


XXITI.— 


ERHAPS the most complete 
expression of the character 
which has been associated 
with the work of Mr. E. L. 

Lutyens in recent years is to be found 
in ‘‘ Marsh Court.” It is certainly 
amongst the most striking examples 


| = 
NO, 3. THE ENTRANCE PORCH, LOOKING OUT TOWARDS 
THE GREAT COURT, 


“MARSH COURT,” 


HAMPSHIRE 


of that quality of design by which Mr. 
Lutyens has been able to evolve a 
quite new and fresh interest in 
domestic architecture. We were un- 
doubtedly showing signs of sleepiness 
in domestic art, and it was time some- 
body arrived to prove that there was 
plenty of fresh interest to be obtained 
in the evolution of characteristically 
English work. Here is an architect 
who obviously enjoys his designing, 
and is not content to shelter himself 
completely behind the bulwarks of 
tradition and precedent, but seeks to 
build up some fresh interest of his 
own on a knowledge of past art. We 
find in his work the letters and signs 
familiar to us in our alphabet of art, 
but the combinations have a piquancy 
and interest which come from some 
original thought, and are such as no 
dull copying of past art can produce. 
I have seen a great many good 
modern houses, but the entrance 
front of ‘‘ Marsh Court” came upon me 
with a delightful freshness of interest . 
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NO, 2, AVIEW OF THE GARDEN FRONT FROM BELOW THE TERRACE, 


Other houses have been built on line of the great tile roof domi- 
similar lines, with long, low propor- nates a_ picturesque line of red 
tions, white walls, tall red chimneys, chimney stacks, pergola, and_ ter- 


and a symmetrical front 


with race walls, the whole crowning the 


balanced flanking wings and central hill slope with a background of 


porch, but the combination 
of features, of lines of ma- 
terial and colour, somehow 
produce a new result. 

As you drive out of the 
oak wood up to the entrance 
front the whole effect makes 
a charming picture. (See 
sketch No. -r.) We have 
a great quadrangle, formed 
by the projecting wings of 
the house, with steep hipped 
roofs, and enclosing yew 
hedges and walls. The 
drive enters the court over 
a low stone bridge. Beyond 
the group of white buildings 
with red-tiled roofs is seen 
the lovely valley of the Test, 
and the house and its setting 
combine to the making of 
a most pleasing picture, in 
which the quiet and restful 
quality of the design is 
conspicuous. Quite a dif- 
erent view is obtained from 
below the terraces of the 
garden front, where the long 


NO. 4, THE ENTRANCE CORRIDOR, WITH MARBLE FLOORING LAID IN HERRING:. 
BONE PATTERN, 
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trees in a delightful way. 
sketch No. 2.) | 

The entrance porch is recessed 
within the main front, and encloses 
the few steps needful to reach the 
main floor level. The view outwards 
from this porch across the courtyard 
to the entrance bridge is very quaint. 
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(See sketch No. 3.) It will be noted 
that the vaulting is finishedin alter- 
nate squares of red brick and white 
chalk with white bands running across 
from each of the arch voissoirs. 
Entering the porch doorway we come 
into a long corridor (see sketch No. 4) 
leading direct on the right to the 
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principal staircase, and giving access 
a little to the left to the ante-space 
between the hall and dining-room. 
From this ante-space a door leads out 
to the garden court. 

It will be seen from the plan that 
from the dining room we have a 
vista through the hall to the drawing- 
room, a length of about one hundred 
feet. The hall has a panelling of 
oak, with oak pilasters and cornice, 
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the interior is the fine oak staircase, 
which goes down to the lower level, 
on which the slope of the ground 
permits a gun and fishing room with 
conveniences. 

It will be seen that the billiard- 
room opens out by arches from the 
great staircase, and the effect look- 
ing through both towards the room 
and from it is very good. The 
lower part of the are table is 
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NO. 5. THE HALL. 


enclosing a space of ‘decorated white 
chalk frieze: the ceiling is of white 
plaster divided by moulded; ribs, and 
with modelled foliage in high relief. 
Thisisa fine apartment. The dining- 
room is panelled round in richly- 
figured American walnut, and has a 
low plaster dome over the centre from 
which hangs an electric pendant. 
(See sketch No. 6.) 

A striking and delightful feature of 


formed of polished Hopton wood 
stone, and the electric pendant is 
built up in a light framework of oak. 


(Seesketch No. 7.) 


On the first floor a very striking 
effect is produced by the long gallery 
corridor, crossed at three points 
from the next floor above. (See 
sketch No. 8.) A peculiarity of the 
first floor plan is that four of the bed- 
room suites are planned with unusual] 
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NO. 6, A CORNER OF THE DINING ROOM. 


isolation. I illustrate one of the 
interesting rooms. (See sketch No. 
g.) It will be seen that the centre 
part of the ceiling is in the form 
of a semi-circular vaulting, whilst the 
lower portions, which are flat, slightly 
slope upwards towards the vault. 
Some dainty plaster enrichment adds 
much to the interest. The mantel- 
piece is of unpolished walnut. 

To describe the charms of the garden 
design at ‘‘ Marsh Court” in detail 
would go far beyond the limits of 
this article. An unusually elaborate 
and cleverly-designed tank garden 
comes below the drawing-room win- 
dows, of which I give a sketch (No. 
10). Here all sorts of delightful 
plants are to be found. On the 
lower terrace level is a_ pergola 
with red brick piers, and oak 
beams. Away to the back is a 
great lawn bordered by cut hedges 
with shaped recesses, in which are 
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placed quaintly-designed 
oak seats, and the gradual 
softening out of the for- 
mal lines about the house 
towards the open country 
beyond is” skilfully 
managed. 

The original idea was to 
build this house’ with 
thatched roof, which, with 
the white. chalk wails, 
would unquestionably 
have produced a_ very 
pleasing effect on the site 
selected. But notwith- 
standing the many able 
essays which have _ been 
made in thatched house 
design, one cannot be 
surprised that we see com- 
paratively little done in 
this. direction, especially 
for large and costly build- 
ings. 


readers in my place—if I 
could enable them to look at a 
house of this kind from a stand- 
point of equal sympathy with English 
domestic architecture, and of equally 
long experience in the study of it, I 
should feel sure of their enthusiastic 
appreciation of “Marsh Court.” To 
see the house itself, furnished as it is 
with taste and judgment, surrounded 
by garden ground of exceptional in- 
terest, and located in one of the most 
delightful of southern English land- 
scapes, is to realise a series of pictures 
in architectural design which for 
quality are somewhat rare in modern 
building, even in England. It is 
probably safe to say that in no other 
land is country-house design to be 
found of similar excellence, which 
combines with that excellence a vital 
interest for the architect. To note 
the building from various points of 
view, to live in the house, as I have 
done, by the courteous hospitality of 
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NO 7. THE BILLIARD ROOM, 


the owner, and enjoy the contiually 
recurring interest of its pleasant 
apartments, its quaint corners, its 
picturesque peeps and charming vistas, 
along corridors, galleries, and suites of 
rooms—all this is necessary to esti- 
mate its measure of success, and to 
realise how a fresh personality (and a 
real one) may graft on to the tra- 
ditional elements of old English 
architecture fresh life and force. 

Just as the work of Philip Webb, 
Eden Mansfield, and Norman Shaw 
has influenced and stirred the enthu- 
siasm of others, so it is to be hoped 
that work like this will stimulate the 
thoughts of others. 

After all it is but seldom that one 
can say of a house that it is perfect at 
all points, and one might venture to 
criticise some things at ‘‘Marsh Court,” 
but when we find a house which is 
homelike, with something of stateli- 
ness and dignity—picturesque, with a 
feeling of sobriety and breadth—in- 
teresting without being fussy or 
trivial—comfortable without being 


cramped and _ inconvenient — and 
forcible with a large measure of refine- 
ment, we may reasonably claim that 
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NO. g. A BEDROOM. 


the modern domestic art of this 
country, as exemplified at ‘“‘ Marsh 
Court,” has made _ some definite 
advance. 

The impression conveyed by this 
picturesque white house is not that 
of an uneasy striving after effect, 
but rather of a natural and generous 
expression from the plan form to the 


elevational result. In the first ap- 
proach to the house, towards the 
entrance front, there is a dominant 
feeling of restful lines and quiet 
simplicity which is satisfying to one’s 
sense of the architectural quality to 
be looked for in a good country home. 
There is an inviting look about the 
design of the long frontage, with its 
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NO, 10, THE TANK GARDEN. 
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sheltering wings and central porch, 
suggestive of generous spaces and 
comfortable environment. Though 
in the other frontages there is more 
variety, we cannot but feel that the 
unity and breadth of the entrance 
front is the strong feature of the 
exterior, and especially . pleasing in 
its expression of a country house 
design. : 

The situation is one of great 
natural charm, and as the immediate 
surroundings of the house gradually 
develop and mature, we may feel 
sure that the excellence of the whole 
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result will become increasingly ap- 
parent. Round such an house as 
‘Marsh Court” it is obvious that a 
certain amount of formal gardening 
is called for, and must be designed 
with great care, to suit the lines of the 
building ; but the softening effects of 
time and tone and the growth of 
plants and shrubs are important 
elements in the final effect, and I 
have often wished I could have the 
pleasure of a fourth visit to such a 
charming house as ‘Marsh Court”’ 
after a lapse of eighty or a 
hundred years! 
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THE ROYAL OPERA 


By GEORGE CECIL 


OLLOWING its policy of last their selection. Besides, their inclu- 
season, the Syndicate has _ sionin the company is encouraging to 
decided to give prominence capable students who are intended by 
to Italian operas, and to Providence to adorn the lyric stage. 

engage a number of English singers. The répertoire includes several of 
The powers-that- the most satis- 
be also have 


arranged that 
‘*Carmen” and 
‘Faust ’’ will be 
sung in Italian— 
instead of, as in 
former years, in 
French. On the 
whole, these de- 
cisions may _ be 
regarded as satis- 
factory. What- 
ever the short- 
comings of some 
of the Italian 


factory works in 
the whole range 
of opera, while 
the announcement 
that there is a 
possibility of Ros- 
sini’s entrancing 
‘* Barbiere”’ being 
given, should 
bring joy to many 
a lover of music. 
The revival of 
“Les -Pécheurs 
de Perles” and 
‘*Manon Lescaut”’ 


composers, their 
musicis essentially 
singable, while, if 
it does not in- 

: SIGNOR BONCI, THE MOST NOTED TENOR EXPUNENT OF THE_ 
variably please the BEL CANTO SCHOOL. 
superior ““ Wag- 


—in many ways, 
Puccini's best 
opera — also is on 
the tfapis; and if 
Boito’s somewhat 


nerite,” it at 
least enlists the 
sympathies of 
genuinely musi- 
cal’ persons. 
The engage- 
ment of several 
English artists 
also is a step in 
the right direc- 
tion. Though 
they do not all 
represent the 
flower of British 
talent, they 
may, for the 
most part, be 
depended upon 


SIGN AZZA, W LCOME RETURN Var THE JNDISPENSABLE SIGNOR SCOTTI, AS DON 
SIGNOR PANIZZA, WHO PAYS A WELCOME RETURN 4 [HE INDISPENSABLE SIG} 
, ' VISIT, to do Justice to GIOVANNI, 
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unequal “ Mefistoféle”’ is “‘ mounted,” those who have not already heard it 
would be well advised to make its acquaintance—if only as part of their 
musical education. In this connection, the sagacious reader should, bear 
in mind that some 
operas improve 
upon a second 
hearing. **‘ Mefisto- 
féle” is one of 
these:—Guior- 
dano’s ‘André 
Chénier”’ is an- 
other. “Don 
Giovanni,” “‘ Otel- 
lo ’—Verdi’s “‘ in- 
tellectual opera,” 
as Mr. Walter van 
Noorden (the as- 
tute Director of 
the Carl Rosa 
Company) so 
happily puts it— 
and “Gli Ugo- 
MADAME MFLBA, AS MARGUERITE, notti’’? are in the SIGNOR SAMMARCO IN “ GERMANIA," 
list; and (as a somewhat startling innovation) the beautiful, reposeful 
strains of ‘‘Armida” are to be sung in the strenuous language of the 
‘happy fatherland.” Wagner is represented by “ Der Fliegende Hollander,” 
“Die Gétterdimmerung,” “ Die Meistersinger ’’—a masterpiece which is 
—— in need of consider- 
able curtailing, 
“Tannhadauser,” 
“Tristan und Isolde”’ 
—which also requires 
condensing, and “‘ Die 
Walktire.” According 
to Messrs. Ricordi’s 
prize - opera scheme, 
“The Angelus”’ (which 
after a most unseemly 
delay, was awarded 
the promised {500 
cheque) is to face the 
ordeal of Covent Gar- 
den criticism. It is, 
however, not men- 
tioned in the list from 
which a selection will 
be made. 
Amongst the singers 


HERR, KNUPFER, IN “DUR BARBIER VON BAGDAD,” engaged are several 
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HERR JORN, 49 LOHENGRIN 


who have achieved world - wide 
celebrity, and a number who have 
only to open their mouths to 
please their hearers. Madame Melba 
heads the soprunt; Mdlle. Cavalieri 
—a lady whose charms have won her 
homage galore, Mlle. Fély pereyne— 
a French artist of un- 
usual talent, Madame 
Gilibert - Lejeune — 
whose portrait is re- 
produced by special 
permission of Mr. 
Histed, and Miss Caro- 
line Hatchard adorn 


this department; and 
Madame __ Egli —- who 


already has established 
an excellent reputation 
here, Mdlle. Miranda— 
whose coloratura ap- 
peals to discerning per- 
sons, and Miss Leonora 
Sparkes (an English 
dramatic soprano) also 
will be heard during the 


MADAME KIRKBY LUNN, AS ORTRUDE, 
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MADAME EDNA THORNTON,, CONTRALTO, 


season. Madame Tetrazzini — who, 
if not a second Patti, can 
sing Violetta and Gilda about as 
well as one is likely to hear them 
sung — is to return; and_ the 
services of Madame Edyth Walker— 
whose former Covent Garden suc- 
cesses are still remem- 
bered, and the inim- 
itable Madame Maria 
Gay, have been secured. 
The tenors, _ basses, 
and baritones include 
Signor Bonci—who, as 
befits an artist of bel 
canto fame, executes a 
run, a turn, and a 
decrescendo as easily as 
a British ballad singer 
can bellow, Herr Cor- 
nelius — a most satis- 
factory Siegfried, Sig- 
nor Zentatello — who 
sings with such 
warmth, and who, like 
Jean de Reszké, began 


M. AMBROSINY, THE'INSPIRED MAITRE DE BALLET, WHO 
GUIDES THE NIMBLE DANSEUSES, 


his career as a bari- 
tone, Mr. McCormack, 
M. Crabbé, Mr. Gris- 
wold—a basso cantante 
with a voice of ex- 
ceptionally good 
quality, and Mr. 
Robert Rad ford— 
whose lower notes are 
so serviceable. Signor 
Sammarco — whose 
Rigoletto decidedly 
isajoy to all amateurs 
who realise the diffi- 
culties of the role— 
also is to appear on 
various occasions. 
During the season, 
further engagements 
probably will be 
made; and, accord- 
ing to the prospectus, 
there is a possibility 
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MADAME GILIBERT-LEJEUNE, AS SUZUKI IN 
“ MADAMA BUTTERFLY,” 
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SIGNOR CAMPANINI, WHO FOR SOME YEARS PASTIHAS CON- 
DUCTED AT COVENT GARDEN, 


of ‘‘ additional novel- 
ties being produced.” 
Meanwhile, a delight- 
ful thirteen weeks 
await those who 
rightly contend that 
opera is by far the 


most _ entertaining 
form of music. For 
some of the most 


interesting operas in 
the vrepertotre await 
the enthusiastic 
amateur; various 
singers of world-wide 
fame are engaged ; 
and, thanks to the 
admirable acoustics 
of Covent Garden, 
one can hear well, 
no matter how great 
the distance from the 
Stage. 


RETRIBUTION 


By ROBERT BARR 


IWustrated by E. S. Hardy 


LITTLE more and _ Jean 
A Rasteaux would have been 
a giant. .Brittany men are 
small as a rule, but Jean 
wasanexception. Hewasa powerful 
young fellow who, up to the time he 
was compelled to enter the army, had 
spent his life in dragging heavy nets 
over the sides of a boat. He knew 
the Brittany coast, rugged and in- 
dented as it is, as well as he knew 
the road from the little café on the 
square to the dwelling of his father 
on the hillside overlooking the sea. 
Never before had he been out of 
sound of the waves. He was a man 
who, like Hervé Riel, might have 
saved the fleet, but France, with the 
usual good sense of officialism, sent 
this man of the coast into the moun- 
tains, and Jean Rasteaux became a 
soldier in the Alpine Corps. If he 
stood on the highest mountain peak, 
Jean might look over illimitable 
wastes of snow, but he could catch 
neither sound nor sight of the sea. 

Men who mix with mountains 
become as rough and rugged as the 
rocks, and the Alpine Corps was a 
wild body, harshand brutal. Punish- 
ment in the ranks was swift and 
terrible, for the corps was situated 
far from any of the civilising things 
of modern life, and deeds were done 
which the world knew not of ; deeds 
which would not have been approved 
if reported at head-quarters. 

The regiment of which Jean be- 
came a unit was stationed in a high 
valley that had but one outlet, a 
wild pass down which a mountain 
river roared and foamed and tossed. 
The narrow path by the side of this 
stream was the only way out of or 


into the valley, for all around the 
little plateau was walled in by im- 
mense peaks of everlasting snow, 
dazzling in the sunlight, and luminous 
even in the still, dark nights. From 
the peaks to the south, Italy might 
have been seen,’ but no man had ever 
dared to climb any of them. The 
angry little river was fed from a 
glacier whose blue breast lay spark- 
ling in the sunshine to the south, and 
the stream circumnavigated the en- 
closed plateau, as if trying to find an 
outlet for its tossing waters. 

Jean was terribly lonely in these 
dreary and unaccustomed solitudes. 
The white mountains awed him, and 
the mad roar of the river seemed but 
poor compensation for the dignified 
measured thunder of the waves on 
the broad sands of the Brittany coast. 

But Jean was a good-natured giant, 
and he strove to do whatever was 
required of him. He was not quick 
at repartee, and the men mocked his 
Breton dialect. He became the butt 
for all their small and often mean 
jokes, and from the first he was very 
miserable, for, added to his yearning 
for the sea, whose steady roar he 
heard in his dreams at night, he felt 
the utter lack of all human sympathy. 

At first he endeavoured, by unfail- 
ing good nature and prompt obedi- 
ence, to win the regard of his fellows, 
and he became in a measure the slave 
of the regiment; but the more he 
tried to please the more his burden 
increased, and the greater were the 
insults he was compelled to bear from 
both officers and men. It was so 
easy to bully this giant, whom they 
nicknamed Samson, that even the 
smallest men in the regiment felt at. 
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“A CRY OF HORROR WENT UP FROM EVERYONE PRESENT,” 


liberty to swear at him or cuff him 
if necessary. 

But at last Samson’s good nature 
seemed to be wearing out. His stock 
was becoming exhausted, and his 
comrades forgot that the Bretons 
for hundreds of years have been suc- 
cessful fighters, and that the blood of 
contention flows in their veins. 

Although the Alpine Corps, as a 
general thing, contain the largest and 
strongest men in the French Army, 
yet the average French soldier may 
be termed undersized when com- 
pared with the military of either 
England or Germany. There were 


several physically small men in the 
regiment, and one of these, like a 
diminutive gnat, was Samson’s worst 
persecutor. As there was no other 
man in the regiment whom the gnat 
could bully, Samson received more 
than even he could be expected to 
bear. One day the gnat ordered 
Samson to bring him a pail of water 
from the stream, and the big man 
unhesitatingly obeyed. He _ spilled 
some of it coming up the bank, and 
when he delivered it to the little man, 
the latter abused him for not bringing 
the pail full, and as several of the 
larger soldiers, who had all in their 
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turn made Samson miserable, were 
standing about, the little man picked 
up the pail of water and dashed it into 
Samson’s face. It was such a good 
opportunity for showing off before 
the big men, who removed their pipes 
from their mouths and laughed loudly 
as Samsoa with his knuckles tried to 
take the water out ofhiseyes. Then 
Samson did an astonishing thing. 

‘** You miserable, little insignificant 
rat,” he cried. “I could crush you, 
but you are not worth it: But to 
show you that I am not afraid of any 
of you, there, and there!” 

As he said these two words with 
emphasis, he struck out from the 
shoulder, not at the httle man, but at 
the two biggest men in the regiment, 
and felled them like logs to the ground. 

A cry of rage went up from their 
comrades, but bullies are cowards at 
heart, and while Samson __ glared 
around at them, no one made a move. 

The matter was reported to the 
officer, and Samson was placed under 
arrest. When the inquiry was held 
the officer expressed his astonishment 
at the fact that Samson hit two men 
who had nothing to do with the 
insult he had received, while the real 
culprit had been allowed to go un- 
punished. 

“They deserved it,’ said Samson 
sullenly, “for what they had done 
before. I could not strike the little 
man. Ishouldhave killed him.” 

‘* Silence ! ’’ cried the officer. “‘ You 
must not answer me like that.” 

‘* T shall answer you as I like,” said 
Samson doggedly. 

The officer sprang to his feet, with 
a lithe rattan cane in his hand, and 
struck the insubordinate soldier twice 
across the face, each time raising an 
angry red mark. 

Before the guards had time to 
interfere, Samson sprang upon the 
officer, lifted him like a child above 
his head, and dashed him with a 
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sickening crash to the ground, where 
he lay motionless. 

A cry of horror went up from 
everyone present. 

“I have had _ enough,” cried 
Samson, turning to go, but he was 
met by a bristling hedge of steel. He 
was like a rat in a trap. He stood 
defiantly there, a man maddened by 
oppression, and glared around help- 
lessly. 

Whatever might have been his 
punishment for striking his comrades, 
there was no doubt now about his 
fate. The guard-house was a rude 
hut of logs situated on the banks 
of the roaring stream. Into this 
room Samson was flung, bound hand 
and foot, to await the court-martial 
next day. The shattered officer, 
whose sword had broken in pieces 


under him, slowly revived and was 


carried to his quarters. A sentry 
marched up and down all night before 
the guard-house. 

In the morning, when Samson was 
sent for, the guard-house was found 
to be empty. The huge Breton had 
broken his bonds as did Samson of 
old. He had pushed out a log of 
wood from the wall, and had squeezed 
himself through to the bank of the 
stream. There all trace of him was 
lost. If he had fallen in, then of 
course he had sentenced and executed 
himself, but in the mud near the 
water were great footprints which no 
boot but that of Samson could have 
made ; so if he were in the stream it 
must have been because he threw 
himself there. The trend of the foot- 
prints, however, indicated that he had 
climbed on the rocks, and there, of 
course, it was impossible to trace him. 
The sentries who guarded the pass 
maintained that no one had gone 
through during the might, but to 
make sure several men were sent 
down the path to overtake the run- 
away. Itven if he reached a town 
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or a village far below, so huge a 


man could not escape notice. The 
searchers were instructed to telegraph 
his description and his crime as soon 
as they reached a telegraph wire. It 
was impossible to hide in the valley, 
and a rapid search speedily convinced 
the officers that the delinquent was 
not there. 

As the sun rose higher and higher, 
until it began to shine even on the 
northward-facing snow fields, a sharp- 
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eyed private reported that he saw a 
black speck moving high up on the 
great white slope south of the valley. 
The officer called for a field-glass, and 
placing it to his eyes, examined the 
snow carefully. 

‘** Call out a detachment,” he said, 
‘* that is Samson on the mountain.” 

There was a great stir in the camp 
when the truth became known. 
Emissaries were sent after the 
searchers down the pass, calling them 
to return. 

‘“* He thinks to get to Italy,” said 
the officer. ‘“‘I did not imagine the 
fool knew so much of geography. 
We have him now secure enough.” 

The officer who had been flung 
over Samson’s head was now able to 
hobble about, and he was exceedingly 
bitter. Shading his eyes and gazing 
at the snow, he said— 

‘*A good marksman ought to be 
able to bring him down.” 

‘* There is no need of that,” replied 
his superior. “‘He cannot escape. 
We have nothing to do but to wait 
for him. He will have to come 
down.” 

All of which was perfectly true. 

A detachment crossed the stream 
and stacked its arms at the foot of 
the mountain which Samson was 
trying to climb. There was a small 
level place a few yards wide between 
the bottom of the hill and the bank 
of the raging stream. On this bit of 
level ground the soldiers lay in the sun 
and smoked, while the officers stood 
In a group and watched the climbing 
man going steadily upward. 

For a, short distance up from the 
plateau there was stunted grass and 
moss, with dark points of rock pro- 
truding from the scant soil. Above 
that again was a breadth of dirty 
snow which, now that the sun was 
strong, sent little trickling streams 
down to the river. 4 From there to the 
long ridge of the mountain extended 
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upwards the vast smooth slope of 
virgin snow. A black speck against 
this tremendous field of white, the 
giant struggled on, and they could 
see that he sunk to the knee in 
the softening snow. Then through 
the glass they saw Samson pause. 
From below it seemed as if the 
snow were as smooth as a sloping 
roof, but even to the naked eye a 
shadow crossed it near the top. 
That shadow was a tremendous ridge 
of overhanging snow more than a 
hundred feet deep ; and Samson now 
paused as he realised that it was 
insurmountable. He looked down 
and undoubtedly saw a part of the 
regiment waiting for him below. He 
turned and plodded slowly under the 
overhanging ridge until he came to 
the precipice at his left. It was a 
thousand feet sheer down. He re- 
traced his steps and walked to the 
similar precipice at the right. Then 
he came again to the middle of the 
great T which his footmarks had 
made on that virgin slope. He sat 
down in the snow. 

No one will ever know what a 
moment of despair the Breton must 
have passed through when he realised 
the hopelessness of his toil. 

The officer who was gazing through 
the glass at him dropped his hand 
to his side and laughed. 

‘‘ The nature of the situation,” he 
said, “‘ has at last dawned upon him. 
It took a long time to get an apprecia- 
tion of it through his thick Breton 
skull.” 

‘* Let me have the glass a moment,” 
said another. ‘‘ He has made up his 
mind about something.”’ 

The officer did not realise the full 
significance of what he saw through 
the glass. In spite of their conceit, 
their skull were thicker than that of 
the persecuted Breton fisherman. 

Samson for a moment turned his 
face to the north and raised his face 
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towards heaven. Whether it was an 
appeal to the saints he believed in, 
or an invocation to, the distant ocean 
he was never more to look upon, 
who can tell? 

After a moment’s pause he flung 
himself headlong down the slope 
towards the section of the regiment 
which lounged on the bank of the 
river. Over and over he rolled, and 
then, in place of the black figure, 
there came downwards a white ball, 
gathering bulk at every bound. 

It was several seconds before the 
significance of what they were gazing 
at burst upon officers and men. 
It came upon them simultaneously, 
and with it a wild panic of fear. In 
the still air a low sullen roar arose. 

““Anavalanche! Anavalanche!”’ 
they cried. 

The men and officers were hemmed 
in by the boiling torrent. Some of 
them plunged in to get to the other 
side, but the moment the water laid 
hold of them their heels were whirled 
into the air, and they disappeared 
helplessly down the rapids. 

Samson was hours going up the 
mountain, but only seconds coming 
down. Like an overwhelming wave 
came the white crest of the avalanche, 
sweeping officers and men into and 
over the stream and far across the 
plateau. 

There was one mingled shriek 
which made itself heard through the 
sullen roar of the snow, then all was 
silence. The hemmed-in water rose 
high and soon forced its way through 
the white barrier. 

When the remainder of the regi- 
ment dug out from the débris the 
bodies of their comrades they found 
a fixed look of the wildest terror on 
every face except one. Samson him- 
self, without an unbroken bone in his 
body, slept as calmly as if he rested 
under the blue waters on the coast of 
Brittany. 
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IS THERE ANOTHER 


By G. D. 


NOTHER Indian Mutiny ? 
A Utterly inconceivable. Is it 
‘likely, on the face of it, 

; that any nation, least of all 
the astute English, should have to 
learn a lesson of that nature twice ? 
Impossible. 

Consider the different circumstances. 
Then, we were taken unaware, then 
we had inexperienced, happy-go-lucky 
authorities, a little bit stolid, 
perhaps, who ignored a thousand 
warnings that are painfully obviots 


to wus after these years. The 
board school children- of .to-day 
tell us that those authorities 


were stupid. But sow we are on our 


guard, we have keen, alert, experi-- 


enced men at the head of things ; 
quick-witted men, unbound by any- 
thing like red tape or prejudice, men 
who are always on the look-out for 
warnings. It is safe to say that if 
half-a-dozen native regiments were to 
get up and shoot all their officers, the 
authorities would know practically 
all about the affair within a week; 
and in less than a month their sus- 
picion would be aroused. 

But, unfortunately, the signs of 
present times have a fashion of differ- 
ing in detail from the signs of former 
times, Nevertheless, parallels are not 
lacking. For instance, half a century 
ago, certain unchristian soldiers were 
persuaded that the process of biting 
certain fat-covered cartridges was a 
devilish, subtly thought out device 
for their greater humiliation and the 
heaping of indignity upon them. 
To-day, there are a great many 
credulous Hindoos, not tens nor 
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hundreds nor thousands, but millions, . 
who are firmly convinced that the 
Indian Government is spending many 
thousands of pounds annually in the 
propagation of plague, small-pox, © 
cholera, and other diseases for the 
keeping down of the population! 
They point to vaccination and the 
other preyentive methods practised 
as proofs of their belief. To us 
this seems incredible, but it is to be 
remembered that of the two hundred 
and odd millions that populate British 
India, probably ninety-nine per 
cent. are as illiterate and credulous 
as any in the whole world; secre- 
tive, soaked in superstition, always 
ready to suspect; it needs but a 
little careful nursing upon clever 
misrepresentations and lies, a little 
tactful fanning upon the ever-smoul- 
dering embers of race-hatred and 
religious antagonism’ to transform 
these peaceful working millions into 
a horde of raging fanatical maniacs. 

This process of instilling discontent 
has been proceeding in a quiet way 
ever since the Mutiny, but latterly, 
encouraged by their results, and em- 
boldened by their apparent immunity 
from punishment, these malicious 
creatures go through ¢he country 
preaching openly, leaving behind them 
a trail of vague irritations, misap- 
prehensions, and indefinite distrust, 
which by suitable after-treatment 
may be ripened into active antagon- 
ism to British rule. They seek out 
the petty grievances of each district 
and magnify them a thousandfold in 
their inflammatory speeches. Where 
they find no grievances they do not 
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hesitate to contrive some, and that, 
too, by methods so utterly unscru- 
pulous, by lies so daring, that one is 
held amazed. The cry about Govern- 
ment propagation of disease is typical. 
Thus they endeavour, with increasing 
success, to convince the native that 
the British Raj is the root of all evil. 
They are saying now that the hour is 
at hand, that the white man has 
already been driven out of the further 
east ; that they have powerful sympa- 
thisers there, and even in England 
itself. The*recent triumphal pro- 
gress of Keir Hardie, in his garlands 
of lovely flowers, has made a more 
profound impression than even the 
Japanese successes, being a visible, 
tangible thing, near at hand. It will 
be found that the regions of most 
violent disturbance have—somewhere 
near their centres—‘‘ Keir Hardie 
spots,” places where that eminent 
philanthropist has held forth. 


This thing can be stopped now, and 
at small expense. Soon it will be 
able to be quelled only at great 
expenditure and with bloodshed. 

The authorities hold back, refusing 
to take strong measures until actual 
damage and loss of life has been in- 
curred, owing to the risk of censure 
for interfering with the rights of the 
poor native, brought down on their 
heads by irresponsible politicians. 
Meanwhile each riot precipitated by 
this ill-timed diffidence, gives the 
“poor native” a taste of blood ; 
arouses anew his hereditary fighting 
instinct, which has lain dormant for 
so many years; renders him, by 
virtue of practice, a more efficient 
rebel, and turns a moderately in- 
dustrious worker into a violent depre- 
dator, which cannot make for the 
wealth of any country, whether sub- 
ject or independent. 

The Society for the Propagation 
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of Disloyalty consists mainly of half 
educated English-speaking natives 
who have tried and failed to get into 
Government employment, a good 
many native lawyers or Vakils, a 
large number of peripatetic agitators 
and finally the Native Press. All 
these go to form a fraction of 
the “educated”? one per cent., 
and constitute the most efficient 
organisation for the dissemination 
of sedition that has ever existed. 
It may be that some of these 
men have, or think they have, a 
vague, a very filmy ideal ; something 
about a grand, independent India, 
with numerous flags and plenty of 
money and very little work to do, 
with all commercial enterprises splen- 
didly successful, no enemies outside 
or malcontents within, and every- 
thing running exactly as everything 
should run. It may be that some 
few have an ideal as definite as 
Mr. Kipling’s “ Enlightenments 
of Pagett, M.P.” But the fact 1s 
that these seditious persons are, for 
the most part, merely men with a 
grievance, and to understand their 
grievance it is necessary to grasp the 
common Indian view of education, 
a very different view to that which 
obtains at home. 

First of all, education is not a 
necessity in India. The education of 
the average young Hindoo at one 
of the many colleges is often 
nothing more or less than an 
investment on the part of his family. 
To us, the cost of.this Indian educa- 
tion in pounds, ‘shillings and pence 
seems little enough, but in a country 
where the currency begins with 
twelfths of a penny, and where three 
of these twelfths mean almost as 
much to the native asa _ penny 
means to us, In such a country 
the cost of this education is a 
serious affair, and not uncommonly 
entails severe self-denial on the 
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part of the family at home. This 
might be mistaken for nobility 


of character, a voluntary sacrifice for 
the sake of the boy (the sort of thing 
one reads about). It is nothing of 
the sort. The object in view is a 
Government appointment. If that 
is obtained, it means an end of the 
family’s troubles. The “ oneness ” 
of a Hindoo family is a difficult thing 
for us to comprehend; it is not a 
potnt of honour for the rich member to 
support the rest of the family, it is a 
matter of course. The gaining of a 
Government appointment also means 
loyalty—at any rate an outward and 
visible loyalty—for these people com- 
bine an admirable shrewdness 
with their childlike shortness of 
sight. 

But while this veneered article, the 
“educated” youth, is being turned 
out by the thousand, the number of 
Government appointments and com- 
mercial clerkships is distinctly limited. 
The supply is out of all proportion to 
the demand. Here, then, is the griev- 
ance. If our young friend fails either 
to pass his examinations, or having 
gained the coveted B.A., fails to 
obtain an appointment, the defeat is 
not accepted with the much-vaunted 
Oriental stoicism. Oh dear no! It 
is not his fault that he has failed, it is 
the fault of the perfidious Government 
who took the hard-eamed money 
(who, incidentally, supplied the edu- 
cation), who now refuse to support 
the family for the rest of their days. 
Therefore the British ought to be 
driven into the sea. That is the 
grievance, due simply to a distorted 
view of the whole principle of edu- 
cation. 

Here, then, we have a disaffected 
family, and a promising young agi- 
tator “‘ educated,” able to write ex- 
traordinary articles and to shout 
‘* Bande Mataram” (India for the 
Indians) and “Down with the 
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Oppressor ” and kindred phrases, as 
occasion may suggest. 

Again, perhaps he is sent to Eng- 
land to have a little Oxford polish 
added to his veneer. There he associ- 
ates with Europeans on an equal 
footing, which after his return to India 
makes him discontented with and 
unwilling to take up his former style 
of living, and for all this he blames 
his British rulers. 

The “ educated ’’ Hindoo has read 
enough European history to realise 


familiar with the history and psycho- 
logy of his own race, or perhaps it is 
that his very intimacy with the 
present artificially peaceful condition 
of the country blinds him to a great 
extent ; whatever the reason may be, 
he certainly does not seem able to 
realise what a ghastly outbreak of 
civil war, anarchy, and disease would 
inevitably follow the removal of this 
hated foreign Raj—which, by the by, 
he has to thank for his education, 
such as it is. 
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that every “right ” of the white man 
has been wrung from a tyrannous 
ruling class by force, he therefore 
concludes with Oriental logic that 
all ruling classes are of necessity 
tyrannous, and ought to be destroyed, 
or, at any rate, ought to have “ rights” 
wrung from them. Exactly what 
those “ rights ”’ are he does not bother 
to define. 

On the other hand, this same 
*“ educated ” Hindoo is not sufficiently 


Now, about the three chief elements 
that go to form the great college of 
sedition. Firstly, the English-speaking 
native, a class that is daily increasing 
in numbers and in truculence. These 
are scattered all over the country ; 
they business-manage and to a great 
extent entertain the second element, 
namely, the peripatetic agitators, who 
hold forth in the bazaars, market 
places, or wherever else they can, 
preaching rank, crude, undiluted 
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sedition. These agitators are to be 
counted in thousands. Some of them 
are supported upon money collected 
by menace. (Is this a foretaste of 
Free India ?) 

Their methods are interesting and 
ingenious ; some, for instance, con- 
fine themselves entirely to the trains, 
travelling over the same route week 
after week, preaching between stations 
in the long native carriages to ever- 
changing audiences of fifty or a 
hundred natives. 


‘Why pay the tax?” 

That is the great theme; needless 
to -say, no “pro” arguments are 
adduced; the teaching is _ highly 
dogmatic. 

“ Why he subject tn our millions to 
this handful of foreign oppressors, when 
we might, if we wished, sweep them 
into the sea?” 

That is an important corollary. Of 
course their indictments are suited to 


the matter ! 
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the time and place. For instance 
they came down to the cotton mills 
at Tuticorin and harangued two 
thousand contented workers. 

““Why work such long hours for so 
low a wage? Demand at once double 
wages and four hours less work per 
day, and cease to work till you get it.” 

This was an entirely new view of 
Such visions had never 
occurred to these operatives. Their 
wages were double what their fathers 
ever earned, and were sufficient to 
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procure all the necessities of life and 
many things which they esteemed 
as luxuries. Moreover, there was a 
very gratifying system of commission 
in vogue as well. Nor had they con- 
sidered the hours long, since they 
were the usual hours, but if these 
clever, educated orators said it was so, 
so it must be. The orators said that 
in England such mill-workers worked 
only eight hours a day, and received 
O 2 
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a very much higher wage, while he, 
the Indian, was working for eleven to 
twelve hours a day at less than half 
the wage. The agitator did not add 
that a single Lancashire man, working 
at high pressure for eight hours, pro- 
duced more than do two and a half 
Indians working with many pauses 
for a very nominal twelve hours! He 
did not mention that wages, calcu- 
lated per spindle instead of per head, 
came to much the same thing in 
Lancashire as in Tuticorin. He did 
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a peaceful, busy, thriving, community. 
To-day, under identical conditions, it 
is a hive of discontent. Here are 
extracts from three Tuticorin letters ; 
the first is dated March 11th :— 


“... You remember the gentleman who 
was preaching on the beach when you were 
here; well, he has succeeded in fcausing a 
great deal of trouble. In the first place, he got 
all the mill workers to go on strike, although 
they had no grievances whatever, We have, how- 
ever, got them back now. He has also succeeded 
in making the whole town discontented and 
is now trying to get the bungalow servants to 
strike, and the sweepers have gone out to-day. 
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not enter into any disquisition upon 
the relative living costs in Lancashire 
and Tuticorin. 

Tuticorin was immediately out on 
strike. Two days later they were 
back at work again, thoroughly un- 
settled ; a week after that they were 
out on strike once more. This is the 
present state of affairs. The English 
authorities in London do not know 
what news to expect by the next 
post. Two months ago Tuticorin was 


We cannot blame the servants, as they have no 
option in the matter. ‘They are simply ordered 
to strike, and if they don’t, so much the worse 
for them. . . . You said before you left that 
you would like to stay another month, but if 
you were here now, I think you would change 
your mind, as in its present ‘condition Tuticorin 
is not a pleasant place for ladies. Last Sunday 
night two ladies who live at the back of the 
bazaar had to be escorted home from church 
by the European Police Superintendent and six 
constables... . ”’ 


Extract from a later letter by the 
same hand, dated March 18th :— 
“,. . We have to report further trouble 
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with the workers. On the 12th inst. Chidam- 
baram Pillay and some of the other ‘ Swadeshis’ 
were arrested, and this was the cause of great 
trouble, both here and at Tinnevelly. The 
workers came in on the thirteenth morning, but 
did no work; in fact, the inside of the mill was a 
regular pandemonium for the greater part of 
the morning, and at twelve o'clock they went 
out in a body. During that day the whole 
town was in an uproar, and at four o’clock in 
the afternoon it was intended to hold a meeting, 
which was undoubtedly nothing more than an 
excuse for banding together for an organised 
attack on the Europeans. The Assistant Col- 
lector here prohibited the meeting, which the 
crowd seemed determined to hold, the result 
being that the reserve police fired on them. 
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about fifty men of the Carnatic Infantry arrived 


- here, and for the present all is quiet, but it is 


said in the bazaar that they are only waiting 
for the dark nights to cause mischief—the present 
moonlight has been a godsend to us. Our fear 
is that, under cover of darkness some scoundrels 
may creep in and fire the mill, consequently we 
are all sleeping above the office to be on the spot 
in case of trouble. 

“Tam afraid that the present trouble is not a 
local one. There are rumours of trouble at 
Tanjore and Tenkasi, and from ’s letter 
he seems to think it requires only a spark to set 
them going in Madura. The cause of the trouble 
is undoubtedly the free hand given to these 
agitators, who are well backed up, at home 
by men of the Keir Hardie stamp. It 
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According to reports there were thirty wounded, 
but there must be many more than that as 
the police fired about a dozen volleys. That 
night the Collector requested us all to remain at 
the Bank of Madras, armed in case of necessity. 
We have spent two nights there, and on Monday, 
when Chidambaram Pillay applied for bail, all 
the ladies were sent out to the Pearl Fishery 
launch Margarita, where they remained all that 
day and the same night, the fear being that if 
Chidambaram got bail, he would come here and 
cause trouble, and if it was refused there would 
be riots in the town. However, bail was refused 
and everything passed off quietly, but it is pretty 
certain that if we had not been prepared, there 
would have been trouble. On the 14th inst. 


appears that the men on the spot are afraid 
to act until serious damage is done, for fear of 
being censured by men like the above, who 
know nothing whatever of conditions ruling 
OSes ses. - 


Extract from another letter of the 
same date :— 

‘“, .. The local police are useless and 
worse than useless, and practically do nothing 
to influence the situation, or if they do, it is 
not for good. .. .” 


Advanced Socialists in this country 
might, at first hearing, be tempted to 
feel a little sympathy for this agitator, 
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Supposing that he has the welfare of 
the workers at heart. Nosuch thing ; 
the principles of Socialism are abso- 
lutely outside the Hindoo range of 
conceptions; they form a sort of 
fourth dimension to him. The basis 
of the Hindoo social system—if 
it may be called a system—is Caste. 
Caste is the most utterly ineradicable 
characteristic of Hindoo society. The 
agitator, like all other Hindoos (what- 
ever they may profess or call them- 
selves), is rooted and wrapped in 
caste. You may as well ask him to 
forsake the idea of eyesight as to 
forsake the idea of caste. Now 
Caste and Socialism are simply con- 
tradictory terms. The caste agitator 
despises the pariah from the bottom 
of his heart, he has the inherited 
contempt of thousands of years at 
his back; it is a fine old crusted 
contempt. To suggest that he had 
anything in common with a pariah 
would be to insult him. But he 
will condescend to harangue the low 
caste man and the pariah and disturb 
him ; for a purpose. His immediate 
business—the embittered “‘ educated’”’ 
man—is to make mischief all over 
the country, to create the maximum 
of strife and dissatisfaction the more 
effectually to worry the Government, 
against which he has this grudge. He 
has no scruples as to methods. The 
fact that he causes more suffering 
among the workers than he causes in 
Government circles is nothing to him. 
He is even willing to undergo much 
discomfort himself, for the ideas of 
martyrdom and the limelight are 
dear to him. As to the attractive 
cry, “India for the Indians,” which 
causes some of our great-hearted 
nationalists to wax sentimental in 
their sympathy; that, too, is a 
fallacy. 

India for which Indians ? 

Assuredly there would be a great 
deal of battle, murder and sudden 
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death (among other kinds of) before 


‘that little secondary point was set- 


tled—if, indeed, it were ever settled; 
for it may be observed (without wish- 
ing to appear race-proud or caste- 
bound) that there are other white 
nations less experienced in this sort 
of governing, which bear the reputa- 
tion of being even more grasping, un- 
sympathetic and generally oppressive 
than even the brutal, iron-handed 
British. 

One cannot help wondering whether 
Mr. Keir Hardie has ever been to the . 
Zoological Gardens, and, if so, whether 
he has not been moved to righteous 
and long-winded indignation at the 
sight of those cruel bars erected by 
tyrannous authority to separate the 
festive seal from his loving brother, 
the polar bear. 

Which is an allegory. 

All this, of course, is Greek to the 
discontented native. All he sees is 
that the British Government has 
*‘ educated ’? him and has not found 
him a job. Therefore the British 
Government ought to be in the sea. 
But if he is short-sighted, what about 
the ninety-nine per cent.? All they 
know is that they have to pay a tax 
to some crazy energetic people who 
are obsessed by two inane ideas, 
firstly, that everything ought to be 
clean; seconaly, that one must not 
kill to any great extent. They, for 
their part, would rather not pay 
the tax, and they would rather not 
have these absurd notions forced so 
persistently upon them ; at the same 
time it is hardly worth while to dis- 
pute, for that inevitably brings 
trouble. Their position is one of mild 
irritation until the arrival of the 
‘* educated ”’ agitator, who soon per- 
ceives exactly upon which strings to 
harp. 

Now in India, nothing is automatic. 
Everything depends upon native ser- 
vices. If the agitator can get the 
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domestic servants to strike, he renders 
the European absolutely helpless. If 
he can get the scavengers to strike for 
a few days (preferably in the hot 
weather), since there are no drains, 
he can create an epidemic. This dia- 
bolical scheme was very nearly suc- 
cessful at Tuticorin. The filth ac- 
cumulated in the streets for two days 
before hunger compelled the scaven- 
gers to returm to work. 

The number and power of the 
agitators is increasing. 

The discontent among the populace 
is increasing. 


Here is another phase or variation 
upon the original theme :— 

“The British are tyrants and rob- 
bers, they compete unfatrly and. give 
natsve industry no chance.” 

That is the song of the native who 
has been broken in commerce. He 
is broken in commerce, not because 
the competition is unfair, but because 
he has not yet acquired business 
methods. When he is efficient he 
does not get broken; there are—in 
Bombay particularly—many well- 
established native business houses, 
Hindoo, Mohammedan and Parsee, 
who conduct their businesses most 
excellently and by means of an 
intellect, not by the exercise of a 
superficial imitative faculty, as do 
their more childish compatriots. 
Many of the native business schemes 
are perfectly wild. Take, for ex- 
ample, the founding of a native line 
of steamships to run between Colombo 
and Tuticorin. Shares were sub- 
scribed for—less or more under pres- 
sure—on the strength of an extra- 
ordinary prospectus, in which the 
promotors promised more than ten 
lacs profit per annum on a capital of 
five lacs ! 

Two old steamers were bought and 
started in competition with the exist- 
ing line already established under 
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European management. There was 
not enough freight to go round. 
Rates dropped. At once the cry was 
raised, “Unfair competition.” At the 
present moment one of the native 
steamers lies in Colombo Harbour 
broken down. The other still runs, 
spasmodically ; when she breaks down 
there will be more cries of “ Unfair 
competition,” a great deal of misery, 
and possibly further riots. 

The agitators know how to deal 
with these misfortunes. 

Another example of the business 
capacity of the agitator,and a good 
illustration of the length of his fore- 
sight, is to be found in his recent advice 
to the native cotton merchants (who 
collect and buy the raw material 
and sell it to the British merchants) 
to boycott the British buyers. 

There was nobody else to buy it ! 

In Tuticorin there is—as in many 
other towns of that region—a yearly 
epidemic of cholera. The explanation 
is simplicity itself: the rains wash 
the year’s filth into the wells. Year 
after year the Europeans try to push 
through a scheme for the obtaining 
of a pure water supply. Year after 
year the scheme is frustrated by the 
predominating native element in 
council. That element is composed 
of “educated”? men who are fully 
aware of the origin of these annual 
epidemics, but who object to the 
scheme on the score of expense. And 
vet every year in order to deal with 
the epidemic, they have to find pro- 
bably one quarter the sum that would 
provide them with pure water for 
ever. To say nothing of the death- 
roll. 

Is this criminal negligence or merely 
narrowness of outlook ? 

In connection with this year’s 
epidemic at Tuticorin the natives 
made an ominous innovation inthe 
conduct of their funeral processions. 
Many of the corpses were carried, not 
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directly to the graveyard, or to the 
place of burning, but by along detour 
passing through the European quar- 
ter, for the sole purpose—as far as 
can be seen—of causing annoyance 
to the white residents. 

The third element in this yeast of 
disaffection is the Native Press. 
Translations of its absurdities have 
found their way from time to time 
into the funny columns of our papers, 
to be ignored or laughed at. But 
when one takes into consideration 
the extraordinary simplicity of 
illiterate India and the utter un- 
scrupulousness of the Native Press, 
one’s mirth tends to congeal. The 
confidence of illiterate folk in print 
is a standing joke even among our- 
selves. The implicit confidence of 
illiterate India in its Press is almost 
incredible. 

The ninety-nine per cent. congre- 
gate in the bazaars, and there 
these lying newspapers are read 
to them. And the trouble is that 
throughout India these papers are 
believed, not as we believe our papers, 
but as a child believes its parents. 

The astute Government, bound not 
to be caught napping a second time 
(and so be called stupid by the next 
generation of board-school children), 
allows this appalling campaign of 
sedition to go on with the publicity 
of an electoral campaign in England, 
totally ignoring the psychology of the 
people, their temperament, their out- 
look, their limited knowledge, and 
their utter lack of means to detect 
their present cozening by these 
agitators ; oblivious of that religious 
hair-trigger which, on the slightest 
jar, may bring the spark to the 
powder, which, instead of becoming 
less and less explosive under the 
kindly influence of a supreme, tactful, 
sympathetic, and above all, non- 
religious authority (the only com- 
bination which could for a moment 
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keep that heterogeneous country in 
a state of peace), is becoming dailv 
more and more sensitive in response 
to the persistent and understanding 
manipulation of a lying Press, lving 
agitators, and lying Vakils. 

The great College of Sedition, being 
a native institution, understands this 
material in a sense that we cannot 
hope to understand it. But we know 
what is good for people in their con- 
dition. We have obtained this know- 
ledge by an experience which is 
longer, more studied, and more 
sympathetic than is the experience 
of any other “ruling ”’ nation of the 
present age. We know what is good 
for them better than does the shallow, 
short-sighted and totally inexperi- 
enced native element, whose “ edu- 
cated”? babblings excite so much 
irresponsible sympathy at home. 

If the Bntish were away, who 
would carry. on the fight against 
disease ? Who would gather _ to- 
gether the millions of rupees necessary 
for relief in famine time ? Who, even 
if money were forthcoming, could be 
found, among these helpless children, 
capable to organise the distribution 
of it ? 

We are assuming, of course, that 


the different races are not at each 


other’s throats, and that a certain 
other power is callous enough to stand 
unmoved at the sight of such help- 
lessness. : 

The present occupation of India is 
the most beneficent occupation in 
history. India without the British 
Raj would, in six months, be ablaze 
from end to end with civil war. 

It is a noble thing to lay down 
one’s life for one’s country, or for 
somebody else’s country, but it is a 
poor blunder, however pure one’s 
principles, to lay down the life of 
one’s race in order to ensure the 
extermination by rapine and disease 
of a thriving subject people. Mr. 
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Keir Hardie, however, is far too busy 
to give any of his valuable attention 
to the effect upon the world’s politics 
of a driving out of the British from 
India. Perhaps it was wrong of us 
in the first place to occupy India. 
Perhaps, according to abstract philo- 
sophy, it is wrong of us to hold the 


country now, but however wrong that 
may be, it would be a thousand times 
more wrong to abandon the people, 
at this juncture, to their own in- 
competence. We have at_ least 
brought them to a state of peace. 
The motive may have been entirely 
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selfish, as Mr. Keir Hardie states, but 
the fact remains that whatever we 
have made out of it, native India has 
made a great deal more. 


The country 
that we found impoverished by con- 
tinual war and ravaged by disease 


would be enjoying at the present 


moment a state of well-being and 
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prosperity, the like of which has never 
been approached in the whole of its 
history—were it not for this sedition. 
Are we to hold India ? 
If so, there is but one way to do it, 
and that is by the fear of the sword. 
India is no place for idle, ignorant 
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sentiment, where every native, once 
imbued with the idea that he is a 
little despot all by himself (his in- 
terpretation of Keir Hardie doctrine), 
is a potential madman. 

Time was when we knew how to 
deal with agitators. The “ accident ”’ 
will not this time be a matter of a 
few thousand troops, but of an over- 
whelming, unreasoning multitude, 
organised by fanatics who have one 
thing in view, namely, the overthrow of 
the British Raj, and who are equipped 
with just that little learning which 
is the most dangerous thing on earth. 

What will happen to India, after 
the catastrophe, is apparently no 
concern of these short-sighted men, 
nor will it be of any great account to 
us—in our mourning 


The silence which has prevailed 
hitherto throughout the British Press 
and in high quarters, where the facts 
must be-known, 1s inexplicable. 

The Indian Press is full of it. 


‘Here is a leading article from the 
Madras Tsmes dated March 15th, 
1908 :—- 

TROUBLE AHEAD. 

A year ago, commenting on an article in 
the National Review, written by the Aga 
Khan, we tried to make our English readers 
realise the dangers which are beginning to hem 
them in on every side, and which, unless a 
catastrophe is to befall us in comparison with 
which the Mutiny would be a trifle, must be 
fearlessly faced by a resolute Government. 
For the Aga Khan told his readers that dis- 
affection had been so persistently and assidu- 
ously fomented among the different races and 
classes of India, that Sikh, Rajput, and Ghoorka 
would soon think as Bengalee or Mahratta. A 
year has passed and nothing in the way of 
prevention of this undercurrent of seditious 

ropaganda has beenattempted. The preach- 
ing of rebellion against English authority con- 
tinues unchecked and is beginning to bear its 
evil fruit. Tuticorin and Tinnevelly have 
during the last few days been the scenes of wild 
disorder and riot uncontrolled, and the only 
reflection that forces itself on one’s mind is 
that this state of affairs is natural, and one 
might almost add inevitable. For years past 
journalists have declaimed and orators have 
spouted sedition. The lowest ranks of a 
credulous mob have been stuffed full of mis- 
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chievous lies, and the vernacular Press has 
disseminated far and wide the doctrine of 
race hatred. The leader of the movement, the 
man who is glorified by thousands of his foolish 
countrymen, not only students, as it is the 
complacent fashion to say. but grown men and 
Government servants to boot, openly avows 
that the aim and object of his political propa- 
ganda is to drive the English into the sea, 
even though their mild, but unsympathetic 
rule is to be replaced by a fierce dictator from 
Afghanistan. 

The Government looks on in_ hopeless 
paralysis. It says in effect ‘‘ this is all very 
deplorable, but what can we do.” 

From the Viceroy to the  newly- 
joined Assistant Collector they are all afraid 
of being broken if they act. A notable instance 
of the strong man resisting this sea of weakness 
was the case of Sir Bamfylde Fuller, and he 
went under. His Viceroy basely deserted him, 
and let him go down before the outcry of injured 
Indian feeling. Platitudes about constitutional 
reform and complacent surrender to agitation 
are all the order of the day, and the man of 
action, the man who makes the Empire, the 
man who is willing to defend it with his life, 
is not wanted. He is out of fashion. Our 
guiding motto now is “ let us drift where we 
may. We will use no force to maintain our 
position.’”’ Such is the state of coma into 
which our rulers have sunk, and we fear that 
it will require some rude shock to awaken the 
nation to the realities of the situation. At any 
rate, we Englishmen in India see clearly into 
what perils the Government is allowing us to 
drift, and already there is a feeling of insecurity 
for life and property. That the mob is not yet 
thoroughly worked up by the conspirators to 
the pitch of massacre was amply shown 
yesterday, for they were in possession of Tinne- 
velly town, and had they marched on Palam- 
cottah and the European quarter with murder- 
ous intent many lives must have been lost. 
But this escape is not because of the modera- 
tion of the agitators’ speeches, nor is It in 
keeping with their tone. We are assured 
that one speaker publicly justified the shooting 
of the Magistrate at Dacca, because India was 
for Indians and not for foreigners, and on 
another occasion said that revolutions had 
brought good to Russia and always brought 
good to the world at large, and then, after 
inciting the workmen to strike and do damage 
to the foreign capitalists, he continued :— 
‘‘ Without bloodshed nothing can be accom- 


plished.” And yet the police stand by and 
shut their ears. It 1s casy to stamp 
out a fire in its beginnings, but when 


once it has spread it must reach its climax and 
burn down again before it can be effectually 
trodden out. This seems to be the present 
state of India. The whole country has been 
strewn with combustibles and mines by the 
vernacular Press and by agitators, and here 
and there it has caught fre and has flickered 
up and been extinguished, for the day of a 
general rising has not yet come. How long will 
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the Government remain inactive and do 
nothing towards checking the work of the 
incendiaries? Their only} ‘aim is the 
complete expulsion of the English. ‘There is 
no doubt of this, and the Government and the 
people at home and the moderate Indian re- 
formers are the only people who are wilfully 
blind to the danger that is brewing. Preventive 
measures must be taken and the first and most 
obvious step is again to bring in Lord Lytton’s 
Press Act. The agitators must be laid by the 
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heels. Instead of exciting opposition, except 
on the platform and in the Hindu Press, we 
believe that a sigh of relief would go up from 
all law-abiding and peace-loving Indians, for 
as the recent Hindu deputation to the Viceroy 
has shown, there is a strong feeling of loyalty 
still extant. The hand must be put back on 
the dial of progress, for India is not peopled 
with civilized races, though she may have put 
forth an efflorescence of learning and pseudo- 
political enlightenment. 


TUTICORIN FROM THE SEA, SHOWING CORAL MILLS WHERE THE STRIKE TOOK PLACE, 


IN THE TOWN 


By Lucy NICHOLSON 


There’s a spirit that is calling me ; is calling me away 

To the long white Road, in the freshening break of day, 

It clamours at my heartstrings here in the dusty town; 

I must rise— must rise to follow it, and lay my labour down! 


I hear it when the grey Spring dusk is falling on the Street— 

It rises—still insistent—o’er the clangour of men's feet ! 

It calls me—how it calls me!—to the moorlands bare and brown, 
And how can I choose but follow it, and leave the teeming Town ? 


Ah me! to feel the tang of the night-wind on my face! 

To watch across the moonlit Road, the black Tree-shadows chase ! 
To hear the breakers crashing on the wide deserted Shore, 

And to know that I have left the Town behind me evermore! 


O cease your clamorous calling —for your voice I must not heed, 
Tho’ all my blood is rioting, and wild with the Spring need! 
O hush your ceaseless pleading—for there’s work that must be 


done ! 


And I cannot—cannot come with you into the Wind and Sun ! 


—— ~ 
Ae 
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xine’ BIRTHDAY PARTY 


A STORY FOR CHILDREN 


By IRENE DAVISON 


Illustrated by Hilda Hardy 


ARJORIE is awfully unlucky 
about her birthday month, 
which seems a pity, since 
she’s our eldest, and ought 

to have had first choice. The rest of 
us are much more fortunate : Donald’s 
birthday is in July, Jean’s and mine 
in June, and Dorothy’s in August, 
which are all sensible months, when 
you can have picnics, or haymaking 
parties, or blackberrying expeditions 
to celebrate the happy event. But 
Marjorie has her birthday in March, 
when everyone knows it is too cold 
to do anything decent out of doors, 
and not really wintery enough to 


make it scrumptious to sit round a 
big wood fire, as it would be in 
November or December. In those 
months, or even in January, we 
might have had sliding, or toboggan- 
ing, or snowballing, which would have 
been an interesting way of keeping a 
birthday, but instead of that Marjorie 
has the ill-luck to belong to the 
stupidest month of the year. 
However, ‘“‘ what is, is,’’ as Donald 
quoted, when the Committee (which 
means all of us except Marjorie) was 
talking about ways and means of 
doing something to make March the 
fifteenth different from every other 
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day. Donald is very clever; he 
takes after father, who is a great 
author, and he reads heaps of the 
books in the study, so he always has 
a quotation ready to meet an emerg- 
ency. 

Jean didn’t think much of this 
special quotation. 

‘* T don’t believe anyone ever wrote 
such a silly sentence,”’ she retorted. 
‘*Of course, what ts couldn’t be 
anything else.” 

“Well, isn’t that just what it 
says?’ demanded Donald. “ And if 
you like to read the pater’s poetry 


books, you can find it for your- . 


self.” 

But here I thought it was time to 
separate the combatants. Donald 
gets rather heated when he argues, as 
a rule. 

“If you two quarrel,’ I reminded 
them, ‘“‘ Marjorie will hear, and 
wonder what we are talking about. 
Anyhow, we know Marjorie’s birth- 
day ts, and as we can’t put it off, 
we must make the best of it. 
Haven’t any of you thought of a 
plan?” 

Dorothy held up her hand, and the 
Chairman nodded. which meant that 
she might speak. 

“I know what 

** Order, order,” 
Chairman severely. 

** Bother, I forgot ! Mr. Chairman, 
then—I know what Margie would 
like.” 

Our dignified chairman frowned. 

“Did you ask her ? ”’ 

“* No, of course not,” said Dorothy. 
eae | only asked which of all her birf- 
days she liked best, an’ she said when 
she was twelve, an’ had a party. So 
I ’xpect she'd like a party again.” 

‘* But that was before mother died, 
and before we lived in the country. 
There isn’t anyone here to make a 
party with. The only person who ever 
comes to the Cottage is Hester, and 


” she began. 
interrupted the 
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I don’t think Marjorie would care to 
have her.” 

Perhaps I had better mention here 
that Hester is the village girl who 
comes to light the fires in the morning 
and do some of the rough work. Mar- 
jorie does all the rest, because after 
mother died, the pater lost all his 
money, and although he is a great 
writer now, I don’t think there can 
be many great readers, because so 
few of the pater’s books are sold. 
That’s why we can’t afford to keep 
even one proper servant. Marjorie’s 
a brick, and we’re awfully fond of her, 
though we like her best when she isn’t 
grown-up. Sometimes she forgets she 
is our eldest, and ought to set us a 
good example, and then we have the 
most ripping games together. I 
believe she likes to forget, too. She 
always thinks of something nice for us 
to do on our birthdays, and that’s 
why we wanted to celebrate her fif- 
teenth birthday in some jolly way, but, 
as I’ve told you before, it came in the 
stupidest month of the year, when 
there didn’t seem anything at all going 
on. 

We all agreed that Hester wouldn’t 
make a party, so we gave up that 
idea, and after this the Committee 
sat in gloomy and silent meditation, 
for we had been obliged to treat every 
suggestion with the same cold wateri- 
ness. At last our chairman suggested 
sadly that the Committee had better 
dissolve and get to-morrow’s firewood 
chopped, or else Marjorie would want 
to know what we had been doing all 
the time. (We generally hold our 
meetings in the woodshed, because 
we can’t be overheard there, unless 
we make a great noise.) Jean came 
to the rescue, however, in time to 


prevent this ignominious catastrophe. 


Jean is our practical one, and is 
first-rate at getting us out of scrapes. 
‘*Mr. Chairman, we’ve thought of 
heaps of things we can’t do, so now 
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let’s think about something we 
can.” : 

‘“But there isn’t anything,” I 
objected. Jean didn’t listen, though. 
She never does pay any attention to 
me. 


‘“Don’t you remember Marjorie © 


telling us a tale called ‘The 
Brownies’ ? ”’ 
‘* Where the tailor’s little boys got 


up early, an’ did all the work, an’ 
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sounded as though it would be great 
fun creeping about downstairs before 
the pater or Marjorie were awake, 
and so when the Chairman put the 
question to the vote, the ayes had it 
to a man. 

We were awfully afraid we shouldn’t 
wake up early enough on the fifteenth, 
because we generally sleep till Mar- 
jorie comes to tell us it’s time for 
our cold baths. However, at last 


“ WHEN DONALD AND I SWEPT THE ROOM, THE DUST SETTLED OVER EVERYTHING AGAIN.” 


p’etended they were brownies?” 
asked Dorothy, eagerly. 

‘Yes, that’s the story,”’ said Jean. 
“Well, couldn’t we do that for 
Marjorie? We could get up ever so 
early, and have breakfast ready for 
her, and make our own beds, and dust, 
and all that, so’s Marjorie could have 
a real nice holiday. It would be a 
treat for her, in away, wouldn’t it ? ” 

We rather liked Jean’s idea; it 


Donald and I thought of a plan, and 
we each tied one end of a long string 
to our wrists when we went to bed, 
so that when either of us moved, the 
string would jerk the other’s hand. 

I can tell you it was jolly effective, 
but I couldn’t make out why Donald 
slept so soundly, while I seemed to 
be jerked awake every few minutes. 
I found out in the morning that 
Donald had basely slipped his string 
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bracelet off, and put it over the 
bedpost knob, so of course he wasn’t 
disturbed, however much I tugged 
the string. I don’t call a thing like 
that cricket, and I soon woke Donald 
up to tell him what I thought of his 
meanness. But I woke Jean up at 
the same time and she came running 
in from her room, which is next to 
ours, to remind us about being quiet. 

Getting bathed in the dark is always 
rather a splashy business ; it doesn’t 
seem possible to keep quiet, and I 
expect the pater heard us, though we 
tried very hard not to make a noise. 
Things would probably have been all 
right, though, if Donald hadn’t been 
in such a hurry to get down first. As 
it was, he tried to push past me, and 
knocked my boots out df my hand. 
They are big, nailed ones, and I 
daren’t put them on upstairs because 
they make such a clatter when I walk. 
When they dropped now, they went 
down the stairs, bumpety-bump on 
every single step all the way to the 
bottom, and I think you'd better 
try to do it yourself to understand 
what a row there was. Of course the 
pater couldn’t help hearing that, and 
he came out to see what was the 
matter. 

‘*Good gracious, children, why can’t 
you stay in bed till you arecalled ?”’ 
he said, rather crossly. ‘‘ Don’t you 
know it’s only five o’clock ? Get 
back to bed at once, and don’t let 
me hear another sound till half-past 
seven !”’ 

So we had to go back: the pater 
always means what he says” when 
he’s angry. _ - 
“The best laid schemes of mice 

and men gang aftly,”” quoted Donald, 
gloomily,» and we were too much 
depressed to make any remarks about 
the word “ aftly,”’ though it sounded 
rather funny. We hunched ourselves 
on Donald’s bed, like the pictures 
you see of Indians sitting round their 
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wigwams. At any rate, we wouldn’t 
have the bother of dressing again. 
It was horribly dark and cold, but by 
pinching each other every now and 
then we managed to keep awake, until 
the daylight began to straggle in, and 
then we could just see well enough to 
talk in deaf-and-dumb language. We 
daren’t even whisper, for fear the 
pater should hear, but we could make 
ourselves fairly understandable with 
our fingers. 

‘We can help all rest of the 


day,” spelled out Jean, with great 
pains. 

‘““How?” Donald wanted to 
know. 


“* Dust—sweep—wash-up,” Jean’s 
fingers answered at once. 

‘* No fun now—too late,” objected 
Donald. 

“Your fault!’? Jean’s fingers 
moved very quickly, and would prob- 
ably have spelt something more, only 
she had to use her hands to ward off 
the pillow Donald threw across. It 
missed her, though, and fell on the 
floor, and by unusual luck, didn’t 
knock anything over. Still, it was 
a narrow squeak, and after that 
Dorothy and I sat in the middle, to 
prevent the other two from saying 
anything more to each other. 

We heard the church clock strike 
half-past six and we all sighed, because 
that meant there was still another 
whole hour’s dreadful silence. We 
pulled the blankets up round us, for it 
was very cold sitting there, and settled 
ourselves as cosily as we could to wait 
for half-past seven to strike. Then, all 
of a sudden, we heard the breakfast- 
bell, and found we’d fallen asleep, and 
that Marjorie had got the breakfast 
ready by herself, after all. By the 
time we had brushed our hair, and 
turned back the bedclothes, we were 
late for the meal, but when we’d 
finished hugging Marjorie, and wish- 
ing her many happy returns of the 
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day, she forgot to say anything 
scolding. 

Jean had made up her mind to help 
Marjorie all day, and the rest of us 
decided we would do the same, and 
directly after breakfast we began. 
Marjorie said she wasn’t going to do 
more than she could help; she had 
been working extra hard all the week 
before on purpose. The pater had 
given her two books, that used to 
belong to mother, for her birthday. 
They had awfully jolly covers, but 
inside they were very stupid, all about 
French history; 
but Marjorie 
liked them. 
She doesn’t 
mind history a 
bit, and some- 
times finds ever 
such _interest- 
ing stories from 
it, that she 
tells us after- 
wards, We can 
never find them 
ourselves, 
though, and 
they don’t 
seem to come 
into our history 
lessons. Well, 
as I was about 
to remark, 
Marjorie want- 
ed to have a 
nice long read at her new books, and 
so she let us help her when we 
offered. . 

That is to say, she said we might 
help her. Jean got on fairly well with 
the dusting, and only broke one vase, 
but when Donald and I swept the 
room afterwards the dust settled all 
over everything again. My word, 
that room was dusty ! You see, there 
were heaps of little odd bits of stuff 
that wouldn’t sweep off the carpet, so 
we pushed the table to one side, and 
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tried shaking them out. The carpet 
was heavy, and no mistake, but we 
managed to move the worst of the 
dust, and I don’t think there was a 
single crumb or speck anywhere on 
the floor, except perhaps just in the 
corners, when we had finished. 

Jean declares she saw Marjorie go 
into that room with a duster when 
we'd done, but as it had already been 
dusted once, there couldn’t have been 
any need for Marjorie to do it over 
again. The sweeping took longerthan 
we expected, so it was nearly dinner 

time when we 
put the brooms 
away, but we 
felt we had 
done a_ good 
morning’s 
work. And 
yet Marjorie 
says sometimes 
boys aren’t any 
good in a 
house ! 

When din- 
ner was over 
we begged 
Marjorie to let 
us do every- 
thing else, and 
at last she said 
yes, and went 
off to enjoy her 
books, while we 
shut ourselves 
up in the kitchen. 

We let Jean do the washing up, 
because her sleeves turned up the 
easiest. She made an awful splash 
about it, but when she had still got 
ali the pudding plates to do, she. 
stopped. 

“You can finish, boys,”’ she said. 
‘* I’ve thought of something else. I’m 
going to make some of those little 
jam puffs Marjorie likes. I’ve seen 
her make them ever so many times, 
and it’s as easy as easy.” 
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Donald didn’t like washing up at 
all; he said the water ran up his 
sleeve, and he decided to leave the 
plates to soak a bit. They were rather 
greasy, anyhow, because we’d had 
plum duff for dinner, and I daresay 
you know how that sticks when it’s 
cold. And just then Jean told us to 
fetch in some more wood, to make the 
fire burn, so we left the washing- 
up for a bit. 

It took longer than we expected to 
get all the pastry things together, 
because Marjorie will put everything 
away in jars and tins. It is a bother 
to taste things to make sure whether 
they are salt, or sugar, or baking 
powder, before you use them. Still, 
at last we managed to find what was 
wanted, and Jean stirred the flour and 
butter and the rest together. The 
paste seemed rather difficult to roll 
out, but by beating it well with the 
rolling - pin, Jean made it thin 
enough. 

‘“ Get down the jam, please, Donald 
—the strawberry. It’s on the top 
shelf, and I can’t reach.” 

It was hard work even for Donald to 
stretch that far, but he managed it 
by standing on a biscuit-tin, placed 
upside-down on a chair. But the 
biscuit-tin must have been a very 
poor one, because it squashed in just 
as Donald had taken hold of the jar, 
and as he wasn’t prepared for such a 
mean trick, he overbalanced at 
once. There was a_ tremendous 
crash, and as he fell he dragged 
the flour jar with him, and 
that made a cloud of whiteness, 
so thick that we couldn’t see 
properly what had happened. But 
presently we saw that Donald was 
sitting on the floor, rubbing the back 
of his head, and looking round him 
at the mess of strawberry jam, and 
flour, and broken glass, to say nothing 
of the water dripping from the table, 
because the jug of water Jean had been 
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using was knocked over in the general 
confusion. 

We hadn’t time to do anything 
before Marjorie came in. 

‘Whatever have you been up to, 
children ?”’ she exclaimed, looking 
rather frightened. ‘‘ Are you hurt, 
Donald ? ” : 

Donald shook his head, and got up, 
trying to wipe the jam off his coat 
with his handkerchief. 

Marjorie looked rather relieved, but 
now that she wasn’t worrying, it left 
room for her to be cross. 

‘* Oh, dear, why couldn’t you have 
kept out of mischief just for to-day ? ” 
she cried. “‘ Now, get your hats and 
go out, all of you, and let me get this 


muddle cleared up.” 


She turned up her sleeves, and took 
out her big apron, and put it on. 

““Mayn’t we help——” began 
Jean, but Marjorie only frowned. 

‘Oh, do get out of the way, chil- 
dren,” she said. ‘I don’t want any 
more of this sort of help,” and she 
shut the door behind us with a bang, 
which she only does when we’ve been 
very tiresome. 

We filed out to the woodshed very 
sadly, too depressed even to think of 
our hats or coats. It was bad enough 
on an ordinary day to make Marjorie 
cross, but on her birthday, when we 
had meant her to have such a good 
time, it seemed too terrible to con- 
template. Jean blubbed a little, and 
Dorothy howled outright, and Donald 
and I kicked our heels against’ the 
wood pile in deep despair, until I 
suddenly discovered I was nursing 
the top half of the broken jam pot all 
the time, and I giggled. 

““T can’t see anything funny!” 
growled Donald, but when I showed 
him the sticky jampot he jumped up. 

‘* Let’s go and smash the wretched 
thing to pieces,” he said, and as we 
all thought it would make us feel 
better, we followed him through the 
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garden gate, into the lane that runs 
beside the garden. We stuck the 
broken glass in the middle of the road, 
and flung stones at it until there 
wasn’t a piece left big enough to break 
again, and after that our gloom didn’t 
feel so gloomy. I expect you’ve 
noticed that it is never quite so black 
when one gets to the talking stage. 
We have also found out that when 
things seem so bad that nothing worse 
can happen, something exciting turns 
up.’ It was so in this case. We had 
just made up our minds to go indoors 
and beg Marjorie’s pardon, and offer 
to go to bed for the rest of the day, 
which is about the very dullest and 
dreariest happening there could be, 
when suddenly we heard a tremendous 
bang at the other side of the 
wall. 

We rushed back to the gate and 
opened it. Outside was a big motor 
car, standing still, and two men with 


big coats like bears were walking 
round it. 

‘“‘ It’s punctured, sure enough,” we 
heard one of them say, and the other 
looked as unhappy as we had just been 
feeling. He went to the front of the 
car, and talked to the lady who was 
sitting there, and we heard a voice 
answer : 

“* Oh, dear, how unfortunate ; it’s 
so terribly cold this afternoon. We 
shall freeze if we have to wait here 
in this bitter wind while the tyre is 
being mended.” | 

Another furry person—quite a 
small one—jumped up then, and we 
guessed from the voice it must be a 
little girl, though we couldn’t catch 
what she said. 

The big man looked round, and 
when he caught sight of us, he came 
across. 

‘“Can you tell me, youngsters, 
whether there is an hotel anywhere 
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near here, where my wife and little 
girl could get some tea? Our tyre 
is punctured, and will take some 
time to mend, I’m afraid.” 

‘‘There’s only the ” began 
Donald, but Jean interrupted him 
very quickly. 

‘“Oh, do you think they would 
come to a birthday party?” she 
cried eagerly. ‘‘ At least, there isn’t a 
party yet, but there would be if they 
came.”’ 

The man looked very bewildered, 
but Jean had darted across to the 
car, and was talking away to the lady 
and little girl. We stayed at the gate, 
lost in admiration at her resourceful- 
ness, and seeing gleams of hope to 
brighten this disastrous day. Then 
presently we saw the lady get down, 
and the little girl, who was about 
Jean’s size when she took her fur coat 
off. Jean led them straight into 
the house, and we listened as she told 
all about our plan and its dreadful 
failure, and how it might make up a 
bit if there was a party after all. The 
lady was ever so kind, and promised 
to do all she could to make us a party, 
and she kept her word like a brick. 
She seemed to like Marjorie as soon 
as ever she saw her, and yet, although 
she laughed and was as cheerful as 
possible, it looked just as though she 
wanted to cry sometimes, when Mar- 
jorie was telling her things about 
housekeeping, but the others say that’s 
just my imagination. She seemed to 
think, as we all do, that Marjorie 
was very clever, and made her get 
quite pink with pleasure by saying so. 
Marjorie had tea all ready, and had 
baked a lot of little scones, because 
she thought it a pity to waste the 
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hot oven Jean had made, and there 
was some buttered toast aswell. I 
ran out and fetched in the motor car 
gentleman, and the pater and he 
talked and talked, and enjoyed them- 
selves as much as the rest of us. 

But the motor car lady wouldn’t 
go even when the wheel was mended, 
until we had played games, and had a 
glorious time, just as we used to with 
mother. Marjorie quite forgot she 
was grown-up, and played games as 
rompingly as Jean and Dorothy, and 
when at last our visitors went away, 
she declared this was the happiest 
birthday she had had for ever so 
long, which filled the Committee 
with joy, and made them feel better 
about their dreadful deed in the after- 
noon. 

We had all been so excited that it 
was not till we were in bed that a- 
sudden uncomfortable thought came 
to Donald. 

“I say, Alan, I believe it was that 
glass we broke in the road punctured 
the motor car tyre ! ”’ 

“Good,” I said. ‘‘ Then we did get 
Marjorie a treat, after all.” 

“Yes, but what about the motor © 
car ? ’” asked Donald. ‘‘ We'll have to 
own up about that.” 

But I was too sleepy to bother. 

‘* All right, we'll confess if we ever 
see them again,’ I said. 

And so now we are looking out for 
a big green car with red stripes, and 
if it should come to the Cottage again, 
as we hope it will, we are going to own 
up to our unintentional wickedness. 
In the meantime, as Donald says, 
the event proved that what is bad 
for the goose is sometimes good for 
the gander. 


WHILE WE MAY 


By GEORGE KLINGLE 


The hands are such dear hands; 

They are so full; they turn at our demands 
So often; they reach. out, 

With trifles scarcely thought about, 

So many times; they do 

So very many things for me, for you— 
If their fond wills mistake, 

We well may bend, not break. 


They are such fond, frail lips 

That speak to us. Pray, if love strips 

Them of discretion many times, 

Or if they speak too slow or quick, such crimes 
We may pass by; for we may see 

Days not far off when those small words may be 
Held not as slow, or quick, or out of place, but dear, 
Because the lips are no more here. © 


They are such dear, familiar feet that go 
Along the path with ours—feet fast or slow, 
And trying to keep pace—if they mistake, 
Or tread upon some flower that we would take 
Upon our breast, or bruise some reed, 

Or crush poor Hope until it bleed, — 
We may be mute, | 

Not turning quickly to impute 

Grave fault; for they and we 

Have such a little way to go—can be 
Together such a little while along the way, 
We will be patient while we may. 


So many little faults we find. 

We see them; for not blind 

Is love. We see them; but if you and I 
Perhaps remembering them some by and by, 
They will not be 

Faults then—grave faults—to you and me, 
But just odd ways—mistakes, or even less— 
Remembrances to bless. 

Days change so many things—yes, hours; 
We see so differently in suns and showers. 
Mistaken words to-night 

May be so cherished by to-morrow’s light. 
We may be patient; for we know 

There’s such a little way to go. 


CAPTAIN JONES, OF LLANGOLLEN, 
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THE DANGERS OF THE DEEP 


By ROBERT BARR 


Oh, Pilot, ’tis a fearful night, 
There’s danger on the deep; 

I come to pace the deck with thee, 
I do not dare to sleep. 


OREU DA! I use this phrase 
B with confidence, and do not 
attach to it the impertinent 
inquiry : Have youused any 
particular brand of soap? Boreu da is 
Welsh for ‘‘ Good-morning,” and as I 
am residing for the moment in Wales 
you must excuse me if I drop into 
the vocabulary of that strange and 
foreign country, so I take a pad of 
papyr ysgrifenu—I beg pardon; I 
mean writing paper, in your language 
—and so will proceed to set down m 
thrilling adventures in this land of 
the mountains. There is no Welsh 


word for pen and no Welsh word for 
ink, because the Welsh depend on 
eloquence rather than orthography. 
Every man in Wales is an orator more 
or less, and every man in Wales is a 
singer less or more. 

Also these mountaineers were 
fighters from way back, as the saying 
is. They have always delighted in 
gore and slaughter, and raising ruc- 
tions generally. Their happiness in 
being killed was only exceeded by 
their joy in killing. The country is 
now reasonably safe for a civilised 
person to travel through, because the 
police have prohibited war; but 
Wales, in revenge, has delivered one 
final shattering blow at all that is 
good and true and beautiful by 
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producing Mr. Lloyd-George, M.P., 
whom it has made a ruler and law- 
giver over us. 

No literary effort has ever summed 
up the turbulent character of the 
Welsh so humorously and effectively 
as the poem which Thomas Love 
Peacock wrote some time in the early 
part of last century. Peacock was 
not a Welshman, but he married a 
lady of Carnarvonshire, and this 1s 
the way he wrote about her land :— 


The mountain sheep are sweeter, 
But the valley sheep are fatter ; 

We therefore deemed it meeter 
To carry off the latter. 


We made an expedition, 

We met a host and quelled it; 
We forced a strong position, 

And killed the man who held it. 


On Dyfed’s richest valley, 

Where herds of kine were browsing 
We made a mighty sally 

To furnish our carousing. 


Fierce warriors rushed to meet us; 
We met them, and o’erthrew them. 


They struggled hard to beat us, 
But we conquered them and slew them, 


As we drove our prize at leisure 

The king marched “orth to catch us: 
His rage surpassed all measure, 

But his people could not match us. 


He fled to his hall pillars; 
And ere our force we led off, 
Some sacked his house and cellars, 
While others cut his head off. 


We there, in strife bewildering, 
Spilt blood enough to swim in. 

We orphaned many children, 
And widowed many women. 


The eagles and the ravens : 
We glutted with our foemen; 

The heroes and the cravens, 
The spearmen and the bowmen. 


We brought away from battle— 

And much their land bemoaned them— 
Two thousand head of cattle, 

And the head of him who owned them, 


Ednyfed, King of Dyfed, 
His head was borne before us ; 

His wine and beasts supplied our feasts, 
And his overthrow our chorus. 


The visitor from the east, entering 
Llangollen for the first time, must be 
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struck by the beauty of the place if 
he has any eye at all for the pic- 
turesque. 

Whoe’er has travelled life’s dull round, 
Where’er his wanderings may have been 
will rarely have seen a more en- 
trancing sight than that which greets 
him when he climbs the steps at the 
railway station to reach the foot- 
bridge which crosses the line. A 
railway station is usually a most 
commonplace structure among the 
most commonplace surroundings, but 
this one literally hangs over the 
torrent which flecks with white foam 
the black rocks, and dashes and 
smashes and crashes among the boul- 
ders in a manner that would have 
delighted the heart of Southey, or any 

other lover of waterfalls. 

But it is not of this pretty town, 
nor of the charming river Dee, which 
gallops through it ina series of rapids, 
or lingers under its walls in one deep 
pool after another, that I set out to 
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write, but of the dangers and excite- 
ments of navigation. At first sight a 
stranger might suppose that Llan- 
gollen and navigation had nothing to 
do with each other, for even the birch- 
bark canoe of a Red Indian would 
find some difficulty in coming scath- 
less down the turbulent current of 
the Dee. If, however, the visitor to 
Llangollen is so dodderingly addicted 
to the boating habit that he cannot do 
without it, he may sing with the 
Psalmist— 


I to the hills will lift mine eyes, 
From whence does come mine aid. 


As he stands on the old bridge, 
built centuries ago by ecclesiastical 
people, and lifts his eyes to the hills of 
the north, he will see high above the 
roofs of the houses, in huge black 
letters, the sign “‘ Boats to Let.” At 
first sight it seems as if this must be a 
mistake or a joke: the Dee could 
never have risen that high, and carried 
the signboard up with it, for if such a 
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freshet had occurred, Llangollen and 
all other towns in that valley would 
have been destroyed like the cities 
that existed before the Flood. I 
ascended the winding hill road to in- 
vestigate, and at the top came upon 
a placid canal of lovely transparent 
water. Llangollen is the only mari- 
time town I ever visited where you 
go upstairs to get a boat. 

Not only were there rowboats and 
skiffs to let by the hour, but here, 
alongside a real stone quay, as solid 
as the landing stage at Southampton, 
were crafts unlike anything else on 
the face of the waters, which de- 
parted on marine voyages at specified 
hours of the day, making, in the 
westward direction, twelve round 
trips between daylight and dark. I 
now began to understand that Llan- 
gollen and Liverpool had other points 
in common beside the initial letter. 
Each was a port in its own way, and 
Llangollen much the more attractive 
of the two, although the leviathans 


at that moment moored against the 
stone wharf were admittedly smaller 
than the Lusitania and Mauretania 
of Liverpool. But then, to even 
matters up, the fare on the Welsh 
boats was cheaper than even the 
steerage passage money on the Eng- 
lish ships. Single fare, from Llan- 
gollen to the wild west, is threepence, 
but if you take a return ticket they 
will make a concession and let you 
have it for sixpence. 

Like the Liverpool liners, these 
marine monsters at Llangollen possess 
agents who are on the sharp look-out 
for business. Seeing me_ standing 
there dazed with the magnificence of 
the prospect before me, filled with 
wonder at the ingenuity of man in 
the construction of such water-going 
craft, one of the agents approached 
me and slipped into my hand a 
printed circular giving particulars 
of the circular tour. It was deco- 
rated by a very badly printed block of 
the owner of the flotilla, the Cunard 
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CANAL AND BRIDGE EAST OF LLANGOLLEN, 


or the Ismay of Llangollen, who 
carries the weird and romantic name 
of Jones, a title often met with in 
Wales. A friend of mine, and also of 
Captain Jones, photographed him 
alongside his own cottage, and kindly 
gave me permission to reproduce the 
picture in the IDLER, where I hope it 
will appear to better advantage than 
on Captain Jones’s circular. The 
agent need not have wasted a circular 
on me, for I was already determined 
to take the trip, let the cost or the 
danger be what it might. I hope I 
am as brave as the next man when it 
comes to a seafaring life. Neverthe- 
less, the reading of the circular made 
me open my eyes still wider, for I saw 
recorded there that Captain Jones’s 
‘* original ”’ pleasure boats would run 
excursions to the suspension bridge 
and the Horseshoe Falls Was I 
dreaming, or were there visions 
about ? Couldit be possible that but 
a month or two before I had stood by 
the suspension bridge and the Horse- 


shoe Falls at Niagara, and did Captain 
Jones propose to take me back there ? 
Were his “ original”’ pleasure boats 
actual rivals of the White Star line ? 
Did they go so far west as that for 
threepence? I was very soon to find 
out, for bang went sixpence to the 
agent. Reading the circular more 
carefully, I found that Captain Jones 
had written it with all the inspiration 
of his countrymen when stirring 
literature is in question. He an- 
nounced that “‘ these delightful boat 
trips pass along a route of unsur- 
passed grandeur, embracing an end- 
less variety of the most lovely wood- 
land, mountain, and river scenery.”’ 
This, thought I, certainly must 
mean the Niagara River, although 
where he was to get his mountains 
in that district I was at a loss to 
understand. One line, enclosed in 
brackets and printed in italics, gave 
the timorous traveller a hint that all 
was not smooth sailing in these high 
altitudes. The circular announced 
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that boats would run regularly, then 
came the brackets and the italics 
(“‘ Weather and other circumstances 
permitting’). This announcement 
should show Liverpool that Llan- 
gollen is called upon to face atmo- 
spheric conditions of which it knows 
nothing, for I am told that the 
American liners leave Liverpool no 
matter what the weather happens to 
be. Still, it made me pause and 
shudder to think what might result 
if the weather and the circumstances 
tackled us after we had set out on our 
dangerous journey. However, re- 
membering the bravery of Sir John 
Franklin, of Sir Humphrey Gilbert, 
and of Christopher Columbus, who 
went to the West as I was doing, over 
waters as unknown to them as these 
were to me, I thumped my manly 
breast and stepped aboard, deter- 
mined to face whatever might come. 
I was too agitated to make any 
measurements, but I take it that 
these Dreadnoughts are about twenty 
feet long. The seats are set cross- 


wise, like those on top of a motor 
*bus, without the aisle between them, 
and each seat holds four, or five at a 
squeeze. There is an awning over 
the boat, whose chief purpose is to 
knock off your hat as you enter. It 
is always somewhat lower than you 
expect. But there is little use in my 
describing this marine Colossus ; you 
will get a better idea of the craft by 
looking at the photograph I took 
when I first caught sight of this ark. 
There is Captain Jones standing with 
his back towards his property. You 
will notice that he has already 
secured two passengers, and as soon 
as I have finished the snapshot I am 
going to join them. Beside him 
stands his general passenger agent, a 
charming and estimable young man 
with a bugle in his hand, which ever 
and anon he raises to his lips and 
tootles out over the town below. 
This informs the inhabitants that 
the boat is going to start by-and-bye. 
No, I don’t mean start—cast off, or 
weigh anchor. I had heard the 
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bugle sounding when I emerged from 
the railway station, but made the 
mistake of thinking there was a 
military barracks somewhere in the 
neighbourhood. I thought the sound 
belonged to the Army rather than to 
the Navy, as was the case. 

»:, By-and-bye our passenger list was 
complete, and at the stern command 
of Captain Jones asmall boy of twelve 
brought along the motive power, 
which up to this moment had been 
grazing peacefully by the side of the 
canal. Here you will perceive one 
more point of dissimilarity with the 
Mauretania. In our case the motive 
power was outside the vessel itself. 
The general passenger agent relin- 
quished his bugle to Captain Jones, 
attached to the craft the rope which 
connected it with the horse, took his 
place at the tiller, and with set, 
determined face gave the fateful 
word that cast us out on the mighty 
deep. The boy chirruped to the 


horse, and away we went, voyaging 
through the foaming waters. Our 
barque swayed a little now and then, 
not so much from the raging of the 
canal as because the horse had not 
finished his lunch to his satisfaction, 
and tried to take surreptitious crop- 
pings of the grass by the side of his 
path, and when the lad chided him for 
this with his stick, the rope tightened 
with a jerk, and our yacht swayed. 
Some of the ladies behind me uttered 
little timorous cries of fear, but I 
showed no such signs of { cowardice, 
whatever my inward feelings were. 
I grasped firmly the stanchions or the 
bulwarks or the marlinspikes, or 
whatever they were (I’m no Clark 
Russell : you mustn’t expect nauti- 
cal exactitude from me), and mut- 
tered to myself— 


Ye residents of England, 
Who sit at home at ease, 
Blooming little do you understand 
The dangers of the seas. 
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knowing, even in my excitement, that 
I was quoting incorrectly, which 
ought to show even the most callous 
reader that never during the whole 
trip did I lose my presence of 
mind, 

It was a most delightful voyage, 
and not once did we get out of sight 
of land; indeed, during the whole 
journey we might have touched the 
shore on either side without reaching 
out unduly. And another advantage 
which this ship possessed over those 
boats that the Liverpool people brag 
so much about is that at any time 
during the voyage you are allowed to 
step ashore. Now, a White Star 
captain won’t permit you to do this. 

We could see beneath us to the left 
the romantic, charmingly-wooded 
banks of the river Dee, and occa- 
sionally we caught glimpses of its 
roaring white waters. You may get 
some idea of the picturesqueness of 
the position by looking at that photo- 
graph which I took from the chain 


bridge, which shows the torrent 
coming down from under the arches 
of the new stone bridge that has been 
flung across the river. The suspen- 
sion bridge hangs in chains just as if 
it were a murderer of old. We came 
to our journey’s end just behind a 
very convenient tavern, which stood 
between us and the boiling rapids. 
If the poet had been here he might 
truthfully have said, ‘‘ Water, water 
everywhere,” but he could not have 
added his next line, *‘ But not a drop 
to drink,’ because the tavern pro- - 
vides liquids suitable for that purpose 
at the usual prices; and what the 
landlord thinks of the Licensing Bill 
will not be set down in the chaste 
columns of the IDLER. 

You have to walk half a mile or so 
to reach the Horseshoe Falls, and, 
although they are not very high, they 
are set in a scene of sylvan loveliness 
that makes them well worth a visit, 
even if you have seen Niagara. They 
ere artificial, and were put there for 
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the purpose of making a backwater 
that supplies the canal down which 
we have journeyed. 

Delightful as is the voyage to the 
west, I think that to the east from 
Llangollen is more beautiful, and cer- 
tainly more dramatic, as well as a 
good deal longer. I imagine that the 
eastern route belongs to another 
maritime company, for Captain 
Jones’s circular, which I have before 
me, says nothing about it. This 
canal, though artificial, like the Horse- 
shoe Falls that supplies it with water, 
is as beautiful a stream as ever I 
saw in my life. It winds along the 
brow of the hill, and is so old that 
Nature, with a loving hand, has 
clothed the banks with vivid green 
grass to the very water’s edge, has 
lined the shores with flowering shrubs, 
and with trees that in places form a 
complete arcade of living green. 
Some miles to the east it joins what 
seems to be a full-grown canal, with 


real canal boats, that appeared to be 
manned by women, as my illustra- 
tions prove. I suspect they belong 
to a trade union, for when I asked 
them to take me aboard as a deck 
hand they refused with an unanimous- 
ness which showed that they didn’t 
think much of my personal appear- 
ance. 

Here we turned south, and crossed 
a tremendous aqueduct, which may 
be only two or three hundred feet 
high, but seemed to me a thousand. 
One thus had the sensation of being 
up in a balloon while sailing in a boat. 
From this elevation the view over the 
valley of the Dee is a sight that, once 
seen, is never forgotten. 

One of the bright features of that 
eastern trip was our man at the helm. 
On some crafts, run merely by steam 
and not by horse power, there is a 
printed notice to the effect, ‘‘ Do not 
speak to the man at the wheel,” but 
this rule does not obtain on the Llan- 
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gollen Canal. Our steersman could 
sing, could yodel, could warble like 
the birds, could tell stories. Hewas 
notonly a thing of beauty but ajoy 
forever. When I spoke of the dangers 
of this maritime adventure he said 
that at Bank Holiday time there was 
danger enough, for Liverpool, as I 
suspected, is jealous of the rising im- 
portance of Llangollen as a port, and 
so from Liverpool and other Midland 
towns excursionists arrive by thou- 
sands, who take the trip and then 
wreck the boats, more or less. 
Another interesting personality was 
the boy who rode the horse. He told 
me his name, but I have unluckily 
forgotten it. I fearit was Jones, but 
cannot besure. He was twelve years 
old, and the most sprightly urchin I 
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ever met in my life. He rode that 
horse in more different ways than a 
man in a circus. Sometimes he sat 
astride, sometimes sideways, and 
sometimes looking astern, winking at 
the beauties among the passengers ; 
but when we came to a complicated 
situation, as, for instance, where our 
canal joined the bigger one, disclosing 
a bridge over our canal and at right 
angles a bridge over the other, 
then the rope had to be manipulated 
with indescribable care, and that boy 
was all alertness and business, never 
making a mistake. He gets six shil- 
lings a week, and is worth at least a 
pound. Ishould have much pleasure 
in handing him down to posterity, 
if I could | but _ remember his 
name. ip 
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WHY JOHNSON’S PAPER STOPPED 


HE journalistic "business in 
London is very much cut up 
nowadays, and if a person 
wishes to start a ‘successful 

weeklv he must be a man of ideas. 
This does not necessarily mean that 
he needs to know anything about 
literature or art, in fact, the less he 
knows about these obsolete depart- 
ments the better, but his ideas must 
run in the direction of some scheme 
that will appear very attractive to 
the public and yet not enable them 
to collect any money from him; this 
usually takes the form of life insur- 
ance. 

Somehow or other it is imagined 
that the public simply yearn for 
life insurance, especially that kind 
which consoles the widow after the 
insured is smashed up in a railway 
accident. Railway travelling in Eng- 
land is so safe that it is very 
rarely tliat anyone is_ killed, yet 
nevertheless on the off chance, 
hundreds of thousands of papers 
‘are sold every week, and many of 
these estimable journals have their 
life insurance policies so arranged 
that unless the train does some eccen- 
tric thing, such as stand on its head or 
turn three somersaults, no money can 
be collected by the mourning relatives. 

There are running in London several 
journals that have offered millions 
in insurance and yet have never paid 
a penny. This all comes about because 
the editor is a man of ideas who 
blazons the announcement of innumer- 
able pounds on his title page, and then 
wraps up the conditions in small type 
somewhere inside so that even the 
most impecunious of us do not hail 
a railway accident in which we are 
lnterested, with unseen joy. 


When Johnson thought of starting 
his paper, to be made up of clippings 
from the American press, he deter- 
mined to offer a thousand pounds 
insurance to a subscriber! who died 
from any accident whatever, so long 


as he had a copy of Johnson’s Weekly 


in his pocket at the time of the 
disaster. Johnson had only a thou- 
sand pounds capital when he started, 
and he was naturally very anxious 
that this money should not be looted 
from him the first week by someone 
stumbling over a cliff with the paper 
in his pocket, so he went to his 
solicitor, told him frankly the state 
of his case, and asked him to draw 
up a set of conditions which would 
make it impossible for the relatives 
of the dead to collect the money. 
The lawyer thought over the matter 
very seriously for a few minutes, and 
then said :— 

“I’m afraid you will have so many 
cases on your hands, if you send out 
a general accident policy like this 
with your paper, that someone will 
be sure to collect from you. You see, 
the safety of the other papers lies in 
the fact that there are so few railway 
accidents. A paper offering a railway 
insurance has so few claims that there 
isn’t much publicity even when 
a claim is not paid, but so many 
accidents happen entirely uncon- 
nected with trains that you would be 
almost certain to be brought into 
Court by somebody on an average of 
once a week.” 

““[ should not mind that,” said 
Johnson, “if the paper went up to 
two hundred thousand.” 

“* The danger is,”’ put in the man of 
law, “that you would have so many 
claims to settle that if your paper 
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went up toa million the legal expenses 
alone would cripple you. Now, if 
you were to offer insurance of another 
kind. Suppose you allow the taker 
of the paper to insure somebody else, 
not himself, and then when that other 
person happens to be killed, you 
would pay the thousand pounds to the 
one who insured the other’s life. 
It sounds a little involved, but per- 
haps you understand what I mean.” 

“I understand what you mean,” 
said Johnson, ‘but I don’t see the 
advantage of it.” 

“Why, my dear fellow, the advan- 
tage is this, so many men hate so 
many others that they live perpetually 
on the verge of killing their enemies. 
Now this offer of yours would throw 
the balance completely over, and some 
man who wanted to slay that other 
man would insure him in order to 
draw the thousand pounds.” 

* Yes,”’ dubiously ventured John- 
son, “but I don’t want to pay the 
thousand pounds at all.” 

“Certainly not,” answered the 
lawyer, “and you wouldn’t need to. 
The murderer would not dare to claim 
the reward; he would do the murder 
as quietly as possible, of course, and 
when it was done would get frightened 
and make no claim. The oddity of the 
offer would attract great attention 
everywhere, and probably some case 
would come up in which it would be 
shown in all the papers that this sub- 
scriber of yours had committed mur- 
der for the sake of getting the thou- 
sand pounds; then the Government 
would step in and make you stop 
offering the thousand pounds, prac- 
tically an incentive to murder. You 
would protest that you had no such 
idea, and would withdraw your offer, 
declaring that the Government com- 
pelled you to do so. Meanwhile, 
Johnson's Weekly would be adver- 
tised up and down the land, and every- 
one would want to see a copy, and 
your fortune would be made.” 


“By Jove!” said Johnson, “1! 


believe there’s a good deal in 
the idea. I'll adopt it.” And he 
‘did. 


The scheme was arranged in this 
way: Instead of the defunct one 
requiring to have a copy of the paper 
on his person when found, Johnson 
issued a card to the person effecting 
the insurance, on this card was the 
insurer’s name, and also the name of 
the person insured. A duplicate of 
this card was kept in Johknson’s Weekly 
office, and the lawyer said the dupli- 
cate would be valuable in fighting 
off the applicant for the thousand 
pounds. The person applying for one 
of these insurance cards had to send 
in an annual subscription for the 
paper. When the first number of 
Johnson's Weekly came out he re- 
ceived a few applications for the 
insurance, but not so many as he 
expected. Curiously enough he found 
that most of the applicants were wives 
desiring to insure their husbands, or 
husbands desiring to insure their 
wives, and Johnson looked forward 
hopefully towards hearing of some 
domestic tragedy within the next 
week or two, and in this he was not 
disappointed. 

Among other applications he re- 
ceived was one from Mrs. Kildominie, 
of Manchester, who wished to insure 
her husband Patrick Kildominie, so 
that she might have some money to 
go on with should he meet with a 
sudden and violent death. A week 
later Mr. Johnson was called upon by 
a legal gentleman from the North, 
who brought Mrs. Kildominie’s insur- 
ance card with him. He wanted to 
know, he said, if this was all right and 
proper, because Mrs. Kildominie 
seemed to have great faith in it, 
whereas the legal gentleman was 
rather doubtful regarding its validity. 
Johnson assured him that it was all 
right, and then the legal gentleman 
asked him to certify that this was so 
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on the back of the card in the presence 
of the Manchester lawyer, who said he 
had been acting for the Kildominie 
family recently, and he wanted to be 
perfectly certain of Johnson’s sig- 
nature. When Johnson had written 
on the card what the legal gentleman 
required, and signed it, the legal 
gentleman said he would take the 
card over to Somerset House and have 
it stamped so that there would be no 
question to debate if anything hap- 
pened to Patrick Kildominie. These 
extraordinary precautions rather 
alarmed Johnson, who asked some 
questions about the man insured, and 
was told that he was in excellent 
health at present, because, as Johnson 
pointed out to the lawyer, if Kil- 
dominie proved to be a sickly man 
liable to drop off at any moment, no 
money could be collected for a natural 
death. 

- “ Qh, I quite understand that,” said 
the lawyer. “‘ We are all’of us’apt to 
drop off, some unexpectedly and some 
not,” and with that the lawyer took 


his leave and went, it is supposed, to 
Somerset House to have the card 
stamped. 

About a week later, when Johnson 
was coming to town, his eye caught an 
item in the paper that for a moment 
paralysed him. It was headed “ Exe- 
cution at Manchester,’ and went 
on to say that Patrick Kildominie had 
been hanged the morning before in 
Manchester gaol, for the murder of a 


fellow workman on the Ship Canal. 


Reporters, added the paper, were not 
present, but it was understood that 
everything had gone off without a 
hitch. 

Johnson’s fears were only too well 
founded. The widow from Manchester 
and the legal gentleman who had 
defended Patrick Kildominie during 
the trial came down like wolves on 
the fold with a stamped document, 
and collected all poor Johnson 
owned. 

This is why Johnson's Weekly did 
not come out last week, to the great 
disappointment of its readers. 
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He: “ Why do you dislike cigarettes ?”’ 

She: “ Because they are dangerous.” 

He: “‘ What nonsense! I have smoked 
them for years and they haven't killed 
me yet.” 

She: “ That’s one of the reasons I 
object to them.” 

Old Lady (to Lift Boy): ‘‘ Doesn’t it 
make you ill, going up and down in this 
lift all day ?” 

Boy: “ Yes, it do, Ma’am.” 

Old Lady: “Is it the motion going up 
that causes it ?”’ 

Boy: “ N’ma’am.” 

Old Lady: “Js it the motion going 
down, then? ?” 

Boy : “ N’ma’am.” 

Old Lady: “Then it’s the stopping 
that causes the trouble ?”’ 

Boy: ‘ N’ma’am.” 

Old Lady: ‘ Then whatever is it that 
makes you ill ?”’ 

Boy: ‘It’s the questions, ma’am.” 


“Tt is easier to be good than great,” 
said the moraliser. 

“One has less opposition,” replied the 
demoraliser,”’ 


New Employer: “Is he thoroughly 
honest ?” 

Old Employer: “I have trusted him 
with thousands, but I never tr ied him 


with a book or an umbrella,” 
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‘“ Why does that blind beggar move out 
of our way so quickly?” asked the 
motorist. 

“Perhaps he sees the policeman com- 
ing.” 


Visitor : ‘‘ How long are you in for, my 
poor man ?” 

Prisoner (sullenly) : ‘‘ I don’t know.” 

Visitor: ‘‘ Why, how can that be ?”’ 

Prisoner: ‘‘ It’s a life sentence.” 


During a discussion in the Agricultura] 
Department of a far country the economy 
of production was touched on. 

Said one: ‘‘ I have aman who proposes 
to plant onions with his potatoes, the idea 
being that the tear-making quality of the 
onion might act on the eyes of his pota- 
toes, thus making the potatoes self-irri 
gating.” 


In the JUNE NUMBER of 
THE IDLER MAGAZINE 


will appear an Article on 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW, 


Iilustrated by an unique collection of 


Photographs, Drawings, and Cartoons. 


ON SALE 25th MAY, 1908, 


5.—Which is apt to make you think there is nothing like a good broad dingy. 


' Two members of the House of Commons 
had been downstairs to wash their hands, 
and by some mischance had exchanged 
their coats. As they entered the House 
together, one of them, putting his hand 
into a pocket, pulled out an old briar pipe 


of very strong flavour. He looked at the. 


pipe and then at the coat; neither were 
his own. Turning to the fellow-member, 
he said : , 

“Excuse me, but I think you are 
wearing my coat.” 

“I beg your pardon,” said the other, 

“TI am doing nothing of the kind.” 
F@ **T believe this is your pipe,’ said the 
first Parliamentarian, ‘and’ if you put 
your hand in the right pocket of the coat 
you are wearing, you will find a cigar 
case.” 

‘Dear me,” said the other, ‘ you cer- 
tainly are right. What shall we do?” 

i ‘‘We cannot change in the House,” 
said the first M.P., ‘let us go into the 
division lobby.”’ 

Here a House policeman found them, 
and seeing the two facing each other, and 
removing their coats, he hurried fotward, 
saying pacifically : 

“Gentlemen, gentlemen! Not here, if 
you please.” 


During a heated discussion at an up- 
country station regarding the length of 
time a bullock could live without water, a 
man told the following: ‘ Three years 
ago, I covered over an abandoned shaft 
on my place. Three months later I un- 
covered the shaft and descended. On 
reaching the bottom I was astonished to 
find there a full-grown bullock. There 
was not a drop of water in the shaft, and 
he must have entered theré by some sub- 
terraneous way before I covered it. 
Consequently the unfortunate animal 
could not have had water for three 
months.” 

Jeers resounded on all sides, and the 
storyteller, as he nonchalantly walked 
away, added : “‘ Of course, I do not need 
to tell you that when found the bullock 
was not alive.” 


‘‘ Pardon me,” he said, ‘‘ but I did not 
catch your name.” 

“Will you try again?” asked the 
beautiful Russian. 

“Tl do my best.” 

“Tt is Vera Fedrovina Kommisar- 
jewskaya,” she said, smiling encourage- 
ment. 
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BERNARD SHAW IN PORTRAIT AND 
CARICATURE 


By HOLBROOK JACKSON 


since become a part of the 
spectacle of public life, and 
every now and then he looms 
in the eye like a piece of fiction. But 
it is not so very long ago that he had 
no public at all, and his heritage of 
public interest even now is so peculiar 
as to set him in a place apart from 


M~ BERNARD SHAW has long 


My. Holbrook Jackson, 


written the following article for THE 


who has 
IDLER, ts the author of that very 
challenging book “* Bernard Shaw— 
A Monograph.” Mr. Jackson is well 
known as an advanced thinker and 
writer, and was until recently co-editor 
of “The New Age.” The Editor of 
THE IDLER has arranged for several 
articles from his pen on subjects of 
living interest in literature, politics, 


and art. 


other familiar persons. The main 
difference is perhaps to be found in 
the fact that although he is a well- 
known writer, no one would describe 
him as a popular author. Those who 
read his books and go to see his plays 
belong toa definite and comparatively 
small class. Popular imagination has 
been fired by his personality rather 
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than by his work. His witty and 
nudacious criticisms of life have 
aroused curiosity and laughter, but in 
the popular view these are no more 
than the emanations of a windmill- 
tilting Don Quixote. 

He himself has admitted his share 
in the creation of this quality of 
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is the man who has talked self more 
than any other man. He is the man 
who has unblushingly announced his 
own cleverness from the housetops, 
even going so far as to compare him- 
self in no unfavourable light to 
Shakespear. 

To his smaller public Mr. Bernard 


BERNARD SHAW IN 1879, 


interest. He does not shrink from 


Shaw is known and valued as drama- 
tist, 


describing himself as a mountebank, 
and he owns to having advertised his 
wares indirectly, by a process of 
drum and trumpet work on his own 
personality. Be this as it may, to the 
general public G.B.S. is best known as 
a humorous if indiscreet egotist. He 


critic, novelist, and socialist. 
But so much of his work as writer and 
speaker takes the form of personal 
confession that one might conclude 
he had exhausted the subject. Indeed 
this may be so; but however a man 
may satisfy curiosity as regards 
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BERNARD SHAW IN 1885 


of Mr. Emery Walker. 


Reproduced by permission 
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himself, interest in personality as such, 
apart from any interest in the whim- 
sical, the irritating, and the other 
charming qualities of a given person, 
is a marked feature of human intelli- 
gence. There is a natural desire to 
compare notes, to observe the relation- 
ship between actuality and rumour, 
between subjective and _ objective 
records. One, for instance, knows 
G.B.S., according to Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, and one knows the G.B.S. of 
the newspapers; but how do these 
compare with the visual records of 
pencil, brush, and camera ? Here one 
may possibly find the connecting 
links of that elusive personality which, 
in spite of its joy in the fierce light 
that beats upon a_ platform, is 
acknowledged to be one of the most 
provocative of our time. 

‘In the first instance, one naturally 
turns to the work of the camera for 
counterfeit presentments of this arti- 
ficer of his public self, and here 
there are numerous records. For not 
only has Mr. Bernard Shaw sat to 
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[Fhot. by G.C. Beresford. 
1893. 
Reproduced by permission of Mr. G. C. Beresford. 


eminent photographers, he has char- 
acteristically turned the lens ,upon 
himself. The results of this last effort 
in self-portraiture, although unequal 
to the work of an Evans or a Coburn, 
are interesting as revealing quite a 
different person to that revealed by his 
literary portraits of himself. And, in- 
cidentally, they show that the camera, 
no more than brush or pencil, can be 
trusted to hold the mirror up to 
Nature. There is as much difference 
between the sad and careworn faces of 
these prints and the prints of the other 
photographers as there is . between 
them and the philosophic egotist set 
forth in the G.B.S. of preface and 
platform. Yet, in spite of the concen- 
trated pose incidental to a_ self- 
operated photograph, these prints re- 
veal more than a hint of that purpose- 
ful visionary which is at the back of 
so much of his work. 
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But interesting as such photographs 
are, the inevitably hard pose destroys 
their value to a large extent. From the 
fuller truth one must look to the 
straightforward work of the-expert. 
This work should also have that 
impartiality which one cannot expect 
from the artist, especially in the case 
of a subject whose temperament is a 
perpetual challenge. Indeed, a careful 
study of the photographs of Mr. 
Bernard Shaw shows how a strong 
personality can affect even the photo- 
grapher. 

The earlier prints, representing 
G.B.S. before he came into the full 
glare of public interest, are frank 
records of lens and sensitive plate ; 
the operators have not come between 
the camera and the finished print. 
The result of this is that these photo- 
graphs record features often obscured 
in the later prints. As G.B.S. grows 
in the popular imagination, the frank 
photograph has a tendency to dis- 
appear, and the print which takes its 
place clearly bears the marks of the 
sitters influence on the _ operator. 
The photographer has been moved to 
use his camera as an artist uses his 
materials. 

The earliest photograph of all was 
taken in 1879, when Mr. Bernard 
Shaw was twenty-three years old, 
and at the time of his arrival in Lon- 
don from Dublin. It is the sensitive 
face of a dreamer, and there is more 
suggestion of a puritanical earnestness 
of purpose in the nervous, self- 
opinionated mouth than of the in- 
cisive and critical wit of later years. 
But a change has very obviously taken 
place between the time of this photo- 
graph and the next, taken in 1885. 
Here the propagandist appears for the 
first time, in a “rational” suit of 
woven wool. There is less of the 
dreamer in the expression and a hint 
of the adult enfant terrible. At the 


[Pholo by Frederick H. Evans. 


1900. 
Retroduced by permission of Mr. I'rederick H, Evans, 
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__time of these two photographs G.B.S. 
was a struggling author, eking out a 
bare living by reviewing and musical 
criticism, and in his spare time con- 
tributing unpaid articles to the 
Socialist papers, and writing novels 
which no one would publish. 

In 1893 some excellently clear 
prints were done by Mr. G. C. Beres- 
ford. These were 
taken on the eve 
of Mr. Shaw’s 
Career as 2 
dramatist. 
“Widowers’ 
Houses,” his 
first play, was 
written, and he 
had made his 
mark as ajournal- 
ist, for he was at 
this time musical 
Eri tic of The 
World. Following 
these comes the 
notable work of 
Mr. Frederick H. 
Evans, who 
more than any 
other photo- 
grapher_ has 
caught the per- 
sonal side of the 
dramatist, his 
easy carriage and 
kindly approach- 
able manner. The 
upright figure, 
taken in 1990, 
has these charac- 
teristics, and suggests the nervous yet 
contained movement of the hands 
which is a feature of his platform man- 
ner. This print is typical of G.B.S. the 
Fabian, whereas the finely composed 
and beautifully lighted print of the 
seated figure, taken at the time of 
the private performance of the cen- 
sored play “Mrs. Warren’s Pro- 
fession,”’ suggests the diligent author. 


Photo by Hough!on.) 


1904. 
Reproduced by permission of Houghton's Ltd, 
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The notable photographs of Mr. 
Alvin Langdon Coburn are more 
difficult to deal with because less 
direct. In the excellent print repro- 
duced in the present writer’s book 
on Mr. Bernard Shaw the pose is 
obviously studied ; it admits so much 
of the photographer’s point of view 
as to make it quite a partial 
portrait. At the 
same time this 
view of Mr. Shaw 
is by no means 
peculiar to Mr. 
Coburn. Like 
all his photo- 
graphs of G.B.S., 
however, it in- 
sists upon the 
philosophic side 
of the subject’s 
temperament, 
and, although 
there is an occa- 
sional flash of 
humour in the 
eyes, MF. 
Coburn’s prints 
reveal in the 
main the serious 
side of the per- 
sonality : they 
are portraits of 
Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, the 
thinker. 

A comparison 
of the before- 
mentioned prints 
with that taken 
by Messrs. Houghton’s Limited in 1904 
will show how many sides of a person- 


ality may be indicated by the 
camera. 

There is a graded note in the 
Coburn photographs, the head of 


a philosopher seems to grow out 
of a dim and almost decorative light, 
like objects at dawn; whereas 
Messrs. Houghton’s' print flashes 
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with almost surprising suddenness, 
and with supersensuous clarity of 
detail, the head of a man who might 
do any sort of work with earnestness 
and cheerfulness. This is the onlv 
photograph of Mr. Bernard Shaw 
which suggests the various facets of 
his mind and the many-sidedness of 
his activities. 
The rest, excel- 
lent as they are, 
have a ten- 
dency to reveal 
ideas rather 
than a= man. 
The early pho- 
tograph is 
clearly that of 
the visionary, 
those taken by 


himself, t h-e 
fanatic; Mr. 
Evans shows 
us the critic 


and the writer, 
and Mr. Coburn 
the philoso- 
pher. 
Messrs. 
Houghton’s 
show us G.B.S. 
the man. The 
aggressive fea- 
ture is suggest- 
ed in the brist- 
ling beard, up- 
turned brows, 
and = forelock ; 
whilst the hum- 
our underlying 
his love of fight 
laughs from the 
eyes. His intellectual features are in- 
dicated in the side-tilt of the eyebrow 
and its depression towards the per- 
severing nose, suggesting, besides 
personal assertiveness, an imagina- 
tion harnessed to a brain which would 
tend to merge the artist in the critic. 


PHOTOGRAPH OF BERNARD SHAW TAKEN BY HIMSELF. 


1904. 
Reproduced by permission of Mr, Bernard Shaw, 


Turning to the drawings of G.B.S., 
we are not surprised to find all of 
them, with the exception of the 
idealistic painting of Miss Bertha 
Newcome and the Velasquez cari- 
cature of Mr. Neville S. Lytton, more 
or less frank criticisms. These range 
from serious interpretative studies and 
humorous 
sketches hitting 
off the popular 
idea of the dra- 
matist, to the 
satire and sar- 
casm of the 
caricaturist and 
the downright 
abuse of the 
pictorial lam- 
poon. The in- 
tellectual draw- 
ings by Mr. 
Will Rothen- 
stein, whilst not 
always convinc- 
ing as portraits, 
possess a higher 
value as inter- 
pretations. 
They are stud- 
ies in the best 
sense of the 
word. Mr. 
Rothenstein’s 
pencil has 
moved vividly 
over a sheet of 
paper leaving 
behind the pic- 
ture of a mind 
which inspires 
the draughts- 
man to appreciation and _ interest, 
but not always to agreement. 

Mr. Neville S. Lytton has done more 
than put on record the remarkable 
resemblance between G.B.S. and the 
Innocent X of Velasquez, in the Doria 
Gallery, at Rome—a_ resemblance 
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PHOTOGRAPH OF BERNARD SHAW TAKEN BY HIMSELF IN 1904, 
Reproduced by permission of Mr. Bernard Shaw, 


which must have been noticed by 
others ; and his daring in decapitat- 
ing Innocent and installing in the 
place of his head that of the British 
dramatist-philosopher does not end 
in the humorous suggestion of this 
act of caricature. Mr. Lytton has 
made a portrait which, in spite of its 
ascetic dolour, cleverly represents that 
wilful and naive side of Mr. Bernard 
Shaw’s character which Mr. A. B. 
Walkley so delights in discovering. 


Most of the more deliberate carica- 
tures are the newspaper reflections of 
popular opinion, they are often clever, 
sometimes funny, and generally good- 
natured. But they have small value 
as interpretations of Mr. Bernard 
Shaw. They are graphic records of 
what people are saying, the pictorial- 
ised views of the man-in-the-street. 
Mr. E. T. Reed has very admirably 
caught the popular view of G.B.S. in 
his drawing cf a colossal figure of the 
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FROM A DRAWING BY WILL ROTHENSTEIN, 
Reproduced by permissicn of Lieut.-Col. C. A Court-Repingion. 


modern dramatist overshadowing the 
Bard of Avon like a leaning tower ; 
whilst his energetic and_ bristling 
Caran D’Ache toy Shaw is delightfully 
humorous. But considering the amount 
of public discussion that has ranged 
around the personality of G.B.S., 
there are remarkably few records of 
him in caricature: in fact, when we 
have mentioned Mr. Reed’s drawings 
in Punch,and the clever and amusing 
drawings of “ F.C.G.” and Mr. David 
Wilson, we have practically exhausted 
the notable caricatures of this order. 
Of the more personal caricatures 
those of Mr. Max Beerbohm command 


the first place. These are the expres- 
sion of an eye which fenetrates not 
only the individual pose, but which 
sees through the haze of -Foth popular 
approval and popular scorn. Mr. 
Beerbohm has laid his satiric touch 
upon G.B.S., and lo, a collection of 
grotesque, purposeful gnomes! It is 
as though Mr. Shaw had teen caught 
‘off his guard” and revealed to the 
world in moments when he had 
worked his personal whim into a 
monstrosity. That, indeed, is what 
Max has done for G.B.S. He has re- 
created him out of his whims—but 
one whim at a time. At one time it 
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is the dialectician who would waste 
the world in argument, at another 
it is the propagandist, not hilarious on 
a platform, but drooping and dejected 
like the missioner of a forlorn hope ; 
again it is the happy egotist joyfully 
reading personal press cuttings, or the 
diabolonian ethicist with a tail and 
flames! And yet with all his satire 
Max conveys a surprisingly. realistic 
picture of the physique of G.BS., 

exaggerated, to 
be sure, but re- 
markably true. 
In one detail, 
however, he 
has perhaps 
overstepped 
the mark: that 
is,in the cloth- 
ing of his sub- 
ject. GBS: at 
the present day, 
although an 
easily habited 
person, is by no 
means so care- 
lessly clothed 
as these carica- 
tures would 
lead one to be- 
lieve. One of 
these days Max 
may record his 
impression of 
what 1S an 
actual fact—an 


almost .primly 1s raxey, 
attired G.B.S. 
i If we exclude Mr. H. G. Wells, 


whose recent debut as a caricaturist 
opened up an unsuspected side of the 
famous novelist’s genius, the only 
other serious caricaturist of G.B.S. is 
Mr. Joseph Simpson, who sees Mr. 
Shaw as a fighter: almost as the wild 
Trishman of fiction. His clever arrange- 
ment in vigorous penstrokes is a pro- 
found study in the aggressive, a 
symbol of combative opinions. Whilst 
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the figure of G.B.S. in Mr. Wells’s 
little procession of shorthand-like 
caricatures is probably the last word 
—or rather, the last stroke—in this 
gentle art, it is the explosion of G.B.S. 
in a cloud of notes of exclamation. 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 
By R. C. DAVISON 

It is a strange thing that although 
Mr. Shaw has written unceasingly for 
nearly — thirty 
years, it is only 
during the last 
decade that he 
has really taken 
the public eye. 
There has been 
no sort. of 
change in his 
opinions to. 
account for 
this, as some of 
his most strik- 
ing  contribu- 
tions to modern 
thought were 
published as far 
back as 1801. 

Now that 
public favour 
has swung 
round to him, 
he does not 
find it much to 
his felish, for 
discipleship of 
any kind goes 
against his na- 
ture. Therefore he vainly clamours 
against popular esteem and curses his 
flatterers with solemn fervour. How 
galling, then, it must be to find his 
imprecations received with hilarious 
delight and returned to him in the 
shape of blessings ! Such a state of 
things has won him the name of the 
Fascinating Irritant. 

It is one of the penalties of fame 
to be caught and hcld to view in 


FROM A PAINTING BY HON, NEVILLE S. LYTTON, 


Reproduced by permission of ‘Le Artist. 
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public directories and dictionaries. 
Thus have the authorities snared 
G.B.S., and confined him under pro- 
test in the pages of “* Who’s Who.” 
wa Suchia fate is a terrible one to 
have befallen Mr. Shaw. _ First, be- 
cause the book has a thoroughly un- 
grammatical title. But, worse than 
this, it shuts him up in the unavoid- 
able company of 
all those men 
and women upon 
whom he _ has 
poured his most 
bitter wrath. 
He. is not. 2 
Daniel among 
lions, but one 
quite pitiless lion 
among many 
hundred Daniels, 
and that is a 
solemn thought. 


From internal 
evidence he 
seems to have 


written his own 
epitaph in 
““Who’s Who,” 
for it states with 
becoming brevity 
that his exercise 
is cycling, swim- 
ming, public 
speaking; his 
diet, vegetar- 
lan ; recreation, 
anything except 
sport ;_ his tele- 
graphic address : 
“Socialist, London” ; and his trade 
union, Society of Authors. 

The task of a would-be biographer 
is therefore largely forestalled, and 
it would be but a work of super- 
erogation to relate how his favourite 
cycle is the Wagnerian, his favourite 
vegetarian dish the ‘“Corno di 
Bassetto.” It was under this last 
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FROM A LITHOGRAPH BY WILL ROTHENSTEIN, 
Reproduced by permission of the Artist. 


name that he wrote as a musical 
critic in the Stary newspaper between 
1888 and 18go. 

There are perhaps one or two other 
points upon which our readers would 
welcome information. For instance, 
it must not be thought that he was 
always an author. In very early 
youth he made several efforts to earn 
an honest living. 
He was with a 
land agent in 
Dublin until a 
seeming aversion 
to his country- 
men drove him 
to London, where 
he occupied vari- 
ous posts, the 
last one being 
with an electrical 
engineering com- 
pany. At this 
pointin his career 
the glaring errors 
of London So- 
ciety overcame 
his better resolu- 
tions, and his 
reforming . spirit 
burst the bonds 
of clerkdom and 
overflowed into 
rebellious author- 
ship. It is a 
pretty thought to 
picture the youth, 
about 1880 Anno 
Domini, walking 
down Piccadilly, 
through Clubland, the very heart 
of the enemy’s camp. How he must 
have chuckled to think that there, 
‘“heedless of their doom, the little 
victims played”! Very soon he was 
to be among them laying about him 
right heartily with his pen, and 
breaking heads more thoroughly than 
he could have done with any shillclagl 
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FROM A DRAWING BY SIR FRANCIS CARRUTHERS GOULD, 
Reproduced by permission of the troprictors of the “Westminster Gaze.” 


In that year (1880), when he was 
24, he wrote the second novel of his 
nonage, called the ‘* Irrational Knot.” 
This book was sedulously avoided 
by every publisher, until at length 
Mrs. Annie Besant took it for her 
magazine. Its story treats of one 
Connolly, the hero-villain, who, puffed 
out with excessive common sense, 
makes his whole circle utterly miser- 
able; nevertheless, as: the curtain 
falls, he views the widespread ruin 
and says complacently, “It is im- 
possible to be too wise.” 

This dictum is important, for it 
may be regarded as one of the 
mottoes of Shawism. Ever since that 
day Mr. Shaw has played the role of 
serpent to Society’s Adam and Eve. 
No matter what trouble it gets us 
into, we must “‘ be as gods (or Super- 
men) knowing good from Evil.” 


Whether the simile will hold to the 
end is very doubtful, for, much as 
the Serpent bruises our heel, he 
shows no symptoms at all of a crushed 
head. Quite the contrary. 

It seems probable that in these 
latter days the world has not seen a 
more versatile genius. Even William 
Hazlitt, with whom he has more than 
a little in common, could never boast 
such a list of acquirements. 

Hazlitt was an Irish revolutionary. 
Sois Shaw. Hazlitt criticised authors, 
and was heartily abused in return. 
So does and is Shaw. Hazlitt criticised 
plays. Shaw not only criticises but 
also writes the most notable plays 
of our period. MHazlitt was an 
art critic. Shaw has turned upon 
Max Nordau, a German art critic, 
and has rent him into a thousand 
pieces, beyond all hope of repair. 
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With the “ Irrational Knot,” about 
1883, he may be said to have gracefully 
taken for his own the vacant post of 
‘Superman ” to Society, and no one 
has made good a rival claim to that 
honour in the years that have inter- 
vened. His work as Musical, Dramatic 
and Literary critic has been accom- 
panied by a breathless activity in 
propagating the Socialist Gospel. All 
this while a steady output of novels 
and epoch-making flays has teen the 
product of his 
leisure. He has 
kept a watchful 
eye on every 
branch of human 
activity. Wher- 
ever hypocrisy 
or error flaunt 
themselves in the 
arena of public 
opinion, down 
swoops Mr.Shaw, 
and with a few 
shrewd blows ad- 
ministers the 
Guietus from 
which the victim 
never recovers. 

Even the field 
of photography 
lately saw an ex- 
ample of his 
prowess. A 
Frenchman came 
forward with a 
blustering —_ de- 
fence of “faking”? in the pro- 
duction of a print. Mr. Shaw felt 
constrained to fall upon this theory 
and most unhesitatingly to slay 
it. He left not enough for a decent 
burial. In this connection it may be 
added that some years before photo- 
graphers themselves belicved it, Mr. 
Shaw proclaimed a great future for 
their work. He defended it as an 
art against the sneers of the whole 


G. B. §, 


From a drawing by Joseph Simpscn. 
of the Artist, 
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painter class, and thereby won for 
himself the eternal devotion of camera 
artists. They have photographed him 
in many attitudes and many garbs; 
few men have so often faced the 
camera, and the results have adorned 
the walls of their exhibitions. 

In an early number of this IDLER 
MAGAZINE Dr. Samuel Johnson wrote 
the following words: ‘He whom 
Nature has made weak, and idleness 
keeps ignorant, may yet support his 
vanity by the 
nmame of a 
critick.” 

So it must 
have scemed to 
Mr. Shaw also, 
for the work of 
Musical, Drama- 
tic and Art critic 
proved in no 
way satisfying 
to his ambitions. 
Only as critic 
of modern 
morals has he 
never relaxed. 
Yet even here 
has he exceeded 
his office, which 
need be nothing 
more than de- 
structive, for he 
has told us by 
the light of his 
Socialist faith 
in what manner 
we may best replace our shattered 
idols. 

It is as a Socialist that Mr. Shaw 
will go down to posterity. From first 
to last he has been one of the leading 
evangelists of Socialism. His clear 
logic and his unerring scent for fallacy 
will be seen in after years to have 
advanced the cause inestimably. At 
present there are many Socialists who 
find themselves unable to keep the 
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dizzy pace sect by their prophet, and 
they therefore lack that full sense of 
gratitude which his own persistent 
oratory and articles in their behalf 
ought to inspire. They never know 
how much his next startling departure 
will compromise them, and they are 
consequently uneasy. They wish he 
would write his attractive plays 
without tacking on such inordinately 
long prefaces. For into these preach- 
ments he puts at times rather un- 
orthodox Socialism. 

To theatre- 
goers it has come 
as no_ surprise 
that the general 
public have been 
reached and at 
last attracted by 
Mr. Shaw _ the 
playwright. It is 
in this capacity 
that; be has 


really won re- 
cognition. 
Under the 


Vedrenne — Bar- 
ker regime at the 
Court Theatre, his 
plays have been 
given the most 
prominent place. 
Until this make- 
shift for a Na- 
tional Theatre 
appeared, no 
actor-manager 
had found Mr. Shaw’s plays suffi- 
ciently adapted to the popular 
taste nor, therefore, possible, to the 
managerial purse. The Court Theatre 
has shown these persons that they 
have been turning away money from 
their doors. 

For others, too, these plays are a 
discovery. It seems the stage is not 
so narrow in its scope as had been 
feared. It is not merely a place whcre 
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FROM A DRAWING BY E. T, REED, 
Reproduced by the special permission of the freprictcrs of 
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a limited number of stereotyped stage 
characters can go through an equally 
limited number of so-called dramatic 
operations. It also affords an arena 
for the setting forth of ‘‘ideas.” It 
even proves a mighty ally to the 
philosopher himself. There is a 
piquancy in the suggestion that great 
philosophers have sadly erred in their 
choice of a medium to express them- 
selves. They should have written 
great soul-dramas, not heavy treatises 
on the Critique of pure Reason ; they 
might have then 
reached a larger 
public and would 
have converted 
it far sooner. 
What else was 
the method of 
the early Catho- 
lics with their 
passion plays 
and morality 
plays ? 
Philosophy 
that is divorced 
from human 
nature is no 
philosophy at 
all, and nowhere 
can human na- 
ture be por- 
trayed __ better 
than on the 
stage. Ibsen saw 
this, and took 
his philosophy 
of life to the theatre. Mr. Shaw 
has done the same, and we may 
look for a long line of successors, 
who shall each advance the drama. 
This excursion into the region of 
stage history is merely to show that 
even G.B.S.issometimesareactionary, 
and there is one really astonishing 
fact on the serious side of Mr. Shaw’s 
character. It is supposed by a large 
majority of people that G.B.S. is one 
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of the most comical creatures alive. 
They regard him as a_ capering 
humorist who makes scandalous fun 
of modern institutions. They smile 
as they open his books, and burst 
into guffaws the moment he rises 
to address them at a public meeting. 
For a sensitive man of philosophic 
tendencies this must be very trying, 
and the wonder is that Mr. Shaw 
keeps violent 


hands off the | | merry farce of 
average man in : Pickelherring 
the street. pee. “s _ and the School- 
These ad- pads SIF master, or The 
mirers have | Show“ / | Bacon Thief 
proved a dead | if | taken in.” So 
weight round | | Mr. Shaw has his 
his neck, cling- — “ Pickelherring ”’ 
ing to him in moments just 
fond affection, — _ when he should 
and the more | be most solemnly 
he spurns them, | engaged in the - 
the louder they | _ “ Ascent of Eli- 
laugh. They | | jah” Toe be 
are generally | humorous is only 
theatre-going incidental with 
people who have him. His one 
utterly lost the ideal, he asserts, 
drift of his plays is the contempla- 
(which are never | tive philosophic 
easy), and have — attitude ; and 
battened upon | towards this he 
some of the | would have us 
broader jokes | strive. All other 
which are | 3 > ideals are de- 
sprinkled plenti- | Py s grading, self-im- 
fully enough g WS oe im, posed ftetters. 
throughout each | Piers | | Like his _ hero, 
act. Let these G. B. S. AS A CARAN D'ACHE TOY. BY E, T. REED. Don Juan, in 
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tion, an irresistible temptation to 
broad humour seizes him, and the 
point is made obscurer than ever. 
This tendency suggests the time when 
morality plays were going out of 
fashion, and needed the support of a 
rough-and-tumble harlequinade at the 
end. A play-bill announcing such a 
performance ran ‘‘ The Ascent of 
Elijah, and the Stoning of Naboth, 

followed by the 


admirers return Reproduced by the stecial permission of the projrietors of Punch.’ “Man and Super- 


home and digest the ideas set forth 
in his “ Quintessence of Ibsenism.”’ 
Their innocent chuckles will change 
to a gape of astonishment if not of 
horror. 

Yet Mr. Shaw is himself largely to 
blame in this matter. Where, in the 
course of a play, a point is reached 
that especially calls for clear exposi- 


man,’ Mr. Shaw has passed through 
the Hell of Music, Art, Sentiment, 
Love and Beauty, and attains at 
last to that serene Heaven of philo- 
sophic meditation where he may 
uninterruptedly nurse the Life Force. : 

Again, however, and in keeping 
with the paradox of G. B. S., this 
nursing of the Life Force is by no 
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means the passive thing readers of any other thing in life. It is not 
the Don Juan in Hell interlude of actually a matter of sacrifice; his 
‘“Man and Superman” may imagine. desire for something perilously like 
Mr. Shaw is a mystic, to be sure, but a revolution in society is too spon- 


he has no final 
regard for a con- 
templative atti- 
tude that does 
not’ ultimately 
lead to action. 
His philosophy 
is an endeavour 
to discover the 
trend of this 
thing he calls the 
Late Boresé. 
which is nothing 
else than the in- 
stinctive purpose 
of life, and then, 
having found the 
Gleam, to follow 
it. That is why 
he is aSocialist, 
for he seesin the 
doctrines of this 
cause the possi- 
bility of a prac- 
tical application 
of his ideas to 
social life. 


taneous for 
that; but there 
is abundant evi- 
dence through- 
out his’ work, 
that everything 
has had to fall 
before his Socia- 
list fervour. The 
traditions of art, 
genuine lover of 
art though he is, 
no less than the 
traditions of 
home, eminently 
respectable per- 
son though he is, 
all tumble down 
in the wake of 
his consuming 
love of propa- 
ganda. But Mr. 
Shaw’s ideal asa 
BERNARD SHAW. propagandist 41s 
FROM THE BUST BY RODIN. neither beauty 
nor happiness. 

You must take the path of the Life 


It may be said with perfect safety, Force without fear or regret, then 
that Mr. Bernard Shaw is more con- beauty and happiness, if such things 
cerned for Socialism than he is for there be, will come to you. 
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A STUDY OF SIX SOCIALISTS, 
From a drawing ly H. G. Wells, and reproduced by his permission. 


MELBURY’S. PROCESS 


By ANDREW LINDSAY 


Lilustrated by J, Jeliicoe 


Wee John Melbury was 
thirty-five he was too 
poor to afford even the 

necessities of a comfortable 
existence, nevertheless, he used 
occasionally to lend small sums of 
money to a friend of his early 
youth. This friend, Edgar Heriot, 
had been a brilliant student, and 
had coached Melbury when he 
could afford no other; in fact, no 
other could have done it half so well. 

Heriot was five years the elder, but 
he had never emerged from the 
poverty of his student days, brilliant 
though his attainments were. In- 
temperance had seized him in its 

grip when he was still a young man, 
and had ousted him from many good 

positions. Melbury, on the other 
hand, could have held any position 
he had cared to fill, but he elected to 
devote his time to experimental 
research on his own account, and the 
mere pittance that he lived on was 
derived from coaching, of which he 

did just sufficient to provide himself 
with the necessities for existence, a 
small laboratory, and the requisites 

for his work. 

Both men were analytical chemists, 
and it was said by those who had 
known them in their earlier years, 
that both had loved the same girl, 
and that the cleverer Heriot had won 
her, while the plodding Melbury con- 
tinued to search for something he 
never found. 

After Heriot’s marriage, the two 
friends had not met for some years, 
and when they did meet Heriot had 
gone very far on his way to the gutter. 


Melbury, however, managed to 
strengthen, or hearten his friend, so 
that he pulled himself together, and 
secured a decently paying post, but 
the novelty of being respectable soon 
palled, when he lost it again, and sank 
lower than ever. 

Heriot got money from Melbury 
whenever the latter had it, but on the 
strict understanding that he would 
send it to his wife and family, which 
consisted now of two children as 
well as the wife, who was a confirmed, 
Nervous invalid. 

For many months Melbury had 
been at work upon a process that 
would prepare a certain fibre for the 
mechanical looms of commerce. If 
he succeeded the discovery would be 
an important one, if only because of 
the cultivation of the fibre, which 
would bring a famine land into a 
state of prosperity, as well as place 
upon the market a beautiful and 
altogether desirable fabric. How dis- 
couraging his many failures were no 
one but Melbury knew, but he believed 
he would succeed in the end; at any 
rate he was endowed with such a 
spirit of persistence that it never 
occurred to him to give up the 
attempted process and set about 
something else. 

It was the close of an exciting as 
well as exhausting week for Melbury. 
He believed he had perfected a 
process and a system which would 
enable him to utilise this fibre growth. 
He had worked out the cost to a 
commercial possibility. With his 
formula and the result of it, Melbury 
travelled north to a manufacturer 
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who for some time had been interested 
in his efforts. The manufacturer 
was greatly pleased with the results 
placed before him, and then and there 
prepared a contract of partnership 
with the experimenter; the secret of 
the process to remain with Melbury. 
A laboratory would be specially built 
for the chemist, at some distance {rom 
the factory, and there the com- 
modity should be treated under the 
discoverer’s own eye. 

Having settled the foundations of 
his fortune, Melbury returned to his 
poor little laboratory. He tried to 
discover the whereabouts of Heriot, 
with the intention of giving him work 
in the new laboratory, but he could 
learn nothing of him; even his wife, 
who had returned to her father with 
her children, could tell Melbury 
nothing of her husband’s movements. 


In a few months Melbury’s re- 
moval to the north took place. He 
secured lodgings with a family of 
great respectability, but small means, 
and for many years, even when 
Melbury became a rich man, he con- 
tinued to live in the same way, 
because he felt the family could not 
withstand the loss of him; yet he 
was never quite happy there. How- 
ever, he spent most of his time in 
his laboratory, where he had a bed- 
room fitted up, and where he had 
some cooking utensils as well, for 
he often stayed the night there. 

When the windows of his inner 
room were closed the air was strongly 
impregnated with chlorine gas, upon 
which Melbury seemed to thrive. The 
man had grown to have but two 
interests in life: one, the preserva- 
tion of his secret process, and the 
other to find Heriot, for his money 
oppressed him sorely. He could not 
spend it upon himself, and the only 
other person he wished to spend it 
upon was Mrs. Heriot, and not knowing 
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where to find her husband, the 
money languished in the bank, for 
Melbury could think of no way of 
getting it into her hands save through 
her husband’s, so, while he succeeded 
in keeping his secret, he failed to find 
his early triend. He was surprised in 
the street one day by a ragged indi- 
vidual accosting him : 

“How are you, John?” said the 
individual, who reeked with the odour 
of spirits, and didn’t seem quite sober, 
but who nevertheless seemed to regard 
their meeting as a good joke. 

When Melbury realised who had ad- 
dressed him, he seized the individual 
by the arm and walked quickly away 
with him. The men walked on and 
on until the drunkard began to reply 
with more seriousness than he had 
at first shown; then Melbury took 
him home. Within the next three 
days Melbury made a changed man 
of him; he clothed him; ke fed him, 
and when he appeared a different 
being, he asked him suddenly one 
day : 

“When have you seen Aileen ? ” 

With a red, shamed face he replied 
slowly : 

“Not this year, John.” 

“Then go and see her now, and 
take this with you.” As he spoke 
Melbury placed a bundle of notes in 
the other’s hand, that held the parcel 
loosely, as he gazed at the money in 
consternation. Finally he said: 

“But this is Saturday, and if I 
am to go to work on Monday, I 
shan’t need this.” 

“Take a week’s rest before you 
begin at the laboratory. The children 
will be glad to see you.” 

“Why don’t you say Aileen will 
be glad?” said Heriot, rather sul- 
lenly. However, he placed the moncy 
in his pocket, and turned away. 

‘ T shallexpect you Monday week.” 
Melbury called after him. 

“TH be there,” said Heriot. 
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At the end of a week Heriot ap- 
peared, and on the following Monday 
he began his duties at the laboratory. 
Melbury was not quite satisfied with 
his appearance, and thought he 
looked as if he had been drinking, 
but the man settled to work intelli- 
gently and steadily, which allayed his 
suspicions. Once or twice Melbury had 
to repress an inquisitiveness in him 
about his own work in the inner strong 
room. Heriot seemed hurt at being 
shut cut from the secret room, but 
at last he appeared to comprehend 
that the process was not to be laid 
open to him, and he made no further 
effort in that direction. Melbury, 
{from time to time, gave him quite 
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considerable sums to be forwarded to 
Mrs. Heriot, and was happier than 
he had been since fortune began to 
smileuponhim. The only disturbing 
occurrences being that Heriot on two 
or three occasions showed distinct 
traces of drink, and upon being remon- 
strated with, grew insolent or sullenly 
silent to his benefactor, and Melbury 
often heard half-suppressed oaths, 
which he realised were directed against 
himself. Finally, after some weeks 
of fairly good behaviour, Melbury 
suggested that he pay another visit 
to Mrs. Heriot, and again he presented 
him with a bundle of bank-notes. 

‘* Take an early train to Deerhurst,”’ 
Melbury said, “so you won’t have 
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to wait about with so much money 
on you.” 

Oh, Pll take care of it,’”’ replied 
Heriot, “ but I think I'll follow your 
advice.” 

These words did not ring quite true, 
and Melbury resolved to watch his 
former friend, and when it drew near 
the time of the train he had recom- 
mended, he walked to the station, 
determined to know whether Heriot 
travelled by it or not. The train de- 
parted, but Heriot did not, and Mel- 
bury became uneasy. He returned 
to the laboratory, and shut himself 
up in his strong room, but instead 
of setting about any work, he sat 
leaning his elbows on the table, his 
head in his hands. 

‘* How do I know that he has ever 
given her one penny ? ” was the chief 
burden of his thought. Later in the 
day he left the laboratory, and walked 
in the town,. where, with a surrep- 
titious glance over his shoulder, he 
entered a detective’s office. 

A few days after this visit John 
Melbury’s face took on a different 
expression; it was harder, and set 
in more determined lines than it had 
wom since he had conquered the 
process. Suddenly one night, stumb- 
ling out of a public-house, he came 
face to face with Heriot. 

‘You black-hearted scoundrel !”’ 
he said. ‘‘ Not one penny have you 
sent to your wife. She has had no 
word from you in two years, and 
doubtless never wishes to hear of you 
again. I ought to kill you ; you pitiful 
hound! Where is the last money I 
gave you?” 

“Oh, [ve got it, safe ’nough,” 
blubbered the other. 

‘Well, you will use it now to get 
out of the country,” said Melbury ; 
“or Pll give you in charge.” 

“Can’t do it,” said the other. 
“You ga’ me the money; I didn’t 
ask for it.” 
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Melbury realised that he was help- 
less, and turned away from the hope- 
less inebriate in a silent rage. 


Some nights after this meeting. 
Melbury was returning from his 
laboratory after midnight when, in a 
dark corner under a group of chest- 
nuts, he was suddenly set upon by 
three men, one of whom seemed a 
giant for stature and strength. They 
smothered his cries and pinioned his 
arms, and in a very short time he was 
lying on the ground helpless, gagged 
and trussed into a mere bundle. They 
had not blindfolded him and he saw 
Heriot standing near a youth, who, 
although disguised, was easily recog- 
nisable as one of his young assist- 
ants at the laboratory. He heard 
Heriot bid this youth go through his 
pockets and get the key of the labor- 
atory, and also the key of the strong 
room, and this was done. Then he 
was half dragged, half carried back 
to the stronghold of his secret. They 
allowed him to lean against the wall as 
he sat on the cement floor of the 
strong room, and the gag was re- 
moved from his mouth. On the oppo- 
site wall was the great hood, or funnel 
through which the poisonous gases 
escaped into the outer air, and ranged 
along the wall on either side of the 
hood stood the large jars and boxes 
that contained the materials for Mel- 
bury’s process... The plot needed no 
explanation, for it was obvious that 
Heriot had determined to Jearn Mel- 
bury’s secret, but even in this deter- 
mination, he was so intoxicated that 
he could scarcely stand ; nevertheless 
the giant and the deluded youth 
followed his garbled instructions, and 
were evidently well paid for doing it. 

Heriot delivered an address to Mel- 
bury, the gist of which was that he 
had treated an old friend with base 
ingratitude in not allowing him to 
share his secret, and completely closing 
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the door of this apartment to him. 
To be considered unworthy of trust 
was an insult no honourable man 
could endure. Indeed he was almost 
moved to tears at the thought of such 
treatment, and he concluded his re- 
marks by saying that Melbury had 
only himself to blame for his present 
situation. 

‘Will you release me if I tell you 
the process ?”’ asked the victim. 

Pll see it worked through fir— 
firsht,” said Heriot, beginning to grow 
stupid in the heat of the room, which 
Melbury had left very warm some 
half hour before. 

“Better let Wadham do it,” said 
Melbury, alluding to his half-disguised 
assistant. ‘‘ He’s sober.” 

“No. Ill do it ’self. 
begin; tell me ’bout it.” 

Melbury was considering a plan; 
his eyes were fixed on the drunkard in 
the chair. “‘ You’ve fairly caught me,”’ 
he said, ** and I'll give you the process, 
if you let Wadham work it out. Ill 
give it to you, knowing you can do 
nothing with it, for no one will buy 
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“Oh, won't they, tho’!” said 
Heriot derisively. ‘“‘ What about the 
Germans ? They'll be glad to ship it 
home to you—free of duty ’n all,” 
he concluded ; then he leaned back in 
his chair, for the room was suffocat- 
ingly hot to the intoxicated man. 

“*You leave that to us,’”’ said the 
giant, “ this ’ere youngster can work 
it out; ’e’s a chemist, I know. Now 
you begin, and quick, too,” he added 
threateningly to Melbury. 

Under Melbury’s direction the 
young chemist set up an apparatus of 
large capacity for the generation of 
chlorine gas. This he charged up to the 
point of adding the acid, which would 
accomplish the actual liberation. 
The youth turned to receive further 
instructions. Melbury’s eyes were on 
the drooping figure of the chemist in 
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the chair. Could he hear, and could 
his dull senses comprehend? His 
next order was critical, and upon the 
youth’s reception of it depended the 
question whether any there present 
should see to-morrow’s sun. But the 
youth followed Melbury’s directions 
with considerable skill, even though 
he was agitated at thus working out 
his chief’s orders. 

There are more powerful explosives 
than that the young man concocted, 
yet a blow with a feather might 
explode what he made. 

“You will see yellowish drops, and 
you will collect them thus,” continued 
Melbury, trying to free his hands, and 
speaking as calmly as if lecturing 
students. “‘ You must untie my hands, 
if I am to demonstrate,” he said, 
petulantly, and the young chemist 
nodded to the giant to do as he 
wished, and in a moment his hands 
were free. Melbury stood up. The 
drunkard still sat oblivious in the 
chair. 

“Undo my legs now,” Melbury 
said. “‘ You’ve nearly got the process, 
and you might as well free me.” As 
he spoke, a sudden rush of rain fell 
upon the iron roof. The young 
chemist gave a nervous start, and 
there was a clatter of glass on the 
stone floor. The giant swore, imagin- 
ing that something involved in the 
experiment’ had been broken, but his 
oath was drowned in a crash of 
thunder, when instantly a strong 
draught of cool air swept through 
the room, for most of the roof had 
been blown away. The drunken 
chemist rose up and passed one hand 
confusedly over his rain-wet face. 
The end of the room where the young 
chemist worked had still a roof over it, 
and Melbury moved towards where he 
leant over the table. His hair rose 
on end when he saw what the youth 
was doing. He started back with a 
low word of warning, and left the 


“OF ROOF AND WALLS TO THE LABORATORY, THERE WERE NONE LEFT,” 
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room. Heriot’s dull eyes rolled upon 
the assistant, for the crash and the 
cool air had roused him. 

“ What are you doing ?” he asked. 

“We're getting on very well,” 
replied the young man, cheerfully. 
‘“ It’s very simple what I have done.” 

Heriot moved towards the young 
worker, as Melbury passed outside 
the door, breathing a swift, silent 
prayer of thankfulness to have a 
thick cement wall between himself 
and the result of his young assistant’s 
work. 

“Great heaven!” Melbury heard 
Heriot exclaim in a perfectly sober 
voice. 

‘““Come out, all of you!” cried 
Melbury, passing quickly through the 
outer door, within a few feet of which 
he began to sink down, his knees 
giving way under him. A loud peal of 
thunder broke just over them, and 
simultaneously the building seemed 
wrapped in lurid vapour which rose 
towards a flame-streaked sky. To 
Melbury this vision of flame appeared, 
and then the black canopy of rain 
clouds settled round him, strangely 
close to earth. Of roof and walls to 
the laboratory there were none left ; 
like a conjurer’s box, they had 
vanished. Melbury was conscious of a 
blow in the breast, and the next 
instant, as it seemed, he awoke, as if 
from a sleep, in a field, where he 
lay drenched with the summer rain. 
Next day he awoke again and found 
himself in bed with a broken arm, 
but for any other injury, not much 
worse. Of the two men, Heriot and 
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the young chemist, absolutely nothing 
was left, but the giant left a body 
behind when he went to his account. 

‘‘ Some people broke into my labor- 
atory and blew themselves up,” said 
Melbury in explanation, when the 
doctor questioned him. 

“IT have heard that your two 
assistants are missing,” replied the 
doctor, ‘‘and nothing is left of the 
laboratory at all.” 

‘* We shall soon build another,”’ re- 
turned Melbury complacently, and 
when the doctor had left him alone he 
fell into a dream. He saw himself 
in later years the natural protector 
of his early love, Aileen. He saw her 
smiling, happy face as he had first 
known it. 

“How did it happen?” asked a 
voice in his ear. 

‘I don’t know,” he replied, petu- 
lant at being disturbed in his pleasant 
dream. 

‘“But surely you were there?” 
asked the troublesome voice. 

‘““T was tied, gagged and bound,” 
replied Melbury in justification. 

Later, when he recovered and had 
some correspondence with the widow, 
he had discovered, he said, some 
money of her husband’s, which he 
placed to her advantage. 

“That is the best I can do now,” 
he said to himself. But Melbury had 
no compunctions about what he 
meant to do later, for he knew that 
a thorough-paced scoundrel, who had 
spoiled the life of the only woman 
he had loved, had been swept away 
in that midsummer storm. 


AN EPISODE IN THE LIFE OF 
LADY ILARIA 


By LADY MARGARET SACKVILLE 


Illustrated by Berta Ruck 


noyed because her fiance, 

Jasper Barkis, had fallen in 

love with Lady Ilaria. 
really very aggravating. 


Rvrovea was extremely an- 


It was 
He had 


confessed to her in a humble and con- 
scientious fashion the night before, so 
next morning at 7.30 Beatrice dashed 
She had 


off to Lady Ilaria’s house. 
never been up 
so early in her 
life, and the 
experience was 
rather alarm- 
ing. Lady 
Ilaria was fast 
asleep, but 
woke at once 
and smiling 
charmingly at 
her friend, in- 
quired with 
some anxiety . 

what the mat- 7; 


ter was. 
Beatrice ex- 
plained the 


situation in a 
few forcible, 
well - chosen 
words. 

“How do 
you propose to put things right 
again ?” she ended grimly. 

“Tt is a very awkward situation,” 
said Lady Ilaria, pondering. 

“Tt is a great deal more than awk- 
ward,” returned Beatrice, with vigour. 
“Really, Ilaria, you should check 
this very bad habit of letting every 
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man fall in love with you. It ceases 
to be amusing after a time.” 

“It is scarcely my fault,” said 
Lady Ilaria sadly. ‘You know | 
cannot snub people. You know how 
often I have tried and failed; and 
indeed I have many times been 
quite uncivil to Mr. Barkis. But it’s 
no use whatever. He only sends me 
- chocolates.” 

“He has 
never sent me 
chocolates,” 
remarked Bea- 
trice dolefully. 

You shall 
have them all 
—dall,’ cried 
Lady [Ilaria 
with sudden 
expansion, 
“that is, all 
that I have 
not eaten ; 
they are my 
favourite kind. 
Still, I do feel 
they rightly 
belong to you. 
Indeed, dear 
Beatrice, they 
are the best 
part of Mr. Barkis. In all other 
respects he seems tomea most tedious 
young man.” 

‘“‘T am very proud,” said Beatrice, 
loftily—*‘ very.” 

“Then,” sighed Lady Ilaria, “I 
will make a great sacrifice.” 

She rang a little silver bell, and 
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Lydia, her maid, appeared. Lydia 
had the worn face of one who is 
always expecting and receiving un- 
pleasant surprises. She possessed 
immense dignity, and her voice was 
cold. When Lady Ilaria told her to 
fetch her last new ted-gown, she 
glanced icily at Beatrice and disap- 
peared, but she soon returned, carry- 
ing the most lovely garment ever 
possessed by anyone, even by Lady 
Haria. Lady Ilaria closed her eyes. 

“Take it,” she said, waving her 
hand feebly, “take it, Beatrice. I 
cannot give you back Mr. Barkis, 
much as I should like to, for I fear 
he is quite hopelessly attached to me, 
but I must say, Beatrice,” she con- 
tinued more vehemently, “I do think 
you will have the best of the bargain. 
It is impossible that anyone could 
prefer Mr. Barkis to this tea-gown, 
and I don’t want him in the least.” 

Beatrice gazed at the tea-gown, 
then, summoning resolution, she 
turned away. 

“Even the loveliest tea-gown,” 
she said, firmly, “ cannot compensate 
one for the loss of a—a possible hus- 
band.” 

Lady Ilaria gazed at her friend in 
amazement. 

““How brave you are,” she ex- 
claimed, “‘ how wonderfully brave to 
even think of marrying anyone called 
Barkis; a man, too, who looks so 
exactly like his name ! Jasper Barkis,”’ 
she repeated to herself, “it is almost 
heroic.” 

“Of course,” urged Beatrice im- 
patiently, “that is the whole point of 
the matter. He is the one man with 
whom I am quite certain I shall never 
fall in love, so if I marry him I shall 
be safe. Falling in love must be so 
very disturbing, I believe it alters one’s 
complexion, unsettles one’s. hair, 
which is all very well for a man, but I 
should not care to run the risk.” 

“You are right, Beatrice,” agreed 
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Lady Ilaria, “it would never do. 


Tell me, how can I help you? I will 
do allin my power. I am really very 
sorry that this should have happened.” 

“You must be rude to him,” said 
Beatrice with decision, ‘ really rude. 
I will teach you if you like. It is only 
a question of making up one’s mind.” 

““ It would be quite useless,” replied 
Lady Ilaria hopelessly, ‘‘ I have tried 
so often; it is like attempting to 
sing without a voice.” 

“You must find some way,” said 
Beatrice, “‘ or lose my friendship.” 

“This is dreadful!” exclaimed 
Lady Ilaria, ““and I do think, Beat- 
rice, you are a little unreasonable. 
After all, remember, I have offered 
you my tea-gown. If you will weigh 
its merits carefully against those of 
Mr. Barkis, I am sure you will change 
your mind. Still, failing this, I am 
ready to help you in any other way I 
can.” 

‘“T am sorry to be disagreeable,” 
said Beatrice, more amiably, “ you 
are really very sweet about it, Ilaria. 
But you do realise, dear, don’t you, 
what a dreadful position I am in.” 

“Indeed I do,” said Lady Ilaria 
with feeling, ‘‘ and, dearest Beatrice, 
I will do my best. Let us think 
hard.” 

‘“Mr. Barkis is curiously like a 
butler in appearance,” she exclaimed 
suddenly, after a few minutes’ silence. 

‘‘T have noticed it,” said Beatrice, 
‘but does this help us in any way ? ” 

“Yes,” said Lady Ilaria. She sat 
up in bed, and joyfully clapped her 
hands. ‘Listen, Beatrice. I am 
quite sure that as matters stand now 
Mr. Barkis will never be fond of you 
again. I seem to have become a 
positive mania with him. He is, I 
should jtidge, an obstinate young 
man, with very few ideas. Buta 
change of circumstances may pro- 
duce wonders. He will do anything I 
tell him. Gregory is leaving, my 
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mother wants a new butler, and my 
plan is to offer him the place. If he 
is half as good a butler as his looks 
promise I am sure no one will regret 
the change. The second part,” she 
continued, ‘‘can only be carried out 
at great inconvenience and some 
risk to myself. Still, for your sake, 
Beatrice, I will overlook this. I 
propose that you become my maid. 
I think Mr. Barkis will certainly fall 
in love with you then. His ideas will 
be re-adjusted, as it were. Only, dear, 
would you mind having a few lessons 
in hair-dressing ? That is so import- 
ant.” 

“All very well,” said Beatrice 
gloomily, “‘ but will it be dignified ? ” 

“It will be very romantic, and 
after all one can be dignified at any 
time. Only, dearest Beatrice, what 
about my hair ? ” 

““T think I will accept,’ mused 
Beatrice. “ After all, the comfort of 
my whole life may depend on my 
marrying Mr. Barkis. It would be 
so very shocking if, in spite of every 
precaution, I were to fall in love 
with someone. Only there is a diffi- 
culty—he is bound to_ recognise 
me.”’ 

“Not if you push your hair back 
and call yourself Elizabet,” cried 
Lady Ilaria, enthusiastically. ‘“‘ Oh! 
Beatrice, what fun, but again I must 
ask you what about my hair?” 

“Your hair? I can manage that 
all mght,” said Beatrice. “But I 
should hardly describe it as fun. To 
me the situation seems particularly 
serious.” 

“T will send Lydia away for a 
hotiday, and we will start to-morrow,” 
said L-dy Ilaria. “‘I am frightened 
of Lydia, and it will be a relief to get 
rid of her for a little, only she is an 
exquisite hairdresser. How glad I am 
that you did not take the tea-gown 
afterall!” 

Beatrice, 


murmuring something 
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about self-respect, swept miazjestic- 
ally from the room. 

Lydia received the news that she 
was to take a fortnight’s lioliday in her 
usually fatigued manner, but she did 
Lady Ilaria’s hair even more exqui- 
sitely than usual. 

Lady Ilaria sighed when she looked 
in the glass and wondered what it 
would be like in a few day’s time. 
However, she was determined to help 
her friend at whatever cost. 

That afternoon Mr. Barkis came to 
tea; he was a rich, amiable young 
man with limited ideas. He arrived 
with an enormous bouquet of Mal- 
maison carnations in one hand and a 
box of Marquis’ chocolate in the 
other. Lady Ilaria smiled gently at 
him, and gave him an extra spoonful 
of whipped cream in his tea. 

“Would you really like an oppor- 
tunity of proving your devotion ?” 
she asked, earnestly. “‘ You have so 
often declared you would, it seems 
cruel to refuse it any longer.” 

Mr. Barkis became red and mur- 
mured something about fire and 
drowning. 

“Oh! it’s nothing like that,” 
said Lady Ilaria, “nothing really 
dangerous, indeed, I should think it 
might be quite pleasant after a time. 
Will you be my mother’s butler ? 
Gregory is going, and I have promised 
to find her another. It is such a 
bother looking for them in this hot 
weather, and if you consent you will 
save me three headaches at least.” 

‘““T am quite inexperienced,” said 
Mr. Barkis a little anxiously, “ but I 
have always felt a butler’s life must 
be a particularly sympathetic one. 
I shall be delighted to assist you in 
this small matter. [ hope, Lady Ilaria, 
that I may have the pleasure of 
cleaning your shoes.” 

‘““T am afraid butlers don’t as a 
rule,” said Lady Ilaria pensively, 
“but I daresay the boot-boy would 
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let you if he thought it would give 
you any real pleasure. I am so 
glad it is settled. I cannot tell 
you what a weight you _ have 
lifted off my mind. I shall be 
going down to Clayton to-morrow. 
Will you meet me at Euston at 11.30. 
Please do not mind travelling third. 
I am sure you will make an ideal 
butler.” 

So it was settled, and Mr. Barkis 
left the house with the air of one who 
has had a new dignity conferred on 
him. 

They all met at the station next 
day, Beatrice looking very chic and 
French, and Mr. Barkis embarrassed, 
but radiant. Ilaria felt rather anxious 
and inclined to resent the light- 
hearted way in which Beatrice seemed 
to regard her new duties. Beatrice, 
in excellent spirits, was buying papers 
at the bookstall, and no one was even 
thinking about the luggage. 

When Mr. Barkis saw Lady Ilaria 
he rushed eagerly forward to shake 
hands, then he grew very red and 
dropped the bag he was carrying. 
Lady Ilaria frowned. 

‘ Really, Smith,” she said, “ you 
must be more careful. Kindly see that 
the luggage is put into the right train. 
This is Mademoiselle Elisabet, my 
maid. You had better secure seats 
for her and yourself. The train seems 
very crowded.” — 

“Very well, Lady—my—your 
ladyship,” said Mr. Barkis, hurrying 
off towards the wrong platform. 

“* Now listen, Beatrice,” said Lady 
Nlaria severely, ‘‘ for there is not much 
time, and it is very important to 
settle exactly how we stand. I pro- 
pose staying with my mother at 
Clayton till everything is settled. 
There will be no one there except 
ourselves, so you and Mr. Barkis 
will be constantly thrown together. 
Remember you can only speak 
French. Mamma’s maid would be 
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certain to guess something. She is 
a very shrewd person. I do hope 
you know something about packing, 
and doing hair, and all that.” 

‘* Are you sure my hat ” began 
Beatrice, but the train was just 
starting and they had to take their 
places. Ilaria’s thoughts grew 
gloomier and gloomier. She was not 
much relieved when, arriving at their 
destination, she saw the Duchess 
awaiting her on the platform. 

‘Well, Ilaria,’ she said as she 
kissed her daughter without much 
enthusiasm, “‘ as mad as ever, I sup- 
pose. So you have brought the new 
butler with you? I hope he will be 
a success. Where is Lydia? You 
did not tell me you had also got a 
new maid. What a helpless looking 
person.” 

** Lydia was taken ill and had to 
go home,” explained Lady Ilaria, 
“and Elisabet has never been in 
England before. She is an excellent 
maid, but I told her I would look 
after everything. Is everyone well at 
Clayton, mamma? Has the under- 
gardener’s baby recovered ? ” 

The. Duchess looked her daughter 
up and down, and they walked in 
silence to the carriage. 

‘“T hope your maid can do hair 
well,” she said as they drove away, 
‘‘ Pearson is going for a little holiday, 
and I shall want her to do mine. I 
may as well say, however, that I do 
not like the looks of her at all.” _ 

‘* T really took her out of kindr.ess,”’ 
began Lady Ilaria, much embarrassed, 
** just while Lydia is away. She is an 
orphan, and quite inexperienced,”’ 
she ended, rather lamely. 

‘“She does not look it,’ said the 
duchess emphatically, “ but the new 
butler? Is he an orphan, too?” .- 

“Oh, dear, no,” cried Lady Ilaria, 
‘he is a most excellent servant, and 
so willing. Why, he offered to clean 
the boots when I engaged him.” 
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‘“‘ Indeed,” said the Duchess, pen- 
sively, ““how very curious! Ilaria, 
my dear, I trust you are not introduc- 
ing a gang of thieves into the Castle, 
and that we shall not all be murdered 
within the next fortnight.” 

“Indeed, mamma, you are mis- 
taken,” protested Ilaria with much 
earnestness, “they have the most 
excellent characters; in fact they 
were both with Beatrice, and you 
know how particular she is,’ she 
ended with a sudden flash of inspira- 
tion. 

“Since when has Beatrice become 
a philanthropist ?”’ asked the Duchess. 
““T dislike her extremely, but I will 
say that she does everything in the 
best way possible. An inexperienced, 
maid, and a butler who does the boots. 
Singularly unlike her!” 

‘* How lovely the old place looks,” 
cried Lady Ilaria, quickly, but unfor- 
tunately before it was in sight. ““ How 
—how nice the gardens must be look- 
ing now. What a lot of roses there 
always are in summer, aren’t there ? ” 
But the Duchess only smiled pityingly 
and said nothing. 

‘“‘ Beatrice,” cried Lady Ilaria, 
almost in tears that evening, “ how 
can I go down to dinner with my hair 
done like this ? ” 

Beatrice had been struggling with 
Lady Ilaria’s hair during the last half 
hour and the result was most deplor- 
able. Beatrice was also rather cross. 

““My dear Ilaria,” she _ replied 
petulantly, “ you now see what hap- 
pens when you allow the wrong 
people to fall in love with you. I 
have done my best; you must geta 
transformation. Wire for one to- 
night.” 

“T don’t think this is going to 
answer at all,” said Lady [Ilaria 
gloomily, as she left the room. 

In the drawing room Mr.. Barkis, 
looking very like a smart and capable 
butler, met her and gravely handed. 
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her a bouquet of Malmaisons. She 
had only just time to frown at him 
furiously before the Duchess sailed 
into the room. 

On the whole it was quite remark- 
able how few mistakes Mr. Barkis 
made at dinner. It is true he was 
rather inattentive, through gazing at 
Lady Ilaria, but on the whole he was 
a success. Lady Ilaria was trying to 
divert the Duchess’ attention from 
her hair, a subject to which she was 
perpetually returning. 

“ You look exactly live your poor 
cousin Lizzie with your hair done 
like that,” said the Duchess reflect- 
ively. “It is really astonishing how 
much one’s good looks are due to a 
clever maid. Do you propose, may I 
ask, to keep Elisabet any time?” 

“Tve really not the least idea, 
mamma,” said Ilaria, getting rather 
annoyed. Mr. Barkis here dropped a 
plate. He was staring at her. 

* Indeed, it’s getting serious, Ilaria,” 
said the Duchess in the drawing-room 
afterwards. ‘“‘ How that man stared 
at you during dinner! I am quite 
convinced he intends to murder us 
all, and from his looks I should say 
that he means to begin with you. Do 
lock your door to-night.” 

Pearson, the Duchess’ maid, who 
had been with her during the Jast 
forty years, was very strong on the 
subject of Elisabet. 

“ No, your Grace,” she said stolidly, 
“T shouldn’t think of leaving you now 
—not on any account. I don’t like 
the looks of that Frenchwoman. She 
ain’t no more a lady’s maid than I 
am the Queen. I never saw one like 
her before.” : 

But the next day things were better. 
Mr. Barkis grew more and more at 
home. It was amazing. He gave every 
sign of developing into an ideal butler. 
Ilaria took Beatrice’s advice and 
wired for a transformation. The 
Duchess made several remarks on 
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observing this, but, as she said, she 
never mixed herself up in Ilaria’s 
affairs. 

‘“How are things getting on?” 
Lady Haria asked cheerfully one day. 
Beatrice was walking drearily about 
the room moving things from place 
to place under a mistaken impression 
that she was tidying up. She seemed 
pre-occupied. 

“Very well, I think,” she answered 
unenthusiastically. ‘He asked me 
to walk out with him this evening. 
Ilaria, how hateful it is being a 

maid. I thoroughly dislike having 
nothing to do. Mr. Barkis is really 
extraordinary ; he seems to be enjoy- 
ing himself.” 

And, indeed, this was the truth, for 
Mr. Barkis scemed quickly and surcly 
developing into a perfect butler. By 
degrees he gave up staring at Lady 
Ilaria, and played his part so well 
that she was astonished, and even 
the Duchess was pleased by his 
thoroughness. 

“IT seem to have misjudged him 
at first,” she said to Haria.  “ Per- 
haps he had a cold. A cold so often 
makes one giddy and quite unlike 
oneself, and I have no doubt it affects 
butlers in the same way.” 

Beatrice grew every day more 
restive. 

“Ft has succeeded,” she told Lady 
Ilaria shortly. “He is going to 
“propose: ‘to me. When, by-the- by, 
ds this silly gamé coming to an end ?’ 
oO AVEtH his proposal, Beatrice dear,” 
said: Lady Tiaria gently. “’ But some- 
‘how yotr look ‘less pleased thi un one 
might’ expect." ie a. 
"Beatrice made nq reply es 
At the end of a week a crisis had 
evidently” been ‘Teached. "7. 
“o*8 Tria, she cried, “he has’! put 
“it? s Tc ally quite | impossible. “Apart 
‘from ‘the fact that he’ hits really beén 
“Very Aaittiless! to” ‘Hoth, of us, Lcartt 
“marry ‘a butler,’ “and ‘that’s “what he 
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positively is now. I don’t believe 
that he will ever come night again. 
Do let us end it and all go back to 
London to-night.” 

“It’s really quite disappointing,” 
said Lady Ilaria slowly. ‘‘ You see I 
have taken a lot of trouble to help you, 
and now it’s all wasted. This hasn’t 
been an amusing week for me, I can 
assure you.” 

““I know,” said Beatrice, very 
humbly, “and I am sorry, but, oh, 
Ilaria, you do see how it is.” 

It was so unusual for Beatrice to 
apologise about anything that Daria 
was quite moved, so she sent for Mr. 
Barkis. 

“It has been so good of you,” she 
said in her usual tones, “and I am 
really more grateful than I can say. 
You have acted the part of butler 
even splendidly. But I won't trouble 
you any longer, for I have just heard 
of a man who will suit me exactly. 
So we shall all go back to town to-day.” 

Tears stood in Mr. Barkis’ eyes. 

*’ My Lady,” he said, and somehow 
his voice seemed altered. “ Indeed, I 
have no wish to leave your ladyship. I 
have never been so happy as during 
the past fortnight. I have at last dis- 
covered the calling for which I am 
perfectly fitted. I should like to 
remain in yours and her Grace's 
service for many years. Afterwards, I 
shall perhaps take a little public- 
house, that is, if I can prevail upon 
Mademoiselle Elisabet to share it 
with me.’ 

Lady Ilaria looked thoughtful. 

“It is true,” she said, “that you 
are a most excellent butler. On that 
point there can only be one opinion. 


Yet the idea is a little startling. 
_However, I should be sorry to stand in 
your way if you think you have dis- 
cavered your calling. My mother is 
“gnite, delighted, with you, and would, 


/L.am. sure,’ be extremely grieved if 
you left her. es 
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So it was settled, and Beatrice 
with Lady Daria returned to London 
that night. 


** Ilaria,” said Beatrice, a few days 
later, “‘it sounds rather mean sug- 
gesting it, but I know just how you 
are, and I feel in a way as though you 
owed it to me—what about the tea- 
gown ?” 

Lady Ilaria looked thoughtful. 

** But,” she said, “‘ let us consider 
the matter from my point of view. 
I have suffered from having you as 
maid. I have had to buy a transforma- 
tion, which, by the way, cost me {7, 
and in the end you refuse Mr. Barkis, 
though, owing to me, you had every 
opportunity of accepting him.” 

‘““T refused Gregory the butler,” 
said Beatrice firmly. ‘‘ Mr. Barkis, 
whom I wished to marry, had 
disappeared, and I shall now have 
to start afresh on a possibly hope- 
less search, looking for someone with 
whom I cannot possibly fall in love.” 
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“ True,” said Lady Ilaria. She was 
sad for a few seconds, then suddenly 
brightened. ‘“‘ Dearest Beatrice,” she 
cried, “ we will make a compromise. 
You shall have the tea-gown as soon 
as I am tired of it. That will be 
when I have worn it three times 
more. So you will not have long to 
wait.” : 

Beatrice agreed, and the point was 
settled in perfect amiability. : 

Mr. Barkis remained in the Duchess’s 
service for the next twenty years. He 
was everything a butler should be, 
and the Duchess could never praise 
him sufficiently. He soon ceased to 
regret Elisabet, and eventually mar- 
ried Miss Pearson. He then took a 
small public-house, and lived happily 
and prosperously. The whole of his 
large fortune, which he thought out 
of keeping in a butler’s hands, he 
handed over to Lady [laria, and she 
spends it on charities and bonbons. 
It is very rarely that things turn out 
so well in this world. 


LOVE’S WHIMS 


By A. H. KENDALL 


Some who think love nought but folly, 
Often jeer at it and flout it, 
Say “Love leads to melancholy, 
We, at least, will do without it,” 
Wake and find, to their dismay, 
Love has come, and come to stay. 


Others seek for love and find it, 


Think ‘‘ This love is ours for ever,” 
Just at first with kisses blind it, 
Then neglect it, tend it never ; 


And they find, alas! some day, 


Love has gone, and gone for aye. 
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“SUDDENLY HIS BODY, BECAME RIGID, AND HIS FINGERSyGRIPPED HIS KNEES LIKE TALONS; HIS EYES STRETCHED 
WIDER AND WIDER, TILL I FEARED FOR THEIR SAFETY.” 


WHAT HAPPENED TO MONSIEUR 
GIGOT 


By G. D. DRENNAN 


Illustrated by Wilmot Lunt 


LEANED out of the carriage 
| window and appreciated their 
endeavours to make the train 

go. 

There were flags ; there were gongs ; 
there were whistles; there was that 
pathetic little horn which rouses 
the Gallic engine-driver to deeds of 
prowess. I do not know if there was 
a sackbut or a psaltery, but there 
were very many kinds of music. Last 
of all, the engine whistled also, and 
a jerk occurred—jerk number one 
(there are normally six jerks). 

The station was cold and deserted, 
the only unofficial persons on the plat- 
form being a group of students 
standing by a door further down the 
train, evidently seeing a comrade off. 

The second jerk now happened, and 
to my surprise the train began to 
move. The reason of this unusual 
and undignified haste on the engine’s 
part soon became apparent, for just 
as I was beginning to congratulate 
myself, British fashion, upon my 
solitude, a Spectacle arrested my 
wandering glance. 

A little black-garbed man was pro- 
ceeding at a very rapid rate down the 
platform under great difficulties. He 
was encumbered by a long and heavy 
overcoat, not black, like the rest of 
his clothes, but of a large, loud check. 
It was far too big for him—also, inci- 
dentally, the month was August. The 
coat radiated ponderously in his 
rear as he sped. A heavy grey muffler 
encircled his neck twice, and yetjleft 
enough superfluous material to form 


two pennants which flapped in the 
breeze behind him. A black felt kat— 
too large by many sizes—with an 
exceedingly broad brim, was jammed 
down to his eyes, by means of a hand 
that was already occupied with a 
loose umbrella; there was also a 
precarious bundle under the same 
arm. His left hand held a stick and 
a bag, while a straw basket took up 
the unstable position corresponding 
with the bundle. 

I laughed. Then suddenly, as he 
drew nearer, I caught a glimpse of 
his face, and this transformed my 
laugh into an exclamation of horror. 
The face was completely and per- 
fectly green, a pale pea-green from 
brow to neck, with one ghastly ex- 
ception ; for in the neighbourhood of 
the right cheek-bone was an un- 
healed wound, big as a penny piece, 
and highly revolting to behold. For 
the rest, he had three moustachios, 
short, sharp, and black, two under his 
nose, where moustachios belong, the 
third pointing downwards below his 
nether lip in the place of a beard. His 
black eyes were disturbed, and be- 
seeching. 

The unhappy man’s approach occu- 
pied a very small number of seconds ; 
it was phenomenal, meteoric. 

The speed of the train was increas- 
ing. 

My first sensation of horrified 
amazement, was succeeded by one of 
lively sympathy, and I longed to assist 
the green, but energetic traveller. 
Acting, therefore, upon this impulse I 
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flung open the door, and gesticulated 
vigorously. He saw me, and while 
the various authorities were still in 
a state of noisy, but purely theoretical 
expostulation, he made one last soul- 
inspiring effort, and reached my com- 
partment. I spread my feet and the 
miscellaneous luggage shot, piece by 
piece, to safety. At this point a 
porter, a Napoleon among porters, 
realised that the exigencies of the 
situation demanded a form of argu- 
ment altogether more sudden, more 
concentrated than the most silver 
eloquence could hope to be. This 
astute porter then, with grim deter- 
mination written upon his silent 
countenance, darted up to the little 
green man and caught him round the 
midst as he trotted alongside ; simul- 
taneously he of the countenance 
seized a certain brass rail. The strug- 
gling pair dragged opposite the open- 
ing. I, oblivious of the law, bent 
down and took a firm hold of the 
Frenchman below the arms. 

There being no time to arbitrate, 
we tugged-of-war. 

We pulled very hard indeed, and 
the train went faster and faster. 

We kept on pulling. 

Then, just as I thought the little 
man was going to come apart, 
Napoleon let go and fell away, not 
lacking in valour, but a victim of 
circumstance. 

I finished drawing in the French- 
man and placed him, breathing hard, 
in a corner. I shut the door, and 
bestowed a last glance upon the 
disappearing platform with its angry 
officers, and highly appreciative spec- 
tators; indeed the latter appeared 
to be convulsed, depending upon one 
another for support. 

I seated myself, and for the second 
time my grin was frozen by a side 
glimpse of my companion’s face, and 
I began to doubt whether, in allowing 
myself to be so far carried away by the 
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spirit of the chase, I had acted with 
wisdom. The Frenchman’s gratitude, 
however, tended to ease my mind. He 
steadied the enormous hat, unwound 
the stuffy muffler, removed the huge 
overcoat, straightened the most volu- 
minous black silk cravat that I have 
ever seen, mopped his horrible emerald 
brow, resumed his seat and remarked : 

“ Merct msieu. . . pheul .. .” 

Then he fanned himself. 

His general effect—apart from the 
extraordinary points above mentioned 
—was the reverse of alarming; he 
was short, and he was round, exceed- 
ingly round ; indeed I do not at the 
moment recollect having seen at any 
time a rounder little man. But his 
gruesome complexion ! 

I felt a coldness down my back. 
Sane men do not give themselves green 
complexions, even granting that sane 
men colour their faces at all... . 
And I had helped him to escape! 

I stole another look at him, then 
gasped, shut my eyes, gripped the 
seat tightly and counted seventeen in 
German; for I noticed that he had 
but one eyebrow, and this was orange 
in hue, while his hair was trimmed in 
a way that words cannot begin to 
describe. 

My nerve was gone, and I felt faint, 
but he set about stowing his luggage, 
and so I had to keep my senses, in 
order that I should not impede him 
in the slightest degree. My eyes 
followed his every movement, fascin- 
nated. I saw anxiety—deep anxiety 
in his face. 

I am naturally of a nervous dis- 
position, and when, for the third time, 
he regained his corner seat, the 
silence and the horror of the situation 
began to tell upon me. I must do 
something if I meant to keep my 
own mental equilibrium. I did not 
want to shriek or rush violently 
down the corridor. . Ah, the 
corridor ; curiously I had forgotten 
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the’ corridor. The thought of it 
strengthened me and I was surprised 
at the calmness of my voice as I 
ventured the remark : 

** Well, we caught it, »’est-ce pas ?”’ 
and I smiled in an ingratiating man- 
ner. He started so violently that I 
edged nearer the door, and he eyed 
me suspiciously from under the orange 
eyebrow. 

*““Pardon, m’sieu?” he said, in a 
voice tremulous with fright. 

“IT was only saying,” I replied, 
‘that that was a very narrow squeak 
—I mean escape for you.” 

“The effect of this simple remark 
upon him was astounding; he 
dropped his handkerchief, caught his 
breath quickly and shrank back into 
the corner; his eyes grew large and 
his expression developed from one 
of suspicion into one of terror; while 
drops of perspiration broke out upon 
his ghastly brow. I was taken aback, 
although my confidence was con- 
siderably restored. I repeated my 
remark in French, and picked up 
the handkerchief for him. 

“Oh,” he exclaimed, with a sigh 
of relief, “‘ you refer, without doubt, 
to the train—the catching?” He 
spoke in a tone so questioning that 
I replied : 

“Of course. To what else could I 
be referring ?”’ At which some of his 
former anxiety returned, and he 
regarded me with the uneasy stare 
of a man weighing doubts. 

“You have arrived also in this 
train at Clusy ?”’ he asked. 

““I have travelled from Paris 
this morning,’ I _ replied, not 
quite knowing which reading to 
adopt. 

“Ah!” His relief was obvious. 

There was an interval of silence. 
At any rate he was not dangerous ; 
further, it was clear that he was in 
trouble. I am by nature the most 
sympathetic of men; manifestly a 
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conversation was necessary. I led at 
random : 

‘*Clusy, I have heard, is a pleasant 
town; I have often wished to stop 
there, but unfortu - 

‘Talk not to me of Clusy,” he in- 
terrupted almost hysterically, waving 
his handkerchief about. 

“Truly, now that you remind me, 
you did seem rather anxious to leave 
the town.” 

I smiled, but it was easy to see 
that the jest did not appeal to him ; 
in fact, it seemed to hurt, so I apolo- 
gised, whereat there came tears into 
the little man’s pathetic eyes, and 
he held out his hand, which I grasped 
with vigour. 

Again there was a pause. 

I am forced to own that low curi- 
osity was fast replacing sympathy. 
Was this emotional Latin person going 
to head me off at every turn? At 
last I came straight to the point. 
Collecting all my sympathy, I re- 
marked, with an expression calcu- 
lated to inspire much confidence : 

‘“'You seem to be in some trouble, 
monsieur. Now, if I—if there is any- 


thing that I—could—er ot 
“Trouble! Mon dieu!” He 
paused. ‘‘ Yes, m’sieu; trouble ; 


trouble indeed.”’ 

He looked about the compartment 
as if to assure himself there was no 
third person present. The word 
seemed to appeal to him. He at- 
tempted a tragic laugh. 

‘* Trouble enough, m’sieu ; trouble’ 
(he leaned forward, and his voice sank 
to a hoarse whisper) “ of such a great- 
ness and horror that even you, m’sieu, 
accompanied as you are by the heart 
of so great a kindness by means of 
which you offer to extend it to mc; 
you would if you knew all thus spurn 
me instead henceforth from the foot, 
m’sieu.” He suited the action to the 
word, and paused for more breath and 
an application of the handkerchief. 
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This complex assertion needed some 
moments of logical digestion before I 
arrived at its inwardness. Sympathy 
was plainly demanded, but curiosity 
had by this time so far outrun my 
sympathy that I felt myself a hypo- 
crite as I answered : 

‘* The contrary, monsieur, I assure 
you. Did I not help you into the 
moving train, defying the wild indig- 
nant clamour of enraged officials ? I, 
too, am a law-breaker. We are 
fellow——” 

It was quite clear that this attempt 
to make light of his trouble was 
meeting with no approval; he was 
shaking his head sadly. 

The flame of my curiosity leapt 
even higher. 

“That your trouble is deep, mon- 
sieur, I see plainly. Why not then 
allow me to share it ? I was able to 
help you in a small matter of train- 
catching, possibly I may be of use 
in a more important affair; at all 
events, be assured that you have my 
confidence.” With that I held out 
my hand again ; he seized and wrung 
it tillit pained me; tears stood in his 
eyes as he answered : - 

“What a merciful Providence has 
sent me so immediately such a good 
friend!’ Then he added: “ Ah, but 
await. You do not know it, you are as 
yet unaware, m’sieu, and as for me, 
how could I blame if you, enlightened, 
would take away from me again your 
so kindly extended compassion, of 
which I am the man most unworthy 
to receive it.” 

Again his burning eyes searched 
the compartment and returned to 
my face. 

“Sir!” he cried in a hoarse emo- 
tional tremor, “you now converse 
with the criminal murderer !” 

This was worse than I expected. 
This totally eclipsed my most Piran- 
esian anticipations. My blood seemed 
to congeal; then the lunacy theory 
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caught me again. A_ homicidal 
maniac! The idea was not invigor- 
ating. Suppose he should suddenly 
desire to kill me! I did not like the 
thought at all; however, a glance at 
his fearsome but perturbed counten- 
ance tended to calm my nerves. The 
tense, suffering stare seemed to indi- 
cate that if he were truly a murderer, 
the trait had not yet become firmly 
established, had not become a man- 
nerism, a hobby, as it were. 

‘““T have no doubt,” I said, ‘* even 
before I hear the account, monsieur, 
that you were quite justified.” 

At that he broke down completely 
and wept. 

“Ah, no, no, no, m/’sieu!” he 
wailed, swaying to and fro head in 
hands. ‘“‘ No, no, no, no,” he sobbed 
in muffled tones, “‘ not justified ; not 
justified. It was an accident.” 

I own it. [ ama brute. I experi- 
enced a shock of keen disappointment. 
I looked upon him in my immoral 
soul as a fraud! However, observing 
his distress, I became more human. 
“Tell me about it,’’ I suggested en- 
ticingly, and so I had his account, 
with many pauses and hesitations, 
and sighs, and doleful shruggings and 
wringings of hands, but entirely 
devoid of punctuation : 

“My name is Alphonse Gigot, I am 
traveller of a certain lace firm and am 
all alone last night at Clusy, and in the 
evening [ resort, of course, to a café 
and have no sooner sit down than one 
comes up to me with scorn and im- 
politeness in his face and he says to 
me some long words that I am at a 
loss to comprehend, but I plainly 
observe that he insults me, so very 
evidently that I become therefore 
with rapidity indignant, and the waiter 
arrives and another and I reply sharp 
to him—I have forgot my words— 
and the big man take my chair at the 
back as if to throw me away, but at 
thatl rise upand he almost falls down, 
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and more men arrive and he becomes 
even more rude and those others they 
take up the words and there is much 
confusion, and I unfortunately so far 
lose my presence of mind as to inject 
the containts of a matches stand into 
the face of the rude man, such was my 
unfortunately indignation, and at 
this he seemed much more disturbed 
than formerly, and more and more 
did the young men come up, who saw 
the seriousness of the whole matter 
and took us each to a side and some 
came very kindly with me to another 
café where they regaled me well and 
made remarks about the rude man, 
how disgusting he was, and they were 
so kind and so interested that we all 
stayed for some time in great enjoy- 
ment of each other’s company, and 
they talked of duel matters and things 
of which I am all too ignorant. And 
then to us came one evidently held in 
high estimation among them, for they 
made place to him and paid serious 
attention to his sayings. It was that 
he bore me a challenge and I must 
fight the rude man at the dawn of the 
day after. I am much elate and they 
assist me to a chair and thence to a 
table from which I assert that I will 
fight no less than seven such high 
hand villains so that they shout: 
* Here speak the spirits of the ancient 
France!’ and they regale me again ; 
they are very kind to me, these young 
fellows. They arrange it all for me; 
pistols it is to be and they give me 
good instruction and accompany me 
to my hotel and sing a song in honour 
of me under my window and I think I 
sing the “ Marseillaise”’ to them; and 
that one who had borne the message 
is to be his second and another of 
equal, if not greater, respect among 
them is to be mine; so they cheer me, 
and depart, and iny second is to be 
with me at the sunrising and I am so 
fatigué that I throw myself clothed 
upon my bed and sleep till I am 
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shaken up by the young man, my 
second, and awake with—what do 
you say—gizzy 2?” (I nodded, it was 
a good word). “ And the room is ap- 
parently in revolution about myself, 
and such a headache as, thank heaven, 
I hope to never have again, though 
some of it remains even now—and I 
was not at all well, but the young 
man bathed my head with great skill 
and tender kindness, seeming to know 
the right places as if he were meédectn ; 
but my anger was already as nothing, 
I tell him that I am not thirsty for 
the blood of any man, but only water. 
Said I, doubtless it is all misunder- 
stand and is thoroughly explicable, 
but all to no purpose; he dealt me 
a look as if I read in it: ‘Are you 
afraid?’ but such was his deep 
knowing that he said no word; so 
I must needs steel my chest and make 
determination there and then that I 
will stand up as Frenchmen have 
ever done and shoot the empty air 
and get shoot—shot.” (I still think 
that his expression hardly does justice 
to his valiant countrymen). “ And 
so we come to the field among the 
trees on the outsides of Clusy, and not 
a man nor women nor child in sight, 
but only the little group of kindly 
persons with the faces all too serious ; 
and my knees bent under me with 
the weight of my illness, not that I 
was afraid; as you know the French- 
man can look at the face of death into 
the eye without wincing and I saw 
that my finale was approaching me 
with rapidity ; he looked very fierce, 
this rude savage man. The arranging 
took a long time and it seemed as if 
the sun and the moon had stood still, 
and then, all of a suddenly, I thought 
of Monsieur Pierre and the Business 
and what could he do without me 
whom he had so often pressed by the 
hand and said just a day before: 
* Of all my three travellers, Alphonse, 
I could spare them every one all 
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except one only, but ome of them, 
Alphonse, one of them.’ And I felt 
a whole mountain in my throat. Ah, 
that old Monsieur Pierre might have 
been there to witness my disease ! 

‘“ At length we stood opposite one 
another ; oh, the hours ! and at length 
one was speaking to us—I understood 
not what—and was holding a white 
silken—mouchoiy—handkerchief, in 
his fingers, just as they had tell me. 

“Take careful aim,’ says my 
second slowly, with dead gloom in 
his voice. Ah, careful aim, too, did I 
take at a tree upon the neighbouring 
yornzon. Then—Tvots/ The report 
was as one. Oh the horror of it, 
monsieur! I knew not if I was alive 
nor dead, but I saw him scream and 
clip his hand to his head and com- 
mence dropping like a tree with a 
groan that cut me to the speed. I 
shrieked aloud in complete horror 
and cast to a side the hated blood- 
stained instrument, and then all was 
a nothing and blackness reigned.” 

He paused in his narrative and 
sighed heavily. 


‘Well ?’’ I hinted. He resumed: 


““T came to myself once more in 
another place under the trees sur- 
rounded by a large swarm of well- 
disposed persons—many more than 
I had thought to have witnessed the 
fray. Said I, ‘Does he exist ? Oh 
tell me that he exists!’ They shook 
their heads with sighs. ‘Such deadly 
aim,’ says one; ‘how can you dream 
that he any longer exists ?’ ‘ Right in 
the middle of the forehead!’ cries 
another, ‘I never beheld such accu- 
racy in all my long experience, nor 
such sinister determination.’ ‘And 
you said,’ reproached one of my 
foretime instructors, ‘that you knew 
little of pistols; would that you 
might teach me that little!’ Words 
of horror that froze my blood! In 
vain did I depreciate their unwelcome 
praises; ‘He is then a corpse?’ I 
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almost shrieked, and was answered by 
silent glances that told me all. ‘Oh, 
dire man,’ says one, ‘ ruthless, uner- 
ring, implacable as Fate; I would not 
willingly be your enemy!’ And I ? 
What could I say ? What could I do ? 

“Then they wake to activity as 
from a trance : ‘Something must be 
done,’ I hear one address. ‘We, your 
friends, will not forsake you; but 
already our foemen may be at work 
toward revenge; what we do must be 
done with speed and soon. Yow 
must be disguised.’ So amid my groans 
they set to cutting my hair a little 
and touch my face a little with 
dramatic tints, just to alter the ex- 
pression a little—ah, m’sieu, I per- 
ceive you observe now that I mention 
it; then they—my good friends— 
give me this hat and this coat and 
these other things, and they say to 
one another that my very family 
would not be a little surprised to see 
me now, such concern did they take 
for me. Then a cab appears from 
somewhere, and they thrust me 
within, and my second, and we drive 
quietly to my hotel and to his advice 
I give him the money and he pays— 
Mon dieu! He has forgot to give me 
back again my bourse! Iam a tem- 
porary pauper! A hundred fifty 
franc! Ah well! so he pays the bill 
—of course I shall hear of him and 
he will send; he has my card. Ah 
well! and he brings my belongs from 
the hotel and then a long roundabout 
drive to the station, making as to 
have come from the country surround- 
ing, and at the station there are many 
of the young men to meet me and 
surround me and bring me with care 
to the platform, wishing me well and 
pressing a ticket into my hands. At 
the last moment they urge me to 
dash for a certain carriage where I 
am waited for and the door is open ; 
but the carriage is far and the train 
is already in motion; there is no 
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time, but I see your helping hand send 
a nearer door flying open and—voila, 
m’sieu; you are aware of the con- 
tinuation !”’ 

He closed his green-lidded eyes and 
sank back exhausted. 

‘*Perhaps he is not dead after all,”’ I 
suggested hopefully, but his look of 
reproach quelled my hope. However, 
the telling had quieted him. 

About this time the situation be- 
came complicated by another matter. 
It was approaching noon, and I could 
not hide from myself that I was 
hungry. Dining cars begin to fill up 
at this hour, yet I did not wish to 
appear heartless to my companion. 
Nevertheless, after a while my 
physical feelings overcame my deli- 
cacy, and I endeavoured to broach 
the subject : 

“Well,” I ventured, “there is 
nothing to be gained by fasting—is 
there ? Shall we go to the dining 

“Eat! m’sieu! Eat! With the 
gore of a creature fellow still dripping 
from my guilty palms!—lI speak, 
of course, in parabole,’’ he added, 
glancing at his “ guilty palms.”” Then 
with a despondent sigh he relapsed 
once more into his corner, and a 
tragic silence ensued, punctuated by 
the throb of the train over the 
metals. 

It occurred to me that his refusal 
was just as well, after all, for the un- 
usual colour scheme of the Clusy 
students might have created an alto- 
gether false impression in the dining 
car. This reflection, however, did 
not appease my appetite, yet I 
hesitated to leave the unfortunate 
man alone. 

I heard a sound—Was I mistaken ? 
I listened intently 

No; there was no room for doubt ; 
in the vernacular it is known as 
snoring. 

My pale green worker of iniquity 
was asleep. Poor fellow ; he needed it. 
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I rose quietly and made my erratic 
way through the swaying corridor 
towards food. 

And so much for Monsieur Gigot. 


As I stood steadying myself in the 
doorway of the dining car I perceived 
that I was already too late. There 
were tables for four and tables for 
two, all occupied. At the far end of 
the car stood another unfortunate 
in the same predicament as myself. 
He was a tall, corpulent, frock- 
coated Englishman, of wan and jaun- 
diced aspect. I was in the act of 
turning away when two men arose 
from one of the smaller tables and 
departed. Needless to say, I appro- 
priated one of the vacant seats; the 
queer Englishman took the other. 

Eager to speak to a person who 
was not in distress, I hazarded : 

““A pleasant day for travelling, is 
it not ?” 

He started; I groaned. Was this 
everybody’s starting day ? 

“Eh? Ah, yes; just so!” 

He sprinkled his syllables about. 

‘* For those who can enjoy pleasant 
days and travelling,’’ he added, dole- 
fully. 

There was no mistaking it ; here 
was another case of distress. I did 
not press the conversation further. 
The objectionable man started again 
when the waiter brought his soup ; 
the bowl steamed unheeded in front 
of him and was replaced successively 
by other dishes which he scarcely 
tasted. My curiosity, overfed and 
dozing as it was, was piqued. Was 
this a broker broke; or an abscond- 
ing gentleman; or a Disinherited 
Knight ? or What? There he sat, 
twiddling his empty wine glass and 
gazing abstractedly through it and 
beyond. 

The people departed by ones and 
twos. At last we were left alone 
with the uneasy waiter. The Mystery 
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continued to twiddle his glass, 
oblivious of the universe. He was 
big, yellow, tired, despondent, pom- 
pous and conceited, with a suggestion, 
I thought, of sham fierceness, but the 
keynote of his expression was abject 
misery. A complacent braggart, I 
fancied, when in health. He poured 
out the remaining wine, drank it off, 
and twiddled the glass again for a 
moment. Then without warning he 
‘eapt to his feet as suddenly as his 

orporation would allow, and with an 
indescribable exclamation, brought 
the wine-glass crashing down upon 
the table with such violence that its 
shattered fragments flew twinkling 
about the car among the tables and 
chairs. 

“By heaven, sir!” he cried in an 

overwrought voice, “ and what would 
you have done, I should like to 
know?” 
i Here,” I soliloquised from behind 
my chair, “here, we have what is 
technically known as an unexpected 
development.” 

At this point the unhappy waiter 
created a diversion by demanding an 
explanation—on a cash basis. The 
Englishman’s truculence vanished like 
snow in spring. 

‘“Ah; so sorry. Dropped it, 
y know. Sotxante centimes, never 
mind the change—go away—GoO 
AWAY!” Turning to me, he said: 
‘“T’m sure I beg your pardon.” 

‘““ Have some coffee ? ” I suggested. 

“That is very good of you, sir, 
I will, with pleasure.” 

He pronounced “sir” in a grand- 
iloquent, stage - pedagogue manner 
that was almost amusing. 

When we had seated ourselves once 
more and I had taken a piece of glass 
out of my waistcoat pocket, it oc- 
curred to me that [had better prevent, 
if possible, the settling down of an- 
other brown study, so, taking up, as 
it were, the thread of the narrative, 
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and adopting, as far as I was able, 
his own manner, I began : 

“You did me the honour just now 
of asking in what way I would have 
acted under certain circumstances. If 
you will be so kind as to favour me 
with some slight outline of the cir- 
cumstances to which you were refer- 
ring, nothing would give me greater 
pleasure, I assure you, than to bring 
my whole mind—for what it is worth 
—to bear upon the problem.” 

“Ah,” he replied, ‘‘am I correct 
in my conclusion that you are an 
Englishman ? ” 

“ Perfectly correct.” 

“J, too,am proud to point... ” 
(I cannot remember all he said of his 
line of progenitors; I glide over at 
least two paragraphs) “... that I 
am a man of some spirit, perchance 
you may have observed ”—(I shook 
out of my sleeve a piece of glass that 
was beginning to bite}—“ I am pos- 
sessed also of a vivid imagination ; 
thereis about me something of the Don 
Quixote, something of the d’Artagnan, 
something, perhaps, of the Hamlet ; I 
am speaking, I hope, without con- 
ceit.” His fat voice ceased long 
enough for him to take a few short, 
asthmatic breaths. I experienced a 
keen, telepathic pang of premonitory 
dread. He continued. “J am in 
great distress; I am drawn hither 
and thither by contending influences 
within me. Do you see a little 
black spot toward the middle of my 
forehead ? Well, thereby hangs a 
tale ; a tale of life and death, and yet 
it is neither enthralling nor long. 
From the stage we would reject it as 
shallow, yet upon the stage of Real 
Life. Listen ; and judge.” 

He held up a commanding hand, 
then placed it Napoleon-wise in his 
buttoned coat. (The waiter brought 
our coffee.) The man drew from his 
pocket a wallet, and from that a 
card. Selecting one of two fountain 
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pens, he wrote upon it, then handed 
the card to me. 

*““SYLVANUS TWOMLEY,” 

Murderer. 
The last word was written in red ink. 
I sighed; for even crime palls after 
a while. However, seeing that there 
was no escape, I drew out a card of 
my own, and wrote upon it :— 
Murderers’ Friend.” 

The subtle humour of the apos- 
trophe following the “s’” was lost 
upon him, of course ; in any case his 
thoughts were concentrated upon 
himself. I leaned back, half listening, 
half asleep, and guessed at the nodding 
places while he babbled on in his 
grandiose manner, craving copious 
sympathy. 

A Frenchman had commandeered 
his—T womley’s—seat at a café during 
his — Twomley’s — absence. Asked 
him—Frenchman—to- get out. 
Wouldn’t. Great excitement. Many 
words. Large crowd. Men take 
sides. Duel arranged. Meeting took 
place at a “certain rural spot ” that 
morning at dawn. His rage had 
cooled. He looked upon the affair, as 
it were, with the eyes of the third 
party. It passed as a drama before 
him. He could not realise that he 
was about to play a part—Ah, what 
a part! It would seem, however, 
that this lion-heart never quailed ; 
it also appeared that he—had—deter- 
mined — not — to— kill —the— man! 
He was, he said, totally unable to 
describe his feelings (nevertheless, 
being Twomley, he tried for the 
better part of an hour). They—his 
feelings—would beggar the descrip- 
tive powers of a war correspondent. 
He was, moreover, perfectly calm, 
his hand was rock-steady. He aimed 
at a point exactly thirty-six inches to 
the right of his opponent’s ear, yet 
he shot his man! He had seen him 
fall forward—“ crumpling up,’ he 
said, “‘ like an egg-shell.”” Meanwhile, 
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a spark from his own priming had 
burnt his forehead, and a vivid imagi- 
nation with the aid of highly-strung 
nerves, had magnified this into his 
death-blow ; whereupon he promptly 
lost consciousness. 

He awoke shivering, like the pro- 
verbial aspen. His second was sitting 
beside him, and a few others, with 
melancholy faces. 

‘“You need not have killed him,” 
remonstrated his second reproach- 
fully. (As in M. Gigot’s case the 
students’ remarks had burned a per- 
manent place in his memory.) I will 
continue in Sylvanus Twomley’s own 
words, as far as I can remember 
them :— 

‘** Heavens!’ I shrieked, ‘is it 
true? Have I killed him ?’ 

*** They took it away half an hour 
ago, my second replied in a hollow, 
colourless voice that sent icy chills 
careering up and down my spine. 
‘You, who are such a dead shot, 
why did you not merely wing him ? 
Would not an ear, or, at most, 
a limb, have amply sufficed ? But you,’ 
here my second shuddered, ‘have 
made such a hole in his face as a 
man might put his hand through.’ 

“In vain did I tell him the truth, 
how the ancient pistol must have 
been inaccurate and miscarried; he 
merely shook his head and replied : 

‘* “How often has that excuse been 
made when blood has cooled. Ah, 
you unforgiving English; you are 
made of iron.’ 

*** But now we must consider the 
mode of escape,’ said another. 

‘*As for myself, my mind was in 
too great pandemonium to think 
clearly, so of course I took their 
advice, which was to go quietly 
to my hotel, pay up, and depart un- 
obtrusively by the first express ; 
some of them would see me at the 
station. 

‘* As I proceeded to follow out this 
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plan, I regained my mental balance, 
and acted with all the cunning of 
the confirmed criminal, explaining 
jovially to waiters, chambermaids, 
and those that came in my way, 
that I made it an invariable rule 
both to take a matutinal walk and 
to begin a journey early in the day, 
thus to explain not only my absence, 
but also my departure, and hence to 
divert any possible suspicion. 

‘* My friends met me at the station, 
and saw me safely into my train 
—waiting with me, in fact, until it 
started, which I consider kind and 
good of them. Sir, you have my 
tale; for the rest, I have been spend- 
ing a most distressing forenoon——”’ 

I will cut off the peroration, which 
was large and pointless, like the 
perorator and his voice. 

I began to see how the students’ 
intended denouement had been spoiled 
through delaying M. Gigot just a 
little too long, so that he had been 
unable to enter the Englishman’s 
compartment at the last moment. 
It was manifest that Providence had 
chosen me as an_ instrument’ of 
enlightenment, and peace-bringing to 
these unhappy mortals. . 

‘““Mr. Twomley,” I said suddenly, 
‘*“supposing the Frenchman is not 
dead at all?” His withering look 
was sufficient, but—being Twomley— 
it was necessary that he should speak 
as well: 

“Sir,” he said, “after your sym- 
pathetic attention, I had not looked 
for these trivial false hopes.” 

How to explain? How to bring 
them together ? I was at a loss. 

An impatient, pig-like squeal from 
the engine, accompanied by a sudden 
application of the brakes, showed 
me there was no time to waste. I 
must act now; the train was stop- 
ping; my poor little Gigot might 
take it into his head to get out; 
people might get in. Either way, M. 
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Gigot stood a fair chance of being 
detained and questioned about his 
appearance; driven, perhaps, to the 
madhouse with the help of his garbled 
and absurd attempts to explain. At 
the best there would be two forlorn 
mortals wandering the earth, op- 
pressed by the terrible burden of 
having murdered each other. A 
second application of the brakes 
brought the train to a running speed. 
My confusion increased. My brain 
refused to work. What to do? Oh 
for a grain of the students’ ingenuity ! 

For a third time the brake gripped 
the wheels; we were crawling to a 
standstill ! 

I jumped to my feet. It must be 
now or never. 

‘* Come,” I said breathlessly. “ Let 
us go to my compartment, where we 
can smoke and consider what is to 
be done.” 

To my relief he got up and followed 
me in silence, knocking out his pipe 
as he came. Arriving at the compart- 
ment, I was pleased to find M. Gigot 
still asleep ; he had slipped down a 
little, and his chin was upon his 
chest, so that the huge hat concealed 
everything that was—as it were— 
distinctive about him. I took my 
place at his side and began, with 
nervous fingers, to prepare a cigarette. 
Twomley sat opposite me, still occu- 
pied with his pipe. How should I 
begin. 

A sharp yelp from the engine was 
followed by two loud puffs and a 
roar, as the driving wheels skidded 
on the rails. The jerk sent the French- 
man’s hat off. He started awake and 
sat up frightened, then rubbed his 
eyes and yawned. 

Suddenly his body became rigid, 
and his fingers gripped his knees like 
talons. His eyes stretched wider 
and wider, till I feared for their 
safety. The picture he made was 
nothing short of appalling. A low 
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moan escaped his loose lips; I saw 
one hand moving stealthily towards 
the handle of the door. Then came 
another roaring discharge from the 
engine. With a flash of paralysing 
horror I realised his object—the speed 
was increasing—I clutched his wrist. 
As I did so there was a blood-curdling 
shriek from the other side of the 
compartment, followed by a crash of 
glass as Twomley’s elbow penetrated 
a window. The next moment the 
Englishman was in the corridor 
struggling with a door. In panic I 
dropped my hold upon the French- 
man and leapt for Twomley—in time 
to see the door swing shut. Simul- 
taneously I heard the door behind 
me slam, and rebounding to the com- 
partment, I found it empty! 

The puffs grew loud and steady ; 
we were gathering way rapidly. J 
hesitated for an instant, and then 
rushed to the Frenchman’s window 
and leaned out. Thank heaven! 
There he sat, some thirty yards be- 
hind; feet wide apart, check coat 


half on, and much spread out, and a 
wrecked collar trying to act the part 
of his missing headgear. 
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With courage renewed, I hastened 
across to Twomley’s door. Yes, he 
appeared to be safe, too, but verv 
much involved in a hedge; then 
we swung round a curve, he wa: 
hidden from view. I caught one last 
fleeting glimpse of a pea-green com- 
plexion shining in the sun, and then 
M. Gigot passed out of my life; so 
with a sigh of heartfelt gratitude I 
made both doors fast and returned 
to my lonely seat. 


Did they meet and embrace in the 
hot, silent desert of the Permanen’ 
Way? 

The little fat man and the big fat 
man ? 

Exceedingly dishevelled ? 

Did they ever recover their Tespec- 
tive “‘ belongs ”’ ? 

I cannot tell; I hope so. 

I know that Alphonse did not: get 
back his voluminous muffler ; I wear 
it myself not infrequently, in fog- 
time. 

Nor did Sylvanus recover his 
little black briar pipe, [ keep 
that, too, like rosemary, for remem- 
brance. 
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“IN THE COOL WET GLENS,” 


BY THE STREAMS OF SUMMER 


By ARTHUR TYSILIO JOHNSON 


‘Alas! that Spring should vanish 

with the Rose ! 

That Youth’s sweet-scented “‘manu- 
script should close ! 

The Nightingale that in the Branches 
Sang, 

Ah ! whence and whither flown again, 
who knows!” 

—RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 


HEN the feverish haste of 
W May has at last subsided 
and the guests that were 

bidden to the wedding 

feast of Spring are one by one 
passing silently away; when the 
lingering refrain of the music 
wanders like a memory down the 
listening valleys, and the hedges 


are bearing their garlands of roses 


through the Summer fields, we know 
that Spring has already turned to go, 
taking youth’s young heart with her. 
From the earliest days of “little un- 
blown breasts and child-eyed looks ”’ 
to the full flower of maturity the 
earth has ministered to her, yielded 
to her most capricious wishes and 
decked her with the fairest jewels 
which the broad mother-gardens of 
the country could yield. 

Bird-song and blossom have accom- 
panied her, happiness and promise 
taken her by both hands. Now she is 
the rose-crowned queen. of Summer 
with all the abounding beauty of the 
earth at her feet.. The cup of life is 
filled to the brim as the valleys are 
filled with sunlight. All that she set 
out to do is done. Everything has 
been accomplished in the fulness of 
time. And now she is the Summer 
queen idling on a bed of roses, throw- 
ing her voluptuous kisses on her 


flower-scented breath to each passing 
lover. And then, like a full-blown 
flower that has flaunted its gayest 
colours, that has offered its hidden 
sweets and happiest smiles to each 
little minister of love who hummed 
along on his unconscious errand, 
until the withering petals are folded 
over its heart or cast sadly away, 
the Summer wraps the drapery of her 
green boughs about her and falls 
asleep—dreaming. . Dreaming, per- 
haps, of the great consummation of 
Love—the meridian of life—of the 
pathos of the harvest, of the promise 
which will dwell in every little ripen- 
ing seed. : 

To the angler the month of roses is 
often the best of the whole season, 
more especially in the country of the 
May fly. But when the waters in our 
northern streams begin to run down, 
and Summer hangs her foliage darkly 
over the cool gorges through which 
the white streams rush, and it is very 
hot struggling over boulder and under 
briar, [like better to live the Summer 
life, and think only of fishing as a 
drowsy joy. Indeed, there never was 
a better excuse for idling than Summer 
angling, and the man who will hang 
his waders on a willow tree, and give 
himself up wholly and entirely to the 
sunshine is “‘a man for a’ that,” and 
none the less a sportsman. True, the 
fisherman whose brief holiday always 
falls when streams are low and trout 
immovable deserves our respect, if 
not our sympathy, for the persevering 
way in which he flogs the unre- 
sponsive water. Poor mortal! Per- 
haps he has never felt the grip of an 
April trout, nor the “‘run”’ of some 
old veteran in the mad days of May, 
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with a Green Drake in his gills. 
It is his lot to fish when more fortunate 


anglers are drifting on the season’s. 


tide. Still, he appears to enjoy every 
hour of it. Hope springs eternal in 
this angler’s breast. Every shallow 
pool is a new possibility, every cast 
begets a fresh enthusiasm. The 
plague of flies and the attention of 
the “ fretful midge ”’ are trials bravely 
endured. The empty basket and the 
unkind remarks of unsympathetic 
friends only spur him on to more 
strenuous efforts on the morrow. 

The Summer stream is to me an 
Eden of delicious ease. It is now, 
more than at any other time, a retreat 
of listless delight. To be “lulled to 
slumbers soft’’ by the whispers of 
the water down among the reed stems 
and the forget-me-nots; to throw 
oneself body and soul into the em- 
brace of a warm, generous-hearted 
Summer; toshare with all nature the 
slumberous ease of the season, is the 
angler’s birthright. It is, so to speak, 
a part of his sport. And that is why 
the ardent enthusiast who turns up 
every year with the regularity of a 
bank holiday is, to me at least, an 
object for pity, though he may not 
think so. 

To walk across country in the fresh 
morning, equipped with the essential 
tackle, and to gradually allow one- 
self to yield to the sunshine, to the 
increasing warmth, to fall in love 
with the open flower of Summer, and 
to idle with one’s rod and creel repos- 
ing close by, is a deeper pleasure 
than could ever be realised on a 
casual saunter with a walking-stick, 
forexample. To peel off our waders, or 
get some kind friend to do it for us, in 
the heat of the day is a relief blessed 
above all others. It gives a sensation 
of incomparable pleasure, and, what is 
more, it is the angler’s own and can- 
not be bought with gold. And, then, 
those hazy remnants of reproving 
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conscience that remind us, perhaps, 
that we might have given the trout 
a better chance, that a change of flies 
to a smaller pattern would possibly 
have produced some satisfactory re- 
sult, that the entomology of the 
waterside is full of an entrancing 
mystery asking to be understood, 
that if we went higher up the river 
we might have got a rise—these and 
other passing pricks of a gentle kind 
only give a greater zest to the idle- 
ness. The very fact of thinking them 
over makes the ease and luxury a 
fuller and more intense delight. 

To allow fishing to become the 
serious business that it evidently was 
to the angler who has bequeathed to 
us the following lines :— 


The flask frae my pocket 
I poured into the socket, 
For I was provokit unto the last degree ; 
And to my way o’ thinkin’, 
There’s naething for't but drinkin’, 
When a trout he lies winkin’ and lauchin’ at me. 


is to risk its being pilloried as a 
despoiler of morals, an evil thing cal- 
culated to render the fall of all those 
who angle a perilously near event. 
To the “unco guid” the language 
that it sometimes involves is only a 
little less serious than the total 
collapse of the moral well-being and 
the inevitable indulgence in the ever- 
ready “ fleskie.”” To be ‘‘ provokit,”’ 
however, because a trout won’t rise is 
a mistake, and no valid excuse for the 
kind of consolation suggested by the 
angler-poet—much less if it is likely 
to incline him towards emptying the 
faithful flask at one fell swoop, as 
suggested by the lines. 

I can understand the disappoint- 
ment, almost despair, of having “nae 
fush’”’ to take home better in the 
ephemeral type of Summer angler 
already mentioned than in those 
stern, philosopher-sportsmen who 
live north of the Cheviots. And, as 
I have already said, those desperate 
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enthusiasts who whip the translucent 
stream with such*dogged persistence, 
who feel the trickle of perspiration 
down the- face, and persuade them- 


selves that they really like it and are 


enjoying it because it is doing them 
so much good, deserve the admiration 
of more fortunate fishermen. But 
still we cannot help feeling a little 
sorry for them, because they are 
missing so much. Their sport is like 
golf when it is all bunkers and no 
putting greens, like billiards on a 
table with no pockets, football with 
no goals. It is all expenditure of 
energy with about as much result 
and finality as a squirrel gets out of 
its revolving cage. It makes one 
think of that puzzle about the snail 
which, on its tedious journey to the 
top of the wall, crawled up one foot 
every day and slid down eleven inches 
every night. And it is all very tiring. 

But to idle among the bracken or 
under it, if you will, with a heaven of 
green interlacing fronds above and a 
sweet earth-smell below, is to join 
hands with Summer and live her life. 
To doze where the drowsy odours of 
water-loving flowers hang heavily on 
the air, to let the afternoon go its 
own slow pace, is to be in sympathy 
not only with the season and the hour, 
but with the lethargic trout, who will 
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not rise before the grey vapours of 
evening have begun to sink upon the 
cooling meadows. And on the virtue 
of idle angling, full, complete and 
whole-hearted, one might write vol- 
umes. But just at this moment I am 
reminded of the gentleman who at 
the annual dinner of the Fly Fishers 
Club the other day quoted the follow- 
ing :— 

The stars of evening shall be dear to her ; 
And ie shall lean her ear in many a secret 
Where rivulets dance their wayward round, 


And beauty: born of murmuring sound 
Shall pass into her face.” 


And he said “ ... I would like to 
think that during those many hours 
we have spent by the riverside some 
of the beauty which, in the case of 
Wordsworth’s heroine, passed into 
her face, may have passed, if only 
transiently, into our hearts and into 
our minds.”’ 

And it is in Summer angling of the 
idle kind,in the warm hug of the sun- 
shine, in the cool wet glens and in 


All the listless joys of Summer shades, 


that we may acquire, more than at 
any other time or place, a little of 
that soul of contentment and rest 
which we often want so badly these 
days. 


“*yOU MUST NOT COME HERE AGAIN," SHE SAID.” 


MRS. PRITCHARD’S SENSE OF DUTY 


By ROBERT BARR 


Illustrated by Chas. Horreil 


man from Australia, or a 

citizen of Canada, wandering 

about London, happened to 
leave the main thoroughfare by the 
narrow street that led to the lane 
which communicated with the court 
which contained Pritchard’s restau- 
rant, and ever after he looked on 
that ancient eating-house as a 
discovery of his own. It was not 
so much the old-world appearance 
of the place that attracted him 
as the legend over the door in 
quaint lettering, “ Rebuilt 1685.” 
“ Rebuilt °—as if this were quite 
a recent improvement, and_ the 
lunching shop had been in active 
operation long before, as, indeed, was 
probably the case. It had doubtless 
been destroyed by the Great Fire, 


GS ten te an American, or a 


and the proprietor had taken nineteen 
years either to accumulate money for 
its reconstruction, or else had waited 
to see if the town were going to 
recover from the calamity that had 
befallen it. 

If the stranger ventured inside he 
found that it had not been refurnished 
since that date either. If he investi- 
gated further and ordered lunch, there 
was every chance that he departed 
grumbling, for the menu offered little 
variety. It proved to be a chop 
house, and if you wanted roast 
beef you had to go elsewhere. Neither 
could you obtain the almost universal 
pint of bitter. They would not even 
send out for beer, as is the custom 
where no license is carried. You 
must be content with coffee or go 
thirsty; but the coffee was the best in 
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London, and an example to much 
more pretentious palaces of the palate. 
The coffee was of such excellence that 
one began to understand the secret of 
the vogue of the coffee houses in the 
time of Addison and the S#ectator. 
No women were allowed in Pritchard’s 
Restaurant as guests, although 
all the waiters were girls in sober 
black costumes, and the propmnetor 
was a woman. It had been the custom 
to cater for men when the place had 
been rebuilt two hundred odd years 
ago, and they had kept on at it. 

Another peculiarity of Pritchard’s 
was the method of payment. The 
guest paid as he took his leave. 
“What have you had, sir ?”’ asked 
the girl. He told her and paid 
according. It wasa relic of a time 
when people trusted each other 
rather more than they do in these 
commercial days. 

It is sorrowful to relate that com- 
mercialism and cheap tea shops with 
plate-glass fronts, gilding, and poor 
tea were gradually extinguishing the 
trade of this two-century-old tavern. 
Even its most devoted adherents saw 
that Pritchard’s could not long com- 
pete against the gaudy palaces on the 
great streets which were paying divi- 
dends of 15 per cent. Old customers 
disappeared, and new ones did not 
find their way to the unfrequented 
court upon which Pritchard’s fronted. 

On those rare occasions when new 
patrons did happen upon the place, 
they were more apt than not to go 
away offended, and not return, for 
they perhaps wanted tea, or beef 
extract, or ale, instead of coffee, and 
they could not get it. It was in vain 
that her friends implored Mrs. Prit- 
chard to make some slight concession 
to modernity. There was no real 
harm in tea, they said, unless you 
took it at the new shops. The tea 
Mrs. Pritchard would provide was sure 
to be delicious. Then why not send 
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out to the “ pub.” at the corner for 
a tankard of beer if a man wanted it ? 
Surely the brewery business was as 
ancient as the City of London itself. 

But Mrs. Pritchard pursed her tight 
lips a little tighter, and shook her 
comely head. Truth to tell, they were 
all a little afraid of her, and to their 
arguments she had one invariable 
answer: Pritchard’s had been kept 
as it was by her late husband, and by 
his father before him, and so on 
through the generations until you 
landed up against the man of 1685, 
who had had the unexampled enter- 
prise to rebuild; and as the place 
was kept then so would it be kept now. 

Habitués of the tavern wondered 
that one so young as Mrs. Pritchard 
should be so set in her ways, but I 
make no doubt they secretly respected 
her the more for her firmness. And 
then, as has been said, the woman’s 
youth may have had something to 
do with it, for Mrs. Pritchard was in 
the first flush of her forty-second year, 
and most of the older frequenters of 
the chop-house experienced a fatherly 
feeling toward her. They regretted 
to see custom falling away, but they 
were helpless when their wise counsel 
was ignored. 

Mrs. Pritchard was a woman of 
quiet, if severe, dignity. She rarely 
honoured the dining room with her 
presence, giving her main attention, as 
a careful housewife should, to a 
most intelligent supervision of the 
chef at the grill, or the maid whose 
important duty it was to preside 
over the brewing of the coffee. She 
invariably wore a black silk gown, 
savouring of the older fashion, and 
over that a rather natty black satin 
apron. At the further end of the 
dining-room from the entrance was a 
glass door, which gave admittance 
to a little room that was part office, 
part back parlour; and here the 
hostess was usually to be found if a 
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guest desired to make complaint about 
anything, which no one within the 
memory of man had ever ventured 
to do. 

There was a very white muslin 
curtain drawn across the lower part 
of the glass in the door, and over this 
the watchful eyes—and very fine 
luminous eyes they were accounted 
to be—might be seen now and then 
regarding the dining room with 
anxious solicitude. Seldom did any of 
the guests see more of their hostess 
than her face at the window; but 
when Mrs. Pritchard emerged from 
her little back parlour it was felt 
instinctively by all present that some- 
thing was wrong. Thus her infrequent 
advent had all the effect of a thrilling 
incident bordering on scandal. The 
- occasion when this had last happened 
was several years before, and 
the event was long spoken of with 
bated breath by the regulars, as if it 
had been a severe financial crisis in 
the City. 

What happened was this. During 
luncheon time Mrs. Pritchard quietly 
opened the door that led into the 
dining-room, and, with the slow 
majesty of carriage characteristic 
with her, walked down the long length 
to the entrance, where, without a 
word, she received from the girl who 
stood there the bag into which the 
takings of the day were thrown as the 
customers paid. Most of those present 
were old friends of the establishment 
who knew as well as she did what 
their contribution was to be, and they 
tossed the exact amount into the 
bag without question or answer 
regarding the amount they had con- 
sumed. These tributes the woman 
acknowledged with a slight inclina- 
tion of the head. 

One young man, who was a com- 
parative newcomer, airily flung a 
shilling, which Mrs. Pritchard very 
deftly caught before it fellinto the bag. 
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‘““What have you had, sir?” she 
asked in a very low voice. 

‘* A chop and a cup of coffee,” was 
the answer—a chop being ninepence, 
and coffee threepence. She handed 
him back the shilling, and without 
raising her voice, said ° 

‘ You must not come here again.”’ 

The young man should have been 
warned by the firmness of the tone ; 
but he was apparently misled by its 
mildness, and thought this a moment 
for expostulation rather than depar- 
ture. 

‘* What’s all this ? ’ he cried loudly. 
““Do you mean to insinuate that I 
have had more?” 

Before the woman could reply, at 
least a half of those present were 
on their feet; but old John Ferrars 
was more active than any one of 
them. He grasped his stick by the 
middle, his ruddy face crimson with 
rage, his white hair bristling. He 
towered over the frightened clerk, a 
moment from the time he sprang 
from his seat. 

“You young scoundrel !” he cried, 
anger vibrating in his voice, “ you 
have had two chops and two cups 
of coffee. I will follow you to your 
office and denounce you to your 
employer as a thief.” 

‘*“Pardon me,” said the widow, 
calmly, “ but you must not interfere 
with my business, Mr. Ferrars. Sit 
down again, if you please.” 

John Ferrars trembled for a moment 
on the verge of disobedience, his stick 
evidently quivering for the back of 
the culprit; but he turned at last 
without a word, and. resumed his 
place at the table, where he had 
lunched any time this thirty years 
past. 

“Now go,” continued the widow 
to the swindler; and he went rapidly, 
without further question. The 
widow stood at her post for a length 
of time that rendered successful 
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pursuit impossible, then, without more 
ado, she relinquished the bag to the 
girl who had charge of it, and returned 
to her back parlour as sedately as 
she had emerged from it. 

Several years elapsed before an in- 
cident of this kind occurred again; 
then consternation was spread over 
the diminishing group in Pritchard’s 
when the widow dismissed the maid at 
the door, and took her place with the 
bag at the receipt of custom. Whom 
did she suspect ? The situation was 
all the more serious in that there 
were now no newcomers upon whom 
the eyes of doubt might fall. One by 
one the guests departed that first day, 
each casting his quota unchallenged 
into the black silk bag, receiving the 
comely widow’s courteous acknow- 
ledgment in return. Old John Ferrars 
lingered to the last; then he, too, 
departed without incident. Some 
of the more optimistic, or more 
charitable of the habitués, said that 
the position taken by the widow was 
merely a stroke of economy ; that her 
dwindling business required a curtail- 
ing of the service, and that the young 
woman cashier had been got rid of 
merely to save her wages; but this 
theory was scouted by the rest, who 
quite logically pointed out that the 
maid was still there, although Mrs. 
Pritchard held her position at the 
door. 

Guilt is no respecter of persons, and 
the consciously dishonest must have 
something of the actor about them 
if their demeanour does not turn 
king’s evidence against them. Dis- 
trust was abroad during that luncheon 
hour, each looking at his fellow with 
an expression in his eyes that inquired 
as plainly as words, ‘“‘ Art thou the 
man?” In some unaccountable way 
suspicion at last became concentrated 
on one whon, it is not too much to 
say, had hitherto been the most 
esteemed of the group; a taciturn 
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man given largely to the minding of 
his own business, and acknowledging 
curtly, if at all, and with old-fashioned 
stiffness, any salutations that might 
be bestowed upon him. And this was 
no other than respectable old John 
Ferrars ! 

John Ferrars hovered somewhere in 
the neighbourhood of sixty, and it 
was almost universally guessed that 
he was on the wrong side of it. His 
hair was white, and his manner had 
the stately air of a bygone generation. 
No one knew what his business was, 
and none dared assume the familiarity 
of asking. There was, however, in his 
bearing that subtle effect which 
betokens a man well-to-do in the 
world, the indefinable atmosphere of 
prosperity, secure prosperity, which 
does not always surround the 
well-dressed man. Beyond the 
recollection of the oldest there, he 
had been an attendant upon the mid- 
day festival, coming in exactly as the 
clock struck one, going to the table 
that had been long recognised as his, 
and leaving at ten minutes past two. 
If toward one o’clock any person sat 
down at John Ferrars’ table, the eyes 
of the landlady over the white curtain 
communicated with one of the girls 
and the maid unostentatiously got 
that person removed to another place. 
If Mr. Ferrars came in before or after 
the hour, those present looked at the 
clock and wondered what was wrong 
with it. 

Yet on the very first day that the 
widow took up her position at the 
door, John Ferrars had remained 
seated at his table until half-past two 
as if he were afraid to leave, and next 
day it was a quarter past one before 
he came in, as if he had hovered 
round the portal, afraid to enter. 
When he did come, he started visibly 
when he saw Mrs. Pritchard at her 
post by the door, and he sidled to his 
usual table, and took his place with 
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an attitude so crestfallen and abject 
that everyone in the room noticed it, 
and they saw also that the widow’s 
eyes were fixed upon him with an 
expression half of censure, half of 
sympathy, and perhaps a touch of 
old-time liking for the man: a liking 
now made partly visible in day of 
trouble, as is the way with women. 
And, indeed, such conduct as that 
of John Ferrars’ was enough to shake 
confidence in the Bank itself. One of 
the guests, watch- 
ing keenly, 
fancied he saw 
more in the wid- 
ow’s look than 
the others  ob- 
served, and said 
in a whisper to 
his neighbour : 

“She suspects 
the old man, but 
if she catches him 
in the very act 
of cheating there 
will be no public 
exposure this 
time, as there was 
before.” 

Lt Ob. ~60 
sure,’ was whis- 
pered back. “It 
seems incredible 
that a man of 
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that something dramatic was about 
to happen. Even the widow seemed 
cowed by his resolute bearing, and 
for a moment wavered as if about to 
hand the bag to the maid who usually 
held it. 

The room scarcely breathed. Not 
a man there but held himself a little 
straighter when he saw the effect of 
masculine masterfulness thus boldly 
asserted, as is, of course, right and 
proper. Even the cashier maid, in- 
stinctively recog- 
nising the mo- 
mentary weaken- 
ing of her sex, 
tiptoed toward 
her mistress; but 
the latter gently 
waved her aside 
and stood her 
ground. The 
room heaved a 
simultaneous sigh 
of temporary de- 
feat, and turned 
its eyes on John 
Ferrars. 

The next move 
lay with him. 
He ate his chops 
and drank his 
coffee with an un- 
concern much too 
well assumed to 


Ferrars’ standing be real. At ten 
would cheat, but minutes past two 
you never can he rose, and 
tell ; you never “*SHE SUSPECTS THE OLD MAN,’ THEY SAID." the tension of the 
can tell. If she catches him at it room reached its climax.  Striding 


she’ll expose him. She’ll forbid him to 
come here again; see if she doesn’t.” 

On the third day the climax came. 
John Ferrars entered the restaurant 
prompt to the moment, and, looking 
neither to the right nor the left, strode 
to his table with a mien of defiance 
that was not lost on the witnesses. 
The electricity of expectation per- 
vaded the room; the excited feeling 


to the widow he flung his money into 
the bag with a motion so swift that 
if she had intended to intercept it she 
could not have done so. In the silence 
all heard the coins jingle as they 
struck the accumulation deposited 
before them. Without pausing the 
fraction of an instant the old man 
slammed the door behind him with 
a crash that affected over-strained 
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nerves like the report of a cannon. 
Was it victory, or the bluster of 
defeat? No one could tell. 

The widow gazed for a brief interval 
at the still quivering door, then she 
turned to the bag and made a short 
research among its contents, selected 
a coin from among the others, handed 
the bag to the maid, and walked 
steadily to her parlour with face as 
impassive as that of the Sphinx, 
although the Sentimental Guest main- 
tained (in a whisper) that there was 
a trembling of the eyelashes. He 
surmised it to be a masculine triumph, 
but the more Material Guest shook 
his head. 

“She has caught him in the act,” 
he said, gloomily, “and will warn 
him off the course if he dares set foot 
in here to-morrow.” 

When the last man left the chop- 
house toward three o’clock, he might 
have seen John Ferrars pacing up 
and down along the opposite side of 
the court, hands clasped behind him, 
head bowed, muttering to himself as 
he walked. As a big clock in the 
neighbourhood struck three he roused 
himself, crossed to the door of the 
restaurant, and went in. One or two 
servants clearing away looked up in 
surprise. The room had that banquet- 
hall-deserted appearance which such 
an apartment assumes the instant the 
last guest takes his departure. Over 
the window of the inner door a red 
curtain had been drawn, which gave 
greater seclusion to the inmate than 
was afforded by the half-size white 
muslin; but this closing of the eye 
of the parlour, so to speak, added 
to the forlornness of the dining hall. 
bw John Ferrars tapped lightly at the 
inner door, and as there was no re- 
sponse he had the boldness to lift 
the ancient latch and enter. An or- 
derly neatness was the keynote of the 
room. Mrs. Pritchard sat at the oaken 
table, arms resting on it, and her 
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face on her arms. She raised her head 
as the door opened, and, if there was 
surprise in her eyes when they 
beheld her visitor, it was veiled by 
the moisture in them. On the table 
before her lay the black silk bag un- 
opened, and near by, alone in its 
golden glory, there glittered a half- 
sovereign. 

“Well, Mrs. Pritchard,” said Fer- 
rars gruffly. He had taken up a 
position with his back against the 
door—the attitude of a man who was 
going to stand no nonsense. 

‘* Well, John Ferrars,’’ echoed the 
widow in a tone by no means as firm 
as it might have been. The Senti- 
mental Guest would have been pleased 
with the relative manner of the two, 
could he have seen them. 

““Mrs. Pritchard, madam,” con- 
tinued John Ferrars firmly, clearing 
his throat for action, ‘‘ I have called 
to inform you that your conduct these 
last three days has been such as to 
cast a feeling of uneasiness over the 


-room beyond, and it must cease.” 


“‘ As I have said before, I will allow 
no interference with my business,” 
replied the widow with more of deter- 
mination than might have been ex- 
pected. The Material Guest would 
have nodded his head in approval. 
Ferrars braced up his shoulders a 
little more and spoke harshly. 

**But I have come to interfere, 
madam. To request, madam, and if 
that fails, to insist, madam.” 

““T shall have none but honest 
customers in this house, sir,” pro- 
claimed the widow firmly. 

“Do you insinuate that I am dis- 
honest, madam ? ” demanded Ferrars, 
a deep frown wrinkling his brow. 

‘That is almost the question asked 
by the wretched clerk whom I caught 
cheating. Honesty, sir, is a straight 
line, and he who diverges to the right 
of itis as culpable as he who diverges 
to the left.” 


MRS. PRITCHARD’S SENSE OF DUTY 
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“* NONSENSE !’ REITERATED FERRARS, WHICH SHOWED HIS VOCABULARY WAS DESERTING HIM,” 


‘“Nonsense!”’ said Ferrars, un- 
easily. 

‘“It is not nonsense, but truth. 
For a long time past I have found in 


the bag each day sometimes one half- 


sovereign, sometimes two, and once 
three of them, which could not be 
accounted for. The maid had changed 
no gold, and no gold should have been 
there. For weeks I have suspected 
you, and to-day I have detected you. 
Do you deny, John Ferrars, that you 
have this afternoon slipped in a half- 
sovereign between the shilling and 
the sixpence that you really owed 
me?” 

‘* Nonsense reiterated John 
Ferrars, which showed his vocabu- 
lary was deserting him; then he 
capitulated further by adding the 
weak platitude, “ Surely a man may 
do what he likes with his own.” 

Surely,” agreed the widow, quick 
to seize the abandoned position, ‘‘ and 


'»? 


sO may awoman. There is your own,” 
she added, shoving the half-sovereign 
along the smooth table towards him, 
‘and you may do what you like with 
it, but not in this eating-house, which 
is my own. I must ask you not to 
come here again.”’ 

The Sentimental Guest would have 
been shocked at the completeness of 
the widow’s victory. All confidence 
dropped from John Ferrars as an 
unloosened cloak falls. He seemed 
to grow ten years older in a second. 
As the widow gazed at him she 
almost feared a physical collapse on 
the part of her uninvited visitor. Her 
womanly sympathies were instantly 
aroused, and, rising, she said with the 
utmost gentleness : 

““Won’t you take a chair, Mr. 
Ferrars? I will get you a cup of 
coffee.” 

He took the chair, but not the coffee, 
waving her to her seat again with 
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something of his old imperiousness 
in the gesture. When he spoke his 
voice was husky with emotion, and 
the widow sorrowed that she had dis- 
missed him so unkindly. 

“Mrs. Pritchard, madam,” he be- 
gan slowly, “I am old enough to be 
your father, and I ask you to bear 
with me for that reason if for no 
other 

‘Sir, you are far from being old,”’ 
interrupted the widow, hastily. ‘* In 
the mellow prime of life I should call 
you. See how diligent you are in 
business, in the City every working 
day, and other times as well. Many a 
younger man might take hint of 
industry from your example.” 

The old man shook his head. 

“* Madam, I have no business, nor 
have [I had this last seven years. I 
am retired, and live twelve miles out, 
at Surbiton, where I have a villa, and 
a competence. I have kept my season 
ticket on the railway, and come up 
to London each day that I may eat 
at your table. This is the only place 
now left in London where a chop can 
be rightly cooked or good coffee 
made.” 

“But surely your family—your 
servants ‘i 

‘ T have no family, and never have 
had. I may almost say I have no 
servants. One old woman comes in 
while I am away and sets the house 
to rights.” 

“To rights!” cried the widow 
aghast. “ You poor man, who gets 
your breakfast and your supper ? ” 
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This woman had been catering all 
her life, supplying creature comforts 
to her fellows. It had been her pride 
that no one left her house who was not 
well fed, even though he could not 
pay, as had sometimes been the case. 
The yearning of the good provider 
shone in every line of her kindly 
countenance as she bent toward the 
ill-used man, and thought of his 
cheerless breakfasts. Some hint of 
this he caught as he glanced up at 
her, and he said hurriedly : 

‘‘Madam, marry me and come to 
Surbiton.” 

She sat back more suddenly than 
she had leaned forward, gasping : 

‘But I could not abandon my 
servants. They depend upon 
me.” 

“We will take them with us,” 
cried the old man brightening. “It 
is only twelve miles out, and it would 
be a sin to part with that cook.” 

‘“But the business after all these 
years, and it so long established ?”’ 

‘‘Madam, the business is leaving 
you; not but what you were quite 
right to make no changes or try to 
compete with those upstart places. 
But there is another thing I have not 
had the courage to tell you, which is 
that the County Council resolved a 
fortnight since that all this part must 
come down to make way for what they 
call improvements.”’ 

So the widow, a widow no longer, 
went to Surbiton, and Pritchard’s, 
rebuilt 1685, is being rebuilt 
1908. 


‘* THE 
MASTERPIECE” 


By LILIAN GASK 


HEN Professor Marryat 
married Eunice Walgrove 
everyone said that he had 

made a fatal mistake. 

* A little butterfly thing like that !”’ 
cried the wives of the other professors, 
looking at Eunice as women do at 
those who have the misfortune to be 
beyond their ken. ‘‘ They have not a 
thought in common—she will tire 
of him in a week.” 

But Eunice did nothing of the kind. 
She was oddly happy with her pro- 
fessor, though his iron grey hair and 
stooping shoulders told he was twice 
her age. He understood her as no 
one else had ever done, and smiled 
at her vagaries as one would at those 
of some dainty humming-bird whose 
mission in life was to flash its wings 
in the sunshine. 

Perhaps it was because he loved so 
much and asked so little that Eunice’s 
soul—that faint white light that 
vanity and worldliness had almost 
quenched—grew steadily in the new 
atmosphere in which she found her- 
self. Her laugh was as gay as ever, 
and her small frivolities still laid her 
open toYcriticism from the “unco 
guid.” But her tender ways when she 


was alone with her husband were very 
sweet. For him the desert blossomed 
as the rose, and he cherished her as 
his heart’s delight. 

After Dickie came he nearly lost 
her. For days she lay in the mists of 
pain, and when at last she found her 
way back to him again, her face had 
so altered that the Professor could 
not suppress a groan of anguish. 

“T think I hate him!” she whis- 
pered, shrinking away from the tiny 
form pillowed on her reluctant arm. 
The baby opened his solemn eyes and 
looked at her; his pink flushed face 
was like a velvet rosebud, and his 
mouth her very own... With a 
sudden twist of his lithe little body he 
shot one diminutive fist into his 
mother’s face; with the other he 
seized a shining strand of hair that 
had fallen on to her shoulder. 

‘You sweet!’ she cried, and 
gathered him to her breast. 

The years passed smoothly in that 
old cathedral town. The Professor 
continued to write the learned books 
which brought him fame, and the 
Professor’s wife skimmed over the 
surface of things, and grew lovelier 
every day. It was pretty to see her 
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playing “ mother ” to her small son ; 
little else than a child herself, in their 
romps together she was often the more 
eager of the two. For Dickie possessed 
the gentle gravity his charming 
mother lacked ; he took life solemnly, 
and asked strange questions that 
made Eunice ripple with laughter, and 
his father faintly uneasy lest he 
should be taken away too soon. 

Dickie was “‘ almost six ” when he 
fell ill. A treacherous east wind found 
him among the primroses in early 
spring time and greedily seized his 
tiny throat, the dainty stem to his 
flower-like face. And it was “‘ Daddy,”’ 
not Eunice, who helped to nurse 
him. 

The Professor scarcely left him for 
a moment; his pretty mother had 
changed her room to one in the 
top storey, so that she might not hear 
his struggles for breath. She was 
as thin as a shadow by the time that 
he was able to sit up, and avoided 
meeting her husband’s eyes when they 
met at meal-times. 

He understood. Eunice had never 
kept from him her horror of pain and 
illness, and he knew that the thought 
of entering ‘a sick room made her 
shudder with distaste. 

‘Don’t you despise me, Richard ? ’ 
she asked one evening, when he had 
seen her shrink from Dickie’s clinging 
arms. For answer he drew her to him, 
and touched her forehead with his 
lips. 

“I don’t suppose you can help it, 
dear,” he said, and his sadness cut 
her more than any reproach could 
have done. “It is a reversion to that 
primitive instinct which, carried a 
little further, makes a pack of wolves 
kill a sick or wounded comrade. Some 
savage nations possess it still.” 

“Richard!” she cried, her eyes 
almost black with horror, ‘‘ you don’t 
know what you are saying! It’s not 
like that—not that at all! Only I 
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can’t bear sickness—I would rather 
die than have to do with it.” 

Her dainty red mouth had hardened, 
and her slim figure stiffened into 
rigidity. 

‘**Don’t make me go back to him 
just yet,” she pleaded. And though 
Dickie called for her often that night 
she never came. | 


Summer at Felthorpe is a pleasant 
time. The gardens by the river are 
gorgeous ‘with crimson roses, and 
although the stately houses of the 
town itself look grey and forbidding 
by contrast, their long dim rooms are 
welcome resting places from the glare 
of the sunshine without. 

The Professor’s study was cool and 
shaded one flaring August afternoon. 
A big bowl of fragrant lilies stood on 
the oak table in the window, where 
Dickie’s paintbox lay on a pile of 
manuscripts. A rough-haired dog, 
with an expression of beatific content 
that was- a reflection of Dickie’s, 
sprawled on the rug. He had at one 
time belonged to Eunice, but during 
an affray with a rival terrier he had 
received divers injuries, and these had 
driven him for a time from his mis- 
tress’s boudoir. Curiously enough, he 
had never chosen to return to it; 
for him, as well as Dickie, the study 
was the bourne to which his feet 
turned now. 

Dickie had changed a great deal 
since his illness. He was taller, and his 
face had lost its cherub roundness ; 
but it was his quietness that his 
mother noticed most. His passionate 
admiration of her was subdued into a 
sort of diffident affection, and he did 
not haunt her as he used to do. “I 
wonder if he noticed,”’ she would say 
to herself sometimes with a little 
shiver; the thought was torture to 
her. 

She came into the study that after- 
noon in a gown that made her look 
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more like some beautiful humming- 
bird than ever. It was like her to 
choose that glowing crimson when 
everyone else in her small world had 
flown to white, or delicate blues and 
greens, and it suited her to perfection. 
Her small pale face reminded the 
Professor of some rare and luminous 
pearl, set in a mass of rubies; the 
deepening gold of her waving hair 
made an aureole round her head, and 
shone in the nape of her white neck. 
‘* Dickie !’ she cried, ‘‘ where are you ? 
You haven’t been near me _ all 
day.” 

The child slipped down from the 
back of his father’s chair, and looked 
at her with that questioning glance 
she had grown to dread. 

‘““Don’t you want to come driving 
with me ? ” she asked joyously, noting 
with approval the spotless whiteness 
of his thin silk jacket. Dickie did not 
answer for a moment—he was playing 
with the pen he had been holding for 
the last half-hour, and did not seem 
inclined to stir. 

“J fink—Pd rather stay wiv 
Daddy,” he said at last. ‘“‘He’s 
writing an ink book, an’ I’m holdin’ 
his pen, so’s to be ready for him 
when he wants it.” 

«An ink book’—you ridiculous 
child!” his) mother cried, kissing 
the top of his silken head. “ Well, 
stay if you like; but you must go for 
a walk with nurse when it gets 
cooler. Goodbye, my Dickybird.” 
And she was gone. 

The Professor worked on silently 
for some time, and Dickie, to whom 
writing “ wiv ink” was a forbidden 
delight, leaned against his shoulder 
and waited patiently for the splutter 
that would mean that Daddy had 
spoilt another pen. 

“You was a long time breakin’ 
that one,” he remarked, with a deep 
sigh of relief as he handed over his 
treasure. His father put a hand under 
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Dickie’s smooth chin, and raised his 
eyes to the level of his own. 

‘ Why didn’t you go with mother ?” 
he asked. 

Dickie stood on one leg—a habit of 
his when in deep thought. 

** I—don’t—know,”” he answered 
dreamily ; then, with apparent in- 
consequence, he added: “ Daddy, 
why doesn’t mother love things when 
they’re hurted ? She doesn’t, you 
know.” 

““ Nonsense !”’ cried the Professor, 
with the flush that only something 
that concerned Eunice could bring 
to his dark face. Dickie shook his 
yellow head. 

‘* | know she doesn’t,” he said, ‘‘ ’cos 
she didn’t like Scamp when his ear 
was bwoke; an’ when my froat 
hurted she kissed me same as I do 
Aunt Maria. An’ J haven’t pwickles 
on my chin,” he finished in an injured 
tone. 

The Professor laughed; it was 
rather a funny laugh, Dickie thought, 
and ended suddenly. “It’s time you 
went for your walk, old fellow,” he 
remarked. ‘‘ Run off to nurse, and 
ask her to take you down by the river. 
Don’t fall in.” 

Long after Dickie had left him the 
Professor sat very still. His face was 
hidden between his hands, and Scamp, 
dumbly sympathetic, thrust a soft 
nose under his arm. . . . Yes, it was 
quite true ; even Dickie had found it 
out; Eunice did not like “hurt 
things.” And he—he was a “hurt 
thing ”’ himself ; he had guessed it for 
months, but it was only yesterday 
that his suspicions had been con- 
firmed. 

The surgeon he had consulted for 
his increasing pain and weakness had 
talked gravely of ‘‘operation,”’ but the 
Professor, knowing what that would 
mean to Eunice, had put it aside as 
out of the question. He would bear 
anything rather than see her shrink 
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from him; better death itself than 
that. ... 

The Professor was unusually silent 
that summer. He had something to do 
that he could only get through alone, 
he told Eunice, the upright lines be- 
tween his brows contracting only as 
his wife protested. Since the first day 
of their marriage the study door had 
been open to her at will; now it 
was often locked, and the Professor’s 
voice, as he told her through the 
closed panels that he must not be 
disturbed, sounded harsh and strident. 

The first time that it happened 
Eunice was vaguely troubled; the 
second time she was filled with anger, 
and would scarcely speak to him when 
he came downstairs to her and tried 
to talk as usual. 

““You shut me out because you 
don’t care for me any more,” she told 
him indignantly ; and Dickie himself 
could not have been more childish 
than sheinherwrath. The Professor 
dried her tears with his own handker- 
chief, smiling at her whimsically as 
he did so. 

‘““Can’t you trust me better than 
that?” he cried, with a term of 
endearment he rarely used ; and there 
was something in the deep tenderness 
of his expression that stilled Eunice’s 
sobs, and made her turn to him an 
April face of tears and smiles. 

‘Tf you'll go on loving me just the 
Same,” she promised, “ you shall write 
your ‘Masterpiece’ without being 
disturbed. I suppose that is what you 
are doing, you wise old thing. Well, 
Dickie and I must amuse each other 
until it is finished.”” And she flew 
off to attire herself for a garden 
party in another of those wonderful 
frocks that made her at once the 
envy and the reproach of her dearest 
friends. 

‘“The Masterpiece’ went on but 
slowly, judging from the amount of 
the Professor’s time it seemed to 
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absorb. Sometimes he shut him- 
self in his study for days together, 
and it was not work that seamed his 
forehead, or caused him the sleepless 
nights that made Eunice so impatient. 

“You are working too hard,” she 
told him jealously; and though he 
smiled he did not contradict her. 

When the later autumn came and 
cold white mists swept up from the 
river, and made Dickie cough; the 
Professor insisted that his mother 
should take him to the South of 
France. 

“Tt will be best for you, too,” he 
told her; ‘‘and—if I can—I’ll join 
you soon.” 

Eunice clung to him with a deeper 
affection than she had ever shown 
before. 

““Let Dickie go to my mother,” 
she entreated. ‘“‘She is at Beaulieu 
now, and would love to have him. 
Do let me stay! Ill promise not to 
interrupt the ‘ Masterpiece.’ ”’ 

The Professor’s weary form straight- 
ened itself as he raised her fingers to 
his lips. 

‘‘There is no ‘ Masterpiece,’”’ he 
said. ‘* Nevertheless, you must go, 
dear—it will be best for you—for all 
of us.” And Eunice wondered why 
his hand shook as he smoothed her 
hair. 

“ Yes—no—take anything you 
like, Annette,” she said impatiently, 
when her maid came to her a few days 
later for directions about packing. 
As the girl left her, marvelling at her 
mistress’s unusual irritation, Eunice 
took the reluctant Dickie on to her 
lap, and cried a little into his silken 
hair. Not even the prospect of a 
gay winter in the land of sunshine 
could console her for leaving her hus- 
band behind. 

‘* T know they'll never dare to hurry 
him down to dinner,” she sighed. 
‘* He'll live on sandwiches and musty 
books, and forget to have his hair 
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cut. I wish—almost—that I had not 
married such a clever man. Mother 
always said that one couldn’t control 
a genius.” 

Beaulieu was at its loveliest when 
she and Dickie arrived, and old ac- 
quaintances who had fled to escape 
the London fogs, joyfully drew her 
into their circle. 

‘* Eunice is in her element again,” 
wrote Mrs. Walgrove to the Pro- 
fessor; and to the outside world, at 
least, it seemed as though Eunice 
were well content. 

But Dickie could have told a diff- 
erent story. He slept in a small white 
cot at the end of the luxuriant room 
that had been allotted to the English 
‘““milady”’; and when the lights 
were out they often talked of 
Daddy, and how they missed him. 
Eunice’s letters were full of entreaties 
to him to join them; but though 
the Professor wrote often, and at 
greater length than usual, he never 
answered her eager questions as to 
when he would have finished his book. 

“Tm afraid he isn’t coming 
at all, Dickie,’ she said, when he 
asked her for the hundredth time if 
he might take his new box of soldiers 
to the station to meet him. 

‘““P’raps his froat hurts him like 
mine did, an’ that’s why he stays 
away, said Dickie thoughtfully ; 
Eunice hushed him almost angrily. 

That night he woke in a fit of 
weeping. 

‘““Somebody’s hurted Daddy,” he 
cried, ‘San’ he can’t bweave !”’ 


He went to sleep again after a- 


while, but Eunice dressed herself in 
the grey dawn, and packed a few 
things in a handbag. ‘Very early in 
the morning she knocked at Mrs. 


Walgrove’s door, and told her she was_ 


going back to England. 

‘““Annette and nurse will stay and 
look after Dickie,” she said, brushing 
aside her mother’s indignant pro- 
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tests as if she had not heard them. 
“ Richard wants me, and I’m going 
home.” 

By the time she reached the old 
grey house in the shadow of the 
cathedral she had worked herself into 
an agony of dread, and the troubled 
face of the maid who answered her 
ring did not reassure her. 

‘“ The Master’s in London, ma’am,”’ 
she explained in surprise. “ Didn’t 
you know ? He has been there three 
weeks or more. I think—he must be 
ill.” | | 

There was no train to town for 
nearly an hour, so after Eunice had 
made a pretence of eating the meal 
they brought her, she wandered into 
the deserted study. The chair by the 
desk was empty now, and the fens 
lay idle beside the deep glass ink-pot 
with which Dickie had so often longed 
to play. A ray of light filtered through 
the closed sunblinds, and shone on a 
row of envelopes on the mantelpiece 
addressed to herself in her husband’s 
firm, clear handwriting. 

They were numbered consecutively 
in the mght-hand corner, and tke 
numbers up to ten were missing. 
She knew now why none of the ques- 
tions she had asked him had_ been 
answered. The letters had been 
written before he left home, and leit 
for the servants to post. 

It seemed an eternity to her until 
she reached the house in London 
where the Professor was staying. It 
was a nursing home; and on the 
threshold she met the surgeon who 
had lately operated upon “ the famous 
Professor Marryat.” 

He told her the truth—that Ler 
husband’s life was hovering in the 
balance, and that she could not be 
allowed to see him at present. 

‘You can stay in the house if you 
wish,’ he added kindly, “for I 
believe the Home is slack just now, 
and Sister Alice can put you up.” 

U 
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Eunice hoped and waited. 

But the Professor had wandered 
very close to the borders of the 
unknown land, and for many days 
he was oblivious of all around him. 
Eunice almost forced her way into 
his room at last. 

“Poor thing,” the nurses said. 
‘*She can do him no harm now, and 
it may be a comfort toher afterwards.” 
So they let her stay; she was very 
calm and _ self-controlled, and they 
doubted whether she cared much 
after all. 

Eunice happened to be alone with 
him that afternoon. The room was 
almost in darkness, but the fire, with 
its fitful blaze, every now and then 
threw the chiselled face on the 
pillow into strong relief. So pale 
it was, so spiritualised and wan, 
that it seemed to her as if he 
might die in sleep; as she watched 
him all the untouched depths of 
her nature flooded her soul and 
swept away her limitations. Her love 
was stronger than death; it should 
bring him back to her. 
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“Richard !’’ she called, with an 
intensity of longing that made her 


quiet tones thrill: ‘“ Richard— 
Richard ! ” 

He stirred, and looked at her in- 
credulously. 


‘‘ Eunice?” he breathed. “Ah! 
but you mustn’t be here. You can’t 
stand sickness — I tried to save 
you——”’ 

Eunice slipped her arm under his 
head and drew it on to her shoulder. 

‘IT can stand anything in the world,” 
she said, looking down at him with 
such exquisite tenderness that her 
face to him was as the face of an 
angel, “if I may stay with you: 
Beloved.” 

And her husband believed her. 


After some anxious days of waiting 
and watching he recovered ; the sur- 
geons called it a “‘ unique case,” and 
reported it in the medical journals. 
It gained them much notice, but the 
Professor is firmly convinced that it 
was his wife’s voice that brought 
him back to life. 


JUNE 


By AuGusta Hancock 


Across the garden’s greenness the hedge of lavender 

Glea ns like a mist of purple where drifting breezes stir, 

And gold and brown of honey- bees above its sweetness gleam 

Aad all the world keeps June, my sweet, and life's a golden dream. 


The China rose nods greetiag, the larkspurs curtsey low 

As if to bid you welcome, my sweet love, ere we go, 

And columbiaes that shimmer like elf-maids by the way 
Twirl raffied skirts for dancing to charm you, swe‘, to-day. 


The red path’s strewn with rose-leaves and edged with mignonette, 
And here and there forget-me-nots just like your eyes are set, 

A Crimson Rambler bends to kiss your dainty cheek, heart’s dear, 
And would 'twere always June, my sweet, and you and I were here. 
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A GENERAL VIEW, 


MODERN HOMES 


By T. RAFFLES DAVISON 


XXIV.— 


HERE is always a fascination 
about a hillside site for a house 
if it only be on the right side 
of the right kind of hill, for 

then its position secures it a fine 
command of view, whilst the _ hill 
affords it shelter on one front. It 
may often be the best site of all, if it 
is well selected, just as a site in a 
narrow valley is so often the worst. 

‘“Webbington ” is obviously well 
placed, for, whilst it is not too high to 
be readily accessible without undue 
toil, it has enough eminence to afford 
delightful prospects. It is situate on 
the lower slope of a spur of the most 
western peak of the Mendips, and the 
big hill which is called Crook’s Peak 
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rises behind the house to a height of 
750 feet above sea level. This finely 
shaped hill has a beautiful surface 
and texture with outcropping rock 
and gorse, and forms a glorious back- 
ground to the picturesque white- 
gabled house. 

Enough level ground has_ been 
obtained to provide a large court- 
yard on the entrance front, and a 
fine walled terrace on the other front, 
which buttresses up the house ver 
agreeably in the appearance from the 
valley. 

Approaching the house, after a 
short drive from the pretty village 
of Winscombe, we come _ suddenl 
upon it, nestling on the hillside to our 
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left, and as we look out over the long 
stretch of level meadows with Brent 
- Knoll in the distance, and beyond, 
* again, thé Bridgwater Bay, the Bristol 
Channel, and the Welsh Hills, we 
realize the charm of the site, which 
combines the sheltering effect of the 
hill with the beauty of a widely- 
stretching valley landscape. 
We may well, after much 
experience, come to the con- 
clusion that good sites are 
born, and not made. Certain 
itis that many good houses 
have been built on bad sites, 
and many are very badly 
placed on good ones! My 
readers will agree with me 
that for a hillside site with 
no great amount of level 
ground to be obtained except 
at enormous cost, the proper 
treatment is of a sturdy and 
solid character, at all events 
in the lower parts, and also 
a plan which _ stretches 
lengthways with the hillside 
rather than in the shape of 
a square, which involves 
much deep cutting. To 
make the house sit with ap- 
parent security and _ solidity 
on its base is of the first im- 
portance, and to this end 
some out-standing work of a 
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wi. Se 
substantial kind, such as this ad- 
mitable terrace. walling at ‘ Web- 
bington,” is of the greatest value. 
At “Webbington,” the lower level 
of the building is made very 
useful for gentlemen’s cloak room, 
a lower garden entrance, heating 
chamber, and so forth. 

At a glance, the architect will note 
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how skilfully the plan is laid out for 


good internal economy. The main 
entrance is well sheltered from the 
inner hall, which makes quite a com- 
fortable lounge, the entrance from it 
to the main staircase being through 
an opening in the oak panelling (see 
sketch No. 5). The dining-room is 
so placed that from it there is the 
easiest convenience of access 
for both service and visitor, 
whilst the smell of cooking 
is kept well away from the 
other entertaining rooms. It 
will also be seen that in 
this house there is noattempt 
to make the entertaining 
rooms en sutte; each one is 
treated with a privacy and 
separation which certainly 
make for comfort. In fact, 
the whole plan suggests the 
feeling of cosiness and com- 
fort, even in the main stair- 
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NO. 4. THE GROUND PLAN, 


case and the long landing. In this 
respect it is essentially English and 
marks the striking difference between 
our own and French and many Ameri- 
can houses. As we have seen, the 
dining-room is approached down a 
corridor from one corner of the hall. 
The study is entered from the entrance 
vestibule, with access also from one 
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NO, 6, THE HALL, 


corner of the billiard-room. The draw- 
ing room is entered from one corner of 
the hall; and the billiard-room is at a 
slightly lower level than the hall, and 
is entered from the garden vestibule. 
Thus each of the principal rooms has 
a well-separated access. 

The porch (see No. 3) is planned 
with a low wide arch, which has an 
inviting, hospitable look. 
It has a quaint fixed 
wood and _ stone seat, 
and the roof is vaulted 
in brick and stone. The 
vestibule is panelled in 
oak, and has a dainty 
plaster ceiling — slightly 
domical. A 

The hall (see No. 6) is |Li_ 
finished entirely in oak, | 
with a note of warm], 


colour in the red _ brick i= # | bat 


——_ wes 


vaulting over the mantel- i= 
— 6s 


piece. EZ 


The dining - room has 


several points of interest. Above the 
high oak panelling is a quaintly model- 
led frieze in plaster. The cove over the 
mantelpiece which forms the trimmer 
arch of the fireplace above is also 
finished in plaster, with lightly model- 
led intersecting lines. The oak beams 


are deeply moulded on the edges, and 
give a solidity of effect which is 
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NO, 8, THE DINING ROOM. 


pleasing. My sketch (see No. 

8) illustrates (the interest- 

ing fireside design in this room 

and the furniture is omitted, 

ROY, but. the views from every 
AY \ 


eV \\ 
REN SIN point are extremely good. 
. IMV ws + \ 
“fa a, \\ | 
ee 4 N 
if }, ‘Sy 


\ The figure, which is of an 
average size person, indicates 
the scale. 

The drawing-room (see No. 
II) isin tones of white and 
ivory, with pale blue curtains 
of a pretty tone. The plaster 
ornament is very softly and 
nicely modelled, so that it 
decorates without any harsh- 
ness or Over-much emphasis. 
This room commands fine 
views, as, indeed, do all the 
principal rooms on both floors. 

The large bedroom, with 
timber and plaster and out- 
standing truss (see No. 7) is a 
Se IN NY \ TF SAN rai very interesting room. It has 
ie \ | \ Sorat ma a charming little belvedere 

| \ : balcony, of whichis shown an 

\ ie. ae Ne exterior photograph (No. 13). 
ee Geameaecamaeea. The main staircase has a 
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square landing near 
the top steps, which 
is filled with side 
seats. It commands 
a delightful view. 
The ceiling is a semi- 
circular plaster vault 
decorated with 
flatly-modelled 
bands of enrichment 
over each beam. The 
enriched bands run 
also along the spring- 


ing of the vault 
above the wood 
cornice. The posts: 


and rails, which en- 
close the well of the 
stairs, have some 
very characteristic 
wood cutting like 
the traditional work | 
found on our old 


| 
| 
7 
carts and wagons, _ f/f 
and my sketch (see | 
jb te @ 


No. 9) shows how 
effective it is. The whole result in 
the staircase design is most pleasing. 

The billiard-room is a_ pleasant, 
spacious apartment, with a raised 
recess at one corner. 
and mantel are of interesting design. 

As to materials, ‘* Webbington”’ is 
built with stone walls for the 
lower storey of good texture and 
colour, with white plaster finish 
to the upper storey, the roofs being 
covered with red tiles. The exterior 


The fireplacé 
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woodwork, of doors, windows, timber 


framing, and barges to gables, is all . 


oak. The terrace walling 4s built of 
the neighbouring Doulting stone at 
the terrace level, and below that of 
the dark local stone. 

The approach drive to the house 
branches out from the main road at a 
point which enables it to be carried 
through at pretty nearly the level of 
the house‘on the hill-side. At the 
entrance is "a most successfully 
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designed little lodge built} up in} half- 
timber work. As will be seen from 
my sketch (see No. 12), the grouping 
and outline of the building with the 
entrance gates is exceedingly good ; 
the emphasis of the various features 
being very happy. It takes a good 
deal’of exceptional instinct and know- 
ledge{to"design so charming a lodge 
as this, if we may judge from the fact 
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4, 


that we see few as good. As one 
drives away from the house, the view 
of it is quite as satisfactory. The plan 
indicates how well the accommoda- 
tion required has been obtained. 
Another picturesque feature on the 
estate is the group of kennels and 
hunting stables, which Mr. E. J. May, 
the architect, has also designed and 
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superintended. It is a very plain 
group of buildings, but it is quité 
a pleasing feature in the landscape 
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NO. 13. BELVEDERE PORCH. 


from several points. The long;lines 
of low buildings are very, wellfcom- 
posed (see No. Io). 


Mr. H.A. Tiarks, 


NO. 14. 


THE ENTRANCE FRONT FROM THE HILLSIDE. s 
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the owner, is joint Master of the 
Weston Harriers. 

A house like “‘ Webbington ”’ would 
probably make the reputation of an 
unknown architect ; it is certainly to 
be counted amongst Mr. May’s most 
successful buildings, and to those 
who have studied the “ points” of 
successful home building, bespeaks a 
sound knowledge and experience in 
domestic architecture, allied to an 
intuitive instinct for artistic develop- 
ment. We may trace two little items 
of detail to Switzerland and Germany, 
but the building throughout marks a 
sane and encouraging belief in the 
merit of our traditional English work, 
and one cannot think that the vital- 
ity of English traditions has died out 
whilst we get new buildings like this. 

I could name two or three items 
of detail in such a house as this 
which might be anathema to an 
architectural professor, but to arrive 
at a result in house design like 
‘* Webbington ”’ one has to know much 
and feel much which is not taught in 
the schools. Its expression is that 
which comes from a sound faith in 
byegone tradition, and is not marked 
by a straining effort to get outside 
the inheritance of our architectural 
beliefs. 
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PREJUDICE 


By, LAWRENCE HOWARD 


Illustrated by E. S. Hardy 


HEN the office boy brought 
W in the card his countenance 
radiated satisfaction, and 
he raised the salver higher 
that Strange might read the name 
without troubling to lift the card. 
With hands thrust into his trousers’ 
pockets, Strange had been slouch- 
ing up and down his office, but 
on the advent of Crooks he paused, 
bent his tall head and having 
grasped his visitor’s name his lips 
shaped themselves to utter a low 
whistle of surprise. He _ hastily 
freed his hands and took up the 
card, and the embryo whistle never 
became sound, for the lady followed 
her card too closely, being unaccus- 
tomed, apparently, to office ways. 
Crooks, when he provided her witha 
chair in the outer office, had felt 
secure of his own importance in 
ushering a real ladyship into his 
master’s presence; but here the 
lady was, close at his heels, and the 
boy’s face grew long with disappoint- 
ment. 

‘“‘Tt’s not often as I gets an oppor- 
tunity with a lady o’ title,” he com- 
plained to himself. | 

‘“You may know my name, per- 
haps,” the lady said, bestowing on 
Strange a look of candour and con- 
fidence. 

‘“T do recognise your name and I 
am sorry for the reason, Lady Darke,”’ 
replied Strange. ‘* You have my sin- 
cerest sympathy,” he concluded 
lamely. 

At this his visitor, a tall, fair- 
haired woman, young and dressed in 
palpably new widow’s weeds, grew 
distressed and raised her handkerchief 


tohereyes. Strange begged her to be 
seated, then sat down himself oppo- 
site his interesting-looking client. He 
was aware of the tragic circumstances 
that made her a widow, and he 
allowed her a few moments to indulge 
her grief before he addressed her, 
and when he did speak it was to say 
gently, in a sympathetic voice : 

‘““T hope I may be able to assist 
you, Lady Darke.” 

“You know from the papers,” she 
said, struggling for composure, “ that 
my husband, Sir John Darke, died 
suddenly in Paris little more than a 
fortnight ago. I am convinced; he 
did not die from natural causes, for 
he was a young man, only thirty-five, 
and very strong.” Again the lady 
held her handkerchief to her eyes. 

“The autopsy declared his death 
due to heart failure, I believe,’ said 
Strange; “but have you any reason 
or fact to support your theory ? ” 

** T have a curious piece of evidence 
to bear out my opinion, but I must 
tell you I held the same view 
before I..realised the significance of 
this.” As she spoke Lady Darke 
opened a small, black suéde hand- 
bag and took from it a somewhat 
crumpled slip of printed paper. 
With fingers that trembled she 
smoothed it out and placed it on 
the desk before Strange. “‘ This has 
been in my possession since the 
evening before Sir John’s death,” 
she said impressively ; “but I had 
not read it until a moment before 
I received the message from Paris 
announcing it.” 

Strange read aloud from the slip: 
** Died to-day, at Hotel Continental, 
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Paris, Sir John Darke, of L<ndon.” 
‘* This is indeed a curious‘notice,” he 
said, and he turned the*paper over 
and read the print on the,back; then 
he rose and walked to the window, 
where he scrutinised it more closely 
in a better light. Lady Darke 
regarded him withinterest. Evidently 
his judgment would be important to 


her. Instead of giving an opinion, 
however, he began to question 
her. 


‘““How did this paper come into 
your possession ?”’ he asked. 

“It was placed in my hand by a 
man in the street who was giving 
away advertisement circulars. I am 
not in the habit of touching things of 
that kind, but almost at the instant 
this was given me I intercepted 
a telegraph boy at my own door in 
the Cromwell Road, with a message 
from Sir John telling me he would 
return on the following day. I read 
the telegram in the street and had 
only just finished reading it when this 
paper was placed in my hand, and 
absentmindedly my fingers closed 
upon it, and I took it into the house 
with me.” 

‘*“Would you recognise the man 
again?” 

““I scarcely think so,” replied 
Lady Darke thoughtfully, casting 
back her mind to the afternoon in 
question ; then she added, still speak- 
ing with deliberation : “ He was tall, 
for I did not see his face, his head 
being above my line of vision. He 
was thin and somewhat stooped, for 
I remember his profile as I glanced 
towards him while waiting for a 
moment at the door to be let in. I 
think,”’ she continued, still ruminat- 
ingly, ‘‘ that he was the usual type of 
sandwich-board man.” 

Lady Darke grew silent, and Strange, 
watching her face attentively, saw 
her flush, then suddenly pale. He 
believed she had recalled something 
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further concerning the man, and 
waited for her to continue. 

‘I remember also,’’ she went on 
in a quavering, frightened voice, 
‘that his queer, half-strangled, asth- 
matic sort of cough recalled to my 
mind someone whom I had known 
long ago. You may thinkit odd that 
I speak of these things for the first 
time now, but I was very happy that 
evening, Mr. Strange, because I had 
not expected Sir John would return 
so soon, and nothing else impressed 
me very much.” 

‘Why, then, did you preserve the 
paper?” asked Strange. 

“You have read the print on the 
other side, have you not ? The Miss 
Winn mentioned there is a school 
friend ; we were at the Royal College 
together. I saw her name when I 
was about to cast the slip into the 
waste basket, and I placed it on my 
writing table for future consideration. 
I meant to discover from it the 
periodical containing the whole 
article. 

“You did not, on that occasion, 
read the notice concerning Sir John ?”’ 

‘No. It was purely because of Miss 
Winn’s name that I kept the paper.”’ 

‘Will you tell me when you first 
read the notice ?”’ 

‘“T read it, as I have said, a few 
minutes before I received the message 
from the Hotel Continental asking 
me to come to Paris. My maid, 
Elliott, came to me in great perturba- 
tion, crying: ‘Read this; oh, read 
this, my lady.’ At first I thought I 
must be dreaming ; I did not believe 
the printed words, and then I thought 
some one had played a cruel joke upon 
me. I could not think of anyone in- 
considerate enough to do this, but it 
seemed the only plausible explana- 
tion, and I seized upon it for comfort. 
I determined, however, to wire to 
Paris and ask if Sir John had left for 
London as he intended, and I was 
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writing out the message when the 
dreadful yellow envelope, that so 
often brings grief and disaster, was 
brought to me. I was distraught 
and unnerved by the notice, and asked 
Elliott to read the telegram for me, 
but before she spoke I knew the worst 
from her face; the notice had told 
nothing but the truth. I set out for 
Paris at once, and ever since my 
mind has been in a state of chaos. 
Before we left, Elliott locked this 
slip away, or I should never have 
remembered it again.” 

““When was it recalled to your 

memory again ?” 
“Qnly this morning; an hour 
ago. I was idly going over the con- 
tents of my desk when Miss Winn’s 
name again caught my eye. I read 
the print concerning her, and turned 
the paper over for continuation when 
this dreadful notice confronted me 
once more. Very shortly the connec- 
tion between the man in the street and 
this slip of paper presented itself to 
my mind. I was appalled on realising 
that I had brought the notice into 
the house myself. I searched my 
mind for someone to help solve the 
mystery when your name occurred to 
me. Sir John often spoke of your 
ability in analysing what appeared 
incomprehensible, although when you 
left law to become an investigator he 
did not approve, altogether. I feel 
sure, Mr. Strange, you will help me 
to search for the destroyer of my 
husband and my happiness.” 

‘It is most flattering, Lady Darke, 
that you should place such confidence 
in me, but my success must depend 
very greatly upon what you can tell 
me.” 

“But I have told you everything 
I can think of. If there is anything 
further you wish to learn, pray ques- 
tion me, Mr. Strange, for what I have 
already recalled in this room is a 
revelation to me, and I feel more 
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than ever certain that Sir John met 
his death through some accident, or 
clever diabolical means. He did not 
die from natural causes.” 

“First of all, then,” said Strange, 
“this notice has obviously been set 
up by an amateur,” and he took up 
the slip again. ‘‘ The type used was not 
selected by a compositor. The print 
at the back of the notice is a galley 
proof from the printer who prints the 
journal in which the article appeared. 
We shall learn the name of the 
journal and the printer quite 
easily, but will you tell me, Lady 
Darke, more about the man this 
advertisement distributor’s cough re- 
called to you; the “someone ’ whom 
you knew long ago ?”’ 

‘‘ Qh,” she said with a gasp, “ do 
your suspicions turn in that direc- 
tion?” | 

“It is the direction where I see the 
only clue at present,”’ replied Strange. 

“That direction,” she said in a 
low, breathless voice, ‘is mere specu- 
lation, for it could not be so horrible ; 
you do not know what your sugges- 
tion implies, Mr. Strange,” Lady 
Darke concluded in a faint voice, 
then she sank back in her chair 
unconscious. 

Strange called Crooks to assist 
him in placing the lady on a couch. 
They removed her bonnet and drew 
off her gloves. Strange was on the 
point of sending Crooks for a doctor, 
when she showed signs of returning 
life. Presently she sat up, and 
the delighted Crooks brought a 
glass of water on his small salver, 
which Lady Darke sipped at from 
time to time. 

“Tt will be wiser to defer the re- 
mainder of the interview until you 
are feeling stronger,” said Strange, 
solicitous for his clients’ comfort. 
‘It is very painful for you to review 
these sad circumstances.” 

‘T shall know no peace until you 
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“* YOU BELIEVE HE MET HIS DEATH IN SOME UNACCOUNTABLE MANNER, WHICH YOU WISH ME TO DISCOVER, IF I CAN ? 
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discover the source of the—the— 
tragedy,” she said, hesitating and 
stammering till Strange thought she 
would faint again, but she _ poss- 
essed an indomitable’ will, and 
succeeded in keeping at bay the 
feeling that at intervals seemed about 
to overwhelm her. Her countenance 
wore a look of fear, as if confronted 
by some new condition that she did 
not know how to deal with. Gradu- 
ally she became more calm, when 
her expression changed to one of 
defiance, and her voice grew hard, in 
keeping with her look. 

“If you insist upon continuing 
the inquiry now,” said Strange, 
“we must begin with the man you 
used to know, the man with the 
peculiar cough. He was musical, 
was he not?” - 

“He is a composer of some note— 
or was, for I have seen nothing of 
his work for a long time.” 

“He also knew Miss Winn ?” 

“He did. Do you know Henry 


Alansohn, Mr. Strange, that you - 


place him so quickly ?” she asked 
in surprise. 

““I have never heard ‘his name 
before, but I imagined that a man 
who would have in his possession the 
proofs of anarticle ona musician might 
have written the article himself.” 

‘* But you are speaking, Mr. Strange, 
as if you thought the man who gave 
me the slip of paper was Henry 
Alansohn, which I assure you 
he was not; indeed I should have 
known him in any disguise. This 
man’s appearance was much older ; 
he was, in fact, quite an old man. 
No; it wasn’t Henry Alansohn who 
gave me the paper,” she concluded 
with decision. 

‘* How long since you have met Mr. 
Alansohn ? ” 

“It must be seven years.” 

“Much may happen to change a 
man in seven years.”’ 


overwork and worry, in 
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But, even so, Lady Darke still 
insisted that the man she had seen 
could not have been Alansohn, and 
so vehement was her denial that her 
face took on a good deal of colour. 

“Had this man any reason to 
dislike Sir John or yourself ? ” Strange 
inquired. 

‘“He may have fancied he had, 
but actually he had no reason,” 
she replied hastily. 

‘Was hea friend of yours or your 
husband ? ” 

‘Sir John never met him, and I 
don’t remember that I ever mentioned 
his name to my husband.” 

‘* Will you tell me the circumstances 
under which you last met Mr. Alan- 
sohn, Lady Darke ? ” . 

“Must I tell you all the sordid 
story, Mr. Strange ? ” asked the lady, 
almost wringing her hands in distress. 

‘* There is no other way by which I 
can help you. You must tell me 
everything,” he commanded. 

‘Well, then; I was once engaged 
to Henry Alansohn, and I changed 
my mind and broke it off, only a short 
time before we were to have been 
married.” 

‘Did he consider himself aggrieved 
at your belated reluctance ? ” 

“He did, although he was well 
aware that I entertained no love for 
him. What could I know of love? 
I, who had to teach ten hours of the 
twenty-four, and then return to look 
after an invalid mother, who urged 
me, day after day, to marry the only 
man that cared for me. Time passed. 
I was twenty-three, and one day, 
feeling on the verge of collapse from 
apathy, 
I said to my mother I would consider 
him as a possible husband. All my 
youth had been disappointment. 
With brilliant prospects before me, 
my vo.ce had given way hopelessly, 
after two years’ training, so I slaved 
in schools, teaching music, and with 
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private pupils, until all ambition, even 
self-respect, deserted me: for in an 
evil moment I consented to marry a 
man for whom my only feeling was 
one of dislike. He visited us two or 
three times a week—I used to play 
over his manuscripts and sometimes 
suggest changes. Often when he had 
successes to relate he was not quite 
sober, and once, after a particularly 
good piece of luck—a run on one of 
his songs—he insisted that I should 
name the day of our marriage. I 
would not, but my mother did, 
and it was within a fortnight of 
this day that she received an official- 
looking document from her brother’s 
solicitor, communicating the fact 
that she was now that brother’s 
sole heiress. He advised her to take 
possession of her estate in Scotland 
at once, and if she applied to a certain 
firm of solicitors in Queen Victoria 
Street, ample funds for removal and 
travelling would be provided. This 
was unexpected freedom, as my 
mother had been cut off from her 
family for many years, for reasons that 
I need not go into. I sent express 
letters to my pupils, and the different 
head mistresses of schools where I 
taught, telling them I should teach 
no more. I also wrote to Henry 
Alansohn, but in so strange a vein 
that I was an amazement to myself, 
for my pen, as it travelled rapidly 
over the paper, grew lucid with my 
hatred of the man. We left for Edin- 
burgh the same evening, and | hoped 
never to see him again; but twelve 
hours after we arrived at Cairngowrie 
he appeared with a face so haggard 
that it haunts me still; it was as the 
face of a man who had died from 
overwhelming shock. It may seem 
heartless to you, Mr. Strange, but I 
was only beginning to live, and I 
would not fulfil the promise wrung 
from me by my mother’s poverty ; my 
own I could, and would have endured. 
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That is the story of the wrong I did 
Henry Alansohn, and it is less than 
the wrong he would have done me. 
From time to time he came to see my 
mother, but I never met him after his 
first visit, though my mother told 
me that at times he grew violent, 
and cursed me with many and varied 
curses.” 

Lady Darke ceased speaking, half 
from exhaustion, as well as possibly 
the end of her story. 

“Is your mother still living?” 
Strange ventured. 

‘* She died two years after we went 
to live at Cairngowrie, where for 
the three following years I led a 
lonely life.” 

“How long had you known Sir 
John before your marriage ? ” 

‘““Only one year, and part of that 
time he was absent in China. We 
have been married two years. We 
meant to have gone to China this year, 
where Sir John has large interests 
in shipping circles.” 

‘Would you recognise the man 
who gave you the paper?” 

“I shouldn’t like to be too posi- 
tive; if the conditions and _ en- 
vironment were the same I might; 
but, whoever he was, he was not 
Henry Alansohn. If I thought any 
act of mine, even indirectly, had 
brought about my husband’s_ un- 
timely death—oh, anything but that 
I can bear,’”’ she said, burying her 
face in her handkerchief. Presently 
she added, drying her eyes: ‘“ My 
husband absorbed my every thought, 
and how could this man, who was 
little more than a memory to me, 
plan such mischief and unhappiness 
against me? Yet—” she dared not 
finish, and Strange knew she had 
arrived at the conclusion that this 
man was the only person with suffi- 
cient animus to perpetrate such a 
crime. 

“You firmly believe your husband 
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to have met his death in some seem- 
ingly unaccountable manner, which 
you wish me to discover, if I 
can?” 

‘* Yes, oh yes,” she said, excitedly, 
‘‘and, much as it shocks me, I am 
beginning to think your suspicions are 
correct, for indeed Sir John had no 
enemies, nor have I, save this one 
man, who, alarming as the idea is, 
may have cherished a wish to do 
me terrible injury ?” 

“When you arrived in Paris, and 
in your husband’s room, did you 
notice any suspicious circumstance, 
or discover anything unusual in his 
luggage >?” 

‘** Nothing,” she said. “All his 
luggage was packed and strapped 
ready for early departure next morn- 
ing, with the exception of one bag, 
which lay open on the luggage stand 
at the foot of the bed. His remaining 
things that required packing Elliott 
placed in the open bag, after which 
she closed it, and we brought it away 
with us.” Lady Darke ceased speak- 
ing, overcome by an emotion such as 
had not yet seized her. Strange was 
considerably disturbed, but could 
only wait till the storm of grief had 
passed. 

‘“‘Have you examined the luggage 
since it arrived ?” he asked. 

‘*T have not had the heart to open 
anything,” she replied. 

Will you allow me to go through 
it with—possibly your maid will 
overlook the contents and note any- 
thing unusual ? ” 

““Qh, we will render you any 


assistance we can. When will you 
come ?” 
‘““To-day; now; at once,” said 


Strange, rising. 

Lady Darke also rose, rearranged 
her bonnet, and prepared to depart 
with Strange, on whom she cast a 
troubled glance. 

‘‘T hope I may be forgiven, if I 
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attribute to this man a wickedness he 
never committed,” she said. 

“We shall see what can be done in 
the matter; if the man is innocent, 
he will not be molested or annoyed 
in.any way.” 


Arrived at the house, Lady Darke 
requested Elliott to conduct Strange 
to the late baronet’s dressing room, 
where in a short time she joined them. 
Opening the latest-packed travelling 
bag, the maid spread the contents 
on a table. 

‘* T know all these things very well,”’ 
Lady Darke said, the tears rising 
once more to her eyes. 

** ‘What is this ? ” inquired Strange, 
holding up a sort of large bracelet, 
made of steel links, which had several 
steel rings about an inch in diameter 
attached to it, at uneven distances. 

‘T don’t recognise that,” replied the 
widow. ‘* What is it ?” she asked, 
as she reached over and took the chain 
in her hand, examining it closely. “‘I 
never saw this before.” 

““T found it lying on the floor, and 
thinking it might be the master’s, I 
placed it in the bag,” stated Elliott. 

Strange took it from the hand of 
Lady Darke. 

“It is an arrangement for keys, 
is it not?” he asked. 

““T am sure it isn’t, for Sir John 
had an ordinary key-ring. Fetch it, 
will you, Elliott ? ” 

The girl entered the next room, and 
returned almost at once with an 
ordinary key-ring with several keys 
dangling loosely from it. 

Strange kept working at the steel 
chain, twisting and turning the rings 
about. All at once it fell apart, 
and one of the rings dropped to 
the floor. 

“This seems to be a puzzle,” he 
said, and looking at his thumb he saw 
that a drop of blood was about to fall 
from it; he placed his thumb to his lips, 
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and the doing so caused a sudden 
thought of poison to enter his mind, 
and he drew very hard at the small 
wound. He looked at it, and could 
not have discerned where the wound 
was had it not been for the blood 
oozing from it. He continued to 
draw at it, when Lady Darke observed 
his action. 

‘“Have you hurt yourself?” she 
asked. 

‘It is only a prick, but it was the 
ring that did it. I pricked myself 
in opening it; you see the chain is 
in one straight piece now. It ts a 
puzzle.” 

Lady Darke held the chain in her 
hands again. “I never saw this 
before, but if it 1s a puzzle that 
would explain its presence in Sir 
John’s room; he was always fond 
of puzzles. He formed the habit 
through living so much alone, as he 
was accustomed to abroad.” 

As she spoke Lady Darke continued 
to inspect the steel links. “ Did 
your thumb bleed at once, Mr. 
Strange? Here is a small spot like 
a bloodstain. Just here,” she added, 
as she held out the chain for his 
inspection. 

‘““My thumb did not commence to 
bleed until I dropped the chain,” 
Strange said as he took it in his own 
hands for examination. 

‘ T shall go at once to an analytical 
chemist with this, Lady Darke, if you 
will excuse me, and [ will tell you in 
the evening the result of his investiga- 
tion.” 


When Strange returned to the house 
in the Cromwell Road, he carried his 
right hand at his breast, held there 
by a black silk support. Lady Darke, 
seeing this, asked in surprise if he 
had met with an accident. 

‘““It was the steel ring—the slight 
prick, that caused it. The ring was 
poisoned, Lady Darke, and the stain 
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on the chain was a bloodstain, whether 
from Sir John Darke’s hand or not 
remains to be disclosed. My hand is 
severely poisoned, and if I had not 
seen a specialist so soon it might have 
proved fatal.” 

“I was right,” half moaned Lady 
Darke, with a look of remorse and 
terror on her countenance. 

“To make our surmise absolute 
certainty, I must learn the exact spot 
in the room where this chain was 
found. Will you please call your maid, 
Lady Darke ? ” 

Elliott related that she had picked 
up the chain near a table, some 
distance from the spot where Sir 
John’s body lay. The attendants at 
the hotel had testified to the fact that 
the electric lamp was still burning on 
this table when the door had been 
forced on the morning of the dis- 
covery. A chair was drawn up near 
the lamp, and there were a number of 
cigarette ends and a heap of ashes in 
a tray, showing that the baronet had 
sat late. There were neither books 
nor papers in the apartment, so it 
was obvious there must have been 
something of interest to keep Sir 
John from his bed, which had not 
been slept in, and although he had 
fallen at a spot quite on the opposite 
side of the rather large apartment, 
away from table and lamp, Strange 
thought it not unlikely that he had 
risen and crossed the room when he 
began to feel dl. He had fallen near 
one of his larger pieces of luggage, 
and Strange desired to know whether 
this particular piece contained medi- 
cine, or any remedy for sudden illness, 
Lady Darke requested Elliott to open 
it, and near the top they came 
upon a small travelling dispensary. 
Beneath the case containing the 
drugs, they found a light-coloured 


envelope of thick paper. It was 
addressed to Sir John at the 
Hotel Continental, and bore an 
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English stamp, but the postmark 
was indecipherable. There’ were 
creased marks in the envelope, which 
showed beyond a doubt that the 
chain had reached Sir John through 
the post. 

The affair now seemed plain to 
Strange, who, although he had only 
the peculiar cough to rely upon as 
certain description, he believed the 
printer of the slip, whom he would 
easily discover, would supply all 
further information. His investiga- 
tions led him to a large printing 
house in Floral Street, where the 
periodical containing the whole 
article, of which the slip contained 
only a portion, had been printed. 

Strange had been in the place 
some time, but had _ not yet 
found his man. He was near the 
entrance door, and about to pass 
out, feeling some disappointment at 
his failure, for he had been practically 
certain of finding the man here; 
he was about to push outward the 
heavy, half-glass door, when he heard 
a sound that startled him. There 
was no mistaking the character 
of the strangled cough. Strange’s 
admirable self-control kept him from 
turning round suddenly. He put his 
hand in an inside pocket and drew 
out a notebook and fumbled amongst 
its leaves. 

‘**T must have left it on the colour- 
printing press,” he said, as he re- 
traced his steps. He passed the open 
door of a small office, where he saw a 
tall thin man standing before a tall 
desk, reading a galley slip. The 
curious, involuntary cough was re- 
peated as Strange paused for a 
moment in passing. 

Strange left the building very soon, 
but he lingered about, hoping to see 
the man leave the office for his 
lunch, and presently he appeared. 
As he moved forward ahead of him, 
Strange hoped he might enter a 
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restaurant where he could follow 
without attracting his attention. 
Fortune favoured him in this, for 
the man entered a much-frequented 
place in a street off Leicester Square. 
The narrow, hall-lke apartment was 
quite full, and the man threaded his 
way to a staircase leading downward 
to a cellar. This place was somewhat 
crowded also, but Strange secured a 
seat where he might observe, without 
being observed by his quarry, who 
presented such a vivid figure of unrest, 
and showed such a keen dislike of his 
fellows, that his tracer wondered why 
he frequented such a crowded restau- 
rant. Strange lunched and lingered, 
while the suspect drank half a bottle of 
red wine and broke his French bread 
in small pieces, some of which he ate 
along with foreign cheese. The man 
lunched very lightly, but drank his 
wine with a relish. At the conclusion 
of his repast he lighted a cigarette, 
rose, and slowly picked his way out of 
the now almost packed premises. 
Strange was able to follow him with- 
out drawing his regard, and he saw 
him enter a private door of the print- 
ing establishment. “Ah,” he said 
to himself with satisfaction, ‘‘ he is 
a fixture there, a proof-reader with- 
out doubt.” 

Strange called on Lady Darke 
and arranged to meet her at a studio 
in Leicester Square, where they might 
command a view of those passing to 
the restaurant he had visited on the 
previous day. Lady Darke, in doing 
this, was an excellent example of 
English courage, for she was in a 
state of nervous terror at the bare 
thought of seeing the man again; 
nevertheless she conquered her fears, 
and risked a disagreeable encounter. 
But she might well have spared 
herself, for the man, Henry Alan- 
sohn, passed the studio windows, 
and did not even look up in passing. 
He had no interest in anyone or 
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anything about him, except evidently 
to avoid his fellow-men, yet, incongru- 
ously, he was on his way to a crowded 
restaurant. If he had committed the 
crime he was suspected of, he was so 
secure in the concealment of his 
identity that he never gave even a 
guilty start, or a hasty glance over 
his shoulder, as guilty men are said 
to do. It was mainly by his walk 
that Lady Darke recognised him. 

The man’s face was pallid, his 
cheek-bones high, and his mouth wore 
a resolute, though bitter expression. 
He stooped in standing, but as soon as 
he moved he revealed a certain sort 
of decision and pride of bearing, 
yet withal his appearance was 
decidedly sinister, and Strange did 
not wonder that Lady Darke feared 
him. 

Strange now set about the formid- 
able task of fixing upon this mana 
crime, which even the authorities did 
not admit was a crime. When he 
had thoroughly mastered the man’s 
habits, Strange accosted him one day 
as he passed out of the restaurant. 
He replied with a grudging politeness 
and a careless attention that betrayed 
the hold his own thoughts had on 
him. He coughed a good deal, and 
Strange recognised it as a sound one 
would not soon forget. As he re- 
plied to Strange’s question his eye 
rested for a fleeting moment upon his 
questioner, and there was such a 
cold composure in the glance that 
Strange recognised the man’s con- 
scious superiority to all surprise. As 
day by day Strange studied the man 
he became convinced that to proceed 
further without careful thought would 
be to court failure, while if success 
met his efforts it would be a triumph 
indeed. Only by means of some 
extraordinary device could he hope 
to arrive at the secret of this man’s 
conduct. Strange ordered several 
duplicates of the steel chain and rings 
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to be made. These he divided among 
his helpers, and he carried several in 
his own pocket. Strange and his emis- 
saries were now thoroughly familiar 
with the man’s haunts. They could 
tell where he was to be found at any 
time of the day or night. Armed 
with this knowledge, Strange gave 
certain orders to several of his men, 
and assuming a slight disguise him- 
self, he managed to secure a seat near 
him at the restaurant one day at 
lunch. As Alansohn rose, after light- 
ing his cigarette, Strange said: 

‘* Pardon me, but you have dropped 
something ?”’ and he pointed to the 
chain and rings which lay at full 
length on the table, which Strange had 
managed to place there without being 
seen. 

The man looked down at the table, 
at first with an irritable expression ; 
then he gave a sudden start, and his 
face altered so perceptibly that the 
surprise Strange had prepared fot 
him was quite as effective as he had 
anticipated. Drawing back quickly 
he gave Strange a sharp look, then 
glanced down again, as if half expect- 
ing to find the object vanished. Then 
he pulled himself together. 

“It is not mine,” he said, and 
walked out slowly and calmly as 
usual. 

Certain as to where he would be 
found in the evening, Strange in- 
structed one of his men. At a 
certain foreign café in Soho, Alan- 
sohn had been busily writing for more 
than an hour, and sipping hot rum at 
intervals. Finally he rose to depart, 
when he heard a voice at his elbow, 
say :— 

‘* Pardon me, but is not this yours?” 

As he glanced down he saw again 
the steel chain with its ring attach- 
ments. He stood very still for a 
moment, and his face grew slightly 
more pallid, but he merely said 
again : 
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“It is not mine,” and stalked out 
of the place. When he emerged, 
Strange was not far off, wearing 
a deeper disguise than at luncheon. 
He believed Alansohn would go from 
the café to the nearest bar where he 
could procure stimulant, which he 
did. Strange followed closely, and 
when he placed his liquor glass on 
the counter a steel chain with the 
rings attached again met his aston- 
ished gaze. 

“Yours, I think, sir,” Strange said. 

‘* It is not mine,’’ shouted the other, 
his eyes now wide with fear. _ 

“T saw it fall from your sleeve 
when you set down the glass,” said 
one of Strange’s emissaries. 

““'You lie,” said Alansohn, and 
walked away with a good show of 
resolution. 

Strange realised his man was hard 
to break. Almost any one, even a 
hardened criminal, would have given 
way atthe third attempt. Strange de- 
termined to make still another effort. 
By a shorter way he preceded Alan- 
sohn to his lodgings. Arriving some 
considerable time before him, Strange 
was told to go up and await his 
coming. 

‘* Second floor back,” the landlady 
called after him as Strange mounted 
the stairs. Reaching the door he saw 
a bright fire blazing in the grate, and 
the room was light enough for Strange 
to see his way about. He walked to 
the table under the gas chandelier, 
and placed a steel chain with rings 
upon it. Then he took his place in an 
obscure corner of the room and 
waited. When Alansohn came in, his 
excitement was apparent. Strange 
could hear him muttering curses as 
he climbed the stairs. He walked 
to the table, struck a match, and 
lighted the gas; then, glancing down- 
ward, he saw again the chain with its 
rings. He started back. 

*“God!’”’ he shouted, ‘‘am I mad, 
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or has the devil joined the pursuit 
against me? I cannot eat, I cannot 
drink, but this diabolical thing con- 
fronts me. Curse her!” he cried 
vehemeatly. Then he stood with 
working lips and stared at the thing. 
Strange thought he would fall in a 
fit, and so rose to his feet. Alansohn 
heard the movement, and turning he 
saw the investigator. 

“Ah, ha!” he laughed fiendishly, 
““so I am caught at last! Well, there 
has to be an end of man as well as 
things, and I am ready for mine. ’m 
lost; dead to the world, anyway. 
Look at that!” he cried in a frenzy. 
‘“‘ That,” he said, tossing a roll into 
Strange’s hands, “has been returned 
from a dozen newspaper and magazine 
offices. Burn it!” he cried fiercely. 
‘* Had I succeeded in getting a pub- 
lisher for it I might have built up a 
new life and forgotten her. You 
know her, false creature that she is ! ”’ 
he cried. “If I cannot be happy, she 
shall not continue in happiness. Do 
you know the poison with which that 
weak man played away his life ? 
Ah, I thought you didn’t, but the 
secret shall die with me! Puzzles, 
he was amused by a pu:zle!” he said 
contemptuously, ‘while I—I have 
to toil without recognition or re- 
muneration.” 

During his wild talk Alansohn had 
walked to a bureau, and when he 
had fumbled about for a moment, 
he turned to Strange again. 

‘Tell her,’ he screamed, ‘‘ that I 
died cursing her. She shall never 
know happiness again; tell her, too, 
not to forget that I am the cause. 
Burn the manuscript that there may 
be nothing of me left in such a miser- 
able world. She could have helped 
me to fame,” he cried. ‘‘ Her sugges- 
tions brought me the only measure of 
success I secured. You need not 
tell her that, you fiend !”’ he shouted, 
as he glared wildly at Strange for a 
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“* BURN IT!" HE CRIED, ‘THAT THERE MAY BE NOTHING LEFT OF ME IN A MISERABLE WORLD.’ 


SUCCEEDED IN GETTING A PUBLISHER I MIGHT HAVE BUILT UP A NEW LIFE AND FORGOTTEN HER,'” 
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moment, then with foam-flecked lips 
he sank to the floor, dead ! There was 
a long, slender needle in his hand, 
which he had taken from a case that 
lay on the bureau, and while he 
held Strange’s attention with his 
raving, he _ inflicted his death- 
wound. 

“It was no ordinary poison the 
man died of,’ the Coroner said, ‘‘ but 
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of some product from the mysterious 
East, and, although there is convin- 
cing evidence that some time before 
taking his own life he committed a 
greater crime, he has- passed from 
earthly judgments to a higher tn- 
bunal, and I must, without prejudice, 
pronounce the usual formula of ver- 
dictin these cases: ‘Suicide whilst 
temporarily insane.’ ” 


FETTERS 


By DuFFIELD BENDALL 


i, who once made mock at love, 
Now am fast in love's strong fetters. 
By the silver stars above, 

I, who once made mock at Love, 


Now am free no more to rove, 

Thus Sir Love repays his debtors. 

J, who once made mock at Love, 

Now am fast in Love's strong fetters. 


Tam held in sure duress 

By the silken chains that bind me. 
Lady, by each sunkissed tress, 
lam held in sure duress, 

I, that laughed at love's distress, 
Till the cruel god confined me. 

I am held in sure duress, 

By the silken chains that bind me. 


Yet I love each charmed chain, 
And hereia is cause for wonder. 
Once for freedom I was fain, 

Yet I love each charmed chaia, 

I should bind myself again, 
Were the fetters snap't asunder. 


Yet I love each charmed chain, 


And herein is cause for wonder. 


> 
THE ROSEMARY LADY 


A STORY 


FOR CHILDREN 


By IRENE DAVISON] 


Illustrated by Hilda Hardy 


E had always been interested 

W in Rosemary Cottage, even 
when no one lived there, so 

were quite excited when we 

found someone had taken it for the 
summer. The cottage just matched 
its story-book kind of name, for it 
was covered with climbing roses that 
reached up to its thatched roof, and 
even tried to get inside when the 
windows were opened. It was almost 
hidden in an orchard, too, and when 
the apple trees were blossoming the 
cottage peeped out from pink and 
white branches, like a shy little girl 
playing bo-peep through her fingers. 
There were roses over the tiny porch 
exactly in the middle of the front 
wall, and one small square window 
at either side of the door, and there 
was no upstairs at all. We often 
begged Father to let us live there in- 
stead of in our own house, which is just 
a plain brick one, though it is larger 
than the cottage, but Father said we 
should never all be able to get indoors 
at the same time, and he was afraid 
we should quarrel about that when 


it was raining. You see, Father doesn’t 
like us to quarrel, because he writes 
stories and things all day, and he 
can’t get on if we’re making a noise. 

So we did the next best thing, which 
was to play near it as much as we 
could. The farmer who owns the 
orchard doesn’t mind us playing in it, 
because we’re on our word of honour 
not to shake off the flowers, or pick 
any of the fruit, though we may help 
ourselves to the apples that tumble 
off of their own accord. (It’s awfully 
difficult not to just lean up against a 
tree that’s full of ripe apples some- 
times. That is why Marjorie makes 
us play in another part of the 
orchard generally, for fear of acci- 
dents. Marjorie is our eldest sister, 
and since mother died she has looked 
after us all.) 

We were very curious to see what 
sort of people had taken Rosemary 
Cottage. Jean and I thought only 
very nice people would have chosen 
such a jolly place to live in, but 
Marjorie thought perhaps _ their 
reason was that it was very cheap. 
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However, we found that all of us 
were right. 

There were only two people, and 
one of them was a little girl named 
Muriel. We called her mother the 
Rosemary Lady before she told us her 
proper name, and when we found 
that was Simpson we decided our 
‘er was much prettier, and stuck 
to it. | 

We have a swing in the orchard, 
and one afternoon Muriel came to it, 
and peeped at us through the trees. 

** Come and have a swing,” invited 
Jean, and the little girl came at once. 
She had never been in one before, 
and that was how we learned that the 
Rosemary Lady came from London. 
Muriel was ever so plucky, and didn’t 
ask Donald to stop even when he 
swung her nearly as high as the 
branches, though Jean always calls 
out then. 

Some of the things Muriel said 
made us guess that they had been 
much richer when they lived in town, 
though of course we couldn’t ask her 
right out. 

‘’ My mother thinks Rosemary Cot- 
tage an ideal spot,” said Muriel, who 
talked in a prim, grown-up way 
that at first we thought was stuck- 
up. 
“And it’s so inexpensive,” she 
added gravely, which proved that 
Marjorie was right as well as us. 

** My mother paints pictures,’ was 
the next thing Muriel told us, and she 
said it so importantly that Jean said 
at once :— 

“My father writes books!” 

But Muriel didn’t seem at all 
impressed or envious. She merely 
jumped down from the swing, saying : 

““He must be nearly as clever as 
my mother. Would you like to see 
her pictures ? ” And of course we said 
we would. 

Rosemary Cottage looked ever so 
different now it was clean and tidy 
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inside, but there wasn’t much more 
in it than when it was empty. There 
were only two rooms and a little 
kitchen altogether, and one of the 
rooms had nothing in it but a great 
big easel, a camp stool, and some 
pictures. We all liked the Rosemary 
Lady the minute we looked at her, 
but when she talked to us, very softly 
and smilingly, we loved her more 
than ever. 

‘“T’ve asked them to tea, Mother,”’ 
announced Muriel. ‘“* They may come, 
mayn’t they ?”’ 

‘Why, of course,”’ said the Rose- 
mary Lady. ‘ Only—perhaps we 
had better have it out of doors, 
dearest.” 

‘““Oh, I forgot there wouldn’t be 
enough chairs,” said Muriel. “ All 
right ; it will be more fascinating on 
the grass.” 

The Rosemary Lady brought out 
the tea herself, and told us stories, and 
talked so much that Jean was the only 
one who noticed that the cups and 
saucers were thick white ones, lke 
you get at the village shop for three- 
pence-halfpenny. There was no cake 
or jam, only bread-and-butter, and 
when no one was looking, Jean 
pinched me hard to make me say, 
‘“No, thank you,” instead of taking 
a third slice, and she frowned at 
Donald until he guessed what she 
meant, too. 

Marjorie let us have some more 
when we went home. 

‘You shouldn’t have stayed, chil- 
dren,” she said, when Jean told her 
how poor the Rosemary Lady must 
be. ‘‘ Four extra people eat a lot of 
bread and butter, even if they have 
only two slices cach.” 

‘“Couldn’t we have them here to 
tea to-morrow, to make up?” sug- 
gested Donald, and Marjorie thought 
we might, especially as Father was 
going to London for the day. So the 
Rosemary Lady and Muriel came to 
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“* WOULD YOU LIKE TO SEE HER PICTURES ?'* 


tea, and after that we were all great 
friends. 

We soon guessed that the Rosemary 
Lady painted pictures to earn money, 
but she did not seem to sell many, 
because we watched ever so anxiously, 
and the pile of paintings in her work- 
room grew bigger and bigger. Some 
of them went up to London by the 
carrier, but, of course, that didn’t 
mean anything. The Pater sends 
dozens of stories up to London, yet 
he doesn’t always sell them. 

‘* T wonder if she has to send stamps 
in case people don’t like them,” said 
Jean. ‘“‘ Father says it’s dreadfully 
expensive paying for his stories to 
come back, and a picture must cost 
much more than a letter.”’ 

Dorothy thought that perhaps they 
didn’t come back, but I think they 
must have done, because when I told 
the Rosemary Lady I thought every- 
one must want to buy her pictures, 


she smiled and sighed a little, both 
at the same time, and said: 

‘“Oh, no, people don’t care about 
my little daubs; everyone paints 
more or less, nowadays, you see. 
Still, it’s the only thing I can do.”’ 

Of course we knew they were not 
daubs, but somehow it seemed as 
though other people didn’t care for 
pretty things, tor there were more 
and more pictures in the Rosemary 
Lady’s room, and Muriel’s cotton 
frocks were washed and washed until 
they were as faded as Jean’s and 
Dorothy’s. It worried us awfully, 
and it bothered Marjorie nearly as 
much as her account book, which 
never comes right. 

‘* You see, it must be so dreadful 
to be poor after you’ve been rich, and 
it’s quite easy to see the Rosemary 
Lady has been very well off. It’s all 
right for us, because we’re used to it, 
but I can remember crying myself to 
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sleep ever So many nights when we 
were poor first, and my little pony 
was sold.” 

‘* If we were rich now, we could buy 
her pictures,” I said. “I suppose 
we couldn’t afford even a little one, 
Marjorie ? ” 

““l’m afraid not,” she answered ; 
but when we couldn’t think of a 
better plan, Donald counted how 
much money we had. | 

““T have a shilling saved from the 
housekeeping money,” said Marjorie. 
“IT was keeping that to pay for the 
hall window being mended, where 
Alan sent the cricket ball through, 
but it’s been broken so long now that 
I don’t suppose it will matter waiting 
a little longer.”’ 

‘“And there’s the sixpence the 
Pater gave me for typewriting new 
cover sheets for some stories,’ added 
Donald. 

The rest of us had fivepence be- 
tween us, and we promised to go 
without jam for tea if Marjorie would 
spare another penny from the house- 
keeping money, which she did. 

“* Let’s ask the Rosemary Lady if 
she will paint us a tiny little picture 
like the one in Mother’s old locket,” 
suggested Jean. ‘It wouldn’t take 
much paint, and with two shillings 
—how many loaves of bread would 
that buy, Marjorie? ”’ 

Marjorie worked it out, and found 
that the answer was eight and about 
three-quarters over, which would last 
two people for at least a week. The 
Rosemary Lady was quite ready to 
do what we wanted, and said she 
would paint a miniature of Dorothy. 

This gave us a comfortable feeling 
that we’d helped her for a week, at all 
events, but it didn’t settle what was 
to happen afterwards, because we 
knew we couldn’t save up another 
two shillings for a long time. Then 
suddenly Jean remembered Mrs. 
Molyneux-Gibbons. 
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“Why, we'll ask her to buy some 
pictures !.”” she cried. 

Mrs. Molyneux-Gibbons is_ very 
rich and gives heaps of money away 
to hospitals and institutions like that. 
Whenever our vicar gets up a sub- 
scription list, Mrs. Molyneux-Gibbons’ 
name is always at the top of the list, 
and she gives more than anyone else. 
As soon as Jean mentioned her, we 
wondered none of us had thought of 
her before, because she seemed the 
very person to help the Rosemary 
Lady. We don’t know Mrs. Molyneux- 
Gibbons to talk to, but we know her 
very well by sight, because she’s the 
sort of person there’s only one of; 
no one else could be just like her. 

Next Sunday Jean and I waited for 
her as she came out of church. Mrs. 
Molyneux-Gibbons doesn’t approve 
of having her carriage out on Sun- 
day, and we weren’t sure whether she 
would approve of talking business, 
either, but we had to risk that. 

However, she didn’t seem at all 
angry when we spokc to her. I began, 
because Jean forgot what we’d ar- 
ranged to say. I forgot the exact 
words, too, but I knew what we 
wanted. 

*“Wouldn’t you like to buy some 
pictures ?”’ asked. Father says you 
should jump right into the point of 
your story at the beginning, so I did, 
but Mrs. Molyneux -Gibbons looked 
rather puzzled, and then Jean chimed 
in with a great many explanations. 
We madc her understand at last, only 
to meet a bitter disappointment. 

‘* T do not approve of indiscriminate 
charity, my dears,” she told us. ‘ In- 
discriminate charity’’—she divided the 
word as though it wasn’t long enough 
already—‘“‘ pauperises the people. 
Now if your protegée will apply to 
the Society for Assisting the Deserving 
Poor, her case will be looked into at 
once. Nevertheless, Iam delighted to 
find you so charitably inclined in 
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early youth, my dears. I will send 
you each a collecting box in aid of 
the Orphans of the Fiji Islands — a 
most deserving organisation under 
the patronage of my friend, Lady 
Maringham.”’ 

And sure enough the collecting 
boxes came next day, but we didn’t 
collect anything in them. 

“Mean old thing!’ said Jean. “I 
suppose if the Rosemary Lady were 
on a subscription list, Mrs. Molyneux- 
Gibbons would be the first to help 
her.” 

“Or if Lady Somebody had asked 
her to,” added Donald; then he ex- 
claimed suddenly : 
‘“* Let’s see if she 
would! Let’s 
write a letter to 
her from Lady 
Somebody, and 
see what she will 
answer.” 

“Do you think 
Margie will ” 
began Dorothy ; 
but Donald went 
on quickly : 3 

“We won't 
bother Marjorie 
just now. I know 
quite well what to 
do. [ll typewrite 
the letter on Father’s machine, 
and then put a _ wriggly scrawl 
under the name, like the editors 
do when they write to Father. 
Mrs. Molyneux-Gibbons will think it 
means a secretary's name, you see.” 

“It seems a good idea,” agreed 
Jean. ‘‘ Alan, fetch some paper, so 
that Donald can begin nght away.” 

It was a beautiful letter. Donald 
got a lot of help from a book in the 


library, but out of his own head he. 


made a splendid sentence about Mrs. 
Molyneux-Gibbons’s generous and dis- 
criminating almsgiving being so well- 
known. He suggested that if Mrs. 


“IT WAS A BEAUTIFUL LETTER." 
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Molyneux - Gibbons bought a few 
pictures from Mrs. Simpson, she 
would be conferring a personal favour 
on the writer of the letter, as well as 
securing the work of a talented artist. 

We argued a bit about the name it 
should be signed with until Jean 
thought of a plan. She fetched a 
newspaper, and found a column of 
Society news, which was just a string 
of great big names. 

‘““*Lady Aileen Lascelles’ sounds 
nice,” said Donald: “‘ or ‘ the Countess 
of Conyngham.’ ” 

‘* No, look here, this is the one,”’ 
said Jean, who is really very thought- 


ful for a girl. 
“Lady Lesley 
Fordham has left 
London for the 
Continent, where 
she intends to 
spend some 
months.’ Don’t 
you see, there’s 


not so much 
chance of our be- 
ing found out if 
we take a name 
that’s away — I 
mean, that isn’t 
here—at least, the 
person it belongs 
to.” 

Somehow we overlooked the fact 
that Mrs. Molyneux-Gibbons might 
read the Society columns, too, but as 
it turned out, she couldn’t have 
noticed this announcement. We 
hadn’t long to wait for an answer, 
because the very day after the 
letter was posted Mrs. Molyneux- 
Gibbons appeared, just as we 
were having a picnic tea in the 
orchard. 

Luckily the Rosemary Lady was 
looking at her visitor, and so could not 
see how we smiled at one another. 
We were awfully glad our plan was 
working so quickly, yet all the same 
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we wished it hadn’t worked while we 
were there, somehow. 

Mrs. Molyneux-Gibbons came across 
to the Rosemary Lady, beaming at 
her with a charitable smile. 

‘“*Ah, Mrs. Simpson, I have called 
specially to see some of your charm- 
ing pictures, with a view to purchasing 
one ’—we frowned a little when she 
said “‘ one ’’—“‘ as a wedding present. 
My dear friend, Lady Lesley Fordham, 
from whom I received a character- 
istically delightful letter this morn- 
ing——”’ 

But the Rosemary Lady was look- 
ing at her caller without even a bit of 
a smile, and there was something in 
her expression that made Mrs. Moly- 
neux-Gibbons’ voice dwindle away 
and away into nothing before her 
sentence was finished. 

‘““T fear you are under a misappre- 
hension,” she said, very quietly, 
in a way that reminded me of skat- 
ing and snowballs and that sort of 
thing. 

‘* Not at all, not at all,” answered 
Mrs. Molyneux-Gibbons, recovering 
her charitable manner. “‘ As a matter 
of fact, I have Lady Lesley’s letter 
with me,” and she pulled out of her 
little handbag our type-written letter, 
giving it a triumphant rustle, as 
though she thought it was now the 
Rosemary Lady’s turn to dwindle 
away. But she did nothing of the 
sort, though there was a puzzled little 
frown on her face as she took the 
letter Mrs. Molyneux Gibbons held 
out. We realised suddenly that our 
plan wasn’t going to work properly 
after all, and Jean gave a tiny sigh. 
It was loud enough for the Rosemary 
Lady to hear, unfortunately, and asshe 
turned, looking at us all very sharply, 
we knew in a minute she guessed 
who had written Lady Lesley’s letter. 
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She read the paper througn very 
solemnly. 

““T am afraid, Mrs. Molyneux- 
Gibbons,”’ she said, in a warmer kind 
of voice, but not quite melted, ‘ that 
someone must have imposed on your 
charitable and generous disposition. 
To begin with, you will notice the 
address is a London one. As a 
matter of fact, Lady Lesley, with 
whom I am intimately acquainted, is 
at present taking a rest-cure in a 
quiet country village, by the doctor’s 
advice following a Simple Life régime 
as an antidote to the fatigues of Lon- 
don life. Nevertheless, your prompti- 
tude in responding to the appeal of 
charity does you very great credit, 
although in this case the appeal is 
unnecessary, I am happy to say.” 

There didn’t seem much to say 
after this, for it was easy to see that 
the Rosemary Lady was telling the 
truth. We were rather frightened at 
being left alone with her, but as soon 
as Mrs. Molyneux-Gibbons had gone, 
the Rosemary Lady turned to us with 
a merry twinkle in her eyes, and 
said : 

** Now, children, tell me all about 
it”’—and we did. 

“Wasn't it funny,” ended Jean, 
‘‘that we should have chosen the 
name of someone you knew? Still, 
the paper said she had gone to the 
Continent, not into the country.” 

** Ah, that was because Lady Lesley 
did not want anyone to know where 
she was really going,” explained the 
Rosemary Lady with a smile. 

But Muriel laughed outright at our 
bewilderment. 

“TI needn’t keep it a secret any 
longer, need I, Mummy? You 
goosies, haven’t you guessed yet that 
Mother herself is Lady Lesley Ford- 
ham ?” 
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THE MODERN ENGLISH SONG TITLE 


in the City, 


ii | THINK’ will 


Ltd.” So runs the 


MADAME OSBORN*eHANNAH 


A newcomer at Covent Garden. She sings various 
Wagner roles, 


in a contemporary. 
Garden in her 
Face,” “‘ The Organ 
Man,” “I would I 
were a tiny Bird,” 
“The Hunt's: up,” 
and ‘‘ Kissing is no 
Sin ’’ figure therein ; 
and ‘Frank Lam- 
bert’s new. song, 
‘Qui Sait,’’’ which 
some luminous 
genius has_ trans- 
lated “Fallen 
Roses”—also is 
extensively adver- 
tised by its enter- 
prising publisher. 
Amongst other 
astonishingly 
named ditties which 
have been published 
during the past few 
months are ““Happy 
Song,” ‘The Chil- 
dren of London,” 
and “ Visitors,’”’ the 


bé “Sunes 5.3 
this day, and 

. In the West End to- 
morrow. Chappell and Co., 
advertisement 


“There is a 


By GEORGE CECIL 


MLLE, DEREGNE AS MUSETTA. 


The Covent Garden Mimi is unacquainted with 


the ditties herein mentioned. 


last-named contribution to musical 
literature being in particular request 
at City dinners. Poor Ellen Wright’s 
“La Vie est vaine’’ is allowed to 
deteriorate into 


“Life is vain ”’— 


MADAME RUSCHE*ENDORF 


Whose engagement at Covent Garden has proved 
most welcome. 


the home-made poet who has been 


employed on the 
work of adapting 
the delightful 
French words not 
having dared to 
suggest that life, 
like a stray cat, Is 
empty; and “ Nir- 
vana ’’—which has 
been mistaken for 
“Tatcho ’’—may be 
added to the list. 
‘* Others too numer- 
ous to mention” 
adorn the counters 
of suburban and 
seaside music- 
shops; and_ they 
are proudly dis- 
played in the win- 
dows of London’s 
leading = establish- 
ments. The most 
unmusical of Philis- 
tine tradesmen 
positively delight in 
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introducing them 
to. an unusually 
misguided public ; 
and the smaller 
fry have an Oliver 
Twist-like taste 
for the “ Away 
on the Hills there 
runs a Stream ”’ 
type of ditty. 
Popular, too, are 
such _— ludicrous 
titles as ‘‘ Three 
Green Bonnets,” 
“Tf I built a 
World for you,” 
‘*Love is meant 
to make us glad,” 
‘Touch not the 
Nettle” (do per- 
sons who are old 
enough to sing 
usually fondle the 
unpleasant _ net- 
the?) “Har 


mony,’’.““Take your Lute and sing,” 
“God planted’ a Star” (the poetical 


HERR JORN AS DES GRIEUX, 
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Pedlar.” Thus 
works the alleged 
brain. of the 
British writer of 
66 lyrics.” 

Each of the 
above fairly 
touch high-water 
mark. But “IT 
Think” and 
‘* There is a Gar- 
den in her Face ”’ 
are the gems of 
the collection. 
The most jealous 
rhymester must 
admit that in 
these truly 
astounding titles 
the indefatigable 
composer has se- 
cured something 
which is_ abso- 
lutely out of the 
common. Others 


tun them close—dangerously close, 
but a careful examination of the 


at Midnight,” 


and 


M. MARCOUX AS THE LANDGRAF IN “TANNHAUSER,' 
’ 


star, apparently, is of the potato 
variety), “‘ This is Love,” “‘ A Barque 


&é July, 


respective demerits of 
clearly proves that two more un- 


the hist 


the musical titles could scarcely have 
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been conceived outside a_ lunatic 
asylum. Certainly ‘‘God bless 
thee” suggests that the spurious 
poetic temperament cannot always 
bear the strain that is imposed 
upon it. But . 

it must. be 
admitted that 
that ‘“* There 
is a Garden in 
her Face’ and 
Th. Tinie k 
bang Banag- 
her ! 

Though such 
entertaining 
titles please 
the persons 
who support a 
‘ballad con- 
cert,” they are 
highly detri- 
mental to the 
cause of Bri- 
tish art, for 
they give in- 
telligent per- 
sons an ex- 
cuse to jeer. 
The cultured 
foreigner who 
has mastered 
the difficulties 
of our in- 
tensely aggra- 
vating langu- 
age might be 
well excused 
asking if eat- 
ing and drink- 
ing are equally 
productive of inspiration. Nor do 
our popular composers always show 
any marked sense of the musical 
fitness of things. For did not a 


MR. THOMAS BEECHAM, 
at whose New Symphony Orchestral Concerts Mr. Granville Bantock’'s 


Song-Cycle ‘Sappho’ has been given. 
takes place at the Queen’s Hall on the afternoon of June 13. 
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native genius—who is the pride of 


his native heath—set to music 
“In this old Chair I sat”? And 
has not a_ particularly prolific 


‘“‘lady-composer”’ produced “ Little 
ruffy, fluffy 
Bird’ —a 
ditty of such 
blameless 
sentiment 
that it finds a 
place in the 
vepertcire of 
every. well 
brought up 
prima donna 
of the fire- 
side ? 

The pub- 
lishers, when 
taken to task, 
either stand 
on their dig- 
nity, or blame 
the public 
for its want 
of discrimina- 
t1i0n: and 
the feeble 
bards declare 
that. they 
cater for the 
taste of lovers 
of music. As 
a matter of 
fact, the pub- 
blishers, un- 
like their 
French, Ital- 
lan, and Ger- 
man brethren, 
are incapable of telling a_ suit- 
able from an absurd title, and 
the poets suffer from the same com- 
plaint. 


The next concert of the series 
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COUNTING THE CRABS, CROMER, 


THE IDLERS’ CLUB 


By ROBERT BARR 


A RAID ON THE EAST COAST 


(or the reverse, as the case 

may be) by the appearance 

of certain American plays in 
the theatres, and one of them is 
named ‘*’Way Down East.” In the 
Western States, when a man asks a 
returaing neighbour where he has 
been, and the answer is ‘“‘’ Way down 
east,” the jouraey is understood to 
have taken him to New York or 
Boston, both cities named after towns 
in the eastern part of England. I 
don’t know whether or not the 
phrase “away down east ”’ is used in 
this country, but if so, it probably 
refers to the district through which 
I tramped the other day, breathing 
an air that is invigorating, and 
viewing scenery that is inspiring. If 


ONDON has lately been blessed 


east of Suez a man can raise a thirst, 
in like manner on the east coast of 
England he may raise an appetite 
that makes even an_ out-of-date 
sandwich taste delicious. Indeed, I 
am not the only person who con- 
sumed a sandwich on that coast. 
That late Dutchman, De Ruyter, 
sailed across from Holland with a 
hundred and thirty-five ships, in the 
year 1672. You may still land at 
Yarmouth and elsewhere from a 
ship if you wish to do so, but I con- 
tented myself by going east on the 
Cromer express, as being more speedy 
and comfortable, and less likely to 
create a panic along the shore than if 
I followed the Dutchman’s example, 
and went there by flotilla. 

The Earl of Sandwich thought De 
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CARRYING IN THE BOAT, CROMER, 


Ruyter was rather overdoing the 
business in the matter of ships, so 
he went out with his own little lot, 
trying to persuade the Dutch admiral 
to return by the Hook of Holland 
route. His lordship succeeded in 
this, but alas, De Ruyter, before leav 
ing, surrounded the ‘‘ Royal James,” 
Sandwich’s flag-ship, with fire boats, 
for he was under the peculiar belief 
that a sandwich, like a soup, should 
be taken hot. The Earl stuck to his 
ship, refused to surrender, and was 
blown sky-high. A brave and a 
capable man was Montague, Earl of 
Sandwich, Admiral of the Blue, who 
had the misfortune on this occasion 
to serve under one of the most supine 
incompetents that England ever pro- 
duced, namely the Duke of York, 
afterwards James II. 

Within the memory of living man, 
Cromer and Sheringham were little 
fishing hamlets practically unknown 
to the world. It was so recently as 
last year that the Norfolk Coast 
Express was put into service for the 
first time, with vestibule corridor 
luncheon car trains running daily in 
both directions. Besides the notable 


Norfolk Coast Express, there are 
other fast trains with restaurant cars, 
which reach Cromer by the shortest 
and fastest route, which is that of the 
Great Eastern Railway, the journey 
to Cromer being accomplished in 
less than three hours, with only one 
stop, while Sheringham is reached 
in three hours and a quarter. For 
these trains, tourist, fortnightly and 
week-end tickets for varying periods 
are issued throughout the year. 
A wealthy fellow-countryman of 
mine, from North of the Tweed, being 
asked why he travelled third-class, 
replied that it was because there was 
no fourth. In like manner I took a 
first-class ticket to Cromer and 
Sheringham because the Great Eastern 
Railway Company have long ago 
abolished second class. My raid upon 
the east coast occurred at a period 
of the year when a good many people 
were travelling in that direction, and 
as I like to live the simple life in 
luxury, I sometimes indulge in a 
first-class ticket, if the journey occu- 
pies more than an hour or two. 
The train I boarded at Liverpool 
Street was not the famous Norfolk 
X2 
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Coast express, but the 4.55, which 
runs every week-day of the year. I 
made inquiries of the man at the 
gate, and he told me the train was 
corridor throughout, with vestibules 
between the carriages, and thus I 
could get to the dining car at any 
time I pleased. I am rather particu- 
lar in the matter of dining cars, ever 
since a vexatious experience which I 
had on the London and North 
Western Railway last century. I 
thought I had taken all the precau- 
tions necessary, but it turned out 
there was a missing link in the chain. 
I always enjoy a dinner on a train, 
and looked forward with some anti- 
cipation to the repast I should 
encounter on a non-stop run from 
London to Crewe. The dining car 
was attached to the train all right 
enough, but when I arrived at the 
station it seemed rather crowded, 
so I determined to learn whether or 
not the train was one with corridors. 
Having satisfied myself, that this 
was the case, I took my seat in a 
compartment where there was plenty 
of room, but I omitted to note that 


COMING TO SHORE, 


the train was not vestibuled. There 
was no communication between car- 
riage and carriage. I did not dis- 
cover this till I had a hunger aboard 
that John D. Rockefeller would have 
given a hundred thousand pounds 
for. Of course, what I might have 
done was to pull the communication 
cord, pay my five pounds fine, and 
walk calmly along the line to the 
dining car, but unfortunately I was 
possessed of only a three-pound-ten 
hunger, so I resolved to stave off 
starvation until we reached Crewe. 
Crewe, however, proved no_ such 
boon as I had expected, for they 
would not allow me to enter the 
dining car. It was full, they said, 
and so were the passengers, who had 
enjoyed a good meal, having eaten 
up everything on board. 

“Then that,” said I, “is why 
Robinson Crewe so,” this being a 
style of humour then in fashion. 
I wrote about this at the time it 
happened, and the article is consi- 
dered one of the most patheticin the 
English language. It is still recited 
at penny readings, and unless the 
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A SON OF THE SEA, CROMER. 


audience: is very hard-hearted it 
always produces tears. 

Having made the most minute 
inquiries about the restaurant car- 
riage on the Cromer train, until the 
station-gate man began to think I 
wanted to buy it, I proceeded down 
the platform, and entered the carriage 
next to the rear of the dining car. 
Along one side of the corridor were 
single seats, and along the other 
double seats, facing each _ other, 
with a table between. I like these 
single seats, and took one. Passen- 
gers were ordering and receiving the 
blameless English afternoon tea, the 
“five o'clock,” as the French call it, 
and we were within ten minutes of 
that hour. I agree with George 
Bernard Shaw in detesting this 


stimulant known as tea, so I ordered 
a bottle of beer instead. I regret 
to observe that Bernard Shaw also 
denounces beer, but one can’t follow 
a philosopher all the way. 

I think we were at Norwich, or 
past it, when dinner was announced, 
with a good part of the journey 
already behind us. The meal was 
excellent, and I saw by the menu that 
the price was half-a-crown, but I 
also saw two words at the top of the 
card that surprised me, and I said to 
the waiter : 

“Why is this phrase ‘ third-class ’ 
written above the menu?” and he 
replied : en 5 

‘Because this 1s a_ third-class 
dining car.” 
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A FISHERMAN AT SHERINGHAM. 


This seemed a reasonable explana- 
tion, then I made another inquiry— 

“Was that a third-class carriage 
I just came from ? ” 

‘* Yes, sir,’ he replied. 

I said nothing more, because I 

know how particular railway com- 
panies are if a man travels in a class 
for which he does not possess a ticket, 
but I realised I had been losing money 
all the way from London to Nor- 
wich. 
' When the meal was finished, there- 
fore, I went forward, and came into 
a luxurious saloon smoking carriage, 
with sofas, plate-glass windows, arm- 
chairs, and all the luxuries of an 
effete civilisation. Here I pressed a 
button, and ordered a cup of coffee. 
Instead of the coffee there arrived a 
uniformed, respectful, exceedingly 
polite official, who spoke to me in 
whispers, so that the various other 
occupants of the carriage could not 
hear : 

‘Very sorry to interrupt you, sir, 
but may I ask you did you not have 
dinner in the car behind?” 

“Yes, and a very good meal, too, 
but I paid the man,” 


“Quite so, sir, but you see, this 
is a first-class carriage.” 

‘“ Well, it reflects credit on the 
firm that made it.” 

The official gently cleared his throat. 
He saw that he had met a more than 
ordinarily stupid specimen. 

“How far are you going, sir?” 

“To Cromer.” 

“Do you prefer to have your 
coffee served here ? ” 

‘Certainly ; that’s why I rang for 
it, but the waiter seems a little slow.” 

“Tm afraid, sir, I shall have to 
charge you excess. You see, I’ve 
no option, sir.” 

“Oh, I hope you'll think better of 
that. If you do make a charge I 
shall certainly complain to the com- 
pany.” 

“Very good, sir,” he said defer- 
entially. “I shall give you a receipt 
for the money, and you can enclose 
that with your complaint.” 

He pulled a book of receipt slips 
from his pocket, and took out a 

encil. 

“Of all the outrages I’ve ever 
heard of,’ I protested indignantly, 
“this beats the record. The idea 
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of charging me excess for riding in a 
third class carriage from London to 
Norwich.” 

‘TI beg your pardon, sir; I am not 
doing anything of the sort. I am 
charging you excess fare, the differ- 
ence between third and first, from 
Norwich to Cromer.” 

“Well, even that is exceeding 
your powers.” 

‘*T don’t think so, sir. As I have 
pointed out, this is a first-class car- 
riage.” 

“Oh, I am not disputing that. 
ve already paid my compliments 
to the carriage, and am waiting for 
my coffee.” 

With this I presented to him a 
first-class ticket from London _ to 
Cromer. The official put his receipt 
book in his pocket, and smiled sadly. 

““T shall see that your coffee is 
served immediately ” was all he said. 

It was after dark when we reached 
Cromer, and driving down to the sea- 
front from the station I saw, towards 
the east, high up in the sky, a huge 
building illuminated as if it were the 
Crystal Palace on Thursday night. 
The edifice appeared to have a cupola 


above it, which at intervals gave 
forth a blinding light that was rather 
startling, but, what was more startling, 
the cupola appeared to be moving 
along the top of the building, winking 
away like a gigantic fire-fly, then 
this gigantic intermittent glow-worm 
drew away from the. building alto- 
gether. Then I saw it must be some 
new kind of fire balloon, and judged 
the building itself to be Cromer’s 
Hippodrome or Alhambra. But next 
morning came the prosaic explana- 
tion that the place was the Royal 
Links Hotel, situated on the highest 
hill above Cromer, and the fire balloon 
was merely the lighthouse which 
takes advantage of the same elevated 
spot to fling its burning message 
across the sea. 

Daylight showed Cromer to be a 
town built on a cliff, around a most 
magnificent old church constructed 
of flint. The place reminded me 
more of Biarritz than any other sea- 
side resort I have seen in England. 
All along the front are acres of yellow 
sand, and when a _ north-easter is 
blowing, the huge, roaring rollers 
that come in are fully equal in their 
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grandeur to the great waves a western 
gale flings from the Bay of Biscay 
at the foot of Biarritz. Cromer is 
well equipped with hotels of the most 
modern and luxurious description, 
and the west-end looks like the West- 
end of London transported to the 
sea. The old part of Cromer, how- 
ever, is practically untouched, and is 
very picturesque with its fishermen’s 
dwellings. 

The glory of Cromer, however, is 
its surroundings: south, east and 
west the country offers a bewildering 
variety of hill and dale, clothed with 
beautiful forests and, in the open 
country, miles upon miles of heath. 
The golf course extends along the 
coast for about two miles to the 
village of Overstrand, or pernaps it 
may be that the Cromer golf course 
joins with the Overstrand golf course, 
and thus deludes the stranger into 
the belief they are the longest links 
he has ever seen. 

The visitor at Sheringham and 
Cromer enjoys the delight of con- 
suming the very freshest and most 
delicious fish that ever came from 
the sea. Cromer dabs are a fish of 
the sole family, justly famous, and 


FISHING BOATS COMING IN AT SHERINGHAM, 


Cromer crabs are considerei the most 
delicate of their kind, because pro- 
bably their name rhymes with dabs, or 
else perhaps it is the alliteration that 
does it. The fishing boats of Cromer 
are made in Sheringham, and are 
not more than a dozen feet long. 
Both the Cromer and Sheringham 
fisherman are exceedingly expert 
in the handling of these seemingly 
frail craft. It is thrilling to see the 
fishermen come to shore when the 
waves are running high. They do 
the trick with amazing skill. One 
always expects to see the boat 
shattered on the firm sand, but it 
never is. Square apertures are cut 
in the gunwale of the boat, through 
which the oars are placed, three on 
each side. When the waves fling 
the boat upon the sand, the fishers 
reverse their oars, thrust them 
through these square openings, which 
look like the portholes of a man-of- 
war, and then six men, one at each 
oar, raise the boat up, and march 
with it slowly to the foot of the cliff, 
where it rests till the fish or the crabs 
are taken out in wicker baskets. 

If the fishermen of Cromer and 
Sheringham knew their own value, 
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they would form a trade union and 
strike. They ought to demand a 
subsidy from the town, quite inde- 
pendent of the delicious fish they sell. 
They are the most picturesque people 
in the world, as well as the most good- 
natured, for a throng of visitors is 
always around them when they are 
unloading their boat, or standing 
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watching them as they come safely 
in over the waves, and the questions 
asked them must be the same day 
after day during each season, yet the 
fishermen reply politely with the 
utmost patience. I am quite certain 


that if the fishermen threatened to 
desert Cromer and Sheringham, the 
Town Councils would come down 
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handsomely to induce them to remain. 

Sheringham is one of the most 
charming sea-side towns that one 
could wish to visit. It is surrounded 
by breezy downs, and has a large 
forest all of its own, besides a capital 
golf course. The chief hotel there 
is as large and modern as the best 
that London possesses. 

As I was to tramp from Cromer to 
Yarmouth, I had not time to visit 
all the inland walks and drives for 
which the environs of Cromer and 
Sheringham are famous. I walked 
out from Cromer hoping to visit 
Felbrigg wood and Park, and if 
possible, to get a glimpse of Felbrigg 
Hall, said to be a Tudor mansion 
of note. I was as nearly as possible 
bluffed at the lodge gate of Felbrigg 
Park, and if I had taken as gospel 
what I was told there, I couldn’t 
have taken the photograph I did. 
On the way to Felbrigg one gets a 
glimpse of Cromer Hall, which, al- 
though a modern building, is well 
worth looking at. Here was born 
Sir Evelyn Baring, who, on his eleva- 
tion to the peerage, took his title 
from Cromer, and thus added another 
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distinction to the seaside town, for 
Lord Cromer’s work in Egypt has 
placed him in the very forefront of 
that remarkable line of adminis- 
trators which Great Britain has pro- 
duced. 

A mile or more from Cromer Hall 
one arrives at the lodge gates of 
Felbrigg Park, with a big lodge on 
each side of the gate. Here I was 
assured that no visitors were allowed 
into the wood or the Park, and I 
was also informed that by no fossi- 
bility could I get a glimpse of the 
Tudor House from the high road, 
so I proceeded onward with some 
disappointment until I came to the 
outskirts of Felbrigg hamlet. Here, 
in a triangular piece of green where 
the roads intersect, is a very deep 
well, and as I reached there, an 
ancient Rebecca was winding the 
windlass to bring up a bucket of 
water. We entered into amicable 
conversation, during which I _be- 
moaned my fate in not being allowed 
a glimpse of Felbrigg Hall, then to 
my astonishmer.t I learned that if 
I took the path to my right, and 
persevered at it, it would take me 
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directly past the front,of the old hall. 

““And nobody can _ stop you,” 
said the ancient Rebecca, whereupon 
she received my thanks in the shape 
of-a silver piece tha the boy at the 
lodge gate might have had if he had 
only been decently communicative 
in a neighbourly way. 

As Lord Cromer was the most 
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distinguished inmate of Cromer Hall, 
the Right Honourable William 
Windham was the man of parts that 
belonged to Felbrigg. He was Secre- 
tary of State for War when we had one 
of our usual rows with France, 
laying the foundation of a cordiale 
entente. He was a great friend of 


Doctor Johnson, and became himself 
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NEW AND OLD. 


celebrated in the literary line by 
applying the well-known phrase “ the 
lungs of London” to the Parks. 
The Right Honourable William Wind- 
ham was a credit to any family, 
and it is a terrible thought that 
if an old family continued producing 
men like him, none of the rest of us 
would get a chance. However, 
Nature orders things in a more pro- 
vidential manner, and after Admiral 
Windham followed the Right Hon- 
ourable William, there came the Mad 
Windham, who made the fur fly, and 
was sixteen different kinds of a fool. 
It is said that you can drive a coach- 
and-four through an Act of Parlia- 
ment, but Mad Windham drove a 
coach-and-four through his property. 
He also operated a stage line between 
Cromer and Norwich, just as Mr. 
Vanderbilt does between Brighton 
and London. Doubtless Mad Wind- 
ham was arrested each day for ex- 
ceeding the speed limit, the police 
laying traps for him. Anyhow, he 
exceeded the speed limit so far as 
finances were concerned, and brought 
the whole estate to the hammer, 
dying at last in squalor and poverty. 
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Along the cliff by the golf course 
from Cromer, one arrives, after two 
miles of ups and downs (the latter 
word has a double meaning), at the 
pretty village of Overstrand. The 


people along this coast have 
become rather tired of building 
churches. The sea eats them up, 


and the first town of Overstrand lies 
buried fathoms deep. I took a 
photograph of Overstrand church, 
ancient and modern, as they say 
about the hymns. This is designed 
to show that even when a modern 
architect has right alongside him the 
ruins of a beautiful old church, he 
will yet build as banal a new structure 
as if he lived in Brixton. Mundesley, 
four or five miles further on, has‘a 
similar church added to a similar 
ruin. Mundesley’s fight with the 
sea Js continuous and fierce. Ancient 
Mundesley also lies under. the sea, 
and,unsatiated, the waves are grinding 
away at the present town. Mun- 
desley was a favourite coast resort 
of that melancholy poet Cowper, 
who in dejected fashion loved its 
lovely walks and firm sands. A 
jollier visitor was young Nelson, 
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who as a schoolboy spent his holidays 
here, ana taught the turbulent sea 
a thing or two before he got through 
with it. 

Most of these coast towns are 
associated with literary men. Crabbe 
was born at Aldeburgh; the Strick- 
land sisters lie at rest in Southwold 
churchyard ; two modern novels have 
been written about Dunwich : one by 
Rider Haggard, one by Bernard 
Capes. Wilkie Collins wrote some 
of his most famous novels along this 
coast, and Yarmouth. is associated 
with the names of Dickens and David 
Copperfield. 

There are more amusements for 
visitors to Yarmouth than I have 
space to record. The new Britannia 
Pier, which cost £70,000, is the 
largest, most complete and_ hand- 
somest pier I have ever seen. It is 
eight hundred and ten feet long, 
and supports a noble and ornate 
pavilion, capable of seating two 
thousand persons. It looks like a 
Sultan’s palace, and there is no pier 
pavilion in this country to be com- 
pared with its oriental splendour. 
At the pavilion can be heard music 


of the best, also plays and other 
entertainments. The Royal Aquar- 
ium does not display fish, as its 
name would imply, but fish of all 
kinds may be seen at the Market, 
which is another of the unique sights 
of Yarmouth. The Aquarium ban- 
quets people, and has spacious halls 
for that purpose, with restaurants, 
dining-rooms and _ buffets, and it 
also contains a large dramatic hall. 
The Theatre Royal “ presents,” as 
Mr. Frohman would remark, all the 
best plays by the best companies dur- 
ing the season. The Royal Assembly 
Rooms are something like the Casino 
at Monte Carlo, without the gambling. 
A handsome ball-room provides an 


opportunity of which dancers from 


all parts of the country are not slow 
to take advantage. In the grounds 
of the Assembly Rooms is a tennis 
court. 

There is no place in the world like 
Yarmouth, and not even in Black- 
pool can you spend a happy day to 
such advantage. The wide sands 
are magnificent, and since I first saw 
the town the gardens that have been 
laid out, the piers that have been 
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built, the towers that have been 
erected, have glorified the sea-front 
beyond all recognition, yet the quaint- 
ness of the town itself remains undis- 
turbed. There is nothing in the 
world just like those hundred and 
forty-five rows, as that curious grid- 
iron of narrow streets is called. I 
never counted them, but I take it 


for granted there are a hundred and 
forty-five, and I also believe, without 
pacing it out, that if put end on end 
they would extend for seven miles. 
The glories of Yarmouth are beyond 
my powers of description, so I shall 
end my remarks merely by assuring 
the public that the Yarmouth bloater 
is still as tasty as ever. 
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In this fascinating love 
story of modern Greece 
the author vividly con- 
veys the spirit and 
enthusiasm with which 
in recent years the old 
classic games have been 
revived. The description 
of the great Marathon 
race is one of the finest 
things of the kind ever 
written. Mr. Connolly, 
himself an athlete and a 
contestant in the games 
at Athens, gives, as only 
an athlete could, an im- 
pression of the tremen- 
dous physical and mental 
strain of the long twenty- 
five-mile race, It is a 
masterly picture of the 
struggle for victory be- 
tween the athletes of the 
world, and of the thrilliag 
scenes along the way and 
at the finish in the great 
Stadium. 


A Ghronicle of 


Friendships 


By WILL H. LOW. 


This part of Mr. Low’s delightful “Chronicle” is devoted 
largely to giying his first impressions of Robert Louis 
Stevenson, whom he saw for the first time when he came to 
Paris on a visit to hig cousin Bob, and to their mutual friends 
and associates in Paris and at Barbizon. There is a most 
interesting account also of a visit to the home and studio of 
Jean Francois Millet. 


W. T. HORNADAY’S article 
Diversionsin Pictur- 
esque Game-Lands 


Illustrated with photographs by L. A. Huffman. An 
enthusiast’s account of bunting and camping experiences 
among the bad-lands of Montana. Mr. Hornaday is Director 
of the New York Zoological Park. 


Guaranty of Bank 


Deposits 
By J. LAURENGE LAUGHLIN. 


An article of universal and timely interest. 


Short Stories 


of more than ordinary interest are 


The Three Blind Mice. By Eleanor Stuart. 
Papa and Mother. By Evelyn Schuyler Schaeffer. 
Two Fools and a Farm. By Bradley Gilman. 


The Trail of the 
Lonesome Pine@ j.. cc: 


the most interesting serial of the year. 
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CHAPTER I. 

R. HENRY MITCH stopped 
M on the wharf and gave one 
last, lingering look at the 
dirty little coaster that had 
been his home for the past three 
months. He had looked at her often 
enough before, from many points of 
view, and in varying degrees. of 
sobriety, but never before had he felt 
inclined to smile haughtily at her—as 
he did now. He was leaving her for a 
permanency—discharged — and with 
no sort of testimonial. He despised 
her, the people on board her, the life 
they led, the sea she floated upon, 
and everything connected with her 

and with her element. 

So he stood for a moment, a rusty 
parrot-cage dangling from his hand, 
and put his whole soul into his con- 
temptuous :mile. He was successful 
beyond his expectations, for the mate, 
a hard-looking, middle-aged man with 
a pale, cold eye, who was leaning over 
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the side of the “* Gratitude ” smoking, 
suddenly stiffened and ceased to puff. 
He stared luridly at Mr. Mitch. 

“You makin’ that face at me?” 
he demanded, so suddenly and harshly 
that Mr. Mitch jumped, from sheer 
force of habit, jerking the bird cage. 

“Wot the !*? enquired the 
disturbed parrot, surlily. 

‘** Wot 2” screamed the mate. 

Mr. Mitch still stood and smiled, 
swinging the cage a trifle nervously. 

“©Go to blazes!” yelled the bird 
furiously, clinging to her perch: for 
dear life, and then straightway shot 
off such a volley of nautical insults, 
that a loafer who sat dozing on a 
bollard close by woke with a jump 
that nearly landed him over the edge. 
The mate crammed his pipe into his 
pocket and started for Mr. Mitch. 
And Mr. Mitch started for the town. 

‘Go and bury yourself ! ” shireked 
the rocking parrot, as her owner 
vanished round a corner. 
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A few hundred yards up the street, 
Mr. Mitch was stopped by a constable. 

“Look ’ere, my lad, you must 
cover that bird up,” he commanded. 

‘Oh, she’s all right—only ’er fun. 
She’s been disturbed and excited, 
that’s all,” said Mr. Mitch, jauntily. 

** She’ll be disturbed and excited a 
good bit more in a minit if she don’t 
use better language. Put a cloth 
over ’er.” , 

‘““Talk sense,” said Mr. Mitch. 
‘“*°Ow can I cover ’er up if I ain’t goé 
no cloth ?” 

The official became _ offensive. 
** Look ’ere,”’ he said, ‘* I’m a-warnin’ 
you for your own good. You cover ’er 
up, and be quick about it, or else 
you'll come along w.th me to where 
you won’t much like.” A crowd 
began to gather, and the shabby- 
looking parrot seemed to get interested 
in them. She laid herself out to 
describe them, and instantly reached a 
pinnacle of popularity that seemed 
only to annoy her—judging by her 
language. 

**°Ow can I cover ’er up when I 
ain’t got nothin’ ?”’ expostulated Mr. 
Mitch, in a tense, angry whisper. The 
policeman took him by the arm 
professionally. 

‘““Use your coat, mate,” said a 
seedy looking man witha fair, ragged 
moustache, and a remote suggestion 
of the army about him. 


Mr. Mitch dive:ted himself of that — 


garment, baring to the public gaze a 
distinctly shady and thrice patched 
shirt, and tied it round the cage by 
the sleeve. 

“Eight bells and a dam’ dark 
night !”’ croaked the parrot dismally, 
and was silent. 

** Now sling your ’ook,” said the 
ruffled policeman, and Mr. Mitch— 
amid some little applause from the 
crowd—obligingly slung it, mutter ng 
something about putting “an over- 
coat anda pair of britches on the 
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bird!’ The seedy man who had 
spoken kept him company. 

‘* Nice bird,” said the latter, affab!y. 

“Glad you think so,” replied Mr. 
Mi.ch, shortly. 

“Good talker. Lucky I thought of 
the coat. But she overdo’s it a bit, © 
don’t she ? We shall ’ave to sell ’er, 
I s’pose.” 

Mr. Mitch ga ped. 

WEY “OO2TE Youd.” 

‘““Me? I’m Boler Mitey,” said the 
stranger, with an explanatory air. 
Mr. Mitch grinned sourly. 

* Well, Mr. Boler — bloomin’— 
Mitey, we ain t goin’ to sell this ’ere 
parrot of mine.” 

Boler airily waved his hand. 

“Oh allright, I’m agreeable. Let’s 
"ave a drink.’ Mr. Mitch softened a 
little. 

*°Oo with ?” hesaid. ‘ You?” 

Boler smiled patiently. ~ 

“Do I look like a man who could 
ask another gentleman to ’ave a drink 
with me?” he demanded. 

Mr. Mitch stared dully at him, 
noting in a mechanical kind of way 
his hopeless raiment, his sandal-like 
boots, his patches, but, above all, his 
extraordinary self-posse:sion, and he 
wagged his head feebly. 

“This beats all,” he said. 
beats the lot. Come on.” 

They dived down an ally, seeking 
refreshment... . « 

“It beats the lot—easy !”’ solilo- 
quised the staggered Mitch as he en- ~ 
tered a bar, Mr. Boler Mitey shambling 
after him. 

‘* Mine’s stout,” said Boler, w thout 
any further invitation. ‘“ Very good 
stout you get ’ere—very good indeed. 
Let it be Guinness—I s’pose ? ” 

“Well, I don’t s’pose. I s’pose 
beer,” snapped Mr. Mitch, setting 
down the parrot cage with a thud. A 
muffled, drowsy sori of snarl came 
from the bird, and Boler, avoiding 
any further discussion or supposition 
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Concerning his forthcoming refresh- 
ment, began to talk of the parrot. 
“Fond of birds?” he enquired, 


with a jerk of his head at the cage. | 


“No!” said Mr. Mitch. ‘“ Tain’t.” 

“ For a friend, I s’pose ? ” 

‘No; it’s for my missis.” 

Boler raised a brow over his tan- 
kard, a world of enquiry in his bland, 
blue eye. Mr. Mitch looked at his new 
acquaintance fixedly for some sixty 
seconds. He seemed like a man 
trying to make up his mind. From 
Boler he transferred his scrutiny to 
the barman, but that perspiring in- 
dividual afforded him no inspiration. 
Presently he sighed, finished his beer, 
and grinned suddenly, all friend‘tiness 
and cordiality. 

“You'll do,” he said, and patted 
Boler on the arm. “Come and set 
down in the sun in Queen’s Park and 
you and me’ll ’ave a talk along with 
one another.” 

“ All right,” agreed Mr. Mitey, with 
the air of a man to whom time was no 
object. ‘* But ’adn’t we better make 
"ay .while the sun shines?” His 
thumb faintly indicated the tankards. 

** Well, I don’t mind.” 

They fortified themselves anew, 
and strolled towards the park. 

When they were comfortably seated 
in the sun, on a we!l-polished bench, 
Mr. Henry Mitch explained him:elf. 

“I take it as I ain’t far out when I 
ses that you’re fair on your uppers,” 
he began, and without waiting for 
Boler’s languid assent, proceeded, 
with amazing freedom, to describe his 
own position. 

“The fact is, I’m in a unforchnit 
dilemmer, Mitey, and that’s the truth. 
Look ’ere—look at me. Don’t any- 
thing strike you about me? ” 

Boler looked carefully, but could 
find nothing more striking about his 
companion than that he was the 
possessor of a cheerful eye. 

“You got cheerful eyes,’ he said, 
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at last, “‘remarkable pleasant eyes. 
And you look poor but ’appy—more 
poorness than ’appiness. Why ? ” 

Mr. Mitch leaned forward impres- 
sively. : 

‘Well, appearances is agin me, 
then, that’s all,” he cried explosively. 
“'W’y,-[’m all twisted up in me 
inside with nervousness and doubt. 
You listen a minit. I don’t mind 
tellin’ you because I’ve took a fancy 
to you, and I seen, back in the bar 
there, that you was the sort of man [ 
was kind of hopin’ would come along. 
You don’t know what nervousness is— 
you ain’t nervous of nobody, man or 
woman! You don’t look like it— 
you don’t seem like it—you—you 
ant! Are you?” 

Boler shook his head. 

‘*T’ve ’ad very ’ard times,” he said, 
“and [I’ve kind of got out of being 
nervous. Why?” 

“Well, it’s like this ’ere. Ima 
married man. It was a misonder- 
standin? more’n a marriadge—as I 
soon seen. I don’t want to cay 
nothin’ agin my wife, but she was a 
bit too thick, Boler, old pal, and that’s 
afact. Talk was no word for it when 
she started. I could ’ave stood ’er 
talkin’, but when it come to hittin’ 
me about, well, I thought it over and 
give ’er best. I ain’t the sort of man 
to hit a woman back, and, as a matter 
of fact, old man, I really believe that 
if I was that sort and [ ’ad hit ’er 
back, she’d ’ave set about me and 
beat me, fair and square and no 
boomin’ favour. She’s a great, strong 
woman with a onpleasant tongue. 
And seein’ that five years ago I 
collected all the portable th'ngs of 
mine I could and slung me ’ook outer 
the vilidge, and I ain’t regretted it 
from that day to this. I’ve often 
been sorry I niver thought of it afore. 
There’s a!ways a job of some sort tor 
a man on the road to turn his ’and 
to—and it’s a easy life ’eceptin’ fo, 
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Well, [ve jest ’ad a few months 
work n’ on a coastin’ ship, and some- 
how,when we come into Southampton, 
I kind of felt as though I wouldn't 
mind callin’ in at the old villidge once 
more for a day or two. She might 
"ave calmed down in ’er ways a bit 
since I left, and if she ’ad, it seemed 
to me it would be sort of peaceful to 
settle down agin for a while. Then it 
struck me that she’d want some sort 
of compensation, and so I bought this 
bird with the intention of given it 
to ’er asa present. ‘ Might keep ’er 
quiet,’ I ses to mesclf, and blued most 
of me money buyin’ the bird off the 
cook. It was a dearish parrot. The 
cook ’as ’ad ’er for years. ’E said it 
reminded ’im of jis wife, and ’e was 
very fond of the bird. ’E is a 
widower, the cook is. And ’ere I am, 
and I tell you, Boler, old man, I don’t 
’alf like it. I was oncertain from the 
moment I set foot on the wharf and if 
I ’adn’t seen you I expect I should 
‘ave sold the bird and not gone near 
the villidge agin. But back in the bar, 
it come to me like a flash that you 
was the man for me. ‘He a'n’t 
afraid o’ no nagger, he ain’t !’ thinks 
I. He’s got a eye onto him that 
kinder makes a nagger feel small 
when she starts ’er jaw. Now, if I 
could get ’im to come along with me 
as my guest and friend, she cou'dn’t 
say much afore ‘im, and she’d ’ave— 
well—he’d be sort of company like.’ ” 

There was a pause, during which 
Mr. Mitch eyed his companion with a 
fluttering anxicty. 

‘Well, what d’you say, old min? 
Why don’t you come along? You 
ain’t tied to no partickler spo any 
more’n me, I spose ? ”’ 

Boler grinned. “ Well, no, there 
ain’t any more reason why I should 
be in this town any more than any 
other town. How far is it to this 
village of Ringford ? ” 
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Mr. Mitch leaned forward with an 
oath expressive of delight. 

‘“Only about twenty miles from 
*ere—easy walkin’. We kin git there 
in two or three days, comf’rable. If 
we make it three days, that’ll Jand us 
in Sal'sbury jest in time for the races. 
We might make a few shillin’s there, 
and stroll on quiet to Ringford.” A 
doubtful look flitted over his face as 
he mentioned the village where his 
wife awaited him—where she had 
awaited him for the last five years. 

‘* All right,” said Boler, “‘ I’ll come. 
One way is as good as any other way 
as far as I’m concerned. But you 
won’t need that parrot if I’m with 
you. Was she fond of parrots ? ” 

Mr. Mitch thought for a moment or 
two. 

“Well, not that I know of,’ he 
said, finally. “She used to keep 
fowls.” 

Boler yawned and stood up. 

‘*Oh, fowls is different. Fowls is 
business ; parrots is pleasure. Two 
different things. Let’s sell the parrot 
and ’ave a good blow-out. I know a 
place where they’d buy ’er, and a 
place where you can get the best 
blow-out in Southampton as well.” 

Mr. Mitch hesitated a moment. 
Then “ Allright,” he said, ‘‘ I could do 
with a steak and onions meself. 
Come on.” 

They solemnly shook hands and 
stepped briskly out for the park exit. 

The nearest bird fancier offered 
them three shillings for the parrot. 
Mr. Mitch, distressed at the price, 
shook the cage violently and swore 
earnestly that he would wring the 
neck of, pluck the feathers from, 
clean, cook and finally devour the 
unfortunate bird before he insulted 
her, the cook from whom he pur- 
chased her, and himself, by accepting 
such a price. 

Already wound up to a pitch of 
frantic hysteria by the event; of the 
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afternoon, the parrot waited until 
Mitch had replaced the cage on the 
counter, and then drew breath for the 
culminating protest. A hush fell upon 
the bird shop, broken only by the 
lurid and sanguinary complaints of 
th> parrot. An elderly man of nau- 
tical appearance came softly from the 
back of the shop and hung upon the 
words of the bird. Now and again he 
nodded profoundly—as a man nods 
on hearing the name of an old ac- 
quaintance. A_ policeman, passing 
the door, halted on the pavement 
and came in to 
arrest people 
and generally 
restore the law 
and order. He 
remained to 
admire and to 
envy. Gradu- 
ally the parrot 
slackened. She 
was panting a £ 
little about the 
breast. Once or 
tw.ce she re- 
peated herself. 
The elderly 
mariner whis- 4” 
pered a_ salt Ww 
oath of the sea 
that she had 
forgotten ; so 


she ran down ‘“*REELY,’ SAID MR. MITCH, LOOKING WITH RENEWED INTEREST 
AT THE BURGLAR,” 


and was silent, 
sliding two white shutters over her 
eyes. Then the elderly mariner turned 
to Mitch and in an awestruck voice 
said : 

“Did you ever ship with Cap’n 
Bart Bennet on the ‘ Merrymaid’ ? ”’ 

Mitch shook his head. — 

“Did you ever know the Cap’n ? ” 

‘Heard tell of *im,” said Mitch, 
untruthfully. 

“Well, his sfivit is in that bird” 
said the elderly one, in a reverent 
wh‘sper. ‘‘ That was his own voice 
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and his own words. I sailed w.th him 
as mate for ten year, and it’s done 
my o:d ’eart good to kind of ’ear him 
oace more. Ill‘give two p-und for 
that bird—I'd give two ’undred only 
I ain’t got it.” 

Mitch reached out a dingy hand 
with the fingers ben: upwards like 
fish-hooks. 

“She’s yourn!” he said, with 
repressed eagerness. ‘‘ Your’n!” 


CHAPTER II. 
It is necessary now to consider for 
a few moments 
masterly 
but somewhat 
unfortunate 
burglar of 
whom an occa- 
sional glimpse 
will be caught 
during the pro- 
gress of this 
story — Mr. 
Canary Wing. 
Yp Some three days 
Y after the meet- 
ing of Messrs. 
Mitch and 
Mitey, Mr. Wing 
_ was sitting sul- 
lenly in the very 
best cell that 
the Salisbury 
Police could 
accommodate 
him with. He considered himself an 
extremely ill-used man. And yet it 
was a thoroughly well-built cell. The 
walls were of good, expensive stone ; 
the door was so constructed that it 
did not slam aimlessly to and fro ; the 
apartment was not littered with an 
untidy collection of photographs, 
vases and antimacassars, but was 
quite simply and healthily furnished, 
and contained nothing that could 
harbour dirt or dust ; and there were 
practically no draughts.’ But, never- 
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theless, Canary Wing—who had slept 
in a hay-loft the night before—con- 
sidered that his luck was beyond any 
adequate condemnation. 

“Tm ’ere,” he said to himself, 

thoughtfully, “I’m ’ere at last—and 
‘that’s a fact. There’s no gettin’ out 
of it.” He glanced dismally about 
him. 
m‘‘ They ain’t played straight, these 
"ere cops ain’t. . . . Why, they niver 
do play straight !”’ he muttered with 
a scornful stare at the cell door. 
‘“*Shorely there was enough sharps 
up on the race plain to satisfy ’em 
without comin’ down on me. And 
yet they seemed absolutely glad to 
come in contact with me. Glad!” 
He snorted with disgust. ‘* You’d 
have thought that that little job I 
done at ’Ampstead would ’ave been 
forgot by this time. Wot’s the sense 
of bringin’ up old things like that ? 
Besides, ’alf the stuff wos jest common 
plated stuff. . . . ?Owever, I’m ’ere, 
and I’m a certain starter for the five 
year ’andicap, and that’s another 
fact.” 

He thrust out his hands and looked 
them over, for lack of something 
better to do. His inspection afforded 
him no satisfaction, nor comfort, nor 
even interest. They were just ordi- 
nary large beef-coloured hands, pathe- 
tically in need of very hot water. 
Canary sighed and put them into his 
pockets out of sight. 

“The world’s agin me,” he grum- 
bled, watching a fly that was skating 
airily about the ceiling. “‘ Even that 
blighted Jittle bluebottle’s ’appier 
than wot I am. I ain’t ’ad no 
chance—niver ’ave ’ad no chance. 
And I shall get five years certain. 
The world’s agin me, and, blimey, I’m 
agin the world. Why should I go to 
jail for a lot of plated salt-cellars ? 
Why should "Ello! ” 

That finely-constructed door swung 
open suddenly and a small shabby 
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man, without a collar and wearing a 
nautical nondescript of a hat a size 
too large for him, was slung into the 
ce, protesting violently. Then the 
door slammed to as su Idenly as it had 
been opened and the shabby man 
knelt down and tried to look through 
the keyhole. 

“For two pins,’ he muttered, 

“ for two pins, ’'d——”’ 

“* Wot’s the sense of lookin’ through 
the keyhole?” growled Mr. Wing 
from his corner. ‘* You ain’t goin’ to 
creep through it, I s’pose. And wot’s 
the bloomin’ good of arskin’ for two 
pins? Youcan’t do nothin’. You’re 
"ere—that’s where you are—’ere, and 
that settles it.” 

The little man turned round and 
inspected Canary. The burglar saw 
that he looked hungry and like a man 
who had known hard times and yet 
kept his spirit through it. A man 
with a cheerful eye. He grinned, as he 
answered : 

“No, I don’t s’pose I can do any- 
thing much. It’s built, this ’ere cell 
is. Dunno as a man could want a 
better-built cell than this one. It’s 
the police I’m grumblin’ about. 
Measly, time-servin’, bleary - eyed 
lot, these ’ere Salisbury police.” 

‘Wot they run you in for ? ”’ asked 
Mr. Wing. 

** Oh, jest nothin’. Nothin’ at all. 
They said I was a sharp. I ’appened 
to find two or three cards on the race- 
course and was practis:n’ a kind of 
trick with a friend or two I’d made, 
and they come along and said I was a 


sharp. And run mein. ’Ow about. 
you?” 

‘* Burglary,” said Mr. Wing, in an 
offhand way. 


The little man looked thoughtful. 
‘** What ?”’ he asked, respectfully. 
“Little job up ‘Ampstead way. 
Small job. Nothin’ init worth ’avin’, 
explained Canary, loftily. “ Appened 
to crop up again. 
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Seven days for you. That's the 
difference. Eighteen hundred odd 


days for me—seven for you. Seems 
silly, don’t it?” 

‘Funny ’ow things crops up,”’ said 
the collarless one, *‘ when you least 
Mr. W-ng looked 


expect; ’em.”’ 


said the 


“* Mister Canary—bloomin’—Wing,”’ 
burglar, _ impressively: 
“Canary Wing, of th’ ’Ammer-smith 
jool case.” . 

“Reely,” said Mr. Mitch, looking 
with renewed interest at the burgiar. 
“TI thought the name wos familiar, 
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“*ITS MF, CANARY WING, A-GIVING YOU THE OFFICE.’ " 


sharply at the other, as though he 
suspected some hidden sarcasm. 
‘Ves,’ he said, at last, ‘* bloomin’ 
funny. Wot’s yer name?” 
The little man straightened himself. 
‘© Mitch—Henry Mitch,” he said. 
* Pleased to meet you, Mister— 
Mister—Mister ” He paused, 


somehow. You’ad five years for that’ 
And now another five comin’ on, you 
ses. W’y, itll break up yer ’ealth. 
It’s a long time, five year is.” 

“Soon slips by,” said Canary, 
shortly. “‘ Mebbe you done five year 
yerself a time ’r two?” 

The little man grinned 
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“Well, no—niver more’n three 
months. I’ve onty been in jail once, 
not countin’ now. And that wos all 
a mistake. Fool of a policeman got 
all mixed up in ’is evidence and said 
it all wrong, and the judge ’e give me 
three months and no chance of ex- 
plainin’. You know.” 

Mr. Wing nodded cheerlessly. 

‘Soon shall,” he said briefly. “ If 
I didn’t afore.” | 

There was a dreary little silence, 
and Canary closed his eyes. A sparrow 
alighted on the window-sill outside, 
looked in, seemed to find the pair un- 
interesting, and flew away. Mitch 
shook his head. 


““The bloomin’ birds of the air,” 


he said vaguely, with some idea that 
he was quoting something from some- 
where. Mr. Wing opened his eyes. 

‘“ Wot birds ?”’ he enquired. 

“Oh, nothin’! Only a sparrer.”’ 

‘Ow d’yer mean—only a sparrer ?”’ 
asked the burglar, mystified. 

‘*°E looked in ’ere and flew off, 
that’s all.”’ 

“Well, so wou'd you, wouldn’t 
yer—if yer bloomin’ well could,” said 
Canary, sourly. He put his hand to 
his waistcoat, reaching for his watch, 
and muttered to himself as he re- 
membered that it was being taken care 
of for him. Mr. Mitch, who looked as 
though he was not in the hab.t of 
wearing a watch, or jewellery of any 
description, noted the involuntary 
movement. It seemed to give him 
an idea. 

“You must ’ave earned a lot of 
money in yer time, Mr. Wing ?”’ he 
s iggested. 

‘** Thousands,” lied Canary. 

‘“* And, mebbe, you got a nice little 
lot put by for yer old age. Wish I 
’ad,” sighed Mitch. The burg'ar did 
not answer for a few minutes. But 
presentiy he said : 

“I ’ad two shillings and a iron 
watch when I arrived, and that’s all 
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I’d got between me and the street. 
You'd ’ardly believe it. Quick come 
and quick go’s the word with me. 
That’s it—quick come and thunder n’ 
quick go!” | 

‘Mr. Mitch grew thoughtful and his 
face took a queer, wistful look. He 
was like a man pondering some secret 
pleasure. 

“Wish I could save,” he said at 
last. ‘‘I know ’ow to save—but I 
niver gits anythin’ to save. Moneys 
saved by sendin’ a bob now and then 
to a post-office savin’s compartment 
and swearin’ you won’t touch it. 
Then when you gits old you iives on 
it—sets in the sun outside a public- 
’ouse and all that.” 

*‘ That’s it,” threw in the burglar, 
sarcastically. ‘‘ And ’aves a carridge 
and pair and a moto-car and servants 
—all through savin’ odd bobs.”’ 

‘Well, it’s better than the ‘Ouse, 
ain’t it?” . 

Mr. Wing pondered. 

‘“Oh, well, come to that, I got 
plenty saved up—in a sort of way. 
Can’t git at it yet, but all the same 
it’s there.” 

* Where ? ”? demanded Mitch. 

“There,” returned Mr. Wing, 
pointedly. 

‘© What—money ? ” 

‘“As good as,” said the burglar. 
“It’s sil.er bars, dozens of ’em. A 
fortune. They wos hid very careful 
by a man wot dea‘t in silver orniments 
with me and some gentleman friends 
of mine. He hid ’em jest in time, too, * 
as you might say. They copped ’im 
the next day, and I niver seen ‘im 
but once afterwards. "E wos exer- 
cisin’ at Wormwood Scrubbs in my 
squad—’e wos very bad—coughin’ 
and that, ’e said. Kep ’im awake at 
nights. And ’e said ’e wos not likely 
to iver live to git out, and ’e told me 
that I could have ’alf the stuff wot 
’e’d hid if I’d give ’alf to ’is mother 
wen I foundit. And’e told me outer 
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the corner of ’is mouth where it wos 
"id. Next day I wos shifted to Port- 
land, but within a week I ’eard from 
another convict that ’e wos dead. 
"Is cough done fo:’im. And only me 
knows where ’is silver is ’id, and— 
Gorlumme !—’ere I am _ with five 
years certain and mebbe more, waitin’ 
all hot and ready.” Canary brought 
his hand down on his thigh with an 
oath. 

“S’welp me, that’s gospel true— 
and I’m ’ere! And thes'lver’s there !”’ 

“Where ?”’ asked Mr. Mitch, ex- 
c.tedly. 

“There! Same place. 
wos afore ? ”’ 

Mitch grinned lopsidedly. 

“Course. No offence—I forgot I 
asked afore,’’ he muttered. 

“Oh, all right,” said Canary. ‘‘ No 
"arm done. I should ’ave arsked jest 
the same as wot yo. did.” 

Henry shuffled across to a bench. 

‘ Bloomin’ nice to ’ave all that 
nice and ’andy and ready, so to say,”’ 
he commented. Mr. Wing looked at 
him suspic:ous-y. 

‘* 'Wos yer a-tryin’ to make fun 0’ 
me?” he demanded, lowering sav- 
agely. “‘ Wos yer? If I thought yer 
wos a-makin’ fun o’ me I’d wring yer 
neck like a hen’s,” growed the 
burglar. 

Mr. Mitch spread out his hands. 

** Why, you know I wasn’t. S’posin’ 
I wos your size and you wos my size, 
would you make fun of me? Be 
friendly,is what I ses. Honest and 
straight with your pals and friendly.” 
Canary shut his eyes again, drowsily, 
and apparently soothed. 

But after a while, he stood up 
suddenly. 

** Look ’ere, mate,” he said, ‘‘ I’ve 
bin thinkin’ about wot yer said about 
savin’ and ‘avin’ somethin’ so as to 
sit about outside a public-’ouse when 
yer past workin’ and that, and it 
seems sensible. Now, s’posin’ I puts 
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it to yer—s’posin’ I ses, ‘ Mate, I’m 
goin’ to where the cows can’t hook me 
for five years certain, and meantime 
I wants a partner to find out some 
silver bars wot is ’idden where nobody 
but me knows.’ See? Ands’posin’ I 
ses, ‘I'll tell yer pretty nigh where 
them silver bars is hid, and you go 
and git ’em and ’ave ’em ready when 
I comes out and I’ll give ye: a quarter 
of ’em when you delivers ’em up,’ 
wot’d yer say?” 

‘‘ Halves,” said Mitch, promptly. 

‘“* Ho! Would yer ? Y’ greedy, little 
pig! Halves! Why don’t yer say the 
lot? W’y, it’s fair givin’ yer the , 
money, and I’m surprised at meself 
for a-offerin’ it to yer—and bloomin’ 
well ashamed of meself, wot’s more. 
A quarter, I said. Now?” 

They argued and bargained in 
whispers for half an hour, and then 
Mitch gracefully gave in. 

‘* Allright, then, Mr. Wing, quarter. 
Where shall I find the silver 
bars ?”’ | | 

‘“Don’t yer ’urry on so fast. I 
want to warn yer a minit or two fust. 
And when I comes out, if I find you’ve 
slung yer ’ook with th’ lot, I shan’t 
ever do nothin’ else but hunt for yer. 
See ? And I shall find yer, don’t you 
make any errer, Henry Mitch. It’s me, 
Canary Wing, a’givin’ yer the office, 
and old Canary ain’t no _ har, 
neither. There’s them as knows me 
wot’ll tell yer that when I makes a 
plan, I’m a feller wot acts accordin’. 
And if you bunks and if I finds yer— 
why, you say ‘Good-bye, you pore 
feller wot Canary caught !’ to yerself. 
Mind that—and don’t you fergit it. 
See wot I mean?” 

Mitch was no fool, and he saw 
what the burglar meant, without the 
assistance of any diagram but his face. 

‘All right, Mr. Wing, I onder- 
stand—course I onderstand.” 

Canary made him swear strenuously 
that he would ‘‘ deal square,” and 
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then, sinking his voice even lower, 
began to explain. 


** Them silver bars is hid somewhere 


in a village up Andover way, in 
Ham’shire. It’s a little quiet, old- 
fashioned place, with only about three 
pubs, and this gentleman—’is name 
wos William Buckroyd—‘id the silver, 
avin’? melted it down, o’ course. It 
don’t matter much wot ’e wos there 


for—but wot ’e done there and where | 


"edoneit. SeewotI mean? I[think 
’e meant to take a little ’ouse there, 
but I dunno, and I don’t care. Now, 
I’m goin’ to give you ’is very words 
that day w’en we wos exercisin’ in the 
Scrubbs yard, and where you ’ave to 
whisper outer the corner of yer mouth, 
'cos of the warders. ’E ses,—‘And I 
knowed the cops was after me lthke 
ferrets and so I ’id the stuff in’—’e 
sinks ’is voice ’ere and wot ’e said wos 
either the ‘ Westley Inn’ or else ‘ the 
Wesleyan ’—chapel, I s’pose—’e wos 
rather clever at doin’ the religious 
dodge, sol ’eard. Any’ow, you must 
decide fer yerself, mate. You wants 
to keep a eye on a biggish ’ouse there 
wots called ‘ Westlynn,’ owned by a 
millionaire, a roughish customer, so 
I’ve ’eard—self-made man, same as 
me. Mebbe Buckroyd knowed this 
millionaire and stopped at ’is ’ouse— 
°e wos toffish w’en ’e liked. I dunno. 
But there it is—it’s as clear as 
bloomin’ crystal. Them bars is ’id 
under the floor of the ‘ Westley Inn,’ 
or the ‘Wesleyan’ chapel, or the 
millionaire’s ’ouse, ‘ Westlynn,’ in the 
villidge of Ringford, near Andover, 
Ham/’shire. 
Mitch, and it’s one of them three 
places. Your job is to find it and wait 
in Ringford ontil I comes along. 
Now—are yer game ? ”’ 

Mr. Mitch’s eyes shone. 

‘“Ow much is it—about ?” 
whispered, fervently. 

“Mebbe ten  thousan’ pounds 
worth!” said Canary Wing, impres- 


he 
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sively. Mr. Mitch shoved out his 
hand. 

‘““ I’m yer man!” he said. “ Leave 
it to me. I knows Ringford. I been 


there. I got a wi—a cousin—livin’ 
there.” | 

The burglar scowled. 

““Mind!” he said. ‘On the 


square, mate.” 

‘On the square it is, Mister.” 

Canary nodded gloomily, and they 
thoughtfully awaited their respective 
fates at the hands of the law. 

CHAPTER III. 

Early on the following afternoon, 
the unesthetic figure of Henry 
Mitch was to be observed toiling at a 
steady two miles an hour, up the dusty 
hill which led to Salisbury Work- 
house. It was a very hot day and 
Henry was bitterly wondering how 
many more dust-raising motors were 
likely to pass him and increase the 
midsummer thirst that thrived in his 
throat, when he saw a thin wreath of 
pale-blue smoke float tranquilly out 
of the hedge some few yards ahead of 


‘him. 


He quickened his pace. 

‘“* Somebody’s got a nice quiet place 
outer the sun,” he said to himself, 
and halted with a shuffle before a 
small opening that appeared in the 
hedge. The inmate had evidently 
been at some pains to screen this 
hawthorn bower from the public gaze, 
for he had carefully rearranged the 
long grass and twigs which his entry 
had disturbed—so that the only 
means of ingress apparent was a hole 
about a foot square. Through this, 
Mitch enquiringly thrust his head. 
And there, comfortably curled up in 
the cool green cavern that he had 
diligently hacked and hollowed out, 
reposed Mr. Boler Mitey, studying a 
three-day-old copy of the Morning 
Post over a quiet pipe. 

‘““Come in, old man,” he said, 
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hospitably, “and shut the door behind 
you. You got off with a caution, I 
spose?” - 

“Without a stain on me charac- 
ter,” announced Mitch sarcastically, 


as he crawled into the verdant apart-_ 


ment. ‘‘ But this ain’t the work’ouse, 
you know, Boler,” he continued, re- 
proachfully. “‘ The arrangement we 
made if we got parted was to meet as 
soon as we could at the nearest work- 
house. I might ’ave passed this ’ere 
little bury forty times.” 

"Ot. tint ~ 
wouldn’t matter 
—TI should ’ave 
called in at the = 
"ouse again to- © “7s 4, 
night,” grinned —..@ 9 “ger” 
Boler. | ee SM, 

Mitch nodded, | 
recognising the 
wisdom 


7 4 


and smoked for\\\' 
a time insilence. . | 

At last he‘ 4% 
yawned, stretch- 
ed himself, and, : 
“Listen tome,” wf" free 


he said. ‘* We’re a 
goin’ to make 

» our  forchins, 
Boler. I’ve ’ad 27 


somethin’ ’appen 
tome. Itsounds 
too good to be true—but you never 
_ know. What do you think of 
Cs 2.7" 
He told, with elaborate detail, the 
story of his arrangement with Canary 
Wing, and Boler Mitey listened in 
silence from the beginning to the 
final. ‘“‘ And that’s ’ow it stands at 
this minit.”’ 
But as Mitch finished he became 
aware that Boler was white-faced and 
tense-eyed, and as near excitement as 
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he had yet known him. The excite- 
ment was infectious it seemed, for 
Henry suddenly felt a queer thrill at 
his own heart. He leaned forward a 
little, peering at his fellow-adven- 
turer. 

 W’y—w’y——”_ he _ stammered. 
‘*'W’y, Boler, you don’t mean as ’ow 
you thinks there’s anything in it. 
W’y—lumme! What do you know 
about it ?”’ : 

Boler spoke in a fierce whisper. 

“Tve ’eard of Buckroyd—read 
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about ’im in 
some paper 
somew’ere. He 


wos what they 
«| \oaeae call a * receiver,’ 
| . and a_ bloomin’ 
Uy = agisood receiver 
Te Ly m~ Nico. But they 
Zee “copped ’im at 
Z //, ‘oS last and give ’im 
- +e! five years. They 
€\4 got’im all right” 
—Boler’s hand 
& closed o,ver 
f/.>+. Mitch’s knee— 
“but, be gob! 
they niver got 
anything what 
’e’d =‘ received.’ 
See ?. Oh, I kin 
‘remember it as 
clear as crystal 
_—lI read it in a 
paper same as I 
might ’ave read 
its’afternoon. They niver found it! 
For why? Becos’eburiedit! That’s 
why ! And Buckroyd’s deatl an’ gone. 
and nobody but a convict and you 
and me knows w’ere the things is 
buried ! And we'll go, Mitchy 
— you an’ me, we'll go an’ get 


‘Come out of that !” interrupted a 
harsh voice. ‘‘ Come on—out of it. 
You ought\to be sentenced to death, 
you scoundrels ! What do you mean 
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by destroying hedges in that fashion ? 
Confounded loafers ! ” 

The treasure-seekers crawled de- 
jectedly out of their arbour into the 
white-hot presence of a grey-mous- 
tached, furious old man on horseback, 
obviously a retired officer, and pro- 
bably a magistrate. Mitch wilted 
like a withered flower, as he looked at 
him. | 

““Why, you’re the vagabond I 
turned out of the town this morning ! 
It was a mistake—I knew it was a 
mistake as I watched you shamble out 
of the court. I should have sent you 
to jail. I should have given you six 
months’ hard labour, at least. A 
shocking miscarriage of justice ! Some- 
thing: told me that I—— What! 
You’d run away while I’m speaking ! 
"Tenshun !” 

Something hard and imperious and 
compelling in the old man’s voice 
anchored them where they stood,and 
the rider smiled a complacent, pleased 
little smile as he saw how thoroughly 
the old power of command remained 
with him. 

A policeman was coming slowly 
along the road with a blue envelope 
in his hand—probably he was on an 
errand to the workhouse—and Messrs. 
Mitch and Mitey furtively divided 
their attention between the constable 
and the old officer who was holding 
them up. The latter may have been 
in a good temper, or the owner of the 
hedge may have been other thana 
friend of his, for he suddenly touched 
his horse and moved on. 

“‘ All right, men. Clear out. And 
congratulate each other on a stroke of 
luck!” 

The policeman stopped as he came 
up. 
“Wot’s all this ?”’ he said, to the 
pardoned fair. 

‘“‘What’s all this? What’s all 
this?’ snapped Mitch, irritably. 
‘‘Can’t a man ’ave a little chat with 
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a friend without you shovin’ your 
nose in? ’E was simply tellin’ us the 
way to Andover.” 

‘* Oh, was he ? ”’ said the constable, 
aggressively. ‘“‘ Did he tell you ? ”’ 

‘**Course ’e told us—only ordinary 
politeness, ain’t it?” 

‘You knows your way, then?” 
pursued the policeman. 

‘Wy, yes—’aven’t I jest told you 
we do?” 

** Then move along om your way, or 
else I'll move ye!” 

They moved along as requested. 

Not till twilight was upon them and 
the moon was rising like a huge silver 
globe: not till the nocturnal cock- 
chafers were droning past the way- 
farers, and an owl was hooting huskily 
from an adjoining wood: not till old 
landmarks rose thick and fast at every 
yard informing them that Ringford 
was close at hand, did the spirit of 
Henry Mitch fail and die out. Boler 
had been aware of an increasing ner- 
vousness about his comrade for some 
time past, but he had absently attri- 
buted it to excitement at the prospect 
of wealth in the immediate future. 
So when Mitch suddenly uttered 
a curious sound which might have 
been a groan or an oath or pro- 
bably both, Boler was sympa- 
thetic. 

‘Got a flyin’ beedle in yer eye ? ” 
he said. ‘“‘ They do ’it ’ard, and no 

mistake.” 

Mitch looked up. 

‘**Tain’t a beedle, mate,” he said. 
“It’s a decision I’ve come to. It 
ain’t no selfishness on behalf of the 
bloomin’ silver you and me’s after. 
She can ’ave ’er share and welcome, 
but she can’t ’ave me.’ He stood, 
gesticulating. 

‘““Boler, she was a terror to me, 
and don’t you imagine nothin’ other- 
wise. She treated me bad, Boler. She 
?ad a temper I didn’t know of when I 
married ’er, and she never showed ’er 
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teeth nor laid ’er ears back, so to say, 
ontil she ’ad me safe and sound. She 
sort of suddenly despised me, and, in 


them days, I wasn’t sich a bad 
sort.” . 
His voice rose, half-hysterical. 


‘* T’ve been thinkin’ and I ain’t 
goin’ back to ’er. She used to hit me 
about—knowin’ I wouldn’t hit ’er 
back. D’y’ear, Boler? I ain’t goin’ 
back. I knows what it 1s to be free, 
and—IJ—ain’t—gotn’—-back !” 

‘ Boler patted him on the shoulder. 

‘“Lumme! What you gittin’ ex- 
cited for, Mitchy ? ’Oo’s askin’ you to 
go back? There ain’t no call to go 
back. All our job is, is to git this ’ere 
silver and sling out of Ringford. This 
ain’t no theatre with no long-lost 
’usbands in it, and it ain’t no penny 
novel, neither. It’s business. . . .” 

He paused and thought. Mitch 
watched him, as the castaway of the 
raft may watch the main truck of a 
steamer, and her smoke, on the hori- 
zon. 

‘‘Was you clean-shaved when you 
slipped it from Ringford?’? Boler 
asked. 

Henry nodded. 

‘* And you was pretty prosperous- 
lookin’, mebbe? And_ decently 
dressed ?. And looked like a farmer 
sort of man? ”’ 

Again Mitch nodded, and the 
first faint gleam of a dawn of com- 
prehension lit up his somewhat plain 
face. 

** Yes, 
said. 

“Well, you certainly ain’t nothin’ 
like what you must ’ave been in them 
days,” cried Boler, with unflattering 


that’s about right,” he 
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decision. ‘‘ Nobody’ll know you agin 
if you don’t get shaved and pretends 
you're a absolute stranger to the 
place. ’Oo’ll be thinkin’ of Henry 
Mitch——” 

‘* Arthur Hopley was my name in 
them days,” said Mitch. ‘“‘ Nobody 
in the villidge knows anybody the 
name of Mitch.” 

Boler shrugged his shoulders, with 
the air of a man who has settled a 
great controversy. 

‘* All right, then—there y’are. Go 
as Mitch—be Mitch. ’Oo’ll know ? 
Nobody. We can find this silver and 
clear out one night and nobody the 
wiser and nobody the worse off, ex- 
ceptin’ ’ooever it is owns the place 
where we digs up the treasure. And 
’e’ll be better off, you might say— 
’e’ll ’ave a nice hole dug for ’im for 
nothin’ all nice and ready in case ’e 
wants to put somethin’ into it.” 

He boisterously slapped Mitch 
on the shoulder and, doubtless with 
the idea of paying his friend the com- 
pliment of addressing him in his own 
jargon, cried, ‘‘So ’eave ahead, my 
earty, and the silver’s as good as 


‘ready money. Come on.”’ 


Mitch, relieved and lighthearted 
again, stepped out buoyantly. 

‘“‘ It’s a go, Boler,’” he declared er 
thusiastically. ‘‘ When we gits our 
?ands on the silver I’ll leave a little 
share of my share be’ind for ’er and 
call it square.” 

A few lights twinkled yellowly 
ahead, and Henry pointed. 

‘There you be, Boler—therc’s 
Ringford ! ” he said, almost dramatic- 
ally. 

And they ambled steadily on. 


(Lo be continued.) 
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HOW THE WAY WAS OPENED 


By CHARLES McILVAINE 


Illustrated by Blanche V. Fisher 


VERYBODY in _ Plumtown, 
though qualifiedly aristocratic 
and. notably endowéd with 
self-respect, called Josiah 

Patton “ Old Hickory ”’ when speak- 
ing of him ; when speaking to him he 
was Josiah, or Friend Patton, or 
Cousin Josiah ; for Plumtown was a 
Quaker settlement where, in con- 
sequence, all other than social titles 
_were eschewed. Even the King’s 
‘Highway, laid out when William III. 
was sovereign of England, lost its 
royal name and became plain Penn 
Street when it passed out of the 
Town. Josiah Patton’s face, angular 
and clean-shaven, his small head 
seemingly bearing the marks of a 
segmented mould, bore semblance to 
a hickory-nut and won him his 
sobriquet. Even the corrugations of 
his kindly smile but varied the simili- 
tude. , 

He was below average height, thin, 
erect, active, wearing the exciting 
mystery of an empty sleeve. The 
long, pointed tails of his brown coat, 
the upright collar, the wing shape cut 
to its front, gave him a bird-like 
aspect. When he and Lydia Ash- 
mead for the first time walked arm- 
in-arm upon the sidewalks of Penn 
Street, she with the point of her grey 
shawl centering her drab skirt low 
down upon its border, and with the 
plaited back of her narrow, sugar- 
scoop bonnet directly above the fold 
of bobbinet about her neck, they re- 
sembled a pair of sparrows for the 
nonce at peace and with intent above 
forage. One would not have been 
surprised to see them hop to an over- 


hanging branch and to hear them 
twitter lovingly therefrom. 

The sympathies of Plumtown’s 
people, and of all others along the 
widespread ramifications of its family 
and sect interests, were actively with 
the couple. Lovers pointed to them 
as glowing examples of what their 
own devotion would be in strength 
and lasting quality. 

Sixty years before the memorable 
day when the two walked for the first 
time arm-in-arm on Penn Street and 
were with smiles, and tears, and 
united hearts of gladness dubbed 
‘‘The Sparrows,” they were fond 
lovers, giving to each other their first 
love and troth, happy in both and in 


the formal sanction of parents and 


Meeting. With that quiet delibera- 
tion which rules among Quakers, they 
but waited a “ suitable opportunity ”’ 
at which to go through the semi- 
religious ceremony and sign the con- 
tract in the presence of family and 
Friends, which would unite them as 
manandwife. Lydia, petite, rounded, 
brown-eyed, with the plain lines of 
her hair lying to her face as leaves toa 
peach or the wings of a tanager to its 
dazzling breast, was busy stitching 
her happiness into the best of house- 
hold linen and choice stuffs of regu- 
lation excellence. Josiah, then sturdy, 
ruddy, with the joyous energy of a 
terrier after a rat, was primming the 
farm and roomy mansion his grand- 
father had bequeathed him, into neat 
readiness for the competent sway of 
Lydia, as Lydia Patton. 

In the long, low, Plumtown meet- 
ing-house and everywhere in the 
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Society of Friends, a_ theological 
storm was brewing. It broke with 
full force on Plumtown. Families 
were divided, old friends were parted, 
intolerance was rampant. The broad- 
brimmed hats in Plumtown Meeting 
trembled with anger upon the heads 
of those who believed themselves 


governed by “ Inward Light”; and 
fists were handled with a directness 
and vigour that gave evidence of other 
than non-combative control. The 
father of Josiah Patton mashed the 
hat of the father of Lydia Ashmead, 
as they headed the nearly equally 
divided factions. Tradition hath it 
that the mélée was preceded by such 
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personalities as ‘‘ Thee’s a liar,” and 
‘‘ Thee be damned,” but it is not so 
set down in the 1827 “ Minutes of 
Plumtown Meeting.” 

The tide of difference was too 
obstinate for words to stem or blows 
| Finally, a formal separa- 
tion of the factions was agreed upon. 


So strong was family adhesion among 
the Pattons and Ashmeads, that 
when the Meeting property was 
divided equably, as it was at Plum- 
town, Josiah retained his seat on one 
side of the board partition erected to 
divide the meeting-house into two 
meeting-rooms, and Lydia Ashmead 
took her seat on the other. 


Z 
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The day of the Separation, the fac- 
tions left the meeting-house by diffe- 
rent doors. In the meeting-house 
yard the general old-time clasp of 
hands, welcoming smiles, loving greet- 
ings, were no more. An invisible line 
was drawn between the parted groups 


across which even eyes were too° 


stubborn to venture. Josiah’s head 
was bowed, his face was drawn by 
sorrow. Once he raised his eyes and 
looked piteously across the yard for 
Lydia Ashmead. Her face was 
flushed, radiant with purpose. ‘She 
was looking directly at him, lost to 
all about her. Her brown eyes shone 
with love, her arms half left her side 
in supplicating reach, her body leaned 
towards him with a -yearning: slope. 
When their eyes met Josiah felt an 
incoming of strength. His blue eyes 
flashed his very soul. He saw Lydia 
start toward him’; he met her half- 
way. There, on the sward between 
the two glaring crowds, they stood 
locked in each other’s arms; the 
broad-brimmed hat of Josiah closing, 
like a lid, the flaring face of Lydia’s 
deep-mouthed bonnet. She gently 
separated herself from him, but kept 


her hand upon his shoulder. Her face 
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was trustful, happy, as she spoke to 
him; her tone was firm, full of 
staunch promise : 

“Be strong, Josiah. Keep thy trust 
in thy Heavenly Father. Let us do 
our duty as it is shown to us. Let 
us be cheerful and helpful. I will love 
thee until death shall separate us.” 

‘“‘T will love thee until death shall 
separate us,” he echoed, but his voice 
trembled. ‘I will love thee always 
as I donow. Weshall wait. Farewell.” 

‘“‘ Farewell, Josiah.” 

They parted. Lydia went back to 
her mother. Josiah walked out of the 
gate, head up, mounted his horse, 
and rode away. Friends on both 
sides watched them with softened 
faces; the spirit of sympathy waved 
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back factional enmity. Women sought 
their reticules for handkerchiefs ; men 
turned their faces from one another. 

Afterwards, in his home, Lydia’s 
father—Thomas Ashmead—called her 
to him. 

“* Lydia,” hé spoke firmly, “ to-day 
William Patton overpowered me by 
blows when I withstood him some- 


what violently with words. Perhaps I 


should not have allowed even the 
spirit of right to prompt my various 
movements of wrathful significance. 
The flesh is weak. Thee is a good 
daughter, a comfort and light to thy 
mother and myself. My heart goes 
out to thee; nevertheless, Josiah 
Patton—son of William—must never 
again enter this house. Put away all 
thought of him as speedily as thee 
can. I feel it within me that thee 
has the strength to do so. There 
can be no happiness, no unity in your 
marriage. He has strayed from our. 
fold. Does thee fully understand 
my wishes? Thee has been. an 
obedient daughter?” © 

Steadfast purpose in Lydia was not 
rebellion. No rush of temper, or in- 
dignation, or protest disturbed the 
calm womanliness of her face, or gave 
a quiver to her mellow voice as she 
replied: |. 

‘““Yes, father, I understand thee. 
I will not seek Josiah’s company ; 
neither will he seek mine, when he 
knows of thy objections. My love for 
him I cannot, wil! not put away. 
Thee has taught me to obey the In- 


ward Light. It tells me to love 
Josiah.” 

“Is thy conscience clear in that, 
Lydia ?” 


“Yes, quite clear.” 

““Then I exact obedience in the 
separation only. In thy love thy 
conscience must be thy guide.” 

Lydia’s mother, in the quiet of her 
room, pressed her daughter to her 
breast in long, fond silence : 


“ 
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“My dear daughter, thy father 
knows the strength of a woman’s love. 
' Thy Heavenly Father will direct thee 
in the right way,” was all she said. 
™ Josiah’s father—William Patton— 
was made of more militant stuff than 
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Thomas Ashmead. His ancestors had 
fought with Ireton at Naseby and 
Marston Moor; had withstood, in 
buff and helmet, the fierce charges of 
wild Prince Rupert’s dashing cava- 
liers on many a_ hard-fought field ; 
had gloried in the title of ‘‘ Cromwell’s 
Roundheads,”’ and after the Restora- 
tion, had dared, for conscience’s sake, 
to lay aside worldly things and array 
themselves with the followers of 
George Fox in bearing testimony 
against war, titles, church forms and 
ministry, and all that fettered human 
liberty in body or conscience, 

“Josiah,” he snapped viciously, 
after riding to his son’s farm without 
tarrying long enough at his home to 
press the dents from his beaver hat, 
“if a man tells thee that thee lies, 
thee is justified in defending thyself 
against aspersion with such natural 
might as has been given thee, even if 
thee damages his raiment, disfigures 
his features, or, as in my opportunity 
with Thomas Ashmead to-day, ex- 
poses his deception in teeth not 
naturally abiding in his own head. 

“ T came tespeak to thee of Lydia,” 
the enraged man continued, “a pearl 
among swine—I except her mother. 
Thomas Ashmead will endeavour to 
estrange Lydia from thee. Be of good 
cheer. Thee is Lydia’s choice ; Lydia 
is thy chosen one. Thee have pro- 
claimed thy intention to be joined in 
wedlock. Thee have formally * Passed 
Meeting.” She is thines Take her, 
Josiah, even if thee has to smite 
Thomas Ashmead hip and thigh.” 

“That I will not, father; enmity 
enough has been aroused. Friends 
have this day shamed their principles. 
Lydia and I are wedded in our love. 
We are in unity. We will wait our 
Heavenly Father’s time to be wedded 
in the flesh. We cannot be joined in 
marriage according to the good order 
of Friends unless in the presence 
of aunited Meeting. Lydia and I 
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understand each other. We will not be 
cast down. We will so love, that 
should the time come when we can 
be united, we can look into our hearts 
and into each other’s eyes as we did 
but to-day.” 

William Patton gazed at his son 
steadfastly fora moment. He saw his 
own strong determination there, and 
that the fire in Josiah’s eyes was 
kindled from trust, not from human 
impulse that calls for “‘ An eye for an 
eye, and a tooth for a tooth.” 

“Thee is right, Josiah. The old 
Adam abides in me still. It is an 
unruly tenant. I will wrestle with it. 
I will return to my home and get thy 
mother to sew on some _ buttons. 
Farewell.” 

He slowly rode away, battling with 
himself. 

Josiah was twenty-two, Lydia was 
eighteen at the time of the Separation 
in the Society of Friends. Years 
passed. Josiah skilfully managed his 
farm, generously gave of his ample 
means where help was needed, carried 
his genial presence everywhere that 
assistance required it or courtesy 
demanded it. He ripened into sterl- 
ing manhood. Lydia, living in the 
town, relieved her mother of home- 
duties, blossomed in her brain and 
beauty, and was the most winsome, 
thoughtful woman of her many circles. 
They saw each other when accident 


favoured or common duties brought . 


them together. It became a part of 
Plumtown’s creed that a wonderful 
prescience selected these duties with 
the infallible certainty of a meeting. 
Cheering smiles, loving assurances in 
glances, were all that passed between 
them on these occasions. 

Plumtown became excited, filled 
with wonderment, when Josiah Patton 
leased his farm for a long term of 
years, bought a commodious house on 
Penn Street, four streets from Lydia, 
brought an old family servant to care 
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for it and him, and took up his abode 
therein. Still greater was the surprise, 
and many the knowing smiles, when, 
early one morning, quickly moving 
horses stopped at Josiah’s door and 
the driver carried in two large rolls. 
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Shortly afterward, Josiah himself, 
with a bundle of newspapers under 
his arm, visited each house in the 
town to obtain subscribers for a daily 
' delivery of them, explaining as he did, 
that the stage carrying the mail from 
Philadelphia arrived but three times 
a week at Plumtown, too seldom for 
such an enlightened and progressive 
place, and that he had resolved to give 
it daily knowledge, rain or shine, First 
Days excepted, of what the world 
was doing beyond Plumtown’s limits. 

At 1.30 pP.M.—Josiah timed his 
arrival carefully, having knowledge of 


Thomas Ashmead’s napping-hour—he | 


raised the iron knocker on his front 
door and sounded a brave peal. An 
old coloured servant, turbaned, 
aproned, opened the door in response. 
She threw up her hands joyfully : 

“Thank de Lo’d, it’s thee again, 
Josiah ! ” she exclaimed. 

Josiah smiled. In a_ perfectly 
business-like tone he addressed her : 

‘* Rachel, tell thy mistress, Lydia— 
Lydia, thee understands—that I de- 
sire her annual subscription for The 
Public Ledger, which I will deliver at 
, this door daily, First Days excepted, 
at’ ten o’clock precisely, by the town- 
clock’s bell, beginning to-morrow 
morning.” 

“ T will tell her—Lydia.”’ 

The old servant’s eyes twinkled. 
She leaned toward Josiah and said, 
half in confidence : 


‘*T don’t believe ol’ Rachel’ll ebber - 


hab to open de do’ to dat knock.” 

Josiah smiled again. “ That will 
relieve thee, Rachel. Farewell.”’ 

The years began afresh for the 
lovers, each day made young to them 
by a single touch of voice and eye. 
Every morning, at the stroke of ten, 
Josiah sounded the knocker. Every 
morning, never failing, Lydia, neat, 
smiling, her cyes brimming with love, 
responded to the call. The daily 
salutations never varied : 


her duties; 
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“Good morning, Josiah. Is thee 
well? Thank thee for the paper. 
Farewell.” ; 

Josiah, answering her, handing her 
the paper, had his eyes and thoughts 
as far from it as utter obliviousness to 
business warranted. 

““T am well, thank thee, Lydia. 
Thee is fair and dear to me as ever. 
Farewell.” 

Lydia, light-hearted, went about 
Josiah, light-stepping, 
threw crumbs from his pocket to the 


birds which followed him, and whistled 


gayly as he walked. 

Twice in each temperate season, 
Lydia, with her maiden neighbour, 
Abigail Townsend, walked to Josiah’s 
property and paused to look over his 
fence at flowering plants, well-kept 
borders, distant pigeon-cotes, and 
choicely filled chicken-yards. 

Two or three days afterward, Friend 
Abigail was sure to call from her side 
verandah : 

‘* Lydia, will thee come over? I 
have some flowers for thee.” 

When Lydia, blushing prettily, re- 
ceived them from Abigail’s hands, she 
always heard the expected words : 

“They grew in Josiah’s garden, 
dear.” 

The anxious days of ’6r came. 
Friends were in a dilemma. Their 
“Testimony ” had ever been borne 
against war; ever against slavery. 
As stirring Abolitionists, as active 
manipulators of “ The Underground 
Railroad,” they had done much to 
rouse Southern animosity and Nor- 
thern firmness. They were devoted 
Unionists. Their principles prevented 
them from taking up arms; never- 
theless, their hearts, their sympathies, 
were with those of their countrymen 
who went to battle, believing that 
their precious ends would be attained. 
Josiah Patton had hard struggles 
between the horns. 

One morning his knock at Lydia’s 
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door was answered by old Rachel. 
Josiah paled. The sight of another 
face than his loved one shocked him 
with apprehension. 

“« Where—where is Lydia?” he 
stammered. | 

‘She been gone yesterday after- 
noon to keer fo’ de sanitary exhibition 
at Philadelphia, what takes keer ob de 
soldiers. She done tole me fo’ to ax 
yo’ fo’ to leab her paper nex’ do’ with 
Abigail Townsend. Lydia sot with her 
a long time befo’ she went off.”’ 

Josiah drew a breath of relief. His 
eyes flashed. He pulled himself up 
and together. He flushed with high 
resolve. Walking rapidly to Abigail 
Townsend’s door he knocked, handed 
two papers to the servant, but did 
not enter. 

Well he divined the purpose of 
Lydia’s request ; no need for Abigail 
to tell him why she, Lydia, was giving 
help to those in arms. The way from 
his dilemma was solved; it was for 
_ him, a man, to defend his principles 
with his own hands, to take his share 
in the struggle, to bear his share of 
the burden. Lydia had seen her duty 
was in the fulfilment of it—caring for 
the soldiers; ministering to their com- 
fort, restoring them to the fight, re- 
pairing them when wounded that they 
might fight again. He was in unity 
with her. 

In an hour he had placed his news- 
paper contracts inthe hands of a 
reliable man; in another he was 
mustered as a private soldier. Before 
the sun went down, his Quaker uni- 
form was exchanged for that of a 
United States cavalryman, and he 
swung his sabre in the “ awkward- 
squad ” drill with as resolute vigour as 
did his ancestors in the days when 
Oliver Cromwell led his men in prayer 
and carnage. 

Never did knight of old go forth 
more fearlessly, more devotedly, into 
battle, his shield blazoned with ‘ Fur 
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Gott und fur Ihr,” than did Josiah 
Patton with the treasured promise of 
his love: ‘ Until death shall separate 
us,” ringing through his brain. Never, 
from the day he donned the brass 
shoulder-scales of a private, until he 
wore the dual bars of a captain, did 
he fail in a duty or hesitate in an act 
of mercy. 

Often, when with carbines levelled 
or sabres uplifted, his command held 
the enemy in his power, his voice had 
called warningly, almost pleadingly, 
to its commanding officer: ‘“‘ Will 
thee surrender ? ” intent on prevent- 
ing the needless slaughter of men, 
true, and brave as his own. 

His men respected, loved him. 
“The Fighting Quaker” earned 
the title from both North and 
South. ae 

At home, Lydia Ashmead was 
among the foremost in aiding the 
soldiers, carrying cheer and comfort 
to their families, consoling those who 
mourned for the fallen ; but so many 
were the willing voices and hands of 
women to do this work, that Lydia, 
by her sweet impressiveness, Quaker 
garb, and brave brown eyes, won her 
way to the field-hospitals at the front, 
and there, even in the roar of battle, 
calmly, skilfully did her noble duty 
nobly. 

The war over, Josiah Patton, 
scarred, maimed—an arm buried in 
the hallowed ground of Gettysburg— 
erect, grey, his face mobile to every 
graciousness or set to every right, 
clad in Quaker colours and form, 
strapped newspapers to his armless 
shoulder, and on his daily round, as 
the town-clock struck ten, sounded 
the knocker of Lydia’s door. 

The same loving eyes, the same 
welcoming met him: 

‘*Good morning, Josiah. Is thee 
well? Thank thee for the paper. 
Farewell.’ ©"! 

Regularly, as of yore, Josiah made 
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response, his blue eyes trusting as a 
baby’s: 

““T am well, thank thee, Lydia. 
Thee is fair and dear to me as ever. 
Farewell.” 

When Lydia looked over Josiah’s 
fence for the first time after his re- 
turn, she saw his sheathed sabre stuck 
_ upright in the ground and trained 

about it was the sweet briar, whose 
floral motto reads, “‘I. wound to 
heal.” 

The Meeting “ dealt ” with Josiah 
Patton, as it did with several of its 
members, for ‘Taking up arms in 
violation of the testimony of Friends,” 
and sent acommittee to wait upon him. 

He rested his case upon a single 
defence : 

“People who live in glass-houses 
should not throw stones.” 

The committee reported itself as 
** satisfied/”’ 


During after years, on First Days 
and Fifth Days, Josiah and Lydia had 


looked across the meeting-house yard 
and given each other loving eye- 
greeting. The long rows of low white 
head-stones within the burial section 
recorded the names of many who were 
most active in the “ Separation,” 
among them the parents of Josiah 
and Lydia. 

In the meeting-house, although the 
board partition was still between the 
factions, the rancour had greatly sub- 
sided. In the partition there was a 
small door, fitting closely, without 
moulding, knob or latch, to mark it. 
It was fastened by an old-fashioned 
lock. No one could remember having 
seen the key. No one had ever ex- 
plained the presence of the door, save 
by the custom of having a similar 
door in the swinging partitions of 
country schoolhouses. The building 
carpenter had followed the custom in 
partitions. 

Ona May morning, Lydia Ashmead, 
with more colour upon her fair cheeks 


face. 
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than usual, with happy promise love- 
_ blended in her brown eyes, added to 


her usual daily greeting : 

‘“The way will open soon, Josiah. 
Watch for it. The Heavenly Father 
hath shown it to me.’ 

Josiah pondered over her words. 
Suddenly a great light shone in his 
He walked to his home with 
that determination upon it which in 


_war-times had set it firm for charge 


or battle. 

On Fifth Day morning he took his 
seat in Meeting with his accustomed 
calm. After eyeing the partition door 
steadily for a moment, he smiled ; 
then settled himself for silent com- 
munion. There was a slight rustle 
upon the loosely cushioned wooden 
seats, and a slow turning of hats and 
bonnets when he rose and walked to 
the door in the partition. 

Without hesitation or difficulty he 


lifted it from its place. The lock-bolt 


drew from its socket. He set the door 
to one side and stood at its opening. 
The surprise was great, but the sup- 
pressed excitement was greater when 


Lydia Ashmead quietly left her seat 


in the other Meeting, and took stand 
by his side within it. Thus they 
stood facing the Meetings for five 
minutes, ignoring all but an inner 


‘consciousness. 


Josiah turned to Lydia, took her 
offered hand. In tones round with 
love and solemnity, he said: 

‘“‘In the presence of the Lord and 
this assembly, I take thee, Lydia 
Ashmead, to be my wife, promising, 
with Divine assistance, to be unto 
thee a loving and faithful husband 
until death shall separate us.” 

Lydia turned to him the same 
sweet face he had loved for over three- 
score years, now lighted with the 
dignity of a righteous act, and clearly 
repeated the same words, substituting 
Josiah’s name for her own, and 
‘“‘ wife” for “‘ husband.” 
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Josiah unbuttoned his coat, took 
from under it a broad parchment, 
browned by the years of its waiting, 


upon which were inscribed the words 


of the marriage-ceremony after the 
manner of the Society of Friends. 
From convenient pockets he brought 
an inkstand and pen. Upon the back 
of an empty seat they signed it: 
Lydia, as Lydia Patton. Josiah filled 
in the date. 

The ceremony was complete. Josiah 
handed Lydia the signed certificate. 
Afterward, there was not a person 
present in either Meeting who did not 
in full joy and willingness sign as 
witness. 

Lydia quietly resumed her seat. 
Josiah went to his own. After a short 
silence, Friends in the gallery shook 
hands and Meeting “ broke.” 

In the yard, Lydia joined her 
husband upon the spot where long 
before they had sealed their pledge 
with a parting-kiss. Many crossed 
the dividing line for the first time 
since the “ Separation ”’ to speak to 
bride and groom, and, in the general 
good feeling, to mingle in amity as 
friends of old. 
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Arm in arm, Josiah and Lydia 
walked down the street. A rosy 
Quaker lass, made merry by the 
similitude, called them. “ The Spar- 
rows.” The sobriquet flew, voieed m 
affectionate admiration and heart-felt 
relief. . . 

At Lydia’s door, she turned to 


him, beaming with happiness, and 
asked: — 
“Ts it well with thee, Josiah ? 


Will thee walk in?” 

~“* Tt is well with me, Lydia. Thee 
is fairer and dearer to me than ever. 
I will enter.” 

* Lydia,” asked Josiah in an after- 
talk, ‘““I have a concern upon my 
mind to know who took the screws 
from the hinges of the partition-door 
and eased it so that it might be 
readily lifted out.” 

Lydia laughed, then demurely let 
fall her eyes. 

‘* Josiah, if thee will go upstairs to 
our room and 4ook in the front right- 
hand corner of the upper drawer in 
my bureau, thee will find a small box 
labelled : ‘ How the way was opened,’ 
and thee will find that it contains the 
SCFews.’ 
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By FREDERICK RICHARDSON 
Bird, among the pear-tree bloom— 
What is life to you? 
Ever any dread of doom, 


Ever any rue— 


Has a strain of sorrow never, 


Ever come to you? 


Bird, I fain would ask again, 


What is love to you? 


Ever any hopeless pain, 


Ever any rue— 


Has a pang of parting never, 


Ever come to you? 


THE MAN ON THE “WHITE 
HEATHER” 


A STORY OF THE NORFOLK BROADS 


By MRS. BASIL ROSS 


Illustrated by Charles Horreil 


“IT HAD TO DO SOMETHING, OR THE BOAT WOULD HAVE TURNED OVER,” 


ridiculous yachting-cap that we 


| was all because of Uncle Charles’ 


got to Wroxham so late, because 

if we had left Wroxham earlier, 
we should have been in front of the 
wherry that was in front of us. That 
sounds confusing, but you will under- 
stand presently. Uncle Charles is 
extremely keen on appropriateness of 


costume, and he declared that the 
correct headgear for a Norfolk wherry 
was a yachting cap with a white cover 
and a gold band. I didn’t agree with 
him, but I was afraid to say so in 
case he should insist on the whole 
party wearing caps with white covers 
and gold bands. The cap didn’t come 
till the morning we were to start, 
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and when Uncle Charles unpacked it, 
it had not got a gold band! So we 
had to wait while he went to the shop 
to get it altered. That made us miss 


our train, and we did not start from > 


Wroxham till quite late in the after- 
noon. 

There were only six of us on the 
wherry—Uncle Charles, Aunt Mar- 
garet, Aunt Caroline, two boatmen, 
and myself. Uncle Charles said that, 
of course, the two boatmen would 
work under his direction. He gave 
them a great many directions, but 
they always decided what to do for 
themselves. 
safer, as none of us had ever been on 
a wherry before. We four had the 
accommodation that was supposed to 
do for eight people. I was very glad 
we had, as I agreed with Uncle 
Charles that white frocks were appro- 
priate to a wherry, and several white 
frocks take a great deal of space if 
pne doesn’t want to crush them. 

There was a steady wind down- 
stream, and we started from Wrox- 
ham in fine style. Aunt Margaret 
and Aunt Caroline settled themselves 
on a kind of garden-seat in the bow. 
Aunt Margaret, who is fat and a 
darling, didn’t do anything; she 
hardly ever does do anything; but 
Aunt Caroline immediately began to 
knit a helmet for a deep-sea fisher- 
man. She said she could not reconcile 
it with her conscience to remain idle, 
and that nothing could be more 
appropriate on a wherry than knitting 
for deep-sea fishermen. She _ has 
nearly as keen a sense of the appro- 
priate as Uncle Charles. I suppose 
it runs in the family. 

Uncle Charles went shopping in 
the village, and nearly got left be- 
hind. Just as we were casting off, 
he hurried through the boat-yard and 
scrambled on board. He carried a 
small parcel, and when he had re- 
covered his breath, he solemnly undid 


I think it was much . 
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it, and took out a scarlet woollen 
fisher-cap. | 

“My dear Priscilla,” he said, “I 
see that this is the appropriate head- 
covering for young ladies on this 
river, so I hope you will accept it 
with my love.” 

I nearly wept with vexation, for, 
as my hair is what I call copper- 
coloured, and my friends call red, 
anything more unbecoming could 
hardly be imagined. Of course, I 
couldn’t say so, for Uncle Charles 
meant to be very kind, and it was 
awfully good of him to take me on 
the trip at all. ; 

_ It was a lovely evening. I sat in 
the stern, and talked to the boatman 
who was steering. I went forward 
once, but I heard Aunt Caroline mur- 


-muring “two plain, two purl,” and 


the boatmen were much more in- 
teresting than that. 

We started too late to go into 
Wroxham Broad, but the other 
wherry had been in there, and she 
was just coming out as we reached 
the opening. That was the first time 
we saw the other wherry. She came 
out just in front of us, and our boat- 
men and her boatman (she had only 
one) called out to each other. I 
couldn’t understand what they said, 
but they laughed a good deal, and ’m 
afraid it may have been something 
about Uncle Charles, who was just 
then standing on the top of the cabin 
looking at nothing particular through 
a telescope. 

A little lower we moored for the 
night. The other wherry moored just 
in front of us. She was called the 
‘* White Heather,” and she flew a red 
burgee with a yellow cross on it. We 
flew a blue one with a red cross, and 
our wherry was called the “ Swallow.” 
There didn’t seem to be anyone on 
board the “‘ White Heather” except 
the boatman. He moored her and 
made all snug for the night quite by 
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himself, and he managed it much more 
easily and quickly than our two men, 
even when Uncle Charles told them 
what to do, and helped them himself. 

I was so tired that night that I did 
not even go on shore, though one of 
the men went up to a farm that was 
quite near us, behind some trees. 
We were moored to a little spit of 
land, on the other side of which was 
a tiny Broad full of water-lilies. 
Uncle Charles and the aunts stayed in 
the cabin after supper and played 
patience, as they were afraid of catch- 
ing cold. I sat on deck and did 
nothing. The other wherry was quite 
dark and silent. _ 

The next morning I was on deck by 
seven o’clock. The boatmen seemed 
very surprised to see me, but they 
seemed pleased too. I asked them if 
I might fetch the milk from the farm, 
and they said I had better bring some 
eggs as well, and they gave me a jug, 
and a plate for the eggs. 

I went on shore, and had only gone 
a few steps, when Uncle Charles 
popped his head up from the cabin, 
and called after me. 

‘““ My dear Priscilla, you have for- 
gotten your red cap.” 

I’m afraid I had forgotten it on 


purpose, but I had to go back and get 


it. Uncle Charles didn’t look a bit 
appropriate at that minute, as he had 
hurriedly put Aunt Margaret’s tartan- 
lined golf-cape inside-out round his 
shoulders, and one end of it blew out 
and showed purple and yellow-striped 
garments underneath. 

It was about a quarter of a mile to 
the farm—a real farm, with lots of 
horses and cows and ducks and 
chickens all about. As I went up to 
the door I saw The Man. I have to 
put capitals, because I didn’t know 
his name, and if I call him ‘“‘ the 
young man of the ‘ White Heather,’ ” 
it will take such a long time to write 
down. 
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He was dressed in very clean white 
flannels. I noticed this, because most 
men on wherries are not clean at all. 
His sleeves were rolled up, and 
showed nice brown arms, and when he 
turned round, I saw his face was 
brown too. I asked for the milk and 
eggs. The Man asked for eggs too, 
and we waited one on each side of 
the door. I looked at the pond with 
the water-lilies, and The Man looked 
at me. | ; 

Eggs on a plate are difficult to 
carry, and the milk-jug was very full, 
so I had to walk slowly. Half-way 
back to the river there was a gate 
across the path, and about a dozen 
cows were standing pressed together 
in front of it. I did not know what 
todo. If I put down the eggs or the 
milk to open the gate, the cows would 
trample on them, and I was still too 
far from the boat to call anyone to 
help me. All the cows stared fixedly 
at me, and then some of them began 
to walk towards me. My red cap 
began to flap in the wind, and they 
were all looking at it. I felt very . 
uncomfortable, for if I moved quickly 
I should spill something, and the 
cows were trying to push against me. 

Just then a voice said, “* Allow me,”’ 
and The Man came up from behind 
me. He had his eggs in a basket so 
he carried them quite easily, and he 
pushed aside the cows and opened the 
gate for me to gothrough. Justas 1 
passed him, my red cap flapped al! 
over my eyes, and I stumbled over a 
rut in the path. I didn’t fall, but a 
lot of the milk jumped out of the 
jug, and went all over his beautiful 
flannel trousers. 

I was so ashamed I could hardly 
speak, but he was most kind. 

‘Never mind,” he said cheerfully, 
‘it really doesn’t matter in the least. 
You’ve got too much to carry. Let 
me put your eggs in this basket, 
they'll be much easier to manage, 
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and your man can bring the basket to 
my boat presently ’—and he tumbled 
all his own eggs out of the basket and 
put mine in. I got backyto the 
‘* Swallow ” quite safely after that, 
and I think from the men I saw later, 
that it is quite appropriate to have 
things spilt all over your trousers 
when you are on a wherry ! 

We started again about ten o’clock : 
the “‘ White Heather” got away 
rather earlier. The Man and the 
boatman just pulled a few ropes and 
the sail went up and they started. I 
think she must be a different kind of 
wherry from ours, for Uncle Charles 
and our two men made a great fuss 
for more than half-an-hour before we 
moved. Our men were called Sam 
and Gregory. Sam was old and fat 
and smoked all the time, but Gregory 
was younger and quite polite, and 
showed me things as we went along. 

It was very hot, and there was very 
little wind, so we really did more 


drifting than sailing, and the “ White. 


Heather’ was always just out of 
sight round the next bend. 

It was just before we reached 
Horning that Uncle Charles dis- 
covered we had forgotten to také beer 
on board. He had reminded us each 
separate'y to see about it, so he was 
very annoyed. Aunt Margaret and I 


apologized several times, which I’m. 


afraid was very dishonest of us, as we 
really had remembered the beer quite 
well, only we also remembered how 
dreadfully it always upset Uncle 
Charles’ liver. He was determined 
to drink it though, because it was the 
appropriate thing, so we had to stop 
at Horning to get some, and the 
*“ White Heather’ went on quite a 
long way ahead. 

At Horning Ferry the breeze go: up 
a little, and the sail swung ound 
uddenly and knocked Uncle Char'es’ 
cap into the river. He was fearfully 
excited, and shouted, ‘*‘ Ease her; 
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back her ; full speed astern! ” and all 
sorts of other things which seemed 
tosurprise Sam very much. Heactu- 
ally took his pipe out of his mouth 
while he looked at Uncle Charles. 
Fortunately, 
passing, rowing a flat-bottomed boat 
laden with a great stack of hay. 
One of them fished out the cap with 
his oar, and then Gregory hooked it 
up with his boat-hook. Uncle Charles 
thanked the men in the hay-boat ve 

politely, but they didn’t seem at all 


pleased with him, and called out very . 


insulting things so loud that a large 
party of men came out on the lawn of 
the little inn just opposite, to see what 
was the matter. They also behaved 
in a very disagreeable manner, and 


. laughed and shouted very rudely, and 


one of them sang— 
“For he is the captain of the ‘ Pina- 
fore,’ 

And a right good captain too!” 
which they then all roared in 
chorus. 

Several of them had on red fisher 
caps, and Uncle Charles said to me: 
‘“ My dear Priscilla, I see that I was 
in error with regard to the red cap. 
They are not worn by the best people 
on this river.” ~ 

I only wished he had discovered 
that before The Man had seen me in 
the wretched thing. 

We got to Walsham Broad at tea- 
time, and moored there, as Uncle 
Charles wished to go for a constitu- 
tional. We hadn’t seen anything of 
the “.White Heather ” since morning. 
When Uncle Charles was safely gone, 
I asked Gregory to get ready the 
dinghy. He seemed doubtful and 
asked if I could manage her. I said 
of course I could, for I really did know 
all about litt'e boats, as I had been 
out several t'mes when I had been 
spending the day at Scarborough or 
Southsea. He wouldn’t let me take 


the pretty red sail, and watched me 
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two men were just 
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get into the boat in quite a sus- 
picious way. 

Fortunately, a few strokes took me 
out of sight of the wherry. I don’t 
think she was a very good dinghy ; 
she kept turning round in such a 
funny way. However, I got on all 
right by keeping fairly in the middle 
of the river, except when a horrid 
man in a sailing boat that seemed to 
be making for the bank, de‘iberately 
turned round and ran into me, and 
then roared something very rude 

; 
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on wherever she liked, till I felt a 
bump, and a voice called out: | 

“Look ahead there, mind my 
line!” 

I looked round and found I had 
run into a boat which was tied up to 
the bank, and in it was sitting The 
Man! : - 4 

I was so confused at seeing him so 
suddenly, that I seized an oar and- 
pushed off so vigorously that my boat 
went half-way across th2 stream. 
The Min didn’t seem at all pleased. 


*“ YOU'VE GOT THE LINE ROUND YOUR NECK, AND TI[E HOOK’S SOMEWAERE IN YOUR HAIR," "' 


about “‘ crossing his bows.” Of course, 
I took no noticefof him, as it was 


a fa ?:> 


eniire.y his taut, "3 

J thought perhaps I had better not 
go very far, and after several efforts 
I managed to turn my boat round. 
Then she became very,restive, and 
rushed right in under a tree where I 


didn’t want to go a bit. The tree 


caught in my hair, and pulled half of 
it down my back. While I was trying 
to do it up again, the boat just went 


- 


“Tsay,” he shouted, ‘‘ you’ve 


parted my line.” 


““Pve what?” I answered help- . 
lessly. * 

‘““My line—my fishing line,” he 
answered ; ‘‘ you’ve broken it, and 
the hook’s in you somewhere.”’ 

‘* Oh, where ?”’ I cried in alarm, 
and I began to feel up my back an 
round my waist. “a 

‘Take care,” he shouted, “ you'll 
get in into your fingers if you paw 
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about like that. Come over here if you 
can, and I'll get it out for you.” 

It wasn’t very polite of him to say 
“if you can,” but I really should 
have been a long time getting to him 
if he had not seized the bow of .my 
boat with a boat-hook and dragged 
her alongside. 

“There,” he said, calmly, “‘ I knew 
you would make a mess of it. You’ve 
got the line all round you: neck, and 
the hook’s somewhere in your back 
hair.” 

~ Pi - ery Sorry answered 
meekly. 

“So am I,” he said, with a laugh, 
‘* considering its my best tackle.”’ 

I felt a perfect idiot, and grew 
hotter and hotter as I sat there with 
my back to him, while he fumbled 
about in my hair after that wretched 
hook. He took ages to find it, and 
then pulled all my hair down and a 
lot of it out before he cou'd get the 
hook free. Then he did apologize, ~ 

“Tm really awfully sorry. I’m 
afraid I’m frightfully clumsy,” he 
said, in a very friendly voice, but I 
was too ashamed of myself to answer 
properly, and I[ only stammered 
“Thank you,” in a very uncomfort- 
able way, and poked up my hair 
under my hat as well as I could, and, 
after a good deal of pushing on his 
part, got my boat into the stream 
again, and safely back to the “ Swal- 
low. ata 

I was so annoyed and miserable 
that evening I couldn’t enjoy the 
beautiful moon a bit. I felt I had 
made a perfect fool of myself, and 
had ended by being rude and un- 
gracious. He had been so kind and 
friendly, and awfully gentle, too, 
though, of course, he didn’t know how 
to manage a girl’shair. I went to bed 
early, very cross with myself, and 
really hoped that I might never again 
see the “White Heather” or her 
owner, 
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How dfferent eve ything looks in 
the morning, especially on a brilliantly 
sunny morning with just enough 
breeze to help you on the way you 
want to go. As we turned out of the 
Broad and started off down stream, I 
was quite sorry that I could nowhere 
see the familiar little red and yellow 
burgee, especially as we were gong 
up the Ant, and the “* White Heather ” 
would probably go straight on down 
the Bure, and so m:ss us altogether. 
We didn’t see a single r.d and yellow 
flag all day, and by evening I had 
forgotten all about The Man, for we~ 
had a most fascinating day, though 
there were no adventures worth men- 
tioning. 

Ouc wherry couldn’t get above 
Ludham Bridge, so Uncle Charles 
went off from there for his usual 
walk, and I got into the dinghy again. 
I was much quicker than the evening 
before, and unfastened her myself, 
and started while the men were 
mooring up the *‘ Swallow,” so I took 
the sail as well as the sculls. Sculling 
is such hot work, and there was a 
beautiful little breeze ; it would have 
been a shame to waste it. When I got 
round the first corner I put up the 
sail. It took me a long time to get it 
right, though I had seen Gregory put 
it up several times, but at last I got 
it fixed and started. 

Sailing is very easy. You anly sit 


‘ in the stern of the boat with the tiller 


in one hand, and a rope in the other, 
and the boat goes along beautifully. 
You don’t have to do anything but 
steer her round the corners, and she 
goes quite quickly and smooth-y. 
There were no other boats on the 
river, so I d:dn’t have the trouble of 
passing them. I went on up the 
river a very long way, till I suddenly 
came right out into Barton Broad. 
Then I realized that it must be 
getting very Jate, and time for me to 


# igo back, bit, unfortunately, the boat 
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didn't seem to agree with me. She 
started off across the Broad much 
more quickly than I liked at all, and 
the further from shore she got the 
faster she went. 
deal more wind out there than in the 
river. I began to be just a little bit 
frightened, for I didn’t quite see how 
I was going to get back. However, I 
was determined not to let the boat 
have everything her own way, so I 
pushed the tiller very hard to make her 
turn round. : 

She did turn half-round, and then 
tore off harder than ever in the new 
direction. Faster and faster she flew. 
My left arm was nearly torn out by 
the horrid rope that was fastened to 
the corner of the sail, and the boat 
sloped over sideways :o that I nearly 
fell out. 

Suddenly a voice shouted very 
‘oud— 

“Let go the sheet, and port your 
he'm hard!” 

I hadn’t the faintest idea what was 
meant, but I had to do something, or 
the boat would have turned over. I 
let go the sail-rope, seized the tiller 
in both hands, and pushed it the other 
way with all my strength. 

The boat turned round, and stuck 
hard on a mud-bank. 

Then the reeds about ten feet away 
parted, and The Man came through 
and calmly walked into the water. 

“You managed that splendidly,” 
he said, approvingly. ‘“‘ Your boat 
sails well, but you got her a bit too 
close to the wind. Another puff 
would have had you over.” 

I simply gazed at him speech- 
lessly. 

‘* How are you going to get back ? ” 
he asked cheerfully. ‘‘ There won’t 


be a breath of wind in the river, and. 


your boat’s night down at the Bridge, 
isn’t she?” . 

*'Yes,’’ I said, and no more. He 
must have thought me a perfect idiot, 
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for he proceeded quite calmly to take 
charge of me. 

He walked throughNhe water to 
the bow of my boat. He was carrying 
his shoes and socks in his hand, and 
he put them into the boat, took down 
the sail, and rolled it up. 

“Sit tight,” he said, “‘ I’m going to 
shove you off.” 

As the boat slid off into deep 
water, he stepped lightly in over the 
bows, and, sitting down, put his shoes 
and socks on again, while the boat 
drifted slowly into the open water. 
~ “Now [’m going to scull you 
back,’’ he said, and smiled at me in 
the most friendly manner. 

All this time I hadn’t spoken a 
single word. Generally I’m _ con- 
sidered rather a chatterbox, but I was 
so ashamed of being got out of such 
stupid muddles three days running 
by the same man, that I simply 
couldn’t say anything. When he 
smiled though, I suddenly felt as if I 
had known him all my life, and I 
smiled back quite happily. 

The wind had dropped, and there 
wasn’t another boat to be seen. It 
was the most peaceful evening I can 
ever remember. Even the sculls made 
no sound as they dipped in and out of 
the water. The little moorhens came 
out and swam about quite close to us, 
and a kingfisher flew across our bows. 
A big cock-pheasant came down to 
drink at the edge of the reeds. The 
Man pointed him out to me, and I 
answered with a little nod. We 
hardly spoke to each other at all. 
The sun dropped quickly, and the 
water turned from blue to grey. All 
the horizon was a lovely soft, pale 
pink, shading into grey, and the big 
crimson harvest moon came slowly 
up out of the reeds. A thin white 
mist spread across the river, and I 
shivered slightly. The Man instantly 
handed me his coat, and I put it on 
submissive'y, though he did not even 
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speak. It was a lovely coat, grey 
flannel, and smelling of very good 
tobacco. Now and then we said a 
word or two to each other, but: our 
long silences seemed to suit the even- 
ing best. I had never before known 
how perfect an evening on a river 
could be. 

At the turn above the bridge The 
Man pulled in to shore. 

‘You can manage all right now, 
he said, “and thank you for the 
pleasantest hour I have ever spent.” 

He wouldn’t listen to my thanks, 
but helped me to change my seat, and 
pushed the dinghy off again for me. 
I felt chilly without the coat, but a 
few strokes brought me to the 
Swallow.” It was nearly dark by 
that time, and Uncle Charles was 
standing in the bow of the wherry, 


holding a lantern above his head. He. 


could have seen the river much better 
if he had held it lower down, but he 
wouldn’t have looked half so effective. 

‘* My dear Priscilla,” he called out, 
as soon as he saw me, ‘‘I was be- 
ginning to be quite uneasy ——”’ 

“Tm awfully sorry, Uncle,” 1 
answered. “‘I went further than I 
intended, and it is such a perfect 
evening that I didn’t hurry back ’— 
which was certainly the truth, though 
not perhaps the whole truth. 

Gregory came to help me out of the 
boat. He looked suspiciously at the 
sail, which was tied up quite diffe- 
rently from when he had seen it last. 
I hoped he didn’t notice that my 
blouse smelt of tobacco! 

In the night I woke up and won- 
dered suddenly how The Man came to 
bein that reed-bed, ever so far from 
shore. I learnt afterwards that he 
had deserted his own fishing-boat 
when he saw me in difficulties, and 
had had to walk miles round to fetch 
her again the following morning. 

As the Bure flows nearer and nearer 
to the sea, its banks grow flatter and 
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more marshy, and there are fewer 
trees and more windm lls. We passed 
the mouth of the Thurne, and I 
wondered if the ‘* White Heather ”’ 
had gone up there, or whether she was 
still before us, sailing down towards 
Yarmouth. Once or twice I sighted 
the familiar red and yellow burgee, 
but it was always on other wherries 
from the same yard, coming : lowly 
up-stream. We stopped for the night 
at Acl2. We had not intended to do 
so, but Aunt Margaret suddenly 
announced that she was going to 
have one of her attacks, and therefore 
could go no further. 

Aunt Margaret’s announcement 
filled us with consternation. I don’t 
know in the least what gives Aunt 
Margaret her attacks, and I have 
never even seen her have one, but I 
have heard of them since I was quite 
a little girl, and I am sure they are 
very dreadful. Uncle Charles was 


frightfully upset ; he even forgot to 


be appropriate. 


“wel hal 


“My dear Margaret,” he cried, | 


‘‘ your drops! You must take them 
immediately. Where are they ?” 

Aunt Margaret didn’t know where 
they were: Aunt Caroline didn’t know 
either. Sam and Gregory, appealed 
to by the distracted Uncle Charles, 
not unnaturally had no idea where 
they were. 

Uncle Charles and I rushed down 
into the cabins, and hurled every- 
thing belonging to the entire party 
upon the floor, but nowhere could we 
find the drops. 

‘‘T implore you to calm yourse‘f,” 
said Uncle Charies to Aunt Margaret. 
At that moment, she was the only 
absolutely calm person on_ board, 
except, perhaps, Sam. Even Gregory 
seemed agitated. 

“It is unfortunate that my drops 
cannot be found,” said Aunt Mar- 
garet placidly. “‘ The doctor wamed 
me that I should probably pass away 
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in one of my attacks, so it will doubt- 
less be in this one. I could have 
wished to die in a less confined space.” 

Such resignation was very beautiful, 


but I still felt that something might 


be done, and suggested the possi- 
bility of obtaining a fresh bottle of the 


drops. Aun Margaret, who was lying | 


with her eyes closed, opened them a- 
gain prompt- | 
ly @ ie 
directed me 
to the special 
pocket of her 
writing -case, 
which  con- 
tained the 
precious pre- 
scription. 

I pulled it 
out, and flew 
on deck to 
enquire the 
way to the 
ReaTe st 
chemist. 

“No chem- 
ist here,” 
sad Sam, 
taking his 
pipe out of 
his mouth, 
and speaking 
in funereal 
tones. “No [igeeanegy 
chemist jay 
nearer than (pps 
Yarmouth (eae SO 
No train nei- fe % lA yf ibe 
ther —least- [fia AF |b ys es 
ways, not for (mee! |) 
two hours 
and then there’d be no train back.” 

My despair at this announcement 
attracted the sympathy of Gregory, 
and he was seized with a brilliant idea. 

“If you can ride a bike, Miss,” he 
said, eagerly, “ there’s a young lady 
up at the Greyhound, as would lend 
you hers, I’m sure, and it ain’t above 
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a matter of eight mile into Yarmouth, 
and the road’s quite straight.” 

Of course I could, and would, bike, 
so I rushed down to tell Aunt Mar-~ 
garet to put off dying for a couple of 
hours, and then flew after Gregory, 
who was making for the Greyhound 
as fast as possible. * , 

When the young lady saw Gregory 

she said. 
“Oh, get 
along, do!” 
which seem- 
ed a curious 
way of ask- 
ing him to 
come in, as 
she seemed 
to expect 
him to do. 
However, he 
quick'y_ ex- 
plained our 
errand, and 
she was very 
kind, and 
fetched out a 
lovely bicycle 
and started 
me off. 

Gregory 

did not exag- 

gerate when 

he said the 

road was 

straight. It 

is absolutely 

Phas xaos s traight— 

AAU SM [iti the straight- 
Mt ee otal | est thing I 
have ever 

seen, andit is 
perfectly flat too. Whenit first leaves 
Acle there are trees on each side, but 
after a while they seem to get dread- 
fully discouraged, and grow smalier 
and smaller till they fade away a'to- 
gether, and there is nothing between 
the flat road and the flat fields. I 
had a strong wind behind me, 
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and I bowled along merri.y enough. 


The chemist was a good while 
making up the drops, so it was getting 
dusk when I started back. -There were 
a lot of horrid people about in 
Yarmouth, but once on the Acle 
road it was quite quiet, rather lonely, 
in fact. The moon was just rising 
again, but it looked quite different 
. from the night before, when I had 
watched it come up over Barton 
Broad. The wind had freshened, too, 
and it was hard work riding against it 
on that unsheltered road. 

When I was about two miles from 
Yarmouth, I heard another bicycle 
coming up behind me. There was no 
one to be seen on the road, and J 
remembered the rough people I had 
seen in Yarmouth, and began to be 
rather scared. The moonlight made 
me nervous, too, and I did not dare 
to look round. I rode as fast as I 
could, but the other bicycle kept on 
steadily, only a little way behind me. 
I put my head down and simply 
scorched for more than a mile, but it 
was of no use. I was still followed. 
Then something happened. 


I can only excuse myself by | 


saying that I was tired and hot 
and frightened and did not know 
what I was doing. I was riding at 
full speed, when I suddenly turned my 
bicycle right round and jumped off. 

There was a tremendous crash. I 
remained on my feet, but my bicycle 
fell; the other cyclist rode straight 
into it, and fell in a heap on the road. 
I stood still and stared. I was so 
horrified that I could hardly believe 
my eyes. The Man slowly picked 
himself up and came towards me. He 
looked very pale in the moonlight, 
and a thin trickle of blood was 
running down from h's forehead. 

** What in the world——” he began. 
It was too much. Worn ou’ with my 
efforts, and aghast at what I had 
done, I burst into a flood of tears. 
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In an instant I was in his arms. 

‘* My dear—my dear,” he implored, 
‘don’t cry, please don’t cry. I’m 
not a bit hurt, really, it’s all mght.”’ 

‘* Oh, I’m so stupid and so clumsy,” 
I sobbed, “‘and now I’ve hurt you 
most dreadfully. I can ride quite well, 
but I always seem to be silly when 
you are by, and you must think me 
such an idiot! I was frightened when 
I heard you behind me, and that was 
silly, too.” 

‘** Indeed,’ he answered, “I think 
you are the bravest and the cleverest 
and the dearest little girl in the world, 
and the prettiest, too, even in a red 
cap! Sostop crying, and let me take 
you home.” 

He straightened my hat, and kissed 
me, and [ felt much better. But an- 
other dreadful thing had happened. 
When we picked up the bicycles, we 
found that the bottle, which was in my 
saddle-pocket, was broken, and all the 
precious drops were spilled. I was 
horrified, but The Man (Douglas is 
his name) was quite cheerful about it. 

“Never mind,” he said; ‘‘ when 
Aunt Margaret hears our news, she 
won t remember to have an attack.”’ 

And she didn’t! Wasn’t it clever 
of him to guess it‘? We were dread- 
fully late getting back, as the bicycles 
were so bent that we had to walk 
neary all the way. Uncle Charles 
was very surprised when he saw 
Douglas with me, and rather stiff at 
first, but when we explained, and 


- Douglas introduced himself as Lord 


Douglas Hyde, Uncle behaved like a 
perfect dear, and so did both the 
aunts. The young lady at the 
Greyhound was quite nice about 
the bicycle, too. 

The two wherries went together all 
the rest of the trip I really know 
quite a lot about sailing and sculling 
now, but I shall know more soon, as 
we are going to spend our honeymoon 
on board the ‘‘ White Heather.” 
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THE OPPORTUNITY OF PAULINE 


By ROBERT BARR 


Illustrated by W. Sayers 


HE 11.18 a.m. express for the 
south-west stood under the 
great arch of the Orleans ra1l- 
way station in Paris. A rather 

sumptuous private car was attached 
to the end of it, and Adolph Gerard, 
a man who, Paris said, looked like 
Moliére, paced anxiously up and down 
the platform in front of the car, 
which was there because his money 
paid for it. Gerard was manager of 
the Theatre Tragique, the company of 
which had been rehearsing the piay 
entitled ‘‘The Duc de Guise,” for 
which all Paris was eagerly waiting. 
The famous dramatist, Durand, it was 
said, had, in the construction of his 
play and the creation of his heroine, 
kept in mind the requirements of that 
imperious actress whose celebrity was 
world-wide, Madame Clement. 

There was an expression of worry 
on the manager’s face as he paced to 
and fro, with nervous glances now and 
then towards the door where a rail- 
way official stood examining the 
tickets of those who entered upon the 
platform. A young man of perhaps 
twenty-five descended from the pri- 
vate car, and accosted the troubled 
manager. 

“No sign of madame yet, father ? ”’ 
he asked. 

The older man shook his head, cast- 
ing a look up at the big station clock 
whose minute-hand was relentlessly 
approaching the figure three on the 
dial. “No,” he said, mournfully, 
‘“she has not come, and in a very 
short time the doors will be closed.” 

‘“ What are we to do,” continued 
the young man, “if she does not 
arrive >? Shall we go on to Blois 


without her, or shall we have this 
carriage detached and go by a later 
train ?”’ 

‘““Oh, the Lord only knows!” ex- 
claimed the elder Gerard, raising his 
hands tragically above his head and 
letting them fall hopelessly to his 
sides. ‘“‘It is a foolish business at 
best, this Blois tour, and now when 
we can so ill spare the time, when all 
Paris is on the gui vive, and we need 
every moment of our two months for 
preparation, what must this capri- 
cious woman do but hale us on a wild 
goose chase half across France. I 
have been thanking the fates that 
she did not demand a special train, 
and now, when all ‘arrangements are 
made, she has probably changed her 


‘ mind, without even taking the trouble 


of informing us.” 

The railway officials were now, with 
loud voices, requesting intended pas- 
sengers to*take their places in the 
train. The ticket-examiners were 
preparing to close the doors that led 
to the platform, when, at the very 
last moment, there sailed majestically 
past the portal official a tall woman 
well on in middle age, followed by a 
maid carrying wraps and other im- 
pedimenta. She made entrance as 
if the platform were a stage, and, 
indeed, the news of her presence 
spread electrically up and down, and 
many craned their necks to get a 
glimpse of her. 

“It is the great Madame Clement,” 
ran the word. 

Porters were obsequious to her, and 
the guards of the train touched their 
gold-laced caps to her in salutation 
as she passed, taking little notice of 
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them all. France had dethroned 
more than one queen, yet here was 
another who demanded and received 
universal adulation. 

The change in the manner of old 
Gerard was instantaneous. He ra- 
pidly approached the tragedienne, 
bowing and smiling and rubbing his 
hands one over the other. 

‘“ Ah, my good Gerard,” said the 
actress, ‘‘am [I late?” | 

“* Oh, no,- Madame,”’ lied the mana- 
ger, fawning. “ There is ample time, 
and we have everything prepared 
for your comfort. Dejeuner will be 
served when you do us the honour to 
command it, any time you please 
between here and Blois, and I sincerely 
trust it will be to your liking, 
Madame.” 

The young man held the open door 
of the private carriage while his 
father, with cringing officiousness, 
assisted Madame Clement to enter. 
There were, in the lengthy com- 
partment, some half-dozen actors and 
actresses belonging to the company of 
which Madame was the star. They 
rose as she came in; she inclined her 
head with some hauteur towards them, 
and proceeded to arrange herself to 
her satisfaction, paying scant regard 
to the convenience of any of her 
travelling companions, an attitude to 
which everyone had long since become 
accustomed. Hardly was this accom- 
plished when the train drew out from 
the shadow of the station into the 
brilliant sunlight, and proceeded with 
ever increasing speed through the 
suburbs of Paris towards Orleans. 
The manager, his face wreathed in 
smiles, still rubbing his hands like a 
benignant grocer, said, addressing 
the assemblage: ‘“ We have a beau- 
tiful day for our most charming ex- 
cursion; and for the little outing, 
which I hope we shall all enjoy, we 
have to thank Madame Clement. The 
Duc de Guise, as you are doubtless 
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aware, was murdered in the Chateau 
de Blois, second floor. It has been 
most opportunely suggested by 
Madame that it might be well for her 
leading associates to see the actual 
surroundings among which this tragic 
event took place. While we are re- 
hearsing the play which the illustrious 
Durand has written, it has been 
wisely thought that if we view the 
scene where the culmination occurred, 
something of the spirit of the time 
may influence you, and thus——”’ 
‘*Oh, what superb nonsense you 


are talking, Father Gerard!” inter- 


rupted Madame Clement. ‘“ These 
poor creatures will act neither better 
nor worse for having seen the room in 
which the murder was committed. 
It is my caprice that we go to Blois, 
and see you to it, Gerard, that the 
journals are informed of our excur- 
sion, and that paragraphs are inserted 
showing at what pains Madame Cle- 
ment is to bestow historical accuracy 
upon the dear silly public. But what 
is more to the purpose than bombastic 
speeches, open a bottle of champagne 
at once, and cause dejeuner to be 
served as speedily as may be.’ What 
time does this train reach Blois ? ” 

‘* At two o’clock, Madame,”’ mur- 
mured the abject manager, effectually 
crushed. The younger Gerard writhed 
under the contumely which his father 
had to bear, but all were alike helpless 
in the august presence of the feminine 
despot of the stage. 

Promptly at two o’clock, the ex- 
press drew up at the station of Blois.. 
The distinguished company descended 
and the private car was uncoupled 
from the train, to be attached later 
to the “‘ Rapide”’ for Paris, which 
left Blois at twelve minutes after 
three, giving them, therefore, little 
more than an hour to view the castle, 
where, three centuries before, the Duc 
de Guise had been murdered, while 
his brother, the cardinal, met a 
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similar fate the day after, at a spot 
but a few yards distant from ‘the 
. place where the previous tragedy had 
been enacted. 

At the foot of the grand circular 
stairway, the roof of which was de- 
corated with the salamanders of 
Francis I., the party met a tall and 
very beautiful young woman, who 
held in her hand a bunch of keys. 

‘* We are desirous,” said the mana- 
ger to this queenly girl, “‘ of seeing 
through the chateau. Where should 
we apply for permission to do so?” 

‘“No permission is required,” re- 
plied the girl. ‘“‘I shall be pleased 
‘ to conduct you. Be so good as to 
follow me.”’ 

The girl preceded them up the 
winding stairway, when her footsteps 
were arrested by the commanding 
tones of Madame Clement’s voice. 

‘“‘ Stop, girl!’ she cried. ‘“‘ I have 


no wish to explore the various nooks | 


and crannies of this wretched chateau. 
I desire you to take us at once to the 
rooms in which Henri le Balafré, Duc 
de Guise, was assassinated. We have 
no time to spare, and I bid you make 
haste.” | 

The girl paused, her right foot on 
a step above the one on which her 
left rested, and she looked over her 
shoulder and down upon them with 
a glance and action that would have 
done credit to the great actress her- 
self. ‘“‘ If you will have the patience 
to follow me, Madame Clement, I 
shall lead you directly to those 
apartments.” 

“Ah,” cried the ancient manager, 
nervously rubbing his hands and 
speaking with affected gaiety. ‘‘ We 
are known, it seems, even in Blois.” 

‘* We!’ cried the actress with great 
scorn. “‘I am known much farther 
afield, I trust, than this stupid little 
provincial town. Lead on, girl, and 


let us have less chatter.”’ 
They entered a large and lofty 
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apartment at the further end of which 
was a huge fireplace. 

‘* Here,”’ said the beautiful girl, in- 
dicating the mantelpiece, “‘ Henry of 
Guise stood on the morning of Friday 
the 23rd of December, 1588. Out- 
side the rain was pouring, and the 
day was bitterly cold, so the Duke 
stood here and warmed himself, kick- 
ing the burning logs and eating 
Brignoles plums. In different parts 
of the room, seated and standing, 


-were members of the king’s council 


and numerous courtiers, for the hour 
was six in the morning, and no word 
had yet come from the king, whose 
bedchamber was the room adjoining, 
and entered by that door to my left. 
The Duke’s hat, cloak, and sword lay 
on the table. A messenger entered 
from the king’s apartment, and a 

‘““In heaven’s name, hussy,” cried 
Madame Clement, “‘ are you going to 
have the impudence to recite to us 
the history of France ? Did you not 
hear my order? Show us quickly 
through the rooms.”’ 

The girl drew herself up with 
offended dignity, but made no reply. 
Her words had been commonplace 
enough, but her enunciation was so 
perfect and her few gestures so superb, 
that the effect of such finished acting 
upon a company of actors had been 
instantaneous. The room, for the 
time being, , seemed peopled with 
shades of the past, and the rich voice of 
the girl had held them all as by a spell. 

“I beg your pardon, Madame,”’ 
ventured young Gerard, his face 
flushing, ““ but we have ample time, 
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and Mademoiselle has interested me | 


so much in the beginning of the story, 
that, I confess, I should like to hear 
it through to the end.” 

The unfortunate father of the over- 
bold young man gazed at him in 
mute, amazed beseechment, and the 
great tragedienne turned upon him 
like an enraged tigress. 
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‘““ How dare you ?”’ she cried. 

“Oh, Adolph, Adolph,” pleaded 
the father, “apologize to Madame. 
You do not think what you are saying, 
my son.” 

‘*T willingly apologize to Madame,”’ 
replied young Gerard, “if I have said 
anything to give her offence. I merely 
wished to suggest that it is somewhat 
futile to come two hundred kilometers, 
or thereabout, from Paris in order 
to rush through these rooms as if we 
were riders at the Hippodrome.” 

An expression of agony came upon 
the face of his down-trodden father as 
he saw the effect of his son’s words 
upon the actress. What that tho- 
roughly angered woman might have 
said never will be known, for the girl 
already at the door leading out of the 
guard’s hall, spoke in a tone of calm 
and cutting clarity. 

‘Will you be so condescending as 
to follow me into the king’s chamber ? 
My time is limited, and I can give 
only a certain amount of it to those 
who pass through these rooms. If you 
wish to engage in private discussions 
you can do so in the courtyard below, 
where doubtless other visitors are 
now waiting for me.” 

Madame Clement was so thunder- 
struck at the girl’s audacity that fora 
moment she was speechless, and be- 
fore she had collected her wits, the 
whole party was in the smaller room 
on the north front of the chateau, 
where King Henry III. had slept. 
They were all deeply agitated, but 
pretended not to be so. They gazed 
about the room and through the 
windows at the street below, while 
their conductor stood silent like an 
offended goddess, and was about to 
precede them, without speaking, into 
the third room when Madame Clement 
addressed her in a voice trembling 
with anger. 

‘“ What happened in this room ? ”’ 
shecried. “ I would have you under- 
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stand that we are not here to be the 
victims of your rural sulkiness. Say 
your lesson, parrot.”’ 

‘“‘Madame,”’ replied the girl, “in 
the guard’s room I spoke, and you 
rudely commanded me to be silent. 
In the king’s chamber I am silent, 
and you rudely command me to 
speak. Madame, I find some difh- 
culty in pleasing you.” 

“You impudent jade, how, dare 
you so address yourself to me? 
Apparently you know to whom you 
speak, therefore speak respectfully.” 

‘* Respect, Madame,” said the girl, 
“always commands respect. On the 
walls of this building are graven the 
words, ‘Liberty. Equality.  Fra- 


_ternity.’ I considered you my equal, 


Madame, until your language and 
your manner to me too clearly pro- 
claimed you my inferior; I cannot, 
therefore, regard you with feelings of 
fraternity, and I exercise my liberty 
in saying to you, that if you do not 
treat me with civility, I will lock the 
doors upon you and refuse to conduct 
you further.” 

“You vixen!” cried the actress. 
“IT shall make you suffer for this. 
The moment I return to Paris I shall 
see friends of mine in the government 
and have such a custodian as you are 
turned out into the streets, where 
you doubtless belong.” 

The girl laughed in rippling tones, 
rich and melodious, and unless one 
caught the flash of her beautiful eyes, 
the mistake might have been made 
that she was not angry. 

‘““ There,’ she said, pointing to a 
spot near the wall, “‘ the Duc de Guise 
fell and died, having fought his way 
covered with forty wounds, from the 
third room beyond. We now enter 
the adjoining chapel, where prayers 
were being said for the success of the 
crime.”’ 

To the great relief of the old manager 
there were no further hostilities until 
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the party found itself again in the 
courtyard. The manager, with a sigh 
of comfort, offered their conductor a 
piece of gold. 

“Stop!” cried Madame Clement. 
*“* You shall pay her exactly what the 
law allows, and nothing more. One 
franc for each person.” 

‘““Madame is right,”’ replied the 


girl. ‘I will give you the change, 
Monsieur; I have it here in my 
pocket.” 


The old man held out his hand, 
rand she counted the silver pieces into 
it. 

“That is a franc too much, Made- 
moiselle,”’ said the manager. 

The girl shrugged her shoulders. 

“TI refuse to accept a franc for 
Madame Clement. She has journeyed 
through the chateau as my guest, and 
I should like you to know, Madame, 
that all your interest with the govern- 
ment will not enable you in the least 
to injure me. I am a Parisian, like 
yourselves, at Blois for a_ short 
holiday. The old man who is cus- 
todian of the chateau knows nothing 
of my presence here, for he is bed- 
ridden through honourable wounds 
received in the service of his country ; 
it is his wife and daughter who 
usually conduct visitors through the 
chateau. I have taken their place to- 
day because they are absent at Seuvre, 
where the wife’s sister is ill. You 
may perhaps have power to injure 
this poor family, but I warn you that 
if you do, I have a brother on the 
staff of a leading Paris journal to 
whom I shall tell every word that has 
been spoken, and you, Madame Cle- 
ment, will wake one fine morning to 
find all Paris laughing at you and 
commenting on your bad manners. 
If I may modestly state my appre- 
hension, I fear a fickle world will say 
that for once Madame Clement met a 
more accomplished actress than her- 
self.” 
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- Before any reply could be made, 
the girl, with a low bow that seemed 
to include the whole party, turned 
and fled rapidly up the stair. 

It was a sombre and silent pro- 
cession that walked to the railway 
station and entered the waiting car. 
The “ Rapide ” had not yet come in 
from the west. 

Father and son walked together 
up and down the platform, and the 
old man’s familiar action resembled 
the wringing of his hands. He 
was in a state of the deepest dejec- 


‘tion. 


“Oh, ‘Adolph, Adolph,” he cried, 


“there will be much to pay for this 


day’s work. What are we to do? 
Oh, what are we to do?” 

‘There is plenty of time,” replied 
the young man, soothingly. ‘ Du- 
rand’s play cannot possibly come on 
for two months yet, and the Madame 
cannot break her contract with you 
until the run of the ‘ Princess Diabo- 
line ’ends. Ifshe troubles you about 
the ‘ Duc de Guise,’ you can keep the 
‘Princess’ running and hold the 
Madame to her contract.” 

“It is easy enough to say that, 
Adolph, but you forget that I also am 
under contract to produce Durand’s 
tragedy.”’ 

“Nothing can be easier,” replied 
Adolph, jauntily. “There is the 
Theatre Apollon vacant. I should 
take that, if I were you, and so bring 
out Durand’s play.”’ 

‘“* But, my dear son,” objected the 
old man, “there isn’t a woman in 
my company except the Madame who 
can take the part of Catherine.” 

“Don’t trouble about that, father,” 
replied the son. “I have an actress 
in my eye for the part, who will burst 
upon Paris with all the brilliancy of a 
sky-rocket.”’ 

‘““Good heavens!” cried the old 
man eagerly. ‘ Whois she, Adolph ? 
Do | know her ? ” 
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““MADEMOISELLE, THE PLEASURE OF ACCOMPANYING YOU WOULD BE CHEAP AT A THOUSAND FRANCS,'” 


‘* You may have seen her, but I 
doubt if you know her.” 

As he spoke, the “ Rapide”’ carne 
thundering in, and the old man hur- 
ried towards the private car, the 
transient elation which he had felt 
when his son spoke of the new actress 
rapidly evaporating as he thought of 
his two hours’ journey with the dis- 
pleased queen of tragedy. 

‘“* Oh, Adolph,” he beseeched, “ you 
will apologize to her, my boy, for my 
sake ? And don’t mind anything she 
says, and don’t reply, if you do not 
wish to bring your father to an un- 
timely grave.” 


to Paris by a later train. 


“TI have a better plan than that, 
father,” said Adolph. “I will go on 
You see, I 
am not in the cast, and it won’t 
matter. You can speak soothingly 
to the Madame, as is your custom, 
and throw all the blame on my 
shoulders. I should only be a mar- 
plot at best.” 

‘Well, perhaps there is wisdom in 
that,’ mused the old man, entering 
the carriage. 

Adolph Gerard saw the “ Rapide ” 


disappear; then, with a laugh, he 


turned and walked again to the 
chateau. The girl with the keys 
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looked up as he approached the foot 
of the grand stairway, and she smiled 
without evincing surprise at seeing him. 

‘* Mademoiselle,” said Adolph, rais- 
ing his hat with the utmost courtesy. 
“would you do me the honour to 
conduct me to the room in which the 
Duc de Guise was assassinated ? ”’ 

‘* With pleasure, Monsieur,” replied 
the girl, with a graceful inclination 
that would have been difficult to 
excel by the most stately lady in the 
land. ‘“ The charge will be one franc,”’ 
and her merry laugh echoed in the 
old courtyard. 

‘“* Mademoiselle, I assure you the 
pleasure of accompanying you would 
be cheap at a thousand.” 

‘Oh, it is quite plain,” she said to 
him over her shoulder, as she lightly 
mounted the stair, “that I have at 
last engaged in my proper avocation. 
If there were many tourists so gene- 
rous as you are, I might soon buy the 
castle itself from the government.” 

They were now in the guard’s hall. 

“Yes,” he said, ‘‘if Madame Cle- 
ment did not use her influence to dis- 
possess you.” 

** What a dreadful woman !”’ cried 


.the girl, with something almost re- | 


sembling a shudder. ‘“‘ And to think 
that up to this day I have worshipped 
her from afar! ”’ | 

** She is a beast,”’ said Adolph, with 
conviction, “‘ and must keep everyone 
round her in terror or she is not 
happy.” 

“ But a great actress,” sighed the 
girl. 

“You have seen her on the stage, 
then ?” 

““Oh, often, and always nearly 
cried my eyes out.” 

‘That did not interfere with their 
flashing fire to-day. I never saw 
anything more magnificent,” cried the 
enthusiastic young man, looking the 
admiration he felt. 

The girl veiled the brilliants under 
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discussion, and fixed her gaze on the 
floor that the Duc de Guise had 
trodden when he departed on his fatal 
mission. 

“The elderly gentleman is your 
father, is he not, and manager of the 
Theatre Tragique? I have often 
heard of him, but never saw him 
before. I did not think so distin- 
guished a man could be so cowed and 
browbeaten by any woman.” 

‘* Alas,” replied the young man, 
with a sigh, ‘‘ we are all the victims of 
some woman, if not in one way, then 
in another. My name,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘is Adolph Gerard. May I 
have the happiness of learning yours, 
Mademoiselle ? ” 

‘* Pauline Ducharme,” she ans- 
wered, looking up at him. “But I 
thought, Monsieur Gerard, that you 
came to study ancient history, and 
not to learn anything so modern as 
my undistinguished name.” 

‘It need not remain undistin- 
guished,’’ he cried, with enthusiasm. 
‘“*T am sure you are an actress.” 

‘My friends have flattered me by 
calling me so. I had a small part at 
the Theatre Apollon until it closed, 
then I came here to rest and study. 
Monsieur Gerard, I shall be perfectly 
frank with you. This morning a 
white dove with a leaf in its beak 
alighted for a moment on my window- 
sill. I had been praying to my saint 
for success, and when I saw the bird, 
I knew that my chance would come 
to-day. A dove brought back a 
branch to the ark to show that the 
waters had abated. When I saw 
Madame Clement this morning, my 
heart leaped with joy, and I, said to 
myself, my chance is coming from the 
hands of a woman I have adored ever 
since I was a 1ittie girl But when 
you spoke, Monsieur, I knew it was to 
come through you. I was waiting for 
you at the foot of the stair when you 
returned.” 
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“I had hoped,” said the young 
man, in a plaintive tone, “ that your 
desire to see me return might be 
partly personal, as well as theatrical.” 

The girl laughed brightly, and 
looked frankly into his eager eyes. 
“If that were true,” she said, “ you 
would not expect me to confess it. 
Therefore let us leave the personal 
element to take care of itself, and turn 
our minds entirely towards the actor 
and the actress and not towards the 
man and the woman. I know you 
are an actor, for I have seen you play, 
although you are not in the present 
cast at the Theatre Tragique. You 


have your foot on the boards, and the ° 


whole world lies before you. I want 
you to extend a hand to me, and help 
me to a position on the stage. If I 
cannot maintain it, then let me sink ; 
all I want is my chance.” 

As the girl said this she seemed to 
grow in stature, tall as she was. Her 
voice rang with a confidence that con- 
firnted the young man’s opinion of her 
histrionic abilities, and little as his 
imagination needed spur, he saw 
before him a woman who could ade- 
quately impersonate the Catherine 
into whose actual apartments below 
led the narrow winding secret stair- 
way near which they stood. 

‘** You shall have your chance,” he 
cried. ‘* Durand has written a great 
play called ‘The Duc de Guise.’ He 
has taken some liberties with history, 
and Catherine, the queen, is the 
heroine. Madame Clement has been 
blowing hot and cold for months past 
about her. I am tired of Madame’s 
attitude myself, and my father’s 
reason is tottering Durand has fled 
to the country. Yesterday, Madame 
was all for the play, and nothing 
would do but my father must get a 
private car,to bring her and part of 
the company to Blois. I don’t know 
why they assassinated the Duc de 
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Guise, but if he made himself half so 
objectionable as Madame Clement, I 
can find it in my heart to forgive his 
murderers. Madame hasn’t changed 
her mind for twenty-four hours, so 
a revolution is due. You live in 
Blois, Mademoiselle ; may I venture 
to ask your address? ” 

“I live with my father, No. 16, 
Rue de Tours.” 

‘Very well,” said Adolph, noting 
down the number and street. “I 
wul go to Paris at once, and if things 
are as I hope to find them, I shall 
briefly console my father, then return 
here, bringing with me a copy of the 
play. Old Durand takes the Figaro 
wherever he is, so I shall put an 
advertisement in that paper which he 
alone will understand. When he com- 
municates with me, I shall induce him 
to come to Blois and coach you in 
your part.” 

‘““But may not Monsieur Durand 
object to so unknown a person as I 
taking the leading part in his great 
play ?” 

“ Object ? Oh, no! How little you 
understand the conceit of the success- 
ful dramatic author; it quite equals 
that of Madame Clement herself. This 
is why my poor father is ground be- 
tween them. Durand fully believes 
his play would be a success if it were 
acted by chimney-sweeps. And now, 
adieu, Mademoiselle. I must return 
by slow train to Paris.” 

For an account of La Pauline’s 
tremendous success in Durand’s now 
celebrated play, the reader is referred 
to files of the Parisian papers of that 
year. So well did Mademoiselle 
Ducharme enact the love scenes of 
the drama with Monsieur Adolph 
Gerard, that they seemed to have 
carried their respective parts into 
private life, for the same journals 
uave related that they began their 
wedding journey at Tours. 
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Lhis portrait represents Mr. Wells at the present day and he considers tt the best photograph that 
has yet been taken of him, 


H. G. WELLS—IMAGINATIVE 
SCIENTIST 


By HOLBROOK JACKSON 


7 
R. H. G..WELLS is-quite a 
M modern product. He is the 
self-conscious meeting place 
of many ideas which are 
constantly combining and recombin- 
ing in more or less vivid affirmations 
of a faith which is fertile and 
surprising. All these surprises, 
however, are brilliant, clever, and 
above all entertaining. Like his 
fellow Fabian Mr. Bernard Shaw, he 
is an egotist, but his egotism ex- 
presses itself in quite a different way 
from that of the latter. Mr. Wells 
rarely talks about himself directly, 
rather does he talk about his ideas, 
his philosophy, as if these were 
things apart from his own person- 
ality. He broods over them like 
a hen over its chickens, and every 
now and then displays anxieties and 
doubts, as a deceived hen might 
display on suddenly seeing her brood 
develope aquatic tendencies. 

The method of Bernard Shaw is 
almost the opposite to this. 
talks about himself and unblush- 
ingly justifies his ideas with his 
personality, thereby creating the cor- 
rect homogeneous effect. G. K. 
Chesterton says somewhere, that 
one can lie in bed and hear Wells 
grow. This is quite true: no living 
writer makes us so conscious of his 
growth. This growth, however, 
does not necessarily involve change 
of position. Rather is it a kind 
of exfoliation. Wells grows like 
a tree, like an evergreen, by a 
process of expansion. Or, to change 
the metaphor, his mind is_ like 
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a planet rotating about the solar 
system of his own ideas, and at the 
same time revolving upon its own- 
axis, so that every turn gives it a 
fresh view ot the central idea. It is 
Wells’ constant interest in this chang- 
ing scene, which.makes his work so 
delightful. 
Fundamentally the centre of the 
Wellsian system is precisely the same 
now as it was in 1895 when a new 


planet swam into our ken by the 


publication of that masterly com- 
position ‘‘ The Time Machine.” That 
book was the result ot a formula 
which has been used in the produc- 
tion of each of his succeeding scien- 
tific romances. Wells developed 
early a scientific habit of mind; 
he first came up to London as a 
student at the Normal School of 
Science, where his natural scientific 
tendency was drilled and system- 
atised with the intention of bringing 
him up tothe accepted standard of a 
first class scientist. 

This, as we know to our advan- 
tage,‘ did not happen. Wells’ 
imagination was too much for the 
Normal]: School of Science; and al- 
though he took a degree, he never in 
reality, becamg a scientist ; he became 
a writer — an artist. But as a 
matter of fact, he never lost his 
scientific habit of mind. It is there 
to this day, as those who follow 
his tales of aerial battle and 
magic foodstuffs know so well. But 
added to this scientific sense there 
is that other sense—the artist’s sense 
of vision. Wells, instead of allowing 
science to dominate him, has made 
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science the handmaid of a particu- 
larly lively imagination. And the 
formula at the back of his scientific 
romances is a combination of these 
two qualities. He gives his theme a 
normal scientific basis, then extends 
itinto the realms of fancy. 

“The Time Machine” is a good 
example of this method. In this tale 
he carefully observes the facts ot our 
‘social conditions and he notices, as 
Karl Marx before him noticed, what 
would seem to be the tendency of the 
means of ease and luxury to fall into 
the hands of one section of the people, 
whilst the rerhaining section had to 
toil and struggle for the merest 
necessaries of life. Karl Marx, in his 
role of political economist, generalised 
years before from these facts, that 
society must, under the existing 
capitalist system, more and more 
augment this differentiation of classes, 
with the result that, with the growth 
of the class consciousness of the 
toiling section, a state of war would 
come about—the Class War which 


would end in the workers seizing the 


means of wealth and administering 
them for the welfare of all. 

Karl Marx was as imaginative in 
his deductions as H.G. Wells, the 
only difference is that he was neither 
such an artist nor did Le permit his 
imagination to go so far. It is per- 
haps impossible to say at what. point 
science reaches the frontiers of the 
imaginative realm. One thing is 
certain, however, and that is, the 
scientist cannot wholly do without 
the imaginative faculty. It is highly 
probable, if we could only analyse 
the beginnings of scientific ideas, 
that the great discoveries of science 
—such as the law of gravitation and 
the theory of evolution—were in the 
earliest stages concepts of the imagi- 
nation. 

Wells being an artist then, was 
able to make the necessary scaffolding 
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for his dreams. So, starting where 
Karl Marx did, he gradually increases 
the gap between the two hypotheti- 
cal classes, ignoring the revolutionary 
possibilities of a class war, which the 
mere scientist could not afford to do, 
until in the illimitable future, he 
gives us an amazing picture of a 
class segregation so complete as to 
have produced two distinct races. 
The one dainty and delicate, living 
playfully for ease and love, without 
labour and without care save tear of 
the other class; the other brutalised 
by long’ centuries of degrading toil, 
and living in an underground world 
of dim passages and the clangour of 
machines. They have large Juminous 
eyes which, cat-like, probe the dark, 
and at night time they come to the 
surface of the earth and prey horribly 
upon the dainty upper classes. 

This era in the earth’s history is 
reached by an ingenious person who 
has pondered much upon ideas of 
dimension, and ultimately concluding 
that the fourth dimension is in time, 
constructs a time machine and rides 
into futurity. This journey into the 
future is described with an imagina- 
tive power unsurpassed in any of 
Wells’ later works. And it is an 
excellent example of his method of 
building an imaginative structure 
upon a scientific basis. He speaks 
of the peculiar sensation of time- 
travelling, of how, by pulling a lever, 
the traveller sees night following day 
“like the flapping of a black wing ”’ 
and the “‘sun hopping across the 
sky’ every minute, and every 
minute marking a day.” 

‘Then in the intermittent dark- 
ness, | saw the moon spinning swiftly 
through her quarters from new to 
full, and had a faint glimpse of the 
circling stars. Presently, as I went 
on, still gaining velocity, the palpi- 
tation of night and day merged into 
continuous greyness; the sky took 
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on a wonderful deepness of blue, a 
splendid luminous colour like that of 
twilight ; the jerking sun became a 
streak of fire, a brilliant arch in 
space ; the moon, a fainter fluctuating 
band ; and I could see nothing of the 
stars, save now and then a bright 
circle flickering in the blue. 

“The landscape was misty and 
vague. [ saw trees growing and 
. changing like puffs of vapour: 
now brown, now green; they 
grew, spread, shivered, and passed 


away. I saw huge buildings rise 
up faint and fair, and pass like 
dreams. The whole surface of 


the earth seemed changed—melting 
and flowing under my eyes... 
Presently I noted that the sunbelt 
swayed up and down, from solstice 
to solstice, in a minute or less, and 
that, consequently, my pace was 
Over a year a minute; and minute 
by minute the white snow flashed 
across the world, and vanished, and 
was followed by the bright, brief 
green of spring.” 


And so on, the story culminating 
in that dim future, eight hundred 
thousand years hence, past the age 
of the cannibals, when the heat of 
the sun has failed, and the weary 
earth is a desert of ice in a twilight 
world, whose sole inhabitant is a 
huge crab-like creature with mon- 
strous tentacles—the Caliban of a 
sun-forgotten waste. 

This process of constructing new 
worlds upon a basis of facts, of taking 
a plain fact and making it grow into 
whatever wonder the fancy may 
conceive, is behind all of the scien- 
tific romances of Wells. In ‘‘ The 
Food of the Gods ”’ it is perhaps less 
scientific and less plausible ; this is 
worth noting, because it is not so 
much the imaginative side of these 
stories that is convincing, but the 
fact that the imaginative structure 
is built upon a foundation of science. 
But the other stories are more con- 
vincing than fact: stranger, yet more 
plausible than truth. It is always 
possible for the events in these tale 
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to happen because the writer is so 
scrupulous about his first hypotheses. 
But he does not give them to you as 
hypotheses, but as facts. The con- 
summate art, the artfulness with 
which he plays the confidence trick 
upon his readers at the point where 
he takes them over the quicksands 
that lie between fact and fancy, 
amounts to genius. 

One remembers in this instance the 
clever way in which the novelist dis- 
poses of his Martians in ‘‘ The War of 
the Worlds,” after they have wreaked 
as much ruin as the story canstand. 
He plays upon the scientific idea of 
survival by resistance. The Martians 
come from a planet which has no 
disease germs. Consequently the 
uncanny planetary visitors, never 
having had to resist disease, are an 
easy prey to the energetic bacilli 
of Mother Earth. And after all our 
means of defence against them have 
done their best and failed, our ancient 
enemy, disease, becomes our ally for 
once and brings about the destruction 
our science of war failed to do. 
Similarly in the same book, Mr. Wells 
disposes of that other visitant from 
Mars, the Red Weed. This plant 
coming from the dry atmosphere of 
that planet, indulges in an orgy of 
growth in our humid climate. It 
dams the Thames and causes devas- 
tating floods in the adjoining valleys, 
it creeps over buildings, completely 
shrouding them in its red leaves 
until its abnormal powers of growth 
finally act as a check and it ultimately 
dies of its own excess—of over popu- 
lation. » 

Once having done this success- 
fully a novelist can do what he likes 
with his imagination, so long as he 
keeps his details in structural accord 
with his original facts. Wells seems 
to have been born with this gift. He 
did not grow into it. It is an 


accomplishment in ‘‘The Time 
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Machine.”’ It is quite convincing in 
“The Island of Dr. Moreau” and 
“The War of the Worlds,” in ‘‘ The 
First Men in the Moon,” “‘ The In- 
visible Man,”’ and “ When the Sleeper 
Wakes,” not to mention the thrilling 
matter-of-factness of many of the 
short stories, several of which being 
equal to anything he has done, and 
one or two ranking with the best 
short stories in the language, 

It is the convincing quality of 
these stories which is mainly respon- 


sible for their place on the plane of 


adult fiction. Jules Verne dealt with 
similar themes, but he never, in 
England at least, succeeded in 
winning the attention of any but 
schoolboys. It is doubtful if Wells 


is read at all by youths; he is the 


Jules Verne * of grown-ups. One 


reason for this is that he is more con- — 


vincing, the other that he is more of 
a philosopher. Jules Verne was 
interested in the problem of things, 
H. G. Wells is interested in the 
problem of man. To Jules Verne 
men were pawns, they were almost 
unnecessary, to Wells they are 
the most important’ pieces in the 
game, and in spite of his air- 
ships and his handling-machines, his 
main. concern is for the effect ot his 
super-scientific changes upon the 
ways cf men. 
II. 

The senses of fact and fancy are 
constantly active in the art of 
Wells and vety often in open con- 
flict. But in spite of his overweaning 
sense of fact, which ever impels him 
towards almost an apotheosis of 
science, he is fundamentally a story- 
teller. The love of tales for their 
own sake is deeply embedded in his 
nature. The world for him is a story- 
book, and all the men and women 
merely fairy tales. He resembles 
Robert Louis Stevenson in this res- 
pect. And like the author of 
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“* Treasure Island,’’ Wells is a careful, 
almost a punctilious stylist. Heis a 
mighty hunter of phrases and would 
lay the dictionary waste in his 
hunt for unique words. 

His sentences are like finely clad 
persons who peacock themselves upon 
their appearance. They strut. They 
also possess little mannerisms, curious 
little turns, of which they are apt to 
boast. They belong to the realm of 
conscious art and practically remind 
one of the skill and care which has 
made them what they are. They 
are dandified sentences wearing their 
conceits like epaulettes or feathers. 
One could imagine Mr. Wells step- 
ping back from one of his highly 
finished periods, as Whistler was 
wont to do before his canvases, and 
saying ‘ Amazing!” 

His method of telling a story is 
ingratiating. He does not spring it 
upon you suddenly, but leads you 
up to it by easy stages, by gradually 
raising the slides, like an operator of 
a magic lantern, until the full theme 
is revealed. At other times he is 
‘like a genial lecturer who, although 
not quite certain of his audience’s 
intelligence, gives it the credit of 
possessing imagination. ‘“ You must 
figure to yourselves,” he has a habit 
of saying, and then comes one of his 
immaculate descriptions in all the 
pride of its polished phraseology, 
until a point is reached when it would 
seem words were inadequate, and 
a row of dots appears along which the 
reader’s imagination can_ disport 
itself . 2 . . 

The effect of this manner is to 
create in one’s mind an idea of exacti- 
tude, a particular care as to detail, 
a refining “‘ process,” to use one of 
his pet words, which in the end 
becomes almost a primness. Wells 
is never vulgar, he has a discon- 
certing horror of vulgarity. This 
expresses itself in his prose, in that 
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conscious pride of which I have 
spoken; but it also leads to the 
elimination of everything in his 
writings in the nature of superfluous 
ornament or flourish. His style, 
though dandified, is not loud, it never 
raises its voice, its purple patches are 
subdued, they are mauve and dove- 
grey, it is the Beau Brummell of 
prose. 

Wells’ self-consciousness often turns 
his novels into criticisms of conduct. 
(His shorter stories are more in the 
nature of stories for stories’ sake.) 
As a novelist his outlook upon life 
reminds one of Charles Dickens, but 
his range is narrower. He has at 
least one advantage over Dickens: he 
never attempts what he cannot do. 
He is too conscious an artist for 
that. He is an example of the 
dictum that true genius comes out 
in working within limits. Wells, 
like Dickens, knows those social 
drudges the lower-middle class, the 
small traders and their dependants. 
But, ‘unlike Dickens, he gives one the 
impression of being ashamed of them. 

He has a nice faculty for laying 
bare their little foibles, their pitiful 
vanities, andsmallambitions. ‘‘ Love 
and Mr. Lewisham,” ‘‘ The Wheels of 
Chance,” and “ Kipps,” his three 
novels-proper, are full of a keen in- 
sight into such things. But under all 
his satire, there is genuine concern 
for the finer qualities of his people. 
One laughs at the amiable vanities 
of Hoopdriver and Kipps, but all the 
time one is forced to feel that they 
are very nearly related to one’s own 
precious weaknesses. But Wells 
reserves his deepest pity for the 
domestic “ slavey ” and her big sister, 
the most tragical figure in our civi- 
lisation, the mother-drudge: the 
careworn woman who spends her life 
grubbing about an impoverished 
home in a mean street, with uncertain 
health, uncertain pay, and no future. 
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In such books he is following his 
true vocation as artist. As the 
student, critic, and interpreter of 
certain phrases of lower-middle class 
life, he is supreme among modern 
writers. So supreme that one be- 
grudges every deviation on his part 
from this work. Yet here we come 
in contact with the complex nature 
of his genius. Wells is not finally an 
artist, he is a man with a mission. 
He is a lover of order. His hatred 
of vulgarity reaches out to a hatred 
of the vulgarity of unseemly social 
conditions, of the vulgar display of 
idle riches no less than the vulgar 
acquiescence of laborious poverty. 

Each succeeding scientific romance 
and novel betrays his growing irn- 
tation with such things. He was 
always conscious of them, but in his 
earlier books he was conscious of them 
largely from the spectacular point of 
view. Later he came to think out 
ways of giving our social chaos the 
magic yet practical touch that would 
create order. At first he experimented 
with the almost immediately practical 
issues which might reasonably be 
expected to follow modern in- 
ventions in locomotion and similar 
things, and he published his con- 
clusions in that suggestive volume 
‘‘ Anticipations.”” Since then the 
growth of his ideas from separate 
and individual schemes to complete 
social organisms, has made of him 
the first of living Utopists. 


III. 

Somewhere between the issues of 
‘* Anticipations ’”? and “ Mankind in 
the Making,’ Wells became a 
Socialist. In 1903 he avowed his 
new faith by joining the Fabian 
Society. All the distributed satire, 
invective and social criticism of his 
novels were concentrated in the 
practical endeavour to reorganise 
society on a newer and less wasteful 


foundation. And quite naturally he 
arrives at this conclusion by the 
pressure upon his imagination of 
the numerous depressing incidents of 
our poverty-ridden age. Nowhere 
does he state his case, and inciden- 
tally the working of the scientific 
imagination, better than in the essay 
called “ This Misery of Boots,” con- 
tributed first to “‘The Independent 
Review,” in 1905, and afterwards 
reprinted by the Fabian Society as 
a tract. 

Secialism was inevitable to a man 
of Wells’ temperament. You. can 
feel it tugging at his coat-tails in 
most of his books. His earlier studies 
in experimental sociology were not 
avowedly socialistic. But through- 
out “Anticipations’? and “ Man- 
kind in the Making,” the demands 
made upon the state and the social 
consciousness of the people were so 
great as inevitably to impel him 
into collectivism, if not into the 
larger freedom of Socialism. The 
New Republicanism of “ Mankind in 
the Making,” although in the first 
instance based upon the will of a 
finer social type, whose life shall be 
saturated with conscience and disci- 
pline, and who shall be ruled by 
duties and “a certain ritual,’ looks 
to the increase of this type until 
ultimately it shall embrace the whole 
state. The volume is an essay 
in the cultivation of social psycho- 
logy. 

The final position of this phase 
of Wells’ growth towards Socialism 
is recorded in “A Modern Utopia,”’ 
which is a picture of the ideas in 
the two previous volumes as a going 
concern. He has adopted the imagi- 
native method of his scientific 
romances, and extended the theories 
and tendencies of his studies to 
“Utopia.” “Anticipations” and 
‘Mankind in the Making,” are the 
bricks and mortar out of which he 
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has built his ideal kingdom—or rather 


', republic. 


“A Modern Utopia,” depicts a 
state based upon a code of privileges 
which aim at the administration of 
affairs: for the welfare of all. The 
government is in the hands of the 
New Republicans of ‘‘ Mankind in 
the Making,’’ who have become an 
order of Samurai, living a life of 
exalted discipline and service. The 
social system of this Utopia is what 
might be called class-socialism. It is 
the organisation of humanity into 
a series of four grades, in keeping 
with certain observable psychological 
tendencies. 

At the bottom of the social scale 
there are those people who are by 
nature morally deficient ; these are 
graded as.the Base. Next to them 
are that vast host of honest folk who 
are incapable of initiative but willing 
to be ‘instructed and directed; these 
are called the Dull, and with the Base 
Class they form the Lower Classes. 
There are two higher classes. The 
Kinetic Class, composed of the prac- 
tical administrative people, and the 
Poietic or people of ideas. The 
last is the highest of all. The 
Samurai are a patrician class drawn 
from the two upper classes by per- 
sonal worthiness and examination. 
And just as it is possible for the 
Kinetics or Poietic to become 
Samurai, society is so arranged as 
to make a constant movement pos- 
sible of the lower classes to the higher, 
and of all classes to finer states of 
social life. : 

The greatest privileges in “A 
Modern Utopia” are awarded to the 
higher classes whose members are 
expected to bear the greater social 
responsibilities. There is no poverty, 
and labour and industry are carried 
on under a system of perfect organisa- 
tion. All the material dreams of 
‘ Anticipations ’? are actual facts, 
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just as the psychological dreams of 
‘Mankind in the Making ”’ are facts. 
‘“A Modern Utopia” is a vision of 
a completed human growth, it 1s 
mankind not in the making, but made. 
It is the dream of a country in which 
the most powerful men act from 
generous and unselfish motives, ac- 
cording to a given recipe; it is life 
by formula, as against life by instinct. 
From this systematic vision Wells 
turns to a dream of a fuller free- 
dom ; and, in “In the Days of the 
Comet,”” he abandons system and 
principle and gives us a picture of 
a world grown young again. He 
takes the world as we know it, the 
struggling anxious world of commer- 
cial effort, and by the magic sweep of 
a comet’s tail he inspires it with an 
immaculate goodwill towards all men, 
éxpressing itself in a serene and 
beautiful communism. All men are 
equal, and all are happy. Poverty 
and the diseases, spiritual and physical 
which, poverty and the fear of 
poverty bring in their train are no 
more, Commercial strife and the 
waste of competition are at an end. 
A wonderful picture is given of the 
dawn of this new era, and of how men 
set about destroying every vestige of 
the ugly past, and then remoulding 
the world nearer to the desires of 
hearts and minds that are free 
for ever from the tyranny of private 
ambition. 

One is inclined to believe that at 
one time Wells had faith in the 
possibility of a change of heart that 
might make such dreams suddenly 
practicable. But in his latest phase 
his Utopism is a pious belief, a dream 
for Sundays. Utopia is something 
we may hope for as a reward of long 
years of training in worthy citizen- 
ship : a target for our faith, an ideal, 
but not a practical scheme. Nothing 
short of a visit of Martians or the 
sweep of a Comet’s tail, could make 
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us suddenly realise our common 


humanity so clearly as to impel us to 
inaugurate for ourselves the kingdom 
of Heaven upon Earth. 

The formula which turned Wells’ 
science into romance and _ his 
sociology into a modern Utopia, has 
at length been directed to actual 
social affairs, and it would turn 
these into Socialism. Its method of 
manipulating tendencies and _ pro- 
cesses is practically the same. Wells 
has become a practical Utopist. 
But he is not going to shatter the 
world to bits and then remould it 
nearer to his heart’s desire. He is 
going to build his new world gradually 
brick by brick, street by street, town 
by town, until the old world is 
crowded out. 

As a Socialist, he believes in educa- 
tional and constitutional methods 
of propaganda, and in spite of the 
fact that he uses the word “ revolu- 
tion,” he is a_ revolutionist only 
in the sense of that word meaning 
change. He repudiates anything in 
the nature of sudden social changes 
by means of insurrection. In “ New 
Worlds for Old,’ his most recent 
book, and the one in which he sets 
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forth his full Socialistic faith, he 
adopts the propagandist methods of 
the Fabian Society. That is to say 
he would teach the ideas of Socialism 
and at the same time use whatever 
parliamentary, municipal, or other 
authorised administrative means for 
the practical application of those 
ideas. 

He looks to the growth of the 
sense of service, what he calls 
* goodwill,” as the motive power 
behind the movement towards 
Socialism. 

Its basis should be sensitive and 
conscious recognition of the claims 
of the future. We must build for 
the future, we must look upon life 
as a garden that can be trained and 
cultivated. That really is the spirit 
in which H.G. Wells approaches the 
question of applied Socialism. He 
is a social puritan demanding a 
clean and orderly citizenship; his 
practical politics are a constant 


concern for, and the fullest possible 
application of the most vital means 
of promoting cleanliness, health and 
decency in mind and body, and 
seemliness and good taste in the build- 
ing of the city. 
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UNREGENERATE CHAMPNEYS: A 
BRIEF FOR CONVENTIONALITY 


By ANDREW LINDSAY 


Illustrated by A. R. Holroyd 


Strafford who planted the seed 

of suggestion in Champneys’ 

mind. She had made some 
soothing remark to her patient, and 
he, in his fretful, convalescent state 
recognised that she was merely hu- 
moring him. He was irritated that 
she should hold him in such childish 
estimation, and it was while silently 
- denouncing the nurse as a humbug 
that his introspection began. 

Champneys had been very ill, so 
ill that his friends had begun to 
enumerate his good qualities; even 
the doctors had given up hope of his 
recovery when, all at once, he began 
to rally and, in the seclusion of his 
sick-room, in a nursing home in 
Brook Street, he became engrossed in 
the task of seeking out and arraigning 
his many faults of character. This 
occupation made him so gentle that 
Nurse Strafford augured the worst. 
Nevertheless, her patient steadily im- 
proved, although his constant em- 
ployment was analysing his every 
motive of action, testing principles 
and criticising their effect on his life. 
Champneys’ near approach to the 
valley of shadows had given him a 
startling clearness of vision, and as he 
lay, with white sunken cheeks and 
closed eyes, he made many resolu- 
tions regarding the life he had been 
permitted to continue. 

Austen Champneys was a bachelor, 
aged thirty ; his financial position was 
agreeably comfortable; his habits 
were correct, and, in short, he was an 
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acceptable member of society. He 
was aware that his meditated attitude 
of conduct and character would be 
difficult to practise, but he meant to 
be exacting with himself, and if he 
persisted he would succeed in leading 
a life of rectitude, even in the midst 
of conventionality. 

During his slow progress towards 
health, Champneys rehearsed his posi- 
tion. He would not offend by any 
noisy clamour of his intentions, even 
in his zeal he meant to be reasonable, 
but he was firm in his resolution that 
he would never juggle with the truth, 
or depart in any degree from the rigid 
path of integrity. 

It was drawing near the end of the 
season, the week after Ascot, when 
Champneys was permitted to return 
to his chambers in St. James’s Street. 
He had appeared a few times at his 
Club, and one morning was riding in 
the Row, when he was startled by a 
voice, as from a dream, addressing 
him : 

““T am so pleased to see you out 
again, Mr. Champneys,” the speaker 
said, in charmingly modulated tones. 

Champneys half-turned his spirited 
chestnut mare, and met the half- 
turned white-stockinged bay on which 
sat the lady who had spoken. He 
felt the colour mount to his face as he 
raised his hat, but, to be precise, it 
was not with emotion at the en- 
counter, but the sudden memory of a 
former attitude of his towards the 
speaker that flooded his consciousness, 
as well as coloured his countenance. 
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“ How do you do, Lady Helen ? ”’ 
he said, in some confusion; then he 
added quickly, ‘‘ No need to ask that, 
though, one may see that you do 
very well indeed.” 

Lady Helen laughed pleasantly. 

** Jack mentioned that he saw you 
yesterday at the Club, and I believe 
mamma has sent you a card for to- 
night,’’ she said. 

‘ Delighted, I assure——”’ Champ- 
neys stopped so suddenly that Lady 
Helen fancied he had recalled some 
previous engagement, but he only 
added: “I am not allowed out yet— 
that is, at any serious function ; but 
if you will permit me to call to- 
morrow, or whenever I may have the 
opportunity of finding you at home, 
I shall be very glad.” 

‘’ We must, of course, give way to 
the powers that have restored you to 
your friends,” the girl said brightly ; 
then she added, more seriously : 
‘“ We are usually at home after five, 
Mr. Champneys.”’ 

‘Then I shall give myself the 
pleasure of taking a cup of tea with 
you to-morrow.” | 


“Mamma will be pleased,” said the 


girl, herself looking the picture of 
pleased anticipation. 

‘If you are going on we might ride 
together,” he suggested, completely 
turning the chestnut. 

As he rode at her side Lady Helen 
was vivacious and amusing; she 
brought him up-to-date in the events 
of their circle. Champneys listened 
and wondered how much was genuine 
in her manner, and how much due to 
social conventionality ; he was un- 
able to decide, for he was puzzled at 
his own surging memories, and after 
he left her in Grosvenor Square, 
riding meditatively back to the Park, 
he concluded that he must have been 
very ill indeed to have so completely 
forgotten Lady Helen Dalrymple. Of 
course, he had never been in love with 
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her, or it couldn’t have happened. 
He recalled the number of houses 
where they had been—rather con- 
spicuously, he now thought—fellow- 
guests, and it became clear to him that 
others must have noticed his pre- 
ference for her society. In the light 
of his recent self-searchings ‘and re- 
solutions, he compared his former 
attitude and his later forgetfulness, 
and was deeply conscience-smitten ; 
before he returned from his ride he 
determined, in all fairness, to give 
Lady Helen an early opportunity of 
refusing him. At intervals he con- 
tinued his mental reiteration that he 
had never been in love, but decided 
that the offer of his hand was the 
lady’s due, when he would make a 
clean sweep with his conscience. 
_Champneys was of the class of 
bachelor that prudent mammas re- 
gard as desirable, from the fact that 
he was heir to Lord Hilsborough’s 
title and estate. When he was shown 
into the drawing-room in Grosvenor 
Square on the following afternoon, 
he was somewhat perturbed; he 
was also anxious. to acquit himself 
honourably, and, above all, truthfully. 
It never occurred to him that Lady 
Helen might accept the offer that, as 
a mere matter of principle, he was 
about to make. 

Lady Helen rose on his entrance 
and advanced to meet him, which he 
thought extremely gracious. 

‘‘Mamma will be here presently,”’ 
she said. ‘‘She has been lunching 
with friends at the Carlton. 
Mamma talks a good deal, you 
remember, Mr. Champneys, and 
I shouldn’t be surprised if she were 
late.’ Lady Helen said this in a 
friendly, one-of-the-family sort of 
way. ‘“‘ Sugar?” she inquired, smil- 
ing up at him from the tea-table, and 
if Champneys had not been at such 
trouble to assure himself that he 
was not in love, he would have 
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realised the danger of becoming so. 
Now he was merely engrossed with 
what he meant to do, and did not 
admit his beautiful vzs-a-vis into his 
heart—at least, he thought he did 
not; yet as he stood before her he 
would have furnished an excellent 
study for the about-to-declare-him- 
self, but none-too-assured lover. He 
took his cup and sat down near Lady 
Helen, and they chatted for some 
time on indifferent subjects. The 
girl was quick to perceive that one of 
life’s moments had arrived, yet they 
continued to chat on commonplace 
events of the day; nevertheless, 
voice, attitude, expression, revealed 
mutual pleasure in this renewal of 
friendship. - 
Presently Champneys, with a brief 
inward rehearsal of his principles, 
began : | 
‘* Lady Helen, I am going to speak 
to you on a subject of personal in- 
terest to me ; indeed, I have thought 
at times that the interest might pos- 
sibly be mutual. I will say at the 
beginning that I shall permit no en- 
thusiasm, or accepted habit of speech 
to carry me beyond the limit of exact 
truth.. Simple honesty and sincerity 
is the guide to all my actions, especi- 
ally in this matter.” He paused and 
drew a light, though long, ‘breath of 
relief; his listener gazed at him 
wonderirgly, but remained silent. 
“You perhaps noticed my— 
my preference for your society last 
year, Lady Helen; markedly at 
Blake Hall, and when we were in 
Scotland with the Carmichels. In- 
deed, if I remember rightly, I have 
given you, on more than one occa- 
sion, some assurance of special re- 
gard.”” He paused again, and rose to 
place his cup on the table. -His hand 
trembled somewhat, Lady Helen was 
pleased to see, but as she bent her 
brown eyes upon him they were 
opened wider than their wont, and 
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her expression revealed consternation 
verging on anger; yet, withal, there 
was some tenderness in the look she 
gave him. 

“*T have not noticed that you’ pre- 
ferred my society particularly, Mr. 
Champneys,”’ she said, with quiet 
self-possession, ‘‘at least, not more 
than the society of Mrs. Balcarras.”’ 
There was an indication of moderate 
malice in the conclusion of her sen- 
tence, for Mrs. Balcarras, a widow, 
slightly Champneys’ senior, had, it 
was said, tried to ensnare Champneys. 

“There was a difference, Lady 
Helen, ”’ he said, more coolly than he 
had yet spoken, “ and I am sorry you 
did not see it. While I may have 
been careless, with the unfortunate 
habit of my sex, I could not have 
betn so—so——”’ he faltered and 
again paused. He must recon- 
sider his former attitude towards 
Mrs. Balcarras’ before he could pro- 
nounce the word “ base,”’ as he had 
been about to do. Mrs. Balcarras had 
at least proved a red herring for the 
moment, which was what Lady Helen 
intended. Finally, the young man 
continued with rather more warmth 
in his voice: “‘I cannot say that I 
adore you, or that I worship the 
ground you tread on, because I believe 
such statements to be extreme and 
misleading ; but I love you, Lady 
Helen ”—(this was a stronger asser- 
tion than he had meant to make, 
but he began to feel it would not 
be so difficult to live up to his 
statement)—“I don’t wish to be 
unduly importunate, but if you can 
assure me of any _ reciprocative 
feeling, I shall be glad—very 
glad,” he concluded with a rush 
as if fearing a too strong statement 
again. 

During this monologue, Lady 
Helen’s countenance passed through 
many changes, and when Champneys 
ceased speaking, its final expression 
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was one of tiredness and disappoint- 
ment. There was a fitful gleam of 
indignation in her eyes at the con- 
clusion, and then she recovered her 
perfect self-possession. She was 
amazed at the young man’s assump- 
tion of candour, for his manner had 
anything but the effect he aimed at. 


From his halting, reluctant speech he. 


appeared, Lady Helen thought, pre- 
cisely as if some one had ordered him 
to propose to her, and as if he had no 
heart for his task. | 

‘“‘T wonder if it is a wager ?”’ she 
asked herself.’ ‘‘ Who has dared ?”’ 
and her slender hands shut into tight 
little fists, and her cheeks took on a 
deeper colour. They sat in absolute 
silence for some moments, when 
Champnxz,s seemed to realise that he 
had forgotten something, and then 
he asked her, coldly and baldly, if 
she would be good enough to marry 
him. ; 

‘* Marriage has not entered into my 
plan of life, Mr. Champneys—at least, 
not yet,” she said, in a hard voice, 
‘‘and Iam sorry if I have done or 
said anything to cause you to think 
otherwise.” Lady Helen rose, for she 
wished to escape, to be alone, so 
intense was her indignation. She said 
in her -haughtiest, most distant 
manner, glancing at the little gilt 
clock on the mantelpiece : 

“T’m afraid I have an appoint- 
ment, Mr. Champneys.”’ 

Champneys withdrew, quite aware 
that something had gone wrong 
with his principles, and_ the 
memory of Lady Helen’s coldness at 
parting caused a constriction about 
his heart that would have told a 
more astute man what was wrong 
with him. With the passing mo- 
ments he became more and more un- 
happy. After all his professions of 
honesty and sincerity he had erred in 
misrepresenting his own state of feel- 
ing, and he realised from the method 
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of Lady Helen’s dismissal that he was 
forever shut out from what was fast 
appearing to him the paradise of 
her presence. Honesty and sincerity, 
forsooth! He did adore her; he did 
worship the ground she trod on! 
If he had lost her eternally, he would 
never be honest or sincere again ! 

Champneys went to his Club. 
Friends approached him with plea- 
sant, casual talk, but on discover- 
ing his preoccupation and gloom 
they fell away, and he sat apart and 
solitary in the smoking-room. Pre- 
sently a waiter brought ‘him several 
letters, among them a note from Mrs. 
Balcarras: ‘‘ Would he be kind and 
dine with -her that night?. She 
wished to congratulate him person- 
ally on his restoration to health.” 

Champneys recalled that Lady 
Helen had mentioned the fact that 
she was dining with the pretty widow 
so he wrote :— 


DEAR Mrs. BAtcARRAS,—I have 
just received your note and regret 
the delay in answering. I fear my 
tardiness may have put you to 
‘some inconvenience, but I rely on 
your usual kindness for forgive- 
ness. With many thanks for the 
invitation, I must decline it, and 
in doing so I feel it is due to our 
long friendship to tell you frankly 
that if I were of your party to- 
night, I should meet a lady—whom 
I need not name—but whom it 
would give me extreme pain to 
meet.—Sincerely yours, 

AUSTEN CHAMPNEYS. 


This note Champneys dispatched by 
messenger at once. 

Mrs. Balcarras did not know of the 
episode of the afternoon in Grosvenor 
Square, nor was she aware that 
Champneys had been apprised of 
Lady Helen’s presence at her house 
that night, therefore, being Mrs. 
Balcarras, she at once conceived the 
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idea that Champneys entertained for 


herself an affection which he con- 
sidered hopeless. 

During the three or four years of 
Mrs. Balcarras’ widowhood, she had 
been an excellent example of carefully 
modulated grief. She was naturally 
of a cheerful disposition and fond of 
pleasant company, and her heart 
was asfreshashercomplexion. Only 
this same afternoon she had _ been 
taxed with a recorted engagement toa 
captain in a smart line regiment. She 
had blushed becomingly on hearing 
this flattering news, and her first 
thought on receiving Champneys’ 
note was that he had heard the same 
report, and therefore could not en- 
dure the pain of meeting her. By 
return messenger the widow wrote : 


DEAR Mr. CHAMPNEYS,—There is 
no reason whatever why you should 
not meet the lady in question. 
Indeed, she will be much dis- 
appointed if you do not come. 

Yours sincerely, ALICIA. 


This note transformed Champneys, 
as if by magic, from the gloomy in- 
dividual he had been, for he read 
between the restrained lines of the 
widow’s communication that Lady 
Helen had confided in her, and that 
all would yet be well. 

““Good old dame!’ exclaimed 
Champneys, inhisexuberance. “Ill 
adopt her as a mother; she has been 
a friend indeed.”’ 

At the appointed hour, Champneys 
appeared, his face glowing with satis- 
faction. He was eager to get a word 
with Lady Helen, and this time he 
would not play the fool. He found 
himself one of a number of guests in 
Mrs. Balcarras’ drawing-room. His 
hand had been warmly pressed by 
his beaming hostess, when he said 
impulsively that he owed his life’s 
happiness to her. 

“* Be calm, dear,”’ she said, in low, 


‘possessive sort of tone. 
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‘“T must be 
hostess now.” | 

When they went in to dinner, 
Champneys’ spirits were somewhat 
dampened when he found himself 
taking in a stranger. He discovered 
his place to be at the left of his 
hostess, while Lady Helen was on the 
other side of the table, some distance 
down, and his view of her was tanta- 
lisingly intercepted by the table de- 
corations. However, he did meet her 
glance several times during the pro- 
gress of dinner, but he looked in vain 
for anything penitentia! in her re- 
gard, which shows that Champneys, 
after all, had not come to a full reali- 
sation of his sins of commission and 
omission. He utterly neglected his 
dinner partner in his desire not to 
miss a possible friendly glance from 
Lady Helen, but the only comfort 
he received during the rather trying 
hour they sat at table was from his 
hostess who, once or twice exclaimed 
in a confidential whisper, ‘‘ Foolish 
boy !”’ and when he had accidentally 
touched her hand, she had squeezed 
his encouragingly, and later had 
assured him, sotto voce, ‘‘ It will be all 
right ; don’t worry.” , 

With such solace as this, Champ- 
neys had to refresh his spirit amidst 
the merry talk that circled the table. 

‘““T see no sign of relenting,”’ he 
complained to Mrs. Balcarras, as she 
rose and was about to lead the way 
to the drawing-room. ‘“ You must 
have been mistaken,’ he ended rather 
hopelessly. 

‘‘ Hush, dear,’ she commanded, — 
and there was something in her voice, 
accompanied by the glance of her 
dark eyes, that gave Champneys the 
first note of fear that there was a 
misunderstanding. He tried to recall 
the exact words of his note, but it 
was impossible, for one of the men 
insisted on questioning him about 
some cousins he had not met for 
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years. In desperation, he walked to 
the fireplace, and stood gazing into the 
empty grate. Closing his ears to the 
lively sallies about him, the harassed 
man endeavoured to think of some 
explanation. of the widow’s manner 
more in accordance with his wishes, 
but the icy glance of Lady Helen as 
she left the dining-room was bitter- 
ness to remember, and drove all con- 
nected thought regarding the solution 
of his difficulty out of his mind. 
Truly, his plight was momentarily 
growing worse. 

“I say, Champneys,”’ interrogated 
his late tormentor, “‘ have you heard 
that the charming Lady Helen is keen 
on the Arctic explorer ? ”’ 

“Nonsense,” replied someone ; 
““Lady Helen Dalrymple is on the 
point of accepting Ferdie; he told 
me so this afternoon; at least, he 
had every reason to,think she would, 
she has been so kind to him lately.” 

Champneys still remained by the 
hearth. He would have liked to take 
his departure at once, but he dared 
not go, yet he feared to stay. The 
position taken up by his charming 
hostess completely unnerved him. 
The moment when he would find 
himself alone with the widow, Champ- 
neys dreaded more than the day of 
judgment, and it seemed to approach 


more rapidly than the last hour to- 


the doomed criminal. It was cala- 
mity sufficient to have estranged the 
woman he loved without this other 
embarrassing, awful complication. He 
wandered into the drawing-room with 
the other men, but maintained a 
distance between himself and Mrs. 
Balcarras, which required some in- 
genuity to accomplish. He felt that 
several of the ladies bestowed glances 
of unusual interest on him, and he 
was filled with dismay when an 
elderly M.P. approached and said to 
him : 

“1 don’t call it at all fair, Champ- 
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neys. You’ve taken advantage of 
her sympathy for you during your 
illness. No; I don’t think it is at 
all fair,’ he continued to grumble in 
a facetious sort of way, intensely 
irritating to Champneys. 

“TI don’t know what you are talk- 
ing about,” replied the young man in 
a cold fury. 

The elderly M.P. adjusted his eye- 
eyeglasses and stared hard for a mo- 
ment at Champneys, then turned on‘ 
his heel and left him. The perturbed 
man overheard him saying to a 
friend: ‘‘ Now, if it had been one of 
us, we should have been proud to 
proclaim it from the housetops.”’ 

Champneys knew quite well to 
what the speaker alluded, and was in 
despair at the increasing entangle- 
ment, but all consideration of it was 
swept from his mind on meeting 
a glance from Lady Helen’s eye. Her 
look of withering scorn Champneys 
will not forget till his dying day, yet 
it made him determine to have a 
word with her before she passed out 
of his life forever. Mrs. Balcarras 
frustrated his efforts in that direction 
once or twice, and he began to wonder 
if, after all, the situation was en- 
tirely of his own creation. But he 
soon abandoned the idea of intrigue 
on the widow’s part; she was too 
good-hearted, too good natured. From 
some cause she really believed he 
cared for her. There were men, 
several of them, Champneys knew, 
who would be glad to stand in capa- 
city of husband to Mrs. Balcarras. 
No, the present state of affairs was 
entirely due to his own stupidity. 

As Lady Helen was about to leave 
the room, Champneys arrested her 
steps for a moment. 

‘“‘ There has been a ghastly mistake 
made by someone,” he said. “ Will 
you permit me to explain, Lady 
Helen ? ” ; 

Her lovely eyes which, until this 
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awful day, had never turned on him 
except in kindness, now pierced him 
cruelly, and she said, slowly and with 
great distinctness : 

“The catalogue of your mistakes, 
Mr. Champneys, has become tire- 
some.” 

She passed on out of the apartment, 


her dainty head held proudly, and out. 


of sight of the unhappy man who 
loved her. He sought out a quiet 
corner to listen to the Irish harpist, in 
the hope that it would sooth his 
jangled nerves and infuse some cou- 
rage into him. Clearly, there was 
nothing for him to do but linger till 
all had departed, when it would be 
possible to make a frank avowal and 
throw himself upon the hospitable, 
kindly widow’s mercy. When he 
remembered how he had held her 
hand on his arrival, and told her how 
happy she had made him, Champ- 
neys felt that he wanted to sink into 
the earth. He would have to explain 
about Lady Helen, and that would be 
disagreeable, too. Still, it must be 
done, and he would lose no time in 
the doing of it. 

The harpist ceased playing and there 


was a buzz of conversation prepara- 


tory to departure. When the last 
guest had gone Mrs. Balcarras turned 
towards him. She approached with 
outstretched hands. Champneys ex- 
perienced a trying moment, but she 
merely placed her two hands in his, 
and said, sweetly : 

* At last, Austen, we are alone.” 

Champneys thought how delightful 
it would seem to be comfortably 
buried ; anything to avoid the task 
before him; but he said, with a fair 
amount of calmness, in spite of his 
scattered, uneven pulsation : 

““T have a confession to make, 
Mrs. Balcarras. Will you sit here 
and listen to me for a few moments ? ”’ 
He guided her to an easy chair, into 
which the widow sank with a won- 


dering, half-frightened expression on 
her rapidly paling countenance. She 
seemed to divine that matters were 
not quite as she would wish them to 
be. 

Here a veil must be drawn, for ,as 
Champneys said long afterwards, there 
are some things a man is entitled to 
forget, so he never recounted the 
affair in detail. 

Later that same evening, he sat in 
his chambers in St. James’s Street, 
where, much shaken and very haggard 
and wan-looking, he drank a whisky 
and soda and assured himself that 
he merely wished to be candid and 
honest. At the same moment, Mrs. 
Balcarras was writing little notes to 
her confidantes of the evening, telling 
them that for reasons quite sufficient 
to herself, she had terminated the re- 
lations of which she had told them, 
and hoped no further reference would 
be made to the matter. 

Next morning, Champneys’ man 
found his master very ill—in fact, he 
was delirious. He telephoned for the 
physician, who in turn telephoned 
for Nurse Strafford, and Champneys 
had a sharp return of his malady. 
The doctor was very puzzled over the 
case, for although he had advised a 
careful and gradual return to social 
life, one dinner-party should not have 
produced such dire results, but Champ- 
neys, on regaining his equilibrium, 
was not surprised at it, for although 
he kept the particulars to himself, 
no one but he could measure his 
distress of mind during the fateful 
evening. 

Mrs. Balcarras, hearing of Champ- 
ney’s second illness, mercifully de- 
cided he had been ill when he wrote 
the note. She spoke of the circum- 
stance to Lady Helen, even going so 
faras to show her the note. Lady 
Helen agreed with her, and decided 
that the attack had been coming oa 
for some days, so she forgave 
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him, and one of the first things that 
touched Champneys’ returning in- 
terest in things about him, was 
Nurse Strafford bringing in a basket 
of fruit, accompanied by a kind little 
note of inquiry and sympathy from 
Lady Helen. 

On his recovery, Champneys re- 
sumed his place in the society of his 
friends, and some months later 
he again approached Lady Helen 
on the subject that had become 
very near to his heart. This 
time he ‘appealed to her in terms 
that formerly he would have con- 
sidered extreme and misleading, but, 
Lady Helen seemed satisfied, for 
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they were married on the Saturday 
before Primrose day, and lived con- 
ventionally, and therefore happily 
ever after. | 

Champneys regained his old talent 
for paying graceful compliments on 
occasions when he knew they would be 
appreciated, and these occasions were 
not followed by painful heart-search- 
ings as to their honesty and sincerity. 

In case of undue sympathy being 
wasted upon the widow, it may be 
stated that some weeks before the 
marriage of Champneys and Lady 
Helen, Mrs. Balcarras was married 
to the captain in a smart line regi- 
ment. 


THE HUSBANDMEN 


By M. D. ARMSTRONG 


Now from the limpid South the bright winds draw 
The spring’s full-bicssomed chariot : now along 
The flowery fields the husbandmen of Song 

Go forth to toil amid the odorous store, 


That each new flower-harvest blossom more 
Until the ultimate spring ; nor think it wrong 
That they who sweat and labour all day long 
No fruits shall gather : knowing well the law 


That not for them the last white spring shall break ; 
Theirs but to fling with yearly weakening hands 
The hardly gathered seeds of the sublime ; 

Content, if brighten ia their sowing’s wake 

Some poppy blooms upon the arid sands, 

Some garden in the desert tracts of time. 


NADIA 


BY GEORGE RAFFALOVICH 


Illustrated by E. S. Hardy 


of animation, and among the 

magnificent uniforms, all co- 

vered with gold lace and stars, 
crosses and ribbons, which almost all 
the men carried, the powdered shoul- 
ders of the ladies and young girls 
added a note of life and of carnal 
beauty. 

In a corner a girl just out of her 
teens was flirting outrageously with a 
young officer of the Empress’s dra- 
goons. Her slender, beautiful neck 
dilated as he whispered his amorous 
nothings, her nostrils trembled and 
her eyes half-closed under the subtle 
influence of his passion. So it seemed 
to those who watched. Twice already 
Nadia had come to this corner, and 
the dragoon was not the one who had 
escorted her there at the beginning of 
the ball. The first one was an A.D.C. 
of the Grand Duke Eugéne Mikailo- 
vich, and it was with the same plea- 
sure that Nadia seemed to listen to 
either of her adorers. They did not 
greet each other as rivals. The aide- 
de-camp was at this moment dancing 
with the wife of his chief and made 
her laugh gaily with his good humour. 

Suddenly the orchestra stopped 
after the first bars of a Wacsovicdie. 
and the Emperor’s brother came in. 
He rapidly made sign to the orchestra 
to continue—so soon as he had kissed 
the hand of an old lady with an 
amiable, coquettish smile, who went 
to receive him—and the ball con- 
tinued. 

But in the corner, which occupies 


[oe ball had reached its height 


our attention, things had taken a. 


turn. The aide-de-camp had _has- 
tened to Nadia and her cavalier; he 


muttered some words in a low voice 
and made off as quickly as possible 
towards his chief, whom the Grand 
Duke, heir-presumptive to the throne, 
had just taken by the arm. 

Then something unnoticed hap- 
pened; the beautiful Nadia, who 
flirted in a corner with the officer of 
dragoons, disappeared suddenly by a 
door hidden behind the tapestry, and 
her cavalier lost himself among the 
crowd of uniforms. By the little 
servant’s stairs, the girl mounted to 
her room, threw a shawl over her 
shoulders, and sounded the bell. 

“Macha,” she said to the maid 
who entered, ‘‘ take this at once to 
sophie Georgevich, and come and 
knock at my door as soon as you are 
back with the answer. Go quickly.” 

As soon as the servant was away, 
Nadia went to a great case of lac- 
quered wood, which she opened by 
means of a little golden key carried 
on a chain about her neck. She took 
out some papers and a thick rectangu- 
lar box. Then she turned to the 
door with an expression of impatience, 
and came back to‘the table, on which 
she placed the box and the papers. 

At this moment the door opened 
and the young officer of dragoons 
came in, followed by the aide-de- 
camp of the grand duke. Without a 
word, they seated themselves on a 
sofa against the wall, apparently 
waiting for something. After them 
entered a young student with another 
girl and a man in civilian clothes. As 
soon as the door closed, Nadia pushed 
the bolts, lowered the lights, and 
made a sign to her visitors to follow 
her to the httle room adjoining. It 
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was a private closet—square, without 
ornaments, pictures, or carpet; 
the only room in the house where 
neither her father nor anyone 
else dared to enter without permis- 
sion. 

A large table of dark wood occu- 
pied the centre; all sat round, and 
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Committee’s decision. Well, chance 
must decide. Have you the balls, 
Nadia ? ”’ 

Nadia opened the box and took out 
a revolver of large calibre, which she 
loaded at once. 

“The bullets are jagzed and poi- 
soned,”’ said she very calmly, ‘‘ here 


a 


‘* * TAKE THIS AT ONCE TO SOPHLE GEORGEVICH, AND COME BACK AS SOON AS YOU CAN WITH THE ANSWER.'" 


the second girl began examining with 
great rapidity the papers which Nadia 
handed to her. 

“Tt is understood, then—every- 
where,” she said, after some minutes, 
“with the exception of Orenbourg 
and Minsk. I have the copies of the 


are the balls,” she added, taking out 
of the same box six marbles of dif- 
ferent colours. 

She gave one to each. The young 
student took a book and made ready 
to read. 

‘For Russia!” said the officer of 
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the Guard, and, all rising, exclaimed ‘‘ White,” said the aide-de-camp of 
earnestly : the grand duke, and rose. ‘I have 

“For Russia !”’ pa 
The officer continued : “Very well,” said Nadia; ‘‘ con- 


‘* The first colour mentioned shail tinue brother.” , 
be to carry. the news ; the second for The student opened the book at 
the act of justice.” another page : 
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** “THE FIRST COLOUR MENTIONED SHALL BE TO CARRY THE NEWS ; THE SECOND FOR THE ACT OF JUSTICE,’ 


The student opened the book, and __ For a long time I trod with my feet the 


‘ ‘ ; body of the wretched man, 
with a firm voice began to read : And looked in silence at the face of the 


He looks, seized with involuntary cold— i 
, young girl, growing pale. 
He cannot understand himself, ; I remember her tears, the blood which 
And at once he sees the waves seething flowed... .« ; 
And again subsiding, and suddenly, The Greek woman perished and love is 
Light as the shadow of the night, no longer. - 
bia eae morning snows upon the I snatched the black shawl from _ her 
: lifeless head ! f 
* A. S. Pushkine, ‘‘ The Naiad.” ¢t A. S. Pushkine, ‘‘ The Black Shawl.’’ 
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Nadia rose and showed between her 
fingers the black ball. She was a 
little pale, but the outstretched hand 
did not tremble. Going to the stu- 
dent, she kissed him on the forehead, 
_and then went to the other young girl, 
to whom she gave the golden key. 
The two officers seemed overcome, but 
mastered themselves as her voice 
said calmly : 

“Here, Sophie, you can shut the 
box, burn the papers... . If I can 
escape, all is ready, is it not, Ivan ? ” 
she said, turning to the man in even- 
ing dress. . 

‘All is ready. The red car on the 
right, second row, or the blue on the 
left, near the door. They are ready. 
Both will leave, whichever you take. 
George will be in the one, I in the 
other.” 

“Very well; if I cannot escape, 
then good-bye for ever, brother. 
Nicolenka, you will kill my dog, when 
you go to the country ee 

** Yes, sister.” 

They went out. Nadia waited till 
the servant came back then gave her 
leave to go, took the revolver, which 
she hid in her bodice, a purse, and 
went back to the ball. 

The festival continued in full bril- 
liance. Slowly, a smile on her lips, 
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Nadia went towards the brother of the 
Emperor, who was chatting to a circle 
of officers. He saluted her with 
affection. 

‘“ My mother sends me to ask if you 
will not dance, Monseigneur,” she 
said. 

‘““Oh, Nadia, I have not yet had 
the pleasure of seeing you since your 
return from Italy; you are ad- 
mirably beautiful. Well, I will dance 


“with you now.” 


And, clasping her slender waist 
they were lost among the dancers. 

Suddenly a shot rang out and the 
grand duke fell dead on the polished 
floor. His brain issued from a hor- 
rible wound in his head. 

A score of students and young girls 
had watched the event and hastened 
round before the others. They. 
formed an impenetrable _ barrier. 
When the first stupefaction had given 
place to indignation, it was too late. 
Nadia was already in the red motor- 
car flying over the ground. 

At the same hour, in four towns of 
Russia, four grand dukes fell under 
similar circumstances, all four mor- 
tally wounded. Yet, friendly 
reader, was there not a moment, 
when you wished that Nadia might 
escape ? 


THE FISHERMAN’S NIGHTINGALE 


By ARTHUR TYSILIO JOHNSON 


Then came hot July, boyling like t) fire 
That all his garments he had cast away. 
Behind his back a scythe, and by hts side, 
Under his belt, he bore a sickle circling wide. 
—SPENSER. 


HEN the streams’ have 
\W/ dwindled down to their 
lowest level, and that worst 

of all offenders, the netting 


poacher, draws the long still pools and 
well-known corners in the windy 


darkness of some summer night, when, 


the face of the earth is bronzed by a 
withering sun, save in the low pas- 
tures where the cattle are grazing ina 
haze of purple knapweed and the 
trout are dozing in the green shades of 
weed and iris, the angler may, in most 
districts at any rate, put his rod 
away until the rains of September 
have filled the streams and set the 
thrushes a-singing. The enthusiastic, 
holiday-making angler, it is true, may 
argue that the fish must feed some- 
time, forgetful of the fact that the 
larders of the river-bed are full to 
overflowing with good things and that 
a rise to the surface under such con- 
ditions is quite an unnecessary ex- 
penditure of energy. Yet, at the 
Same time, given a_ well-stocked 
stream, an evening ruffle on the placid 
water which mirrors the sunset glow, 
a cool, refreshing odour of dewy 
grass in the air, and there are not 
many trout who can resist the sedge- 
fly as it flutters out of its reedy home 
and flops upon the water. And good 
sport may often be enjoyed for an 
hour or two before one has to feel for 
his tackle and very likely conclude a 
tedious disentangling by lamplight 
at home. But these evening mo- 


ments are for the comparatively few, 
and most of us are content to study 
the ways of our waterside friends and 
énemies, wondering, perhaps, how we 
may love the one the more, how, we 
may better combat the wiles of the 
other. But it is too hot even for . 
thinking very much, and we succumb 
to the narcotic of the sunshine and 
listen to the solitary yellowhammer’s 
drowsy song. It is as if nature 
slumbered, conscious of the toil to 
come, of the great labour of the har- 
vest, of the almost wearying pageantry 
of the long autumn hours. And 
already the shadows upon the after- 
noon hay-fields grow longer ; already 
the distances deepen and the gold is 
coming to the corn; already, like the 
far-distant rumble of some grand 
music, there breaks across the evening 
valleys that thin screen of violet which 
tells of the coming splendours of the 
season of mists. 

But amid all the enervating in- © 
fluences of midsummer there is one 
little waterside friend whose vital 
energy never seems to flag. And that 
is the merry little dipper, who loves, 
above all other places, the rocky 
streams of the North. Shy in his 
habits, yet often bold in an auda- 
cious kind of way, he flits before one 
from stone to stone up the course of 
a mountain brook like some capri- 
cious spirit of the waters. Or he 
comes upon us suddenly as he wheels 
round a bend and says “chick” 
loudly and impetuously, as if to let 
us know with certainty that he has 
passed by, and continues his low, 
arrowy flight down the valley. He 
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grows bolder as early spring advances, 
and will perform upon the bald head 
of some mossy stone for us if we are 
patient and very still. After some 
preliminary curtseys and dipping of 
his white breast (which he always 
respectfully keeps towards the au- 
dience) so low that it touches the 
stone upon which he stands, he flirts 
his fan-like tail and bursts into song 
with faintly quivering wings. But it 
is this time soon over, for, as if he 
suddenly remembered that something 
had been forgotten, and respectful of 
his listener no longer, he is off like a 
black dart in the midst of a half- 
finished song, and utters a parting 
word, “ chick,” just as he goes cut of 
sight. a 

The dipper is the very ideal of a 
happy bird and a singer of distinction, 
yet he is seldom given the credit for 
being the latter. He sings of the 
fulness of his life’s gladness as if he 
could no more help singing than the 
streams he loves could hush their 
rippling music. ‘The _ fisherman’s 
nightingale’ he has been called, but 
he is something more than that, for 
there is none of Philomela’s impas- 


sioned grief in the dipper’s notes, and. 


he sings not always alone, nor yet in 
the drowsy stillness of a summer 
night. But to the accompaniment of 
the torrent that roars its loudest, that 
shuts out every other sound—just as 
a very talkative person may silence 
everybody else—he sings his loudest, 
and high above the eternal sound of 
the heavily falling waters down in the 
deep gorge the shrill treble rises up to 
us as if it were the voice of some 
far-away lark. Looking over, we 
may see the joyous little fellow on 
some slippery stone that is wet and 
polished with centuries of dashing 
water. He is pirouetting, bowing, 
twisting his head from side to side, 
almost dancing with the exuberance 
of his own melody. Blue spray, like 
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smoke, hurnes past him in phantom 
wisps, a gust of wind sends a shower 
of spluttering water all about him 
from the falling flood, the surface of 
the ink-black depths chafes itself into 
a swirling ivory foam against the 
shaggy rocks, fretful wavelets sweep 
over his perilous platform, but so full 
of happiness is his tiny soul that there 
is no place in it for any thought of 
fear. 

Above all, the dipper is a winter — 
songster. If he revels in the tossing 
of the summer spray he is exhilarated 
into an almost tempestuous delight 
when the stream is stilled by frost, 
and the current all but sealed from 
bank to bank with ice—and it is then 
that we welcome him more than at 
any other time. Whether he ima- 
gines that he can at last sing to his 
young heart’s satisfaction without a 
note being interrupted or drowned in 
the orchestra of the waters (and he 
does sometimes appear to be doing 
his best to sing down the drumming 
of the waterfall !), whether it is that 
he feels that of all the valley choir he 
alone is left to chant the praises of 
winter and means to make the most 
of the opportunity, or whether he has 
become thrilled and invigorated by 
the cold, thin air so that he must 
sing, one cannot say. But he pours 
out his delightful music with a more 
intoxicated emotion than ever. Upon 
his favourite rock, ice-bound and grey, 
he gesticulates in a more erratic 
manner, flitting his wings, looking 
about him as if expecting applause, 
verily trembling with the intensity of 
his frenzied spirit as he peals forth 
his silvery notes and, anon, suddenly 
dips into the cold, grey water through 
a hole in the glass-edged ice and dis- 
appears. In a moment or two, how- 
ever, he is out again in quite another 
spot, and once more (this time it 
may be in thanksgiving for the good 
things which his “cold storage” 
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larder has afforded him) breaks 
spontaneously into song just as if he 
had picked up the refrain where he 
had left off. 

He must sing. It is his way of 
expressing the brimming joy of his 
little life, and he can no more go 
about silently than he can help 
dipping and saying “chick” at us 
every time he passes. He is always 
in a desperate hurry—eager, it would 
seem, to enjoy every moment of exist- 
ence as if he had learned from the 
passing flood the old message which 
tells of the fleeting nature of earthly 
things, and had determined to aban-~ 
don his spirit to the full enjoyment of 
all that life afforded, let the season be 
what it may. He will sing a soft, 
liquid melody of love when the moss 
of which his nest is built grows green 
in the wet breath of spring waters ; he 
will carol with ineffable sweetness 
when summer sleeps in the valley and 
the fields are still. When blue mists 
lie heavily upon the autumn woods, 
and the dew-drenched bracken is 
smouldering in a burning rust, his 
voice will grow in unison with the 
returning waters which are calling 
the salmon up from the sea, and 
then—when winter comes—there 
where the frost cuts with its keenest 
edge, and mountain and meadow and 
wood are wrapped in a cold and 
silent gloom, will the light-hearted 
dipper, scorning the cares of the day, 
indulge in his most riotous gladness. 

In an old book called “‘ A Familiar 
History of Birds,” by Edward Stanley, 
D.D., an F.R.S., and at one time 
Bishop of Norwich and President of 
the Linnean Society, the dipper is 
called the ‘“‘ water-crow,” although 
the Latin name (Turdus cinclus) is 
correct, inasmuch as it gives the bird 
its proper place among the thrushes, 
to a sub-family of which it belongs. 
Furthermore, the learned divine 
credits the dipper not only with its div- 
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ing propensity (whiclr is also enjoyed 
by the blackbird, he tells us !), but with 
its power of walking along the bottom 
of the stream, a feat not easy to 
accomplish, seeing that the bird is so 
very much lighter than the water, and 
“one that many later observers appear 
to have failed to notice. Indeed, it 
seems, although. I speak without re- 
ference, that this method of hunting 
for its prey gives the dipper a unique 
place among the birds of this country. 
He walks into the shallow water until 
submerged, appearing to do that 
rather than dive, and then com- 
mences a most curious motion of the 
wings, a kind of upward beat, which 
no doubt helps to keep him down 
while with the long, flexible claws it 
grasps the pebbles or any irregu- 
larities which the river bed may 
afford. Whenever the current assists 
the buoyancy of the water, the feeding 
dipper presents a still more extra- 
ordinary appearance, for not only 
does the flapping of the wings con- 
tinue more vigorously, but it scram- 
bles and tumbles from side to side, 
jerks forward and rolls over and 
jerks on again, while all the time it is 
rapidly picking up insect life, such as 
the small crustacea, water-beetles, 
and grubs of various kinds. It often 
remains submerged for a considerable 
time, but not unfrequently, if in a 
shallow place, will wriggle along with 
its-head just above the surface, dip- 
ping at intervals. It does not appre- 
ciate being watched at its meals, and 
the observer must be endowed with 
good sight, a large fund of patience, 
and the faculty of being able to re- 
main still. 

This quaint little creature has a 
serious indictment against its name, 
and that is, it has been accused, tried, 
and found guilty of devouring the 
spawn and young of trout. For a 
long while this was denied by many 
people, but in the face of the evidence 
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that has been brought forward it is 
fut le to do so any longer. But if 


that evidence has proven the guilt it. 


has also established the fact that 
spawn an fry constitute a very small 
share of the dipper’s diet, for it was 
no easy matter to procure specimen 
birds which had the tell-tale rem- 
nants of the forbidden fruit in their 
insides—almost all examined having 
undoubtedly fed on the smaller ac- 
quatic life aione. That being so, it 
seems a pity that such an interesting 
and unique member of our avi-fauna 
should suffer the persecution it row 
too often endures at the hands of 
keepers and some owners of fishing 
rights. If the dipper were at all 
numerous, something might be said 
on behalf of a judicious thinning 
down, particularly in the neighbour- 


hood of trout-farms, but they are: 
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seldom seen in numbers and to the 


honest angler,’ as Walton would 


describe one of his own followers, 
what would the noisy little trout 
streams of the North be without their 
light-hearted frends? Take away 


the natural beauties of the river, 


divest the banks of their charm, the 
rocks of their moss and fern because 
they foul our hooks, and who could 
care to go a-fishing but the mercenary 
and the pot-hunter ? It is the de- 
lights and the difficulties which wait 
upon the sportsman whose soul aspires 
to something beyond a fishmonger’s 
slab which, after all, are his 
most cherished inheritances. And 
to the man who can sacrifice 
the dipper — yea, and the king- 
fisher — for the sake of his bag, 
angling must be a very poor thing 
indeed. | 


MOONRISE 


By Lucy NicHo.Lson 


Long low wash of the Sea on the level beaches— 


Glimmering silver in the dusk of day, 


One white plume of feathery cloud that reaches 


Half across the Sky’s dim yiolet-grey ! 


Lessening lines of creamy foam receding, 
As the Tide obeys the old behest— 


Answers the inevitable pleading 


Of the pale young moon above the West ! 


On the gorse and thyme the dew is glistening, 


And the moon-lit downs stretch white and wide 


In old dreams I steep my spirit—listening 


To the throb of the out-going tide.! 
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MARGINAL SAFETY—NIL 


By PATRICK VAUX 
Author of ‘‘ Thews of England,” ‘‘ Shock of Battle," etc. 


Lliustrated by W. Hl. Holloway 


where now. Since that sun- 
stroke of mine last year I 
can’t stand the work,”’ mut- 
tered the commanding officer of Sub- 
marine Number Seven—mid-patrol of 
the submarine defence of Sydney—as 
on coming up for a breath of fresh 
air he squatted himself on the edge of 
her little bridge. ‘‘ Wish to heaven the 
Navy Board would grant me relief, 
even though the enemy are out there 
to eastward.” 

With restless eyes he stared across 
the gleaming waters, past the North 
Outer Head of Port Jackson, away 
towards the offing. The lines 
deepened on his tall, dominant fore- 
head. He was thinking of what 
might burst forth at any hour now. 

The great steel torpedo-fish was 
floating light, almost in mid-entrance 
between the two Inner Heads of the 
Port, and going slow to seaward, 
while her mechanicians made good a 
slight leakage in the pumps of her 
forward trimming tank. Ahead, 
thumbnail blobs gently rising and 
falling off her port and starboard 
bows as the ground-swell heaved land- 
ward indicated her consorts, Numbers 
Six and Eight, wide off the Outer 
Heads. Between them, and well-nigh 
hidden in the heat haze of high noon, 
the Commonwealth cruiser, ‘‘ Para- 
matta,’’ was keeping station as the 
inshore base unit of the fan-shaped 
line of destroyers patrolling the waters 
off Port Jacksom 

Ceaseless and vigilant was the look- 
out of the Sydney Defence for the 
Japanese attack. 


7 Toe diving hits me up some- 


Only two days before, on Friday, 
April 22nd, Admiral Usaki, with his 
two squadrons of ships of the line, 
had pulverised Newcastle’s ineffective 
fortifications, destroyed the shipping 
in the harbour, and set much of the 
town on fire before being able to extort 
the Note of Ransome. And already, 
too, he had harried the shipping 
centres on the east coast to north- 
ward of Sydney, and had demolished 
the Commonwealth naval depot at 
Trial Bay Anchorage. Then he had 
disappeared to eastward, leaving the 
coast in a state of nerves bordering 
on panic. Against the Anti-Navy 
Labourites, who had so persistently 
curtailed the Commonwealth Naval 
and Military Forces, more than covert 
threats were being hurled now. 

Frowning to himself, Lieutenant 
Holdsworth turned from looking sea- 
ward; he let his gaze travel along 
the swelling sides and tapering ends 
of his tremendous war-machine, shim- 
mering down out of sight beneath the 
surface. 

*“ By Jove,” he murmured, “‘ when 
the Japs turn up, suppose anything 
goes wrong with her! Marginal 
safety—nil! Just a touch too much 
to her rudders, or that leakage deve- 
lops; and down she goes—plump to 
the bottom—drowned ! ” 

Though Number Seven was floating 
on her full buoyancy, only about two- 
thirds of her length and a foot or two 
of her sides amidships were to be.seen. 
Slowly was she surging seaward, with 
a gentle up-and-down motion by her 
head, and her electric motors hum- 
ming low and peacefully. The water 
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seethed level with her deck, and 
gushed over it when she heaved her- 
self through the ground-swell. 

Her commanding officer stared at 
the thin sheet of foaming sea sud- 
denly flooding the narrow ridge of 
deck before and abaft him. It 
swirled over the naked feet of the 
look-outs ; it eddied white and bub- 
bling round the base of the conning- 
tower and few superstructure works, 
to drain as suddenly over the shelving 
sides as the roll of water undulated 
landward. 

‘* Good heavens, the terribleness of 
this kind of life! So close to death,”’ 
he breathed in a low, choking under- 
tone. “It isn’t mght—it isn’t right. 
We've had no reliefs; and Number 
Nine dry-docked, too.” 

It was the sound of-the warrant 
officer’s voice as Tarrant appeared at 
the top of the tapering circular struc- 
ture of the conning-tower that brought 
Lieutenant Holdsworth to himself 
again. The fleeting expression, strange 
and undecipherable, in his light-blue 
eyes caused his subordinate to throw 
a sharp scrutinising glance at him, as, 
saluting, he stepped out of the hatch. 

“Signal réport, sir. North Head 
bells two steamers coming down south, 
inshore, full speed.” 

‘* More coasters in a fright, Tarrant. 
The ‘ Paramatta’ ‘ll pick them up. 
She’s speaking them already,” the 
lieutenant replied. 

And even as the report of the 
cruiser’s gun rang out there came a 
faint bruit of firing far in the east- 
by-south. 

‘‘Guns in the offing, sir.”’ 

Lieutenant Holdsworth nodded asif 
in answer. He put the binoculars to his 
eyes, and levelled them on the sea-line 
running past the Outer North Head. 

‘Heavy firing, too. Enemy com- 
ing up in force. . We'll all know 
something one way or another now, 
Tarrant,’ he rejoined, after.a pause. 
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‘‘ But after the Japs’ failure to get at 
Brisbane—even if they did knock 
the Moreton gun-pits and the others 
into smoking gullies—they’ll think 
twice before tackling Sydney with her 
dirigible torpedo-station -and us rein- 
forcing the batteries and destroyers. 
I expect, what they intend doing is to 
run south, and link up with their West 
Coast Squadron. Rather what is left 
of it, after that Fremantle repulse.” 

** Then Usaki’ll.be making to smash 
the advance squadron of the Old 
Country’s west’ard bound fleet,’’ ven- 
tured Tarrant, shielding his eyes to 
gaze intently seaward. 

‘““The Old Country’s west’ard fleet 
he’ll find smashing him,” replied his 
commander grimly, taking the glasses 
from his eyes. ‘“‘ Immediately ‘the 
for’ard trimming tank is made good, 
Tarrant, we'll pick up our trim 
again. . . . Can’t be too sure at any 
time of these craft. It is touch-and- 
go all the time with death and life.”’ 
And the altered intonation in his 
voice, harassed, irritable, drew the 
warrant officer’s attention anew. 

Just then the leading merchant 
steamer thrust her bows past the foot 
of the Outer North Head, as, keeping 
inshore, she came scuttling into port. 
Lieutenant Holdsworth stepped for- 
ward, along the sloppy deck, where 
the only protection was a_ single 
life-line reeved between the row 
of breast-high steel staunchions. 
Steadying himself against the curved 
trunk forming the forward ventilating 
exhaust, he closely examined her. 

With a mile-long plume of black 
smoke trailing down-wind and feathers 
of spray gushing up from under her 
bows, she was hurling her black hull 
onward at top speed into safety, just 
for all the world as if the enemy were 
actually at herheels. Ashe markeda 
cluster of figures on her bridge dis- 
persing towards the ladder there, the 
other merchantman shoved herself 
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into view astern of her—a well-decked 
vessel with a high forecastle, slanted 
funnel stayed abaft on her fore-and- 
aft bridge, and pill-box charthouse. 


Tarrant watched both of them haul - 


down the short whip of signals made. 
in answer to the now satisfied “* Para- 
matta.’’ He grunted to the near look- 
out : 

““Queer contraption that hinder 
craft, Flinders, eh ? Seen anything 
like her before? Both low in the 
water for coasters coming down light, 
as I suppose they are.” 

** Queensland craft, sir,’’ replied the 
seaman. “Second ’un—the ‘ Capri- 
_ cornian,’ owned in Port Douglas. 
Ay, low in the water, most surely. . . 
Most looks, now, like they’re crazed 
with fear of them Chinks outside.” 

‘** Paramatta’ has passed them, 
anyhow,” the warrant officer jerked 
out, his eyes following them as they 
ploughed port-ward. 

Up the Sound, beyond the Inner 
Heads, thumb-shaped Grotto Point 
and the bush-covered steeps of Dob- 
royd Hili were just to be seen to the 
northward. On Middle Head, looming 
low, its mighty armour-clad fort not 
apparent to the naked eye, his sight 
also rested, and, too, where the 
irregular specks of white showed 
Taylor Bay Town’s extending suburbs. 

Out of Sydney’s great land-locked 
harbour, where the promontories, 
inlets, and islands lay enveloped in 
beauty and peace—that were en- 
shrined as well in the villas and 
country-houses everywhere studding 
its accessible shores and rising grounds 
—pleasure-boats, white-sailed yachts, 
‘motor launches and double-decked 
ferry and excursion steamers, laden 
with sightseers, had been passing 
to-and-fro by the East and West 
Channels into the Sound. Avidly 
- seeking for enjoyment, acute sensa- 
tion and excitement, the Sydney- 
siders were thronging in their Sunday 
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leisure to gaze their fill at the specta- 
cular menace of war outside. 

But now the port vedettes were 
hurriedly turning them homeward. 

Tarrant looked across the glittering 
waters at the far-away pleasure craft 
as they appeared between the Inner 
Heads. 

‘* One ’ud think we’re out here just 
to be killed for their sport,’’ he 
growled vindictively. “ ‘ Circular 
Quay to Manly Beach, thnppence re- 
turn, an’ see the marine show.’ It 
don’t begin yet—d them !”’ 

The attack was already begun. 

Even as the leading coaster came 
abeam of the Inner South Head, to 
swing hard to port to fetch the East 
Channel, leading into the lower reaches 
of the harbour, out of the azure noon- 
tide sky curved something that 
whistled overhead, shrilly, like escap- 
ing gas. 

And the jump of dust and smoke 
smudging the air where stood the 
fort told that something had been an 
explosive. 

On board Number Seven, her crew 
on deck stood stockstill, heads up- 
tilted, mouths agape, all staring in 
amazement into the upper ether, 
where floated only small clouds; then 
to seaward. But everywhere there 
held a perfect serenity, the distant 
‘* Paramatta ’’ steaming along in ap- 
parent unconcern. 

** Somethin’ like a shell, sir,”’ mum- 
bled the near look-out to Tarrant. 
“Where the mischief c’ud it have 
come from? By thunder, the 
cruiser’s got the start.”” The “ Para- 
matta’”’ had suddenly veered sharp to 
port ; she seemed to leap forward as 
if startled by the renewed cannonading 
out at sea. Almost the following 
instant her alarm guns were pealing 
landward. 

‘Enemy in sight to east’ard,” sang 
out the warrant officer. 

“Yes . .. she’s sighted something 
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of them,” snapped the lieutenant, 

stepping amidships, “the Japs have 

opened a long-range bombardment. 
. . Great heavens, what’s that up- 
arbour ? ” 


In terribly portentous succession, 


projectiles from the invisible battle 
squadrons came shrieking overhead, 
out of the very heavens, to drop in 
blinding splashes of fire on and against 
the seaward forts of Sydney. But 
from no 15-inch Shimosi explosive had 
come the dull detonation and toad- 
stool of reddish-brown smoke staining 
the air above the East Channel, to 
hang there like a pall. Unhesitatingly, 
George Head Fort opened fire on the 
other Japanese prize seeking in her 
turn to block the West Channel; and 
she went sky-high in a many-tongued 
geyser of flame and water just 
half-way, abeam of the Sow and 
Pigs. 

In mad and desperate panic the 
pleasure-craft scattered. Some ran 
themselves ashore for safety. Others 
gained the fastnesses of Middle Har- 
bour. But most of them were to be 
sunk by the floating mines now re- 
leased. For of the two prizes so 
daringly utilised by the Japanese as 
mine ships, the “‘ Capricornian ” had 
been successfully sunk, sowing the 
inner waters broadcast with the death- 
dealing contrivances and rendering 
any passage impossible of the torpedo 
craft in the harbour. 

On board Submarine Number Seven, 
as in her consorts, activity sprang 
into action, swift and vengeful. 

‘“By God! Japs trying to block 
the channels. ... All hands below 
and down decks. Take her down 
awash, Mr. Tarrant. Six and Eight 
moving out, 1] see, fortheenemy. .. . 
Our orders next. The for’ard trim- 
ming tank defect. ... Yes, we’ve 
got to risk the leakage.”’ If the face 
of the submarine officer showed traces 
of excitement, or a hint of incipient 
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flurry, his voice was cool and firm in 
authority. 


+ One by one the men on deck scaled 


the conning-tower, and vanished be- 
low. Holdsworth stepped off the 
little collapsible bridge, and the last 
seaman on deck struck it, effecting 
‘down decks,’ and followed his 
mates; but his commanding officer 
remained, standing in the top of the 
conning tower. In vain he searched 
from his low deck for any signs of the 
enemy. The “ Paramatta” could 
just be seen, minute puffs of smoke 
breaking from her forward guns. 
Away above his head, the 1,500- 
pounder shells of the Japs screamed 
relentless, satanic, in their purpose, 
and-in deepening thunders the forts’ 
artillery belched reply. The sunny air 
had suddenly become alive with pro- 
jectiles hurtling to and fro. The 
whole affair wore the look of a most 
monstrous delusion. 

Then Holdsworth marked that con- 
sorts ahead of him had dived, and 
with difficulty he repressed a shudder. 
It had come to him, they were all 
diving for the last time. 

Forward and aft, as Number 
Seven settled down, white plumes 
of spray burst from the submerged 
vents, through which the air was 
being forced by the flooding of 
her ballast tanks. These significant 
tokens struck home to him with sharp 
significance. And a spasm of over- 
mastering. revulsion shook him at 
having to fight cribbed and cramped 
inside the steel shell, and blinded by 
the deep’s crepuscular twilight. 

Horrors hitherto absent, while he 
had been juggling with the titamc 
forces under his control, flashed across 
his over-taxed brain. 

“Am I going mad ?” he muttered, 
turning his eyes landward as if to 
obtain succour. 

On the Inner South and North 
Heads the bush-covered grounds and 
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steeps had been set on fire by the 
enemy’s bombs; and smoke was 
beginning to billow in great tawny 
clouds before the - north-easterly 
breeze. Already obscuring the Sound, 
it was soon to blind the forts to lee- 
ward and the dirigible torpedo-station 
situated in Obelisk Bay. 

There shot into Holdsworth’s com- 
prehension the fresh dangers to which 
his invalid parents at Vaucluse would 
be exposed on the conflagration 
spreading along the South headland. 
Recollections of a bush-fire narrowly 
escaped in childhood gripped him, 
maddening and awful was the im- 
pression left on his tender mind. He 
made a wild gesture, almost of despair, 
as if cursing the merciless foe. But it 
was with a half-spoken prayer on his 
lips that he dropped down the short 
ladder into the conning chamber. 

The hatches closed behind him with 
a metallic thud, and, as he crossed to 
the signalman standing at the sound 
receiver, the screws hermetically seal- 
ing them rasped with painful distinct- 
ness. Inwardly he raged at himself 
for being so weak as to strain his ears 
to catch the sound, but it was as if 
he was leaving life behind. The 
sensation of helpless imprisonment as- 
sailed him, together with wild desire 
to fight in the outer world where light 
and movement were; but he strove 
to steady himself. 

Amidst familiar surroundings the 
lieutenant felt strangely out of place. 
He could have laughed in satirical 
merriment at the signalman inter- 
preting the bell signals conveyed by 
the water from the underwater signal- 
ling station at North Head. Dressed 
in white duck and with the cup-shaped 
microphones strapped to his ears, the 
man appeared an odd figure in the 
little steel chamber, with its curved 
roof and bulging sides, immaculate in 
white paint and thickly studded with 
the shining gears and mechanisms 
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governing the submarine’s  exist- 
ence. 

Conscious of his agitated and re- 
calcitrant inner self, Holdsworth 
wondered how it was his voice sounded 
so cool when he replied to the hail. 

‘“‘ Headquarters signals — ‘ Para- 
matta’ reports enemy in force east- 
by-south, eighteen miles, twelve ships 
of the line. Proceed in execution of 
Instructions Number Three... . 
Thanks, Parrish. Ring them off... . 
Full speed ahead, Mr. Tarrant, and 
carry on as she goes—awash. I 
shan’t dive till closing the range.” 

“Instructions Three, sir?” ex- 
claimed the warrant officer, an old 
and trusty shipmate, in respectful, 
reminding tones. “ “‘ Assume offensive 
at two-and-a-half fathoms.’ ” 

‘* Be damned to them!” came the 
hasty rejoinder. “ Yes... attacking 
in- independent formation, and so on ; 
but I stick to daylight and open water 
as long as possible. No crab-like 
tactics for me. ... Torpedo num- 
bers, overhaul firing adjustments, 
and stand by reloading trays... . 
Report on any further leakage.”’ 

Submarine Number Seven’s com- 
manding officer wheeled to glance at 
the clinometer that indicated she was 
now running on level keel. But the 
forced strain in his voice had again 
struck Tarrant’s ear. He flashed 
a look at him, then at the members 
of the crew near by, but they 
were engrossed in their duties. The 
warrant officer’s grey face became 
greyer; it set in rigid lines when a 
thought came to him; and not even 
the excitement of entering on the 
Final Test could dislodge it. 

Were the prognostications that he 
had so whole-heartedly laughed at, 
when listening in the snug comfort of 
the mess in the submarine depot, now 
becoming reality ? 

With her hull submerged awash, 
and the swell breaking over her 
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conning-tower, Submarine 
Num-ber Seven at eighteen- 
and-a-half knots sped out to 
the open sea—and the enemy. 

When hostilities fell upon 
Sydney, the Japanese, with 
unexpected incivility, did 
not do what the gold-braided 
strategists of the Defence had 
provided against. Theories 
that had prevailed for a 
decade, and had _ brought 
about the expenditure of 
hundreds of thousands of 
pounds, were shown to be 
wholly erroneous. 

On that memorable Sunday 
in April, Admiral Usaki was 
not approaching within range 
suitable to the reply of the 
fortifications defending Port 
Jackson. Bearing in mind 
that the State capital and 
her stone-steel defence could 
not shift, but that he could, 
he was keeping his mighty 
fortresses far out at sea. 
He had every confidence in 
his gunners; and they, with 
amazing accuracy, were pitch- 
ing missiles inside the “* plots ”’ 
demarcated on their firing 
directions. 

Out of the arch of the sun- 
girt heavens came their huge 
projectiles, whizzing and 
shrieking and spluttering, to 
burst with crimson and pink 
glare in and over the forti- 
fications and seaward resorts 
inside the Inner Heads. They 
rent stout buildings apart, 
and set them on fire. They; made 
houses leap and fall into heaps of 
smoking masonry—over their doomed 
inhabitants’ heads. ; 

The people of Sydney, through 
sheer suddenness of the attack, had 
been for the moment stupefied and 
rendered incredulous; but on the 
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** GESTICULATING WITH HIS FIST HE CURSED THEM,” 


booming of the forts down-harbour, 
an indescribable panic set in. Too 
swiftly it was to swell into all the 
throes and horrors of war. 
Incessantly the sunny skies rained 
devastation and death. Incessantly 
the Defence pounded away at the 
unseen squadrons. Futilely they 
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relied on sights wire-lessed at the 
first of the attack by the scouts. 
The colossal ironclads of the enemy 
were now moving to and fro, de- 
scribing a series of evolutions roughly 
resembling the figure 8, with all 
its inequalities of range+that night- 
mare of good gunners’ dreams. Few 
of the tremendous missiles from 
the forts were finding the enemy’s 
armoured hulls. 

On board Submarine Number Seven 
Lieutenant Holdsworth, who had re- 
mained on the conning-tower ladder, 
was peering ahead through the small 
glass scuttles pierced in its upper rim. 
In monotonous regularity the rolls of 
ocean water were shouldering over 
the superstructure, hiding everything 
except the periscope tube that re- 
flected the near sea on its little table 
in front of the steering wheel. 

All was grey blankness to his sight, 
the swell again gurgling past, yet 
the hail reached him from the peri- 
scope lookout. 

‘* Destroyers coming down ahead.” 

On the water falling away he re- 
cognised the destroyers, and uncon- 
trollable fury at their retreat seethed 
up in him. Were only the sub- 
marines to effect the offensive ? Then 
he strained his éyes further ahead, 
for he had realised that the “ Para- 
matta ’’ was heavily engaging some- 
thing just beyond his horizon line. 

As ever, the Japanese had a sur- 
prise in store ? 

Crushed by the weight of long- 
range firing, the surviving des- 
troyers were reluctantly heading 
for safety under the Heads’ 
batteries. The nearest of them, the 
‘**Morwong,” surged past—a sinking 
coffin of splintered and twisted scrap- 
metal, her forecastle torn open to the 
waterline. Holdsworth never gave her 
a glimpse. His attention was n- 
vetted on the cruiser. 

Over the calm sea the shells 
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and armour-bursting projectiles of the 
enemy curved inexorably landward 
like balls of cotton-wool; and some 
of them he could mark bursting on 
board the ‘‘ Paramatta.’”’ She was 
hacked and tattered, her suction gas- 
vent shot away, her upper and boat 
decks wreathed in smoke and flame 
totally obscuring her forward,_ yet, 
with her piéces still in action, furiously 
firing, she was flinging herself onward, 
as if driven mad with her agonies. 

She was endeavouring to break 
down the submarine protection of the 
Japanese—an heroic sacrifice. 

A projectile shattered the “ Para- 
matta’s’”’ port quarter, literally rip- 
ping open her side, and she heeled 
deep on her gaping wound, to capsize . 
in very few minutes. But, as Holds- 
worth passed wide to her port, he 
was unaware of everything save the 
mine boats rapidly rising into view. 
At sight of them he was momentarily 
puzzled. Then his mouth contracted, 
and an animal-like rage rose up in him 
at the enemy’s ingenuity and stoicism. 
It swept aside all self-restraint. 
He felt he had been deliberately 
outwitted—defrauded. Gesticulating 
with his fist, he cursed them. 

A broad column of spray shot up 
like a snowy fountain in the near 
distance; and in it whirled dark 
wreckage. The heavy dull concussion 
travelling through the water told of 
the end of Submarine Number Eight 
and the two Japanese pinnaces next 
her, hoisted by the exploded petards. 

At these signs of death and devas- 
tation the lieutenant gazed with 
fascinated eyes till in a few seconds 
the swell mounted overhead. Yet 
his hand had sought the steering 
telegraph. Number Seven dived to 
escape the mines. 

As in her toppling slant the great 
waters rushed around, suffocating and 
blinding, the sense of a helpless and 
horrible death crowded in a monstrous 
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menace on his intelligence. He 
rebelled against the tyranny of train- 
ing and command. A searching and 
insidious craving for freedom of eye 
and action in upper air leaped up in 
him. Penetrated by it, he remained 
standing on the conning-tower ladder, 
staring into the green depths. 

Through the dull greyness ahead 
loomed two big pear-drops, conencted 
by cross-tackle and trailing gear— 
their outlines and proportions alto- 
gether distorted. . 

The blood raced to Holdsworth’s 
head when he saw Number Seven 
had not time to clear the trailing 
gear—tentacles of the deadly octopi 
slightly swaying overhead. Something 
twanged in his brain; a feeling he 
had no power to resist invaded him, 
giving him buoyancy and freedom of 
being and mind: A shock of great 
surprise took him that Number Seven 
was under, not above, the mines. 

It was just as the “catch-all ”’ 
grazed the nose of Number Seven 
that its pinnaces rose on the breast 
of the next ocean-swell. 2 

With more of amused delight than 
concern on his face, Holdsworth be- 
held the mines sway upwards and 
their trailing gear straggle past, its 
bellying net almost catching on Num- 
ber Seven’s periscope tube. Chuckling 
to himself, he sprang down the ladder. 

As if by magic had come to him 
the scheme of tactics securing vic- 
tory—the total annihilation of the 
Japanese. 

In the dimness of the conning 
cabin, Warrant Officer Tarrant, when 
throwing a glance behind him at the 
periscopic picture of the sea ahead 
had caught sight of his officer gesticu- 
lating against the misty gleams of 
light slanting down from the scuttles. 
Startled amazement had filled his 
lean, straining face—to be succeeded 
by an expression of comprehension 
and panic. 
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He was dealing with no mere prog- 
nostication, but its awful reality. 

To the sudden slant of the craft 
escaping the mines, his eyes had de- 
voured the clinometer and pressure 
gauges ; but the steadiness of her gait 
somewhat reassured him. Yes, his 
commanding officer was diving for 
the attack. Ina gust of fierce thank- 
fulness he darted a look forward where 
the trunk of the torpedo tube loomed 
out in the dusk. There also the 
torpedo numbers stood by the re- 
loading tray with its cigar-shaped 
weapon. 

As the lieutenant leaped beside him, 
his voice, in hoarse, excited accents, 
came on Tarrant’s ear : 

““Extraordinary mistake — this 
diving. We must attack them from 
over-head.”’ 

“Overhead, sir? No!”’ 

The words rasped from Tarrant’s 
bloodless lips like the sound of a saw. 
Rigidity froze his features like a death 
mask. His eyes clung desperately to 
Holdsworth’s exulting face as if to 
calm and control him. An exclama- 
tion of panic burst audibly from the 
wheel close at hand. Again and again 
in rapid succession there thudded on 
the ear, ominous and prophetic, the 
concussions from mines now fired by 
the Japanese pinnaces to destroy if 
possible the underwater attack. 

Number Seven swayed heavily like 
a buffetted thing. But, alack, her 
officer was heedless. 

“Yes,” he snapped, waving his 
arms about, ‘“‘ get above them, and 
then attack. We'll blow out tanks, 
and up rudders. That’ll bring us 
flying over ’em, d—— them.... 
Yes, sink ’em from overhead... . 
She’ll fly—she’ll fly.” 

_ Ina great life-and-death crisis even 
commonplace men often rise to heroic 
heights and cope with the emergency 
because there is no longer room for 
hesitation. And that self-control and 
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initiative which in the Bntish Navy 
develops such singular fortitude and 
consideration of duty reinforced 
Warrant Officer Tarrant in this first 
moment of Number Seven’s awful 
straits. 

‘Yes, yes, sir,” he agreed, in an 
eager, incisive voice, bringing a fresh 
flood of panic to the two men beside 
them, “that’s the way—attacking 
them from above. We'll fly over them, 
but, let her dive first and come up 
on t’other side, clear of their gun-fire ; 
then fly. . . . But quick, sir, to the 
tube. Japanese sixth in line ahead 
crossing our line of fire, bearing east 
by south a half, 1,600 yards. . . We'll 
leave the water the lighter with the 
weight for’ard out of her, won’t we, 
sir? Quick!” 

With narrowed gleaming eyes the 
lieutenant stared half-puzzled, half in 
menace at him, then, crouching low, 
he bolted through the little doorway 
in the forward bulkhead giving on 
Number Seven’s weapon. 

The eyes of the three occupants of 
the conning chamber met in dreadful 
surmise. A clamour broke out from 
the wheel, who was ashy pale. 

“Struck looney. My God! 
Struck looney—an’ us down here!” 

“Shut your d——d mouth,” his 
warrant officer hurled at him. “* Both 
you men see I’ve got to doit. Caffrey, 
stand by me then—help secure him as 
he passes the bulkhead amidships 
again. . . . Steady with her rudders ; 
as she is, wheel—as she is.”’ 

That instant there came a shock, 
sharp if infinitesimal, as Number 
Seven’s torpedo was discharged. But 
Tarrant’s attention had been arrested 
by the clinometer and pressure gauges. 
They suddenly absorbed his entire 
being. | 

“Steady with the rudders, Ericsen 
—steady with the rudders.” 

These words came from him in an 
emphatic and angry remonstrance 
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-on his eye still detecting the vessel 


dipping by her bows. And, so delicate 
and hazardous a matter is a sub- 
marine’s buoyancy that even a dip 
of but ten degrees by her head or 
stern will send her down 180 feet in 
one minute. 

‘* Rudders never shifted, s’help me,” 
protested the wheel in a voice as 
if he was choking. “It’s him—it’s 
him. Heavens, he’ll sink us ’—nod- 
ding to the torpedo chamber. 

Just then Holdsworth threw him- 
self headlong through its circular 
aperture, back into the cabin. Behind 
him, the voice of one of the torpedo 
ratings rang out muffled by dread 
surprise and the thrumming of the 
motors abaft. 

“The Japs “ll escape—they’ll es- 
cape,” the demented officer cried 


despairingly. ‘“‘She can’t fly now. 
..*. Pump her out—pump her 
out!” ; 


He rushed to the switches and 
levers but. Tarrant and the seamen 
threw themselves upon him. It was 
then the hail pealed from forward ; 
the trimming tank defect was opening 
up. Slowly, surely, the submarine 
was settling to the bottom. Above 
her, the weight of the Pacific. 

From away overhead there travel- 
led, greatened by the water, a dull, 
rolling crash that—vibrating the sink- 
ing submarine as a clapper does a 
bell—denoted the cataclystic end of 
the ‘ Aki,” hit under water in her 
gas-compressor by Number Seven’s 
weapon. Yet Tarrant and her crew, 
obsessed by imminent doom, were 
hardly aware of their achievement. 

The warrant officer, winded and 
dazed a little in the fierce struggle to 
secure his officer, staggered to his feet. 
Already he felt the tremour of the 
powerful pumps trying to cope with 
the leakage. In the light of the glow- 
lamps his face was ghastly white, 
save where bruised and torn; and, 
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cool though the air was with the. 
spraying from the compressed air- 
flasks, sweat was dripping off his 
features. 

** Man the hand-pump,”’ he ordered. 
‘‘ The leakage must be kept from the 
accumulators or they'll throw off gas ; 
we'll be done for, then. ... No 
flurry, lads, no flurry. . . . We'll get 
out on top.” 

Only for a second or two did the 
palsy of mortal terror take him when 
his nostrils were slightly stung by the 
first faint exhalation of chlorine; stifl- 
ing and maddening in its effects, it was 
now being thrown off by the elec- 
tric accumulators on their acid coming 
in contact with the leakage; the 
next, he was himself again. But a low 
moan escaped him when his eyes 
fastened on the clinometer and 
gauges. Would she never recover her 
trim ? 

There rushed on his comprehension, 
too, something of the horrors perpe- 
trated unwittingly by maddened men. 

Now, twenty fathoms overhead, 
Admiral Usaki, warned by the loss of 
the “‘ Aki ” and her 700 men, very few 
of whom were picked up, was taking 
his thundering vessels away to the 
southward. Yet, alas! for Sydney, 
they were to resume their former 
tactics three miles or so off Diamond 
Bay in the south headland. 

Just as bombardment at the ex- 
cessive range of the modern naval 
batteries had been inadequately con- 
sidered by the Defence, so in concen- 
trating their energies almost solely on 
the protection of Port Jackson, the 
State Capital’s portals, they had left 
Sydney weak to naval attack from 
the south. The enemy ignored the 
feeble reply from the few guns bear- 
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ing in the Heads’ forts and batteries ; 
with renewed fury they belched fur- 
ther devastation on the helpless city. 
But very little longer, and she was to 
agree to the Note of Ransome or 
suffer afresh. 

About 1.30 that afternoon, a French 
steamer, “ L’Esprit,” that had been 
discharging cargo in North Harbour, 
made a bold dash for the open, show- 
ing every stitch of her national bunt- 
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ing. Eight miles north-east of the 


Outer North Head she picked up the 
ill-fated submarine, that was lying 
awash and stationary, the swell almost 
tumbling into her through the con- 
ning-tower hatchway. 

The officer sitting on the rim of the 
tower, dishevelled and capless, his 
uniform rent into tatters, was placidly 
dabbling his legs in the water. 

“Glad to see you,” he cried, in 
answer to the “L’Esprit’s”’ hail. 
“Very glad to see you! I’md d 
well tired of trying to get this craft 
to fly. She'll do it no how—must 
have had her wings clipped. So 
awkward, with the enemy away down 
there.” 

In the conning chamber beneath, 
where bleeding mutilated bodies, dead 
and alive, cluttered the floor-plates 
and choked the egress from the engine- 
room with its pumps still throbbing, 
they found Warrant Officer E. P. S. 
Tarrant. His face and hands were 
torn and sticky with blood ; his left 
ear, guttering and hanging by a 
shred of skin. But he was still man- 
ning the hand-pump. 

‘“*Pump her out, boys, pump her 
out,” was his husky call. ‘“ We'll 
save her yet, and all them loonies, 
too. . . . Mebbe, she will fly..... 
But, for God’s sake, pump.” 


but, then, thinking of them after- 
wards, quarrels generally are 
about something quite stupid, 
_and not a bit important. Being twins, 
Jean and I are splendid chums as a 
rule, but, of course, no one can help 
disagreeing with even their friends 
now and again, and this was one of 
our times. 

It had been a horrid day altogether, 
rainy, and ever so cold, although it 
was summer by the almanac. When 
the weather is gloomy like that, 
everything there is to do gets used up 
before dinner. Then the afternoon 
seems to last for weeks, while tea- 
time is hours later than it is on fine 
days, and that is just what happened 
on this particular day—at least, it did 
to Jean and me. Donald was all nght, 
because he had discovered a book in 
father’s study that he hadn’t read 
before. Dorothy is never tired of 
cutting out families of paper dolls, so 
Marjorie made her quite happy with a 
newspaper and some blunt scissors. 
Marjorie wasn’t exactly enjoying her- 
self, because she was trying to balance 
her housekeeping account books, but 
at all events they prevented her from 
worrying about the weather. 

Jean and I stood by the window, 
and chose raindrops, to see whose 
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would run to the bottom of the pane 
first, which was really rather exciting. 
We wanted to see who would win a 
hundred races first, but when I had 
got thirty-five, and Jean forty-one, 
Marjorie stopped us. 

“Do play at something quieter, 
twins,’ she said. “If you shout like 
that, you wil disturb father, and he 
wants specially to be quiet until post 
time.”’ 

‘But there isn’t anything to do,” 
sighed Jean. ‘‘ Oh, Alan, it’s forty- 
two, forty-three—forty-five!’ and 
in her excitement at being ahead of 
me by so many races, she shouted 
louder than ever, and clapped her 
hands. 

“Jean, you mustn’t play at that 
any more,” Marjorie said, very de- 
cidedly ; and when Marjorie talks in 
that kind of voice, we know we must 
do just what she says. 

‘* What can we do instead, then ? ”’ 


-asked Jean, still watching the rain- 


drops, but counting under her breath. 
‘“Can’t you read for a bit, or help 
Dorothy with her dolls ? ” 
Jean shook her head, and so did I. 
‘“Where is the Halma_ board, 
then ? ” 
‘* We're tired of Halma,”’ I told her. 
* Jean always wins, you sce, and that’s 
dull. May we play at trains ?” 


‘*IT PRETENDED TO LOOK AT THE PICTURES,”’ 


“Oh, dear, no; that’s the noisiest 
game you have,” said Marjorie, in 
alarm. ‘‘ Look here, twins, I have 
an idea. Do you see the sheep being 
driven up the hill over there ?. Which- 
ever of you counts them first shall 
have twopence. I’ve twopence too 
much left of the housekeeping money, 
and if I give it to you, I can make 
the books come right. Wait a minute: 
you must start fair, and count every 
one—not guess, you know. Ready ? 
One, two, three—OFF ! ”’ 

It wasn’t an easy thing to do, 
although the sheep were moving 
rather slowly on their way home. I 
have often tried counting sheep going 
through a gate, to send me to sleep, 
but I always make a_ narrow 
gateway, so that the sheep pass 
through one at a time, and then they 
are easy enough to count. You can 
go up to hundreds, sometimes, and 
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still keep awake, too. The real sheep, 
however, were running up a hill-side, 
all close together and muddled up, 
which made it difficult to see them 
properly. We both tried our best, 
though, because each of us wanted 
the twopence. It was very near 
father’s birthday, and two pennies are 
a great help when you are saving up 
for presents. 

! was so afraid Jean would finish 
first that I nearly missed one sheep 
but remembered in time I 
Then, just 
has | shouted out “ Forty-seven!” 


v Jean exclaimed, breathlessly, ‘‘ Forty- 


xt o 

‘““P’ve won, Marjorie!” I cried. 
‘* Jean’s missed one.”’ 

‘No, no,” protested Jean. “* Alan’s 
counted one twice.” 

“I didn’t!” 

“You did !”’ 

‘Hush, hush, children,” Marjorie 
warned us. ‘“‘ You’d better count 
them over again.”’ 

But by this time the sheep were just 
disappearing over the hill, the shep- 
herd following drearily and slowly 
behind them. 

** They’ve gone,” said Jean. ‘ But 
the twopence is really mine, Marjorie.” 

‘How could I count a sheep that 
wasn’t there ? ”? I asked her. 

‘*Come, come, children, it isn’t 
worth arguing about,”’ said Marjorie, 
consolingly. ‘“‘TIl divide the two- 
pence between you, and that wiil put 
things right.” 

‘“No; it is all mine,” protested 
Jean, who can be obstinate when she 
likes. ‘“‘ If I can’t have the whole, I 
don’t want any at all.”’ 

Marjorie can be firm as well, so she 
put the money back in her purse. 

“Very well; if you two can’t 
agree between you, I shall keep the 
pennies until you can.” 

But Jean shut her lips very tightly, 
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stood looking out of the 


then 
window, with her hands clasped 
behind her back. When she does 


this, it means that Jean is in 
a temper. I felt pretty cross 
myself, to think of that money 
being practically thrown away just 
because Jean wouldn’t own she was 
wrong, so I fetched a book and pre- 
tended to look at the pictures until 
tea-time. 

It was a doleful evening, and I was 
awfully glad, for once, when Marjorie 
said it was bedtime. As a rule, about 
seven o'clock, Jean and I hideso that 
Marjorie can’t find us to send us up- 
stairs, but, of course, it was no fun 
hiding alone. I went up with Donald 
at once, and Jean didn’t even say 
good-night. = 

We began just in the same way next 
morning, and actually went separ- 
ately to feed the rabbits, which we had 
never done before since they were 
given to us. Altogether, it was very 
miserable, and it grew more so when 
_ [remembered that, after all, it was my 
place to have given in, even if Jean 
had been right, and not wrong, as she 
really was. 

‘“Never contradict a lady, my 
boy,”’ father always tells Donald and 
me, and though Jean is only a little 
girl, I am sure father would count her 
as one of the people we must be very 
courteous to. Still, she was a sister 
as well, and sometimes they have a 
most aggravating way of saying, “I 
told you so.” It would have been 
awfully annoying if Jean had said that 
when I was giving in to her just be- 
cause she was a girl! 

However, at last I thought of a 
plan, which was to write a note to 
Marjorie, asking her to give Jean the 
twopence, and count it as though she 
had won. I put the letter into a book 
Marjorie was reading, and she found 
it after dinner. I slipped away as 
soon as she discovered the envelope, 
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but before long Marjorie called me 
downstairs. 

Jean was in the room, and Her 
cheeks were rather pink, though, 
of course, I didn’t look at her 
much. 

“See, Alan, I have just read your 
note,” said Marjorie. “Do you really 
mean that you want Jean to have the 
prize?” 

* Yes,”’ I said, as gruffly as I could, 
trying to look as if it didn’t matter to 
me at all. 

“Now, funnily enough, Jean has 
just come to ask me to give the money 
to you. She is quite willing for you to 
be regarded as the winner. What am 
I to do, twins?” 

““Give it to Jean,” I said; but 
Jean cried at once: 


*' THAT MEANS JEAN IS IN A TEMPER.’ 
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_ “No, no; to Alan, please, Mar- 
jorie.” _ 

Marjorie burst out laughing. — 

‘““Good gracious, don’t let’s have 
another quarrel to settle the first 
one!” she exclaimed. “‘ Suppose we 
divide the prize, after all.” 

Jean frowned a little, and shook 
her head, slowly. 

‘* Well, suppose I don’t give it to 
either of you ?”’ was Marjorie’s next 
suggestion, and, finally, we agreed 
that this was the best way out of the 
difficulty. Anyhow, we didn’t mind 
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what we meant, he answered without 
any thinking over the matter : 

“How many sheep, Missy? Why, 
forty-six, same as usual.”’ 

Jean clapped her hands, and smiled 
at’ me triumphantly, although she 
didn’t say anything. But I was hor- 
tibly puzzled, because I was quite, 
quite sure I had counted forty-seven 
separate moving animals ; yet Evans 
must know best, of course. 

“ Well, good-night, Missy,”’ said the 
old shepherd, moving slowly on. 
‘“*Come along, Bob.” 

The shaggy dog followed obediently, 
and as I looked at him, I gave such a 
shout that the old man looked back, 
quite frightened. 

“T say, Evans, was Bob with 
you yesterday ?” I called after him. 

‘Why, to be sure, little master,” 
said the shepherd, patting his com- 
panion’s head affectionately. ‘“* We're 


Preaex never apart, Bob and me, when there’s 
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very much about the money now that 
we were friends again. 

Then, just before tea-time, a sudden 
idea struck Jean. 

“Why, Alan, let’s go and ask the 
shepherd how many sheep he was 
driving yesterday.” 

So we ran down to the farm, and, 
luckily, just met old Evans as he was 
going home. 

He seemed rather surprised at our 
question, but when he understood 


sheep to be looked after.” 

ean wrinkled up her forehead and 
stared at me, then suddenly she 
saw what I meant, and began to laugh. 

‘“Why, we were both right and 
both wrong !”’she exclaimed. “ You 
counted Bob, so you were right about 
the number of animals, and wrong 
about the sheep, and I counted the 
sheep properly, but didn’t notice 
Bob!” 

‘* What fun !’’ I cried, because now 
it seemed like a joke. ‘‘ Let’s go and 
tell Marjorie we’ve both earned the 
twopence ! ” 

Marjorie, however, declared that 
although we were both right, we had 
been wrong as well, so we must be 
content with a penny each, and in the 
end we were. After all, father’s 
birthday was very near, and it wasn’t 
fair that he should suffer because we 
had been silly enough to quarrel. 
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By JAMES MORTIMER 


August is the month of holidays. 


_ It ts the month above all others in which society is 
divided most sharply into two classes—those who work and those who play. 
sings the praises of one of the most delightful modes of playing. 


This article 
Its advocacy of the joys of 


tramping, and the Open Road will not fail to appeal to all true Idlers. 


HO has not felt at one time or 
another the call of the open 
road! Not only in Summer, 
when the sun glints over the 

hedgerows, turning ‘‘ the long, brown 
path ” into a mysterious and seduc- 
_ tive highway leading to wonderful El 
Dorados and rich Utopias; but in 
Winter as well, when the trees are 
bare, but none the less beautiful, and 
the blood is urgent to course through 
the veins in sympathy with the rhythm 
of a swinging pace. 

There is something primal and 
necessary in this fascination. The call 
of the open road is a mystic call. 
Every man hears it sooner or later. 
It inspires the schoolboy, if not 
exactly to run away to sea, at least 
to run away from school and spend a 
truant hour or so by wharf or quay- 
side, if he be so fortunate as to live 
in one of our many seaports, where he 
can sniff the strange odours of ships 
and feast his eyes upon mariners and 
beautiful sea-craft—symbols of that 
greatest of all open roads, the sea. 
It is the same instinct which sends 
rich men careering over continents in 
motor-cars and sets the clerk a-dream- 
ing of his annual fortnight’s holiday 
andits sweet possibilities of a tramp 
through the Yorkshire dales or the 
Trossachs or Brittany. 

In reality, the call of the open road 
is nothing less than the call of the 
wild. It is Nature bidding man re- 
create himself after her large and 
prodigal manner. Without some such 
instinct to what is really a renewal, 


not only of life, but of the desire of 
life, the artificial ways of our civili- 
sation would inevitably bring about 
our ruin. Thoreau, who loved the 
open road better than most men, saw 
in wildness the preservation of the 
world. As a matter of fact, the 
philosopher of Walden was simply 
giving utterance, in these words, to 
that wise instinct which would occa- 
sionally make vagabonds of us all. - 
For side by side with our love of the 
open road is our more furtive love of 
the vagabond. His abandonment of 
care is an inspiration. Man does not 
want the simple life so much as the 
free life. After a spell of civilisation, 
he finds himself, as it were, tugging at 
his moorings; he wants to break 
away and drive free for a while. In 
such a mood he wisely takes to his 
knapsack. 

It may be that ail great endeavour 
is the contained and directed spirit of 
the abandon which runs riot in the 
rake and the vagabond. And, per- 
chance, El Dorado is no more than 
Nature’s lure to the open road. Man 
who has no joy in the attainment of 
his desires, is thus urged onwards in 
an eternal quest, and in so far as he 
yields to the pursuit with a will he is 
happy—or, rather, he should be 
happy. But it does not always work 
out according to the formula. 

At least, we may say that our plea- 
sure in contemplating the vagabond 
and his kind is the response to a very 
real emotion. It is not so much that 
he is the incarnation of happiness, 
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but that he is moved by the full. 


current of life. This, of course, may 
wreck him, and us if we follow in his 
steps ;, but a spice of danger is an 
added lure to the brave heart. The 
dangers of football, of polo, or of 
mountaineering or soldiering never yet 
made these sports unpopular. Perhaps 
the only worthy life is the life of con- 
stant danger. The vagabond has 
always got his back to the wall ; that 
alone is an inspiring thing to all 
healthy people. It is really the spirit 
of the conqueror, the desire to face 
great odds, to test personal prowess 
to its fullest, to have no possessions 
so that we may eat, drink, and be the 
merrier because of the fight. The 
vagabond of romance symbolises such 
_ an ideal if he symbolises anything. 
Life to him is not a thing to be owned, 
but to be used; he does not stake 
out a claim in the world, but en- 
joys all claims, eternally moving 
onwards, seeing nothing anywhere 
but what may be reached and 
passed. 
THE BELOVED VAGABOND. 

The correspondence between con- 
duct and sympathy, however, is often 
strangely paradoxical. We are given 
to appreciating things we would not 
do and to adoring what we would not 
be. For instance, quite recently all 
London was flocking to His Majesty’s 
Theatre to worship at the shrine of 
“The Beloved Vagabond.” Few of 
these people will ever live other than 
proper lives, and all of them are in 
the habit of using the word “ vaga- 
bond” as a term of contempt. 
Yet there they were in_ their 
thundreds, following the joys and 
sorrows of Paragot with sympa- 
thetic laughter and tears. Nor is this 
the first instance of vagabond worship 
either on the stage or for the matter 
of that, in real life. 

There is no doubt about the vaga- 
bond being beloved, or, rather, let us 
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say, there is no doubt that we are all 
more or less susceptible to the charm 
of irresponsibility. It strikes a ro- 
mantic note to which our hearts are 
readily attuned. This sympathy is 
recorded in our works of Art, particu- 
larly in literature, where so many of 
the most delightful figures are vaga- 
bonds of one kind or another, and so 
much happy writing is the result of a 


‘spirit of abandonment. Writers who, 


like George Borrow, Stevenson, 
Thoreau, and Walt Whitman, have a 
dash of the vagabond, inspire some- 
thing like devotion in their admirers. 

And the word “‘ vagabond ” nowa- 
days means something more than of 
old. A vagabond is no longer merely 
a wanderer; he is an idler and a 
worthless fellow to boot, in short, the 
word now personifies irresponsibility. 
But that does not kill our sympathy. 
Our hearts always go out more readily 
to the good-natured vagabond, be he 
tramp, troubadour, gipsy, mounte- 
bank, soldier of fortune, or ordinary 
rake, than to the circumspect person 
of equal generosity. © 

Think of the long procession of de- 
lightful vagabonds in our favourite 
books. Think of Jack Falstaff and 
Autolycus ; of Jasper Petulengro and 
Sinfia Lovell; of Ragged Robin and 
Paragot. There are few pleasanter 
literary memories than these. With- 
out doubt, Falstaff was a _ dis-: 
reputable rogue, but somehow we 
prefer him to Henry IV., and in 
the same way wild Prince Hal is 
nearer to our hearts than the austere 
and chivalrous Henry V. In our own 
times, Dickens, who knew popular 
ideals so well, created a whole range of 
characters each of whom has this 
lovable dash and freedom from care. 
Even the immortal Pickwick is some- 
thing of a vagabond, leaving aside 
Barnaby Rudge, the Jarleys, and all 
his delightful roving coachmen and 
strolling players. And is not Dick 
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Swiveller quite the most charming 
ne’er-do-well in fiction ? 

In the same way, are we drawn 
towards the romantic rogues and 
vagabonds of history ? Towards kings 
who have had the wander-thirst and 
gone forth seeking adventure, like 
Richard the Lion-hearted ; or to poets 
of wild, unreckoning ways, like Fran- 
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pride themselves on their respecta- 
bility. That may be one of the 
reasons why poetry is not marketable 
in our time. However this may be, 
the recent appearance of a tramp- 
poet, in the person*of William H. 
Davies, has given the poetry-loving 
public quite an unusual thrill of ex- 
citement. 


GEORGE BORROW, AUTHOR OF “ LAVENGRO,” 


From the painting of Thomas Phillips, R.A. 


cois Villon, or the troubadours and 
student minstrels of Provence and 
Italy, the wandering friars of 
medieval times and the romance of 
their lives, not to mention to bohe- 
mianism, which is supposed to attach 
itself like a nimbus to the persona- 
lities of all poets and artists. This, 
however, is largely a myth ; we know 
quite well that most poets nowadays 


Reproduced by permission’of Mr. John Murray. 


THE REAL TRAMP. 

There is romance even in the fami- 
liar tramp of the highway, although 
this is considerably shorn of its gla- 
mour in these strenuous days. Our 
ideals are pushful and energetic and 
we have made an ideal of the principle 
of working for a living. 

But the genuine tramp shirks work 
on principle. Our laborious and 
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regular ideals are not his. We like 
work, or pretend we do; he hates it, 
and has the courage of his convictions. 
He is quite practical and quite frank, 
and would never do an honest stroke 
of work year in year out, unless abso- 
lutely forced to do so. So long as he 
can get food and clothing to satisfy 
his"simple“needs by asking for it, he 
fulfils his vocation. When he is hard- 
pressed by evil fortune, he stoops to 
an odd job which, since such things 
are beneath him, he does not hesitate 


Seese  aaeg 
WILLIAM H. DAVIES, 
The tramp poet, outside his'cottage at The Weald, Kent, 
to scamp as much as possible. Yet, 
object to the fellow as we may, deep 
down in the bottom of our hearts 
there is something which responds 
not unkindly to the genuine tramp. 
We may pity the casual and hope to 
abolish him, but although we may hate 
the tramp on principle, we cannot 
finally despise him. 

England, like all lands with a failing 
peasantry, is a poor place for tramps, 
and yet with a little more leniency, 
what a paradise it might be for them, 

especially in the summer months. 
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In Ireland, however, where national 
ideals are less strenuous, he has a 
better time ; in fact, in the less com- 
mercialised parts he is considered 
quite as a human being with rights 
and even a destiny as other men have. 
He can usually depend upon hospi- 
tality from the peasants, and, in 
return, he gives them of his store of 
worldly lore; often he is a great 
teller of tales, and what remains of 
the old Irish Minstrelsy is practically 
carried on by him. 

That the tramp 1s still a consider- 
able feature in the life of Ireland can 
be seen by the large and, on the whole, 
friendly part he occupies in modern 
Irish plays and poems. One remem- 
bers the clever vagabond who is the 
central figure of W. B. Yeats’ play, 
‘A Pot of Broth.’ But more par- 
ticularly does one think of the de- 
lightful tramps in the plays of J. M. 
Synge, tramps who are created not as 
romantic ideas, but as records of Irish 
life and character. It is in these 
tramps that we can see that joy in the 
simple and mysterious things of 


- nature—those things which come so 


near what we call romance, who re- 
present'and seem to have convinced 
their compatriots of the fact that the 
tramp’s lack of the desire of earthly 
goods is not altogether a vice. 
Strange to say, it is in the newer 
countries that the tramp finds a 
happier home. This is probably due 
to the fact that there is less poverty 
in these places. A familiar and not 
unpopular feature in Australia is the 
Sundowner—so-called from his habit 
of arriving at the squatter’s settle- 
ment as the sun sets. But if there 
be a paradise for tramps it is the 
United States of America. And there 


is just that spice of danger in his 


calling in the States which would help 
him to appreciate the true delights of 
his Eden. The American tramp, or 
Hobo, seems to be able to get what he 
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requires by simply and persistently 
asking for it. He differs most strik- 
ingly from his European fellow in 
both his independence of bearing, his 
insolent and nonchalant air, and by 
the fact that it is not his habit to 
walk, but rather to travel by rail. A 
habit, by the way, forced upon him 
by the circumstance of the’great dis- 
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of haphazard and laborious idleness in 
Hoboland. Sometimes they return 


wearily homewards, but often they 


are lost to civilised life for ever. 
Josiah Flynt, in his remarkable book, 
‘““Tramping with Tramps,” gives 
many instances of such youthful re- 
sponses to the call of the wild; he 
looks at the matter with the eye of 


ALCOTT’S SKETCH OF THOREAUS HUT BY WALDEN POND, 
Reproduced from Fifields sixpenny edition of ‘* Walden.” 


tance lying between the towns of 
America. 

The fascination of the open road 
acts as a living lure to numberless 
young folk in America. The Call 
sung by Walt Whitman sounds in the 
hearts of many of his countrymen 
still. Youths full of immemorial de- 
sires leave their homes to lead a life 


the sociologist, and obviously sees 
nothing in these escapades but serious 
lapses from social worthiness. But 
even he, when dealing with adult 
tramps, recognises in them, until they 
have been unnerved and demoralised 
by prison life, a race of men of con- 
siderable intelligence and capacity 
and much charm. So it would seem 
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that there is still some spark in the 
Hobo which flickers out of a cause 
deeper than conventional laziness. 
The highway in America is the 
railway, and the art of tramping is 
largely involved in the skill with 
which the Hobo is able to board and 
leave a freight train whilst in motion. 
Thousands of men travel thus free of 
any charge to the company, but often 
under the intimidation of the officials. 
This free travelling is full of peril, for a 
fall usually means the loss of a limb 
or often death. And this is not the 
only danger, for once on board the 
train fresh perils have to be faced. 
There is the risk of meeting with un- 
friendly guards; of being caught 
mounting the buffers by unfriendly 
drivers, who can easily jerk the un- 
fortunate Hobo under the flying 
wheels ; and then there are the con- 
stant dangers of loss of nerve or sleep, 
each of which means certain death. 
Yet the Hobo “beats the trains ”’ 


with calm and impudent courage— - 


but he would look upon a day’s honest 
work as a degradation. 

So in each country are there these 
strange beings, living in the midst of 
the people but not of them. The 
weary Tramp of England, the non- 
chalant Hobo of America, the bronzed 
Sundowner of Australia, the sad- 
visaged Gorioun of Russia, no less 
than the more intimate associate of 
the peasantry, as the tramp usually is, 
in pastoral countries such‘as Ireland ; 
but each in his way carries on a tra- 
dition of freedom, if only the almost 
lost tradition of freedom from the 
tyranny of owning things. 

THE AMATEUR TRAMP. 

The call of the Open Road has long 
since made the amateur tramp a mote 
and more familiar figure of our high- 
ways. People who live in houses are 
beginning to realise that there is no 
other way of seeing a country. 
Tramping is the most subtle and 
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satisfying way of assimilating what 
beauty or charm a land may have ; 


_ and, apart from the mere sensuous 


delight of the thing, there is no surer 
road to health of body or of mind. 
Tramping, indeed, has become one of 
the arts, and; like all art, it comes 
naturally to some, whilst others need 
certain tuition before they can use ~ 
their materials with that certainty 


A SUNDOWNER, THE TYPICAL AUSTRALIAN TRAMP. 


and dexterity necessary to the cica- 
tien of good works. 

So for those who are not to the 
manner born there is now a chance of 
acquiring such knowledge of the ait 
of tramping, which, providing the 
proper spirit is in. the aspirants, will 
quickly put them in the way of 
becoming complete tramps. The 
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knowledge is to be found within the 
covers of Harry Robert’s *‘ Tramp’s 
Handbook,” recently published by 
John Lane. This little green-clad 
book, just large enough to slip into 
your knapsack, is packed with way- 
faring wisdom of the most practical 
kind, and he who would essay forth for 
the first time would be well advised in 
securing a copy and carefully master- 
ing its commonsense teachings. ‘‘ The 
Tramp’s Handbook ” will put him in 
the way of tramping as nothing, but 
years of practical experience could. 
Besides some excellent matter upon 
vagabondage in the abstract, each 
chapter teems with just the kind of 
information the amateur tramp re- 
quires—information as to tramp fur- 
niture, caravans, carts; tents, and 
food; with further details as to wild 
food, fruits and herbs, roadside fires, 
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and signs of the weather, and a con- 
cluding chapter containing a vocabu- 
lary of Romany and traveller’s cant. 

With such to help them and the right 
will, tramping as a recreation is made 
easier than of old. The open road 
has become practical politics. The 
Opportunity of meeting life face to 
face, of tasting the joys of earth, 
comes to all of us now and then. 
Those who take it are wise; those 
who foster and woo the intimate calls 
of the wild are wiser still. There are 
few habits so well worth cultivating 
as this habit of occasional lapses from 
the upholstery of civilised life, for in 
vagabondage we merge into the very 
source of life itself, civilisation is but 
its reflection, often through a dis- 
torting glass. The tonic of the open 


road puts us once more in tune with 
reality. | 
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THE BLACK PIERRETTE: 


A FAIRY FANCY WITH A MODERN MEANING 


By BERTA RUCK 


I.—THE COQUETTE 


ONG ago, in Fan-land, where the 

| purple dusk is always softly 

lighted by the lanterns that 

swing to and fro from the 

orange-trees, there lived the prettiest 
girl-flirt that ever was seen. 

She was a Black Pierrette; her 
sugar-loaf hat was perched at the 
back of a shock of black curls; her 
_ skirts bunched out above her knees 

like the frilly bloom of the black 
poppy; red as the reddest poppy 
were her pouting lips. But her nick- 
name was “‘ Without-a-heart.”’ For if 
she put her hand against hei satin 
bodice she felt no throb of a heart 
that beat within; and she was glad 
of it. 

The Black Pierrette lived only for 
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laughter, for dancing in the lantern- 
light under the orange-trees, and for 
listening to the compliments of all the 
boy creatures in Fan-land—Harle- 
quins, Follies, powdered Poets, and 
much-beribboned Shepherds. 

These all pined (or said they 
pined !) for the Black Pierrette. In- 
deed, many of them offered her their 
own hearts; but these she either 
broke in pieces (at least, her admirers 
said that she had broken them !) or 
tossed back to their owners with a 
smile. 

‘Why should I bother my head 
about such silly, useless things ? ’”’ de- 
manded the Black Pietrette, stabbing 
with her pink, programme-pencil into 
the heart of the youngest Folly. “I 
am far happier, far more gay, without 
any heart at all!” 

And she went on waltzing and 
flirting and playing Toss with the 
hearts of other people. 

At last there came a Once upon a 
Time, when the Black Pierrette saw 
flitting towards her out of the purple 
dusk a figure like a fluttering white 
moth. Neare1 it came and nearer, 
until the lanterns made a pattern of 
rose light and mauve shadow on the 
white jacket with the big black 
rosettes. And the face above the great 
white ruff was the face of Pierrot. 
At the sight of it a strange look came 
into the eyes of Fierrette Without-a- 
Heart. 


I].—TuHE Cure. 
“My prettiest partner!’ whis- 


. pered Pierrot, later, as he waltzed 


with the Black Pierrette. ‘‘ You are 
the only partner that I care to dance 
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with, now. Can I not engage you to 
me for always ? Could you love me ? ”’ 

She shook her head. How can one 
love if one has no heart ? 

Later he asked her again: ‘‘ Could 
you care for me?” 

“No,” sighed the Black Pierrette. 
She was thinking to herself that if 
she had possessed a heart, it would 
have beat for Pierrot. 

He asked her once more, ‘‘ Couldn’t 
you?” 

She put her hand up to her satin 
bodice, for she was suddenly con. 
scious of an aching in that empty 
place where her heart should have 
throbbed. 

‘Pity me,”’ she cried, with tears in 
her voice, ‘‘for I have no heart, 
Pierrot! No heart to love you with 
at all!” 

** But if you had a heart ?” asked 
Pierrot, eagerly. © 

** Then,” said she, ‘Sit would beat 
for you alone.” 

He drew her out of the whirling 
waltz, into the shade of the orange- 
grove where just a single Chinese 
lantern beamed mildly down upon 
these two that were made to be 
lovers. 

There from around his neck Pierrot 
drew a slender chain to which was 
attached a little golden heart 

*“I moulded it,” said he, “ out of 
the half of mine. I would give it into 
the hand of no one but the woman 
that I truly love. Now see how I 
will make it live.”’ 

He raised it to his warm young 
lips and pressed three kisses on it ; 
then held it out on his palm towards 
the Black Pierrette. 

And lo! she saw it throb and 
quiver like a live fledgling in the 
hand of Pierrot. 

“Because it is sensitive -heart- 
gold,”’ he explained, “‘ and once beat 
in my breast. Now it is yours.” 

‘But it will only beat for Pierrot 
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still,’ she cried. 
true love! ”’ 

He smiled as he clasped: the chain 
about her neck. 

Down, beneath the black satin of 
her bodice, slid the heart of gold; 
and so that empty aching at her 
breast was cured completely. 

And ah! if Pierrot had never again 
left the side of her who was now no 
more ‘ Pierrette-Without-a-Heart ”’ 
all would have been well. 


III.—LoveE 1n ABSENCE. 


Alas! For Pierrot had a fancy that 
the orange-blossoms that were to be 
gathered on the other side of Fan- 
land were sweeter than those near 
at hand; more seemly for his love’s 
bridal wreath. 

So he set off to fetch the bouquet 
for her; his white-clad figure flitted 
away like a moth in the dusk; and 
like a flowerless forlorn black butter- 
fly the Pierrette was left—in tears. 

Then all the boy-creatures in Fan- 
land—Shepherds, Poets, Harlequins, 
Follies, and Sillies of every description 
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‘’ For Pierrot, my 
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—clustered about their favourite to 
try and console her for her lover’s 
absence. At first nothing they could 
say or do was of any avail to cheer 
her. She just sat under an orange 
tree with her skirts spread out round 
her in the shape of a powder-puff, 
her red lips pouting ‘dejectedly, her 
eyes fixed on the big black rosettes of 
her tiny shoes. 

“ Pierrette,”’ said one of her ad- 
mirers, “ will you let us see your 
heart ?” 


- ** Never,”’ snapped the Black Pier- 


rette. What, should she allow these 
frivolous playmates of hers to share 
in her lovely new happiness ? 

The youngest Folly said maliciously, 
“‘T don’t believe she’s any more heart 
now than ever she had.”’ 

‘“* Haven’t I?” retorted the Black 
Pierrette, and she pulled the golden 
treasure out by its slender chain, and 
swung it to and fro before the very 
eyes of the Poets, Shepherds, Harle- 
quins, and Follies. She laughed in 
their astonished faces. That made her 

feel much more cheerful; so much, 
in fact, that she condescended to 
leave her seat under the orange tree, 
and to dance the next waltz, and the 
next. Gradually and gradually she had 
begun to feel almost like her gay, 
flirtatious self again. 

Presently she began to giggle with 
the Follies. 

She did not frown at the Shepherd’s 
avowal that “‘ engaged girl or no en- 
gaged girl, it was she they loved.” 
One of the Poets whispered to her, 
“You are ten times prettier since 
you have a heart !”’ 

‘Possibly !”? returned the Pier- 
rette, with a blush and with a 
side-long glance that she _ really 
couldn’t help. It was such an 
ingrained habit, that 
glance of hers! ‘“‘ However,” she 
added more sedately, “I shall 
allow no one to make a jest or 


side-long 
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a toy.of the heart that beats only for 
my Pierrot.” 

Later, the Harlequin came to her 
in despair—that is, he called it 
““despair”’?—and begged her for a 
favour. , 

““T always loved you,” said he, 
““even while you were Pierrette- 
Without-a-Heart. Now you are Pier- 
rette-of-the-Golden-Heart, and my 
own heart is breaking because yours 
will never belong to me. At least give. 
me, for one moment, your heart to 
hold.” 

“It’s not mine to give,” said she, 
with a loyal thought of the figure, 
flitting, like a white moth, to the other 
end of Fan-land. 

“For one minute,” pleaded the 
Harlequin, “let me hold it in my 
hand!” 

So, partly from pity, partly from 
flattered vanity, she let him hold it 
in his hand! 

“IT wouldn’t allow anyone else,”’ 
she told herself. 

Yet, before so very long, several of 
Pierrette’s adorers had been allowed 
to see and handle the golden 
heart; one of the Poets wore it 
round his neck during a whole 
mazurka ! 

The little Cupids who sat up in the 
orange-boughs laughed, and asked if 
they might borrow Pierrette’s heart to 
play Bob-cherry. 

And the youngest Folly actually 
did run away with it and use it for a 
bait when he was catching gold-fish in 
the fountain ; and the Black Pierrette 
had to chase him round and round 
the orange-grove before he let her 
have it back again. | 

At first she was angry with herself 
and him. Then she felt—as many an 
engaged girl has felt in the absence 
of her true lover !—*“‘ Oh, it doesn’t 
matter how I amuse myself with these 
boys! They don’t count. My heart 
could never beat for one of them. It 
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will be all different when Pierrot 
comes home! ”’ 


IV.—PIERROT’S HOME-COMING. 


And then, at last, Pierrot came 
home. 

As she saw his white figure flitting 
towards her through the purple dusk, 


’ Pierrette was amazed to find that her 


whole being did not go out to him in 
rapture as it had been wont to do; 
as she took from him the bouquet of 
orange-blossoms and looked up into 
the boyish face, so pleading and sweet, 
she realized that, somehow, Pierrot 
“was different.’ She turned away 
with him into the grove, but all of a 
sudden she knew that to be there 
alone with Pierrot was not nearly as 
amusing as to trip through Fan-land 
in the midst of the gay crowd of 
admirers who whispered flattering 
nonsense intu her ears... . 
‘What is the matter with you ?” 
Pierrot asked, anxiously. ‘‘ Your 


heart still beats for me, doesn’t it, 
Pierrette ? ”’ 

‘Oh, surely—at least, I suppose it 
must,” said she, and pressed her 
hand against her black satin bodice. 

Nothing throbbed there ! 

She pulled the heart out by its 
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golden chain, laid it on the palm of 
Pierrot. 

He looked at it, kissed it... . 

It lay there like a little dead fledg- 
ling whose breast would never throb 
with life again. | 

Pierrot’s voice was too sad for 
reproach as he said, “‘ You have killed 
the heart I gave you!” 

‘“ Nonsense,” said Pierrette; by 
this time she didn’t really mind very 
much whether or no Pierrot’s feelings 
were hurt. For the Coquette who 
flirts too long and too desperately loses 
the secret of loving; and so she felt 
she didn’t want any more love. And 
for amusement there were always the 
Poets, the Shepherds, the Harlequins, 
the Follies, and the other Siilies. 
‘* Besides,”’ said she, “ you’ve nothing 
with which to reproach me. While 
you were away my heart never beat 
for anyone but you.” 

“No; but a dozen others have 
handled it and made a toy of it, and 
spoilt it,” said Pierrot. He raised his 
arm and flung far, far away into the 
purple dusk the heart that would never 
beat for anybody any more. 

And so the Black Pierrette re- 
gained her nickname of ‘* Without-a- 
Heart.” 
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A RANCH ON THE THAMES 


By ROBERT BARR 


HERE is a phrase current in the 
rural districts of the New 
England States, and Mr. W. D. 
Howells, in his charming novel, 

** The Lady of the Arostook,”’ causes 
his heroine to use it, much to the 
astonishment of two cultured young 
men from Boston when they met this 
beautiful girl. The phrase is, “* I want 
to know,” and it does not imply a 
desire for knowledge on the part of 
the speaker, as one might gather from 
its words, but is merely an exclama- 
tion, like “ Really!” or “ You don’t 
tell me so!’ Most New England 
phrases, and even many expressions 
that pass for slang,” have had their 


origin in old England, and perhaps 
in some parts of this country people 
may say “I want to know ”’ just as 
they do in the rough timber land of 
Maine. It is likely that the phrase 
originally meant what it says, and 
indicated the interest of the speaker, 
as who would say: “Go on; tell 
me; I want to know!” but in any 
case the expression is much more 
typical of America at the present 
time than of Great Britain. 

There seems to be an unquenchable 
thirst for information in America, 
which has no counterpart in this 
country, and yet books like Smiles’ 
‘* Self-Help,’ which we all used to 
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read when we were boys, gave dozens 
of instances where a desire for prac- 
tical learning led to fame and fortune. 
We read of the young boy who 
studied mathematics by the firelight 
when he was too poor to afford a 
candle, and capturing the germ of the 
steam-engine from the rattling lid of 
the tea-kettle. Magazines like the 
World’s Work, giving expert and 
practical explanations of various lines 
of activity, are tremendous successes 
in America, while in this country a 
magazine like the Rapid Review had 
to give up the struggle, although 
backed by all of Mr. Pearson’s energy 
and wealth. It. was a well-edited 
publication which gave articles by 
famous and expensive writers on 
topical subjects which they under- 
stood; yet the Editor, in the last 
number of the magazine, sadly con- 
fessed that he found no demand for 
that sort of thing in England. What 
the people wanted was fiction. 
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Every American magazine, even 
those dealing largely with _ stories 
short and long, devotes much of its 
space to informative articles showing 
how things are done; giving f 
particulars of wireless telegraphy, for 
instance, or accounts of the produc- 
tion of radium and other contribu- 
tions of great value to enquiring 
minds, dealing with the work of 
scientists and discoverers all over the 
world. 

Another instance which indicates 
the American’s insatiable desire for 
knowledge is the existence of the 
Correspondence Schools, which teach 
the boy on the farm, or the apprentice 
in a workshop, various useful profes- 
sions, all by letter. In the adver- 
tisement of one of these schools which 
I have before me, the institution 
offers to prepare you for a situation 
as book-keeper, stenographer, adver-- 
tisement writer, show-card writer, 
window trimmer, illustrator, chemist. 
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textile mills superintendent,  elec- 
trician, electrical engineer, mechanical 
draughtsman, telephone — engineer, 
electric lighting superintendent, me- 
chanical engineer, plumber and steam 
fitter, stationary engineer, civil en- 
gineer, building contractor, architec- 
tural draughtsman, architect, struc- 
tural engineer, banker, or mining 
engineer. The advertisement says, 
“You won’t be required to leave 
home. There will be no interruption 
in your work. There is no age limit. 
You won’t have to buy a single book. 
It makes no difference what you do 
or where you live. Lack of capital is 
no barrier. The only requirement is 
the ability to read and write.” 
Within the last few years these 
schools have grown enormously, and 
conduct an incredible amount of 
business. During my recent trip to 
the States I visited one of these 
mammoth colleges that have thou- 
sands of students, not one of whom is 
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visible. The school was housed in,a 
great structure that I estimated must 
contain as much space as our Houses 
of Parliament in London, and eve 
room was occupied ; the whole place 
humming with typewriters. The ori- 
ginator of this gigantic enterprise is 
still alive, and not yet an old man, 
and at the time the college was in- 
augurated edited a small local paper 
in the coal-mining regions. He was 
shocked to record the number of 
deaths that occurred among the 
miners through sheer ignorance, as, 
for instance, the lack of all know- 
ledge concerning carbonic acid gas, 
its qualities, and the simple methods 
by which its presence could be tested 
before it was made known by killing 
somebody. He started by giving free 
instruction to the miners on various 
things pertaining to their trade, and 
from that modest beginning has grown 
one of the largest, and most prosperous 
businesses in the world. 
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When the United States requires a 
new flag and new shield, as George 
Bernard Shaw suggested the other 
month, they should discard their Latin 
motto, “E pluribus unum,” and in- 
scribe, in good old New Englandese, 
“IT want to know.” 

Of course, if the desire to know does 
not exist in a country, the establish- 
ment of these magazines and schools 
would be impossible, but it needs no 
prophet to predict that if this kind of 
thing goes on for another twenty-five 
years ; if the strong young men on 
the farms and in the factories of 
America are eager for practical know- 
ledge, and if the young men of Eng- 
land are content to be “‘flannelled fools 
at the wicket, and muddied oafs at the 
goal,’ reading the trashy limerick 
weeklies, which the presses pour forth 
in millions, while the upper classes are 
wrangling over theological points in 
the recurring Education Bills, Bri- 
tain will be irretrievably left behind 
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in the race for opulence and efficiency, 
while the United States will win 
everything in sight. 

Recently, from all parts ot the 
Empire, there has filtered through to 
us the statement that the English- 
man from home is not liked. This 
has been stated in the newspapers, 
denied, and discussed. I think it will 
at once be admitted (by those who 
know) that the charge is true. Still, 
the Englishman is not disliked because 
he is an Englishman, but because he 
is an ignoramus, and not only an 
ignoramus, but a conceited one, who 
apparently doesn’t want to know. 
This country has been a going concern 
for a long time, and its inhabitants 
have rather got into grooves. Most 
men can do only one thing, and in 
factories, only part of one thing. In 
a flew country he must be able to do 
everything, or else go under. 

When I was a lad, I visited people 
who lived in a large and roomy log 
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house in the backwoods. The place 
was exceedingly comfortable, and we 
lived well, for there was plenty of 
venison, bear meat, wild turkey, and 
other game to be had for the shooting. 
The house had been built entirely 
with the axe by those who inhabited 
it, and was cut out of the surrounding 
forest. No deal boards could be had, 
for there was not a saw-mill within a 
hundred miles, nor a shop where any- 
thing might be bought. Instead of 
nails, things had to be put together 
with wooden pegs. There were no 
bricks within reach, and no machinery 
for making them, although there was 
excellent clay on the farm. The 
chimneys, then, were made of clay, 
and by reason of the roaring log fires, 
were soon hardened into one great 
brick. Every stick of furniture— 
bedsteads, chairs, tables, were 
fashioned with the axe out of the 
primeval forest. The floor was made 
of split logs, the cleft side smoothed 
as much as possible with the axe, 
and these logs placed bark-side down- 
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wards made a warm and solid floor. 
The people who lived in this log- 
house had come from the highlands of 
Scotland, and they had brought with 
them a hand-loom. Everything they 
wore was made from the wool of the 
sheep they were rearing, that was 
sheared, carded, dyed, spun and woven 
on the premises. Already these people 
were prosperous, with their land nsing 
in value every day. They were better 
housed and better fed than ever they 
had been in Scotland, and to-day they 
are rich, those that are left of them 
living in a palatial brick house that 
might be termed a mansion, built 
from the same bed of clay that had 
formerly furnished chimneys for the 
log house. 

The other day a writer in Canada 
sent to me the manuscript of a book, 
entitled “Letters of a Remittance 
Man to his Mother,”’ and I think when 
this book is published it will do much 
good in England. There is a chance 
it will be a great success, because 
running through it there is a genial 
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vein of humour that is delicious. I 
believe that Great Britain is the only 
country in the world that produces a 
remittance man. He is usually a 
young fellow of good family, often 
well educated so far as a public school 
and the university goes, admirably 
versed in the spending of money, but 
unable to make it. He is, therefore, 
sent to Canada, or Australia, or New 
Zealand, where a remittance is for- 
warded to him, say, once a month, 
and the remittance is usually pared 
down so small that it will just enable 
him to keep alive, but will not allow 
him to accumulate enough money to 
return. His accomplishments were 
summed up very accurately in a 
humorous poem, written about a 
hundred years ago. 


* At Trin. Col., Camb., which means in 

proper spelling 

Trinity College, Cambridge, there resided 

One Harry Dashington, a youth ex- 
celling 

In all the learnings commonly provided 

For those who choose that classic 
station 

For finishing their education. 

That is, he understood computing 
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The odds at any race or match. 

Was a dead hand at pigeon shooting. 

Could kick up rows, knock down the 
watch, 

Play truant or,the rake at random, 

Drink, tie cravats, and drive a tandem.” 


Now, a person who could acquire and 
practise such attainments at Cam- 
bridge might, if properly instructed 
somewhere else, learn a few useful 
activities which would stand him in 
good stead when he arrived in a new 
country. But the Cambridge man’s 
people merely buy him a kit which 
will cause joy and laughter when he 
reaches his destination, give him some 
pocket money, and tell him the rest 
will be sent on month by month by 
postal order, until he is able to fend 
for himself. 

This he rarely manages to do. 
Clothed in the latest London style, 
and enveloped in a beautiful conceit 
from Cambridge, he despises the 
people he meets out there, thinks 
they are uncouth, and of no class, 
while they, in turn, regard him as an 
incompetent cumberer of the earth. 

I was talking the other day to 
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Roger Pocock, founder of the Legion 
of Frontiersmen, on this subject, 
and J said it was a pity there was no 
place in England that I knew of, 
where a young man could get instruc- 
tion in the mode of life that he would 
meet when he emigrated. . It turned 
out that I was talking like a tender- 
foot, not knowing the resources of my 
own country, and on invitation from 
Mr. Pocock, I went up the Thames 
to Shepperton, and there was intro- 
duced to a real ranch near the banks 
of that classic river. I spent a happy 
day. It was like going to a Buffalo 
Bill show. Two men have acquired 
a section of land there, and they are 
running a real ranch in the quiet and 
beautiful Thames valley. There is 
nothing of the Piccadilly Hotel about 
the place, for the pupils live in tents 
in summer, and in bunk houses in the 
winter. They forage for themselves, 
and do their own cooking, and are 
expected to live exactly as they 
would if the ranch were in Australia 
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or in Canada, instead of being along- 
side Shepperton. 

The owners of this ranch, who are 
also the instructors, are Captain 
Morgan and Mr. E. ffrench. Captain 
Morgan belonged to the fourth batta- 
lion of the North Staffordshire Regi- 
ment, was an officer in the North-West 
Royal Mounted Police of Canada, 
probably the most efficient body of 
men in the world, who look after the 
peace of an Empire. He also saw 
service with the Rhodesia Horse, was 
staff-officer for transport in the Wes- 
tern Transvaal, General French’s staff 
officer for pack saddles, and for two 
years was administrator of No. 6 area 
in Cape Colony, so what he doesn’t 
know about pack saddles, horses, and 
transport isn’t worth knowing. 

E. ffrench belonged to the Royal 
Field Artillery, is a horse-breaker and 
a stockman who was cattle and sheep 
station manager in New South Wales 
and Western Australia. 

Now, although the Canadian and 
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the Australian thinks he knows it all, 
this new school is likely to teach both 
of them something new. Here, con- 
centrated in England, are the various 
features of the various colonies, and 
one colony is usually unacquainted 
with the equipment of the other. For 
example, there is that terrible weapon, 
the stock-whip of Australia, which is 
entirely unknown in Canada, or on 
the western ranches of the United 
States. It is a fearful instrument, 
with a lash eighteen feet long, and a 
very short, stout handle. Experi- 
menting, I found I could do nothing 
with it, except. tangle myself up until 
I had to call for help, but Mr. ffrench 
can make it sing like a fiddle, and do 
more things than you would believe 
if I told you of them. He can cause 
it to whisper through the air like the 
western wind in a pine forest, or send 
forth a series of deafening reports like 
a Maxim gun. He can fleck a fly off 
a horse twenty feet away, and the 
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horse will never know what has hap- 
pened, or he can cut that horse to the 
bone if he chooses to do so. That 
long lash seems to obey his thoughts 
as well as his actions, and, in the 
hands of a man skilled to use it, the 
Australian whip is as effective as an 
American lasso. In my presence he 
darted the lash like a hissing snake at 
a man, andin a flash the end of it had 
whirled three or four times round the 
man’s legs, then, with a jerk of the 
stock the feet flew out, and the man 
was lying on his back breathless and 
bound. If the Australians ever in- 
vade this country with these whips, 
there will be no use of us climbing 
trees, for they can pick us off like 
ripe fruit. I am sure that if Mr. 
ffrench drove a hansom cab down 
Piccadilly, flourishing this whip, and 
lassoed a Cabinet Minister or two by 
the legs, the British Government 
would treat Australia ever afterwards 
with great respect. All the police in 
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London could do nothing against a 
man who used that effective whip. 

Mr. ffrench can do so many things 
with a galloping horse that he makes 
a circus seem like a funeral pro- 
cession. To see him come galloping 
across the ranch on horseback, spring 
from the animal while it is going at 
full speed, and then, with a twist of 
the bridle, turn the animal over on its 
back, is rather startling. 

Captain Morgan is a calm, reserved 
man who has invented the most 
notable and efficient pack-saddle that 
the world has ever seen. It is built of 
steel tubing, something like a bicycle. 
Pads are packed inside to fit the 
horse’s back, then on top of it can 
be piled boxes, bales and barrels and 
what-not. The tying of the knots in 
the ropes is a thing of beauty and a 
joy forever. When time for camping- 
out comes, the whole pack can be 
taken off the horse without disturbing 
the cords that bind it. 

But the most amazing thing I ever 
saw was the transformation of two 
pack-saddles into a canoe, or, rather, 
a craft that looked something like a 
barge, with rowlocks and everything 
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complete. This boat will hold three 
persons with safety, and also a lot of 
luggage. The iron tubing of the 
pack-saddle fit into each other, form- 
ing the framework. This is then 
covered with canvas, and within 'ten 
minutes of being taken from the 
horse’s back, this vessel was afloat on 
the placid Thames, with two grown- 
up persons aboard. 

Among the subjects taught at the 
Imperial School of Colonial Instruc- 
tion, are : Axe-work, bush-craft, bush- 
doctoring, bush-carpentering, black- 
smithing, butchering, boxing, cattle- 
management, camp cooking, direc- 
tion, fencing (the building of fences), 
horsemanship, &c., mechanism (of the 
gun), mustering, packing and pack- 
boat (including the Morgan pack- 
saddle and methods), riding in all 
branches, scouting (General Baden- 
Powell’s methods), signs, shooting 
(rifle, revolver, and shotgun), shoeing 
(hot and cold), saddlery, stockwhip 
(Australian), stock (lectures on), sheep, 
transport in all horse and mule 
branches, tracking, elementary veteri- 
nary work, yarding and yard-building, 
well and shaft sinking, &c., &c. 
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By MYALL BLACK 


Far country that mine eyes have never seen, 
I see thee, dear to Northern bards of song ; 
’Thralled by their magic ballads, dream I on 

From then till now and o’er the space between, 

Through scene and change adown the great Has Been ; 
Their pictures thrown in stately silhouette 
Against a dawning sky of vague regret, 

On thy fair snows and ’gainst thy fields of green. 


I hear thy chirping birds in hedge and lane, - 
Thy sky-larks singing in the topmost skies, 

Thy brooks’ sweet music and thy whisp’ring grain ; 
Ay, all these joys fill full my ears and eyes 

With wonderment of things sublime and grand, 

O, happy hearts must people such a land ! 
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SYNOPSIS : 
wife, whom he has not seen for ‘five years. 
where he left her. 


powers produce some trouble for Mitch on the way. 


Henry Mitch, deciding to retive from a seafaring life, 
He starts to walk from the sea to Ringford, the village 


He carries with him a parrot as a peace-offering, whose lively conversational 
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determines to find his 


In one of his adventures he learns that con- 


siderable ‘loot lies hidden in the vicinity of Ringford. He has no certain knowledge of its exact 


locality, but that it 7s concealed in one of three places. 


Mitch, on his journev, has become friendly 


with Boler Mitey, and together they are bent on discovering the treasure. 


CHAPTER IV. 

EITHER of the loot hunters 
being professional criminals, 
they entered Ringford with 
a slightly furtive air and 

an undecided gait. Mr. Mitch’s pro- 
gress, indeed, might have been called, 
in perfect truth, an undisguised slink. 

They passed down the long, strag- 
gling main—and only—street of the 
village in silence until there shouldered 
out of the shadows before them the 
square bulk of the Wesleyan Chapel. 
Instinctively they stopped, staring 
at it. Their eyes moved simul- 
taneously as the same thought struck 
them. 

‘Funny sort of place to bury silver 
in,” they. whispered, to; each other, 
and grinned in the dark. 
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,’ added Boler with 
they moved 


“* >Owever 
a meaning sigh, as 
along. 

“There ain’t much _ silver—nor 
copper neither—goes in there as iver 
comes out—leastways, to the people 
what puts it in the dish on Sundays. 
She used to make me go there twice 
a Sunday—lumme !”’ said Mr. Mitch, 
wanly. 

Boler deftly humped his shoulders 
without taking his hands from his 
pockets. 

‘““T ken mention some silver what’s 
comin’ out of it thunderin’ soon—if 
it was ever there,”’ he said in a hard 
voice. 

Down the street a fan of cheerful 
yellow light stretched across the 
road from an open doorway, and a 
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‘sound of laughter came up to the 
wayfarers. : 

“That’s the Westley Inn,” drolled 
Mr. Mitch, swallowing. Boler rat- 
tled a few coppers in his pocket. 

‘** Good,” said he, ‘* come on. We'll 
’ave a look at it. Seems a niceish 
place from ’ere.”’ 

They entered the Inn, Mr. Mitch 
with an unnecessarily defiant air, and 
ordered beer, and bread and cheese. 
The landlord— 
he was new to 
Henry— served 
them, favoured 
them with a 
searching look, — | i CMF, 
tested the shil- +e yyy. 
ling Mr. Mitch © {Il ph 
put down, and, jp) tet 
apparently only 
half satisfied, 
thanked them 
perfunctorily 
and went on 
with the con- 
versation with 
the other cus- 
tomers where 
he had left off. 

The comrades 
bore their food 
to a corner and 
ate in silence, 
listening. Evi- 
dently the com- 


pany was dis- 

cussing some- 

one of the vil- — «*rnaz’s wesryy,’ sai mirc, 
lage. 


‘“ Ves,” said a wizened man in the 
corner (the reader will be spared the 
real Hampshire dialect), “‘she’s a 
terror! You can say one thing or 
you can say t’other thing, but when 
all’s said, she’s a oly terror!” 

Every man in that stolid company 
nodded solemnly. 

‘“‘T don’t care ’00 ’ears me say so!” 
said the wizened man, aggressively. 


isaloto’ money!” | 
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Mr. Mitch had pricked up his ears 
when he heard the tense summing-up 
of some woman unknown, to which 
the shrunken one had given utterance. 

A burly man in a corner that was 
much too small for him, spoke with 
a remote resemblance to an ox 
chewing the cud. 

“But she’s worth two thousand 
pound! And two thousand pound 


“A powerful 
lot!’ the mur- 
mur ran round 
the circle, led 
by the landlord 
—a strong- 
faced man with 
the appearance 
of a prize- 
fighter. 

“*Hee ! hee!” 
went an old, a 
very old man, 


VW who sat in a 
setaled 1 high - backed 
2 chair holding 


his hands out 
to the fireless 
grate from 
sheer force of 


) 
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habit. ‘“Idan- 
gled of ’er on me 
knee! Thirty- 


five year ago I 
dangled of ’er 
on me_ knee! 
Well, well, to 
think of Sarah 
’Opley bein’ 
thousand pound of 


‘WHAT AN ’OUSE! IF IT IS 
BURIED THERE ——?’”’ 


left two 
money!” § 
Boler Mitey turned instinctively 
to Mr. Mitch. But he was too late. 
Judging by the manner in which he 
was choking and strangling, that 
individual had swallowed a newly- 
bitten mouthful very much “the 
wrong way.’ His “remarkable 
cheerful”? eyes were bulging out of 
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his head, and his face was of a deep 
terra-cotta tint. 

‘Ear that ?’’ breathed Boler, like 
a drowning man clutching at wet 
sand. 

Mitch nodded lamentably. 

‘“‘Gorlumme !”’ he said faintly, and 
coughed, and coughed, and coughed. 

Boler hastily ordered another pot 
of ale, to distract,as much as lay in 
his power, the attention that the 
breathless Mitch was drawing upon 
them. Gradually the coughing sub- 
sided, and the comrades went silently 
on with their feeding, their ears 
spread, as it were like mainsails, to 
catch the littlest remark concerning 
the amazing inheritance of Sarah 


Hopley. For Sarah was Arthur Hop- . 


ley’s, that is Mr. Henry Mitch’s, wife. 

““W’y, she wos once a liddle bit 
of a thing,’’ this was the very old 
man, in accents of the utmost sur- 
prise, “‘a liddle bit of a slip of a 
thing. And now she’s worth two 
thousan’ poun’—a liddle bit of a 
thing like she wos.” 

‘“ Wonder wot pore Arthur would 
say if ’e knowed about it,” said the 
burly man. 

‘Arthur ’Opley wot deserted ’er ° 
Oh, ’e’d be ’ome agin as quick as the 
next train ’ud carry ’im from wherever 
"e wos when ’e ’eard the news!” 
said the wizened one sourly—he who 
had spoken first after the silver- 
seekers’ entry. 

** No, ’e wouldnt, neither /”’ 

Even Boler found it difficult to 
recognise the angry voice that lashed 
out across the bar. Everybody 
turned and stared helplessly at Mr. 
Mitch, who had spoken. 

“No, ’e wouldn’t ’ave took no 
train back fer no two thousand 
pound! ’E was not that sort of 
man, not Arthur ’Opley wasn’t!” 
said Henry, savagely. Nobody 
seemed inclined to answer. They 
only stared more helplessly than 
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ever—until at last the hard-faced 
landlord said, drily. 

“Why not?” 

Henry hesitated for a second only. 

“Why not! ’Cos ’e’s dead / There 
aint no Arthur ’Opley now—’e’s 
dead! That’s why not! ’E’s 
drowned and under water, that’s 
where ’e is. ’E was a mate of mine, 
and ’e went overboard in S’int 
George’s Channel, and there ’e lies 
to this day. “Im/ ’E! ’e wouldn’t 
come back spongin’ on no woman, 
’e wouldn’t, not if ’e was alive se 
Here the rocket-like flight of fancy 
failed him, and he ended haltingly. 
“°E was content with wot ’e earned, 
and ’e was—all ‘night !”’ 

The burly man in the corner 
growled in a friendly fashion. 

*“ Right—that’s right. ’Opley wos 
all right if she ’ad let ’im alone. I 
can’t seem to see ’im spongin’ on no 
woman, some’ow. And _ so _ ’e’s 
drowned, is ’e, Mister? ’°Ow wos ’e 
drowned ? ” 

“Fell overboard,”’ said Mr. Mitch, 
suddertfly cautious. “We flung ’im 
a life-belt—but we was too late. 
°E’d sunk for the last time. We was 
all very much surprised at ’im. It 
was rainin’ at the time, I kin mind.”’ 
Henry was growing warm and ner- 
vous, and something in his eye warned 
Boler that the little man was getting 
out of his depth. So the self-pos- 
sessed and blasé Mitey rose, with a 
vague apology to the company. 

“Sorry, gentlemen—me and my 
mate must be movin’. ’Ope to see 
you some other time.” He slouched 
to the door, Mr. Mitch at his heels. 

‘“‘Good-night, gentlemen t ”’ 

Before the company had time to 
protest or to offer bribes in the shape 
of further refreshment, another cus- 
tomer arrived. This was a _ keen- 
eyed, lean-faced, youngish man, wear- 
ing breeches and gaiters. He looked 
intently at Mr. Mitch as he entered— 
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or was it Mitch’s imagination? He 
seemed to be popular, to judge by 
the chorus of “’D evenin’s”’ which 
greeted him, and under cover of 
which the silver-seekers vanished un- 
ostentatiously round the doorpost. 

“That’s one of the sharpest chaps 
in Ringford,”’ whispered Mitch feebly, 
as they moved off down the street. 
He passed the end of his coat-sleeves 
across his perspiring brow. ‘‘ Name 
o Riley—Perry Riley—kind of a 
hoss-dealer. Lumme, Boler, I 
thought ’e knew me!”’ 

‘Well, as long as ’e don’t know 
what we're after, it don’t much 
matter,’ said Mr. Mitey. “ You’re 
dead! I don’t Ss’ pose ’e did, though. 
Where we goin’ to sleep to-night ? 
You ought to know a good barn 
somewhere.” 

Henry grinned, cheerful enough 
now that he was relieved of the 
necessity of swiftly inventing facts 
concerning his own _ unfortunate 
death. ‘ 

“IT know the very place,” he 
jee gaily. “Come along with 


They turned off into a dark lane, 
half-avenued with big, rocking elms 
and stepped out briskly, neither 
noticing a figure that followed them 
on tiptoe some distance behind. 
They proceeded in silence for about 
five hundred yards, and then, as they 
turned slightly to the right, clearing 
the corner of a plantation of young 
firs, there;swung into sight_a huge 
house that,;was built upon a little 
hill a furlong away from the road. 
It blazed with lights, and might have 
been a hydropathic establishment or 
a big golfing hotel at the hour when 
people are dressing for dinner. 


“That's Westlynn!” said Mr. 
Mitch, at Boler’s elbow. “ What an 
-ouse !’ with an awed chuckle. “ If 
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it zs buried there 
A hound began to bay deeply some- 
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where at the back of the big house, 
and he was joined by others. It came 
down to the ragged pair as they stood 
watching, and it sounded ominous 
and menacing, and hinted of peril 
and dangerous things. 

““Thems ’is ’ounds. Great Danes 
—’arlequin Great Danes. they calls 
’em. I’d almost forgot ’em. ’E 
keeps a lot of ’ounds. "Ark to 
’em—Gorlumme, Boler, ’ark to’em ! ”’ 
twittered Mitch. “If it ¢s buried 
there——”’ 

Boler looked over his shoulder, 
his hands in his pockets, as ever. 

“If it was buried in ’ell, I'd ’ave 
a cut at it,” he said, roughly, for the 
deep notes of the hounds had vibrated 
his heart strings. And, indeed, the 
man must not be troubled with any 
sort of nerves who can stand with an 
ill conscience in eerie moonlight under 
ghostly whispering trees, and listen 
unthrilled to a chorus of great, 
powerful, deep-chested dogs. Par- 
ticularly if those same dogs are. 
guarding a place upon which he has 
designs 

Mitch thought of the man who had 
hinted that Arthur Hopley would 
have sponged upon his wife, and his 
hand closed upon Boler’s arms. 

““Me, too!” he said in a starved 
whisper, his face showing white. 
‘** Me, too!” 

They moved on again, and pre- 
sently they came to a coach drive, 
shut in on both sides by thick, dark 
rhododendron hedges, and barred by 
a huge iron gate, expensively wrought 
in a curious pattern. Here they 
stopped again, staring up the gravelled 
moonlit drive, the clamour of the 
disturbed hounds in their ears. 

“ S’posin’ we go up it a liddle way,” 
suggested Boler, “and ’ave a look 
round !”’ 

Mr. Mitch did not hesitate. 

“Tf itll do any good. Seems to 
ne———"" 
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‘**'E WOULDNT IF ’E WAS ALIVE,’” 


He stopped swiftly, for a man came 
leisurely round a corner of the drive 
smoking acigar. At his heels padded 
two huge, loose-limbed dogs. Boler 
made as though to move on down 
the lane, but his comrade stopped 
him with a whisper. 

“Don’t ’urry,” he said, “or the 
dogs’ll start for us, mebbe!”’ 

They waited while the man ap- 
proached. He touched a button in 
one of the big gate pillars, and the 
gates swung silently back, evidently 
electrically manipulated. 

He looked keenly at the two white- 
faced, ill-fed watchers and stopped, 
rolling his cigar into a corner of his 
mouth, and his dappled attendants 
came softly up to the two, sniffing 
at them. 

‘What are you doing here, eh ?”’ 
said the man, sharply. His voice 
was harsh and brutal, and went 
badly with the superbly cut dress 
suit and the hot flame of a magnificent 
diamond in his shirt front. 


Mr. Mitch spread out his hands in 
a nervous, deprecatory gesture. 

Nothin’, sir!’ he said hastily. 

Boler’s eyes glittered a little. 

‘* We was wonderin’ whether it was 
any good our goin’ up to the ’ouse 
and askin’ for somethin’ worth ’avin’,”’ 
he said deliberately. “‘ Not tup- 
pence—but five shillin’s. Somethin’ 
a man can feel it’s worth while takin’ 
out of ’is pocket and lookin’ at.” 

The man—he was ruggedly hand- 
some, in the bearded style, and 
looked tremendously powerful— 
laughed drily. 

“You've got a devil of a cheek,” 
he said. ‘“‘ You’d be afraid of the 
dogs.” 

Boler shook his head, stubbornly. 

‘A ’ungry man is more afraid of 
is own “unger than any man’s 
dogs,” said he. The man laughed 
again and spoke to one of the dogs. 
h..“* Look at him, Jane.”’ 

Jane, a wonderful harlequin Great 
Dane, stiffened before Boler, and 
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looked steadily up into his eyes. 
But Boler stared back not less 
steadily. The haggard beast growled 
in her throat—it vibrated queerly 
through the moonlight—and Boler 
whitened a little. But he stood his 
ground, and Mr. Mitch looked on 
nervously. Then the man—he was 
Burton Crail, the millionaire of whom 
Canary Wing had spoken—laughed 
for the third time. | 

“You've got nerve, tramp,” he 
said, “or else you’re crazy. Man, 
she would tear you if I whispered one 
word! Hungry, are you? Here, 
then—give your pal what you reckon 
he’s worth—and, say, don’t let me 
catch you hanging round here again. 
Understand what I mean?” 

He handed a half-sovereign, with 
no grace nor kindliness nor sympathy, 
and strolled away. The silver-seekers 
looked after him, strangely. 

‘“That’s the ’ardest man [ve iver 
seen in me life,”’ said Boler. ‘ That’s 
the sort of man that niver dies a 
natural death. Mitchy, ’e’s danger- 
ous—even ’is play is dangerous, and 
’*Eaven help any man ’e wants to ’arm. 
Mate, I’m afraid of ’im, and that’s 
the truth, and I ain’t ashamed of it. 
Any man might be afraid of ’im 
and not be ashamed. I done that 
becos I thought ’e might send us 
along to the servants ’all and ’ave 
some grub. I thought we might ’ave 
a glimpse roun’. But ’e ain’t that 
sort—’e don’t think for people. ’E’s 
the sort that ses, °’Ere’s ’alf-a-quid— 
vo to the devil for all I care!’ ” 

‘But s’posin’ the silver’s buried 
in ’is ’ouse ?”’ said Mitch joylessly. 
“What then ?” 

“© Oh, then we've got to get it out,” 
answered Boler, and they shambled 
on down the lane. 

A quarter later they were sprawling 
comfortably in the straw which half- 
filled the barn of one George Collins, 
farmer, who would probably have 
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fainted could he have seen the airy 
carelessness with which they puffed 
steadily at their pipes. 

‘““And now,” said’ Boler, yawning 
comfortably, “and now let’s map 
things out.” 

Then a figure—slimly built, wear- 
ing riding breeches—spoke drily from 
where he stood in the doorway, black 
against the moonlight in the empty 
cattle yard outside. 

“Good evening, Arthur—Arthur 
How are you? Glad to 
see you're back again—safe and 
sound. You haven’t forgotten me, 
surely—you haven’t forgotten Perry 
Riley !'”’ 

‘What did I say ?”’ groaned Mr. 
Mitch. ‘“ What did I tell you?” 


. CHAPTER V. 

Perry advanced easily into the 
barn, extending his hand to Mr. 
Mitch with the utmost friendliness. 
The long-lost one glanced furtively 
at their visitor and suffered his own 
nerveless hand to be shaken at some 


length. 
‘Well, this is a very pleasant sur- 
prise, Arthur!” said Perry, in a 


pleased voice. “ Why, they told me 
back at the ‘ Westley Inn’ that you 
were dead—been drowned or some- 
thing or other. I’d hardly got inside 
before they began to tell me about it. 
But I thought to myself, ‘ Arthur 
Hopley drowned in St. George’s 
Channel! Not he. If that wasn’t 
Arthur himself that I saw going out 
with a friend of his, you can call me 
no judge of a horse!’ And so I 
followed you and here you are. . Well, 
how are you, old man? Only the 
other day I was talking to your poor 
wife about you.” 

Mitch moved his hands feebly. 

*“’Ow is she?” he said, without 
interest. 

“Oh, pretty well—pretty well. 
She pined a little bit when you went 
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away, but she bore up all right other- 
wise. She seemed as much annoyed 
about you going as anything else. 
But she’ll settle down now, all right. 
You’ll come as a sort of surprise- 
packet to her, I expect.”’ 

There was a strained silence for a 
fewmoments. Then Mr. Mitch pulled 
himself together. 

‘Well, Perry,” he said, “I don’t 
know as I want to surprise ’er—to 
tell the truth. She wasn’t never 
very fond of bein’ surprised. 

“Oh, PIl break it gently to her, 
old man,” volunteered Mr. Riley, 
taking a seat on a _ bundle of 
straw. “You leave it to me—I’ll 
see that it doesn’t come to her as a 
shock.” 

Mitch grinned wryly. 

“It’s kind of you, Perry, to be so 
thoughtful for me, and I ain’t the 
man to fergit it. But this is a delekit 
family sort of matter, and I’d sooner 
tend to it in me own fashion.” 

**You don’t want me to tell her, 
then ?” Mr. Riley seemed surprised. 

‘* No, I don’t, and that’s a fact!’ 

“Oh, all right. As you like, 
Arthur.’”’ There was another silence. 

Perry it was who broke it this 
time. 

““She’s just come into two thou- 
sand pound!” he said, casually. 
But Mr. Mitch was prepared for it, 
and exhibited no astonishment. 

**Oh, ’as she?” he commented, 


indifferently. ‘‘ Lot o’ money.” 
“What!” Perry was astonished 
now 


“Lot o’ money.”? Mitchy actually 
yawned. The horsedealer looked at 
Mitch and then at Boler, who was 
apparently too uninterested to make 
a comment, then at the moonlit yard 
outside, and finally turned his amazed 
stare back to Mitch. 

“Well, this takes it!’ he said, 
almost reverently. “TI tell you she— 
your missis—has had two thousand 
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pound left her—quids—jimmy o’gob- | 
lins—thick’uns! Two thousand!” 

He waited for it to sink in. 

“*QOh,”’ said Mr. Mitch, with superb 
carelessness. ““Gotamatch?” Per 
Riley handed over his matches, dully. 

‘““Haven’t you got anything better 
to say than, ‘Oh! got a match?’ 
It’s a fortune,”’ he cried. 

‘* She’s welcome to it, for all I care. 
Made much difference to ’er ? Swelled 
"er ’ead up at all?” 

‘* Swelled her head up!”’ said Mr. 
Riley, with sudden bitterness. ‘ Well, 
if it goes on swelling much more it'll 
want two parishes the size of Ringford 


to hold it. And she was bad enough 
before.” 
Mr. Mitch looked curiously at 


Perry. 

“Well, if she’s got a position to 
keep up ” he said vaguely. Thenhe 
grinned with heart-winning frankness. 

‘“Lumme, Perry, she must be a 
terror. And you wants to tell ’er 
I’m come back. Well, look ’ere, I 
don’t want ’er to know. She thinks 
I’m dead—or she soon will—and she’s 
very well provided for. Let me be 
dead. On’y you knows I ain’t, and 
I never done you no ’arm. I don’t 
want ’er two thousand—none of it— 
not a ha’p’ny. I shall only be in the 
villidge a liddle while, and then I 
shall sling off out of it, and nobody 
"ll be any the wiser. There’s no call 
to tell *er—it wouldn’t be no favour 
to ’er to go and say, *‘ Gorlumme, wot 
d’yer think’s ’appened? Arthur’s 
come back with a man name o’ Mitey, 
and there they be, the pair of ’em, 
a-roostin’ in the straw up in old 
Collins’s barn!’ It wouldn’t do you 
no good and it’d do me ’arm.”’ 

‘“T don’t know, though,”’ demurred 
Mr. Riley. “I don’t know so much 
about that. I’ve got special reasons 
for doing Mrs. Hopley a good turn. 
Special and private.” He glanced at 
Boler. 
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‘Oh, he’s my partner. . Don’t mind 
about ’im,’”’ said’ Mitch, feverishly. 
‘““What’s yer reasons? I thought 
you wos after somethin’ when you 
come in ’ere. What you after, now ?”’ 
“Your niece—Katie,” said Perry, 
coolly. Mr. Mitch opened his eyes. 
“What! A liddle, long-legged bit 
of a girl like ’er—’air down ’er back ? ” 

The horsedealer frowned. 

*“ You’ve been away from home for 
three years, old man, and it hasn’t 
improved your way of speaking. 
Katie is three years older than when 
you saw her last, and, you take it 
from me, she’s grown into the 
smartest and best-looking girl in 
Ringford! ‘Yes, yourniece. Arthur,” 
went on Mr. Riley, with slightly 
fatuous solemnity; “‘ you mark my 
words, the man who gets her gets the 
best girl in the world bar none. As 
_dainty and neat and haughty—where 
on earth she got her ways and man- 
ners I can’t think.” ) 

“She got ’em from them as ’ad 
charge of ’er bringin’ up, I s’pose,” 
said Mitch, stiffly. 

“Well, wherever she got ’em, I 
want to marry her.” 

“Why don’t you, then?” asked 
- Mitch. 

“Why? Your missis‘Jwon’t let 
her, that’s why!” said Perry, im- 
patiently. ‘“‘ And it seems to me that 
if I could restore her husband to her 
she might come round.” Mitchy 
jumped up and put his hand on 
Perry’s arm. 

“Don’t you go and do nothin’ of 
the sort, Perry. You'll ruin your 
chances if you do that!” he said 
earnestly. 

¢¢ How ? 39 
Perry. 

““T dunno jest exactly how. It’s 
a kind of instinct I’ve got,”’ explained 
Mitch, weakly. “‘ I’m sure of it.” 
His love must have dulled his 
natural sharpness, for Mr. Riley 


queried the puzzled 
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allowed the explanation to pass. A 
man in love you may lead on a cobweb, 
if you make him nervous about his 
chances. 

_ “Why do Sarah object to ye, 
Perry ?”’ continued Mitch. 

“© Oh, I don’t know. Because I was 
fool enough to stick up for you a year 
or two ago when she was running 
you down. I[ got in an answer or 
two that made her look small. She'd 
been coming it rather strong about 
you and it didn’t seem quite square 
to you, somehow. It was at a party. 
And she hates the sight of me.” 

‘“’Qw about Katie ?” 

‘Oh, well, she doesn’t,” said Mr. 
Riley, a shade self-consciously. 

Well, I dunno. What’d you do, 
Boler ? ”’ 

Boler desisted from picking his 
teeth with a straw, and applied one. 
word to the situation—one word only. 

“ Slope /”? said Boler, and selected 
another straw. 

“Vek, that’s it. The very idea!”’ 
Mr. Mitch already saw his only 
danger of being reclaimed safely out 
of the way. “Slope with ’er!” 
But Mr. Riley had other views. 

‘* Not me,” he declared. ‘If I’m 
going to marry her I'll marry her in 
the face of all Ringford and forty 
Sarah Hopleys. However, it’s late. 
I’m off. Tl keep quiet about you 
until I see you again, Arthur——’”’ 

*“°*Enery, please—’Enery Mitch.” 

‘Henry, then. Well, good-night!”’ 

At the barn door he paused. 

““What the dickens made you 
come back again if you didn’t want 
to be recognised?” he asked, 
puzzled. 

‘*Oh, I dunno—sort of cravin’ to 
see the old place agin,” said Mr. 
Mitch, carelessly, from out of the 
shadows. 

Ten minutes later there was no 
sound in the barn but the strenuous 
sound of the loot-hunters’ slumbers. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
In the early dawn Boler produced 


a greyish slab of bread, the butt 


end of a pound of cheese, and a 
brace of Spanish onions from the 
sack-like carryall—their only bag- 
gage—and they breakfasted. Then 
they evacuated the barn and sat on 
a bank close by airing themselves in 
the sun and seeking further nourish- 
ment from their pipes. 
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***SLOPE WITH 'ER!’ 


‘ “ Well,” said Boler, after a dreamy 
pause, “’ere’s w’ere we begins, I 
s’pose. Now, fust of all, what’s the 
arrangement—’alves, I s’pose ?”’ 
“Thirds! A third for you, a third 
for me, an’ a third for Canary Wing. 
Damme, it sounds like poetry!” 
said Mr. Mitch, gaily. “It’s safer. 
"E’s a terror, reely. ’E’s next door 
to committin’ murder. ’E’s served 
so long in jail it don’t much matter 
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to ’im, whether ’e’s ’ung or not, unless 
*e can make sure of a good and easy 
time when ’e comes out.”’ 

Boler nodded. “Allright. Thirds. 
We’ll have an agreement to it bimeby. 
We'll draw it up down at the Inn 
later on. Now, this silver’s buried 
in one out of three places, them bein’ 
the Westley Inn, the Wesleyan chapel, 
and .that.¥’ard man Crail’g place, 
‘Westlynn.’, Wot’s youridee, Mitchy? 
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BUT MR, RILEY HAD OTHER VIEWS,” 


I got mine, but let’s ’ear yours fust, 
as you knows the villidge.”’ 

Mitch screwed up his eyes. 

Well, I reckon we oughter work 
"em one be one, keepin’ a eye on 
tvothers at the same time,” he said, 
lucidly. ‘‘ And it seems to me the 
likeliest place to start on is the pub.” 

“That sounds all right, but ’ow 
are we goin’ to live while we’re doin’ 
it ?”’ asked Boler. ‘‘ Now, my idee’s 
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this. One of us ought to ’ang about 
the pub ’elping sort of casual in the 
stable yard and that—lendin’ a ’and 
with the ’arness, cleanin’ and muckin’ 
out the hoss boxes. You gits into 
their confidence be doin’ that, and if 
you're ’andy, sooner or later you gets 
ajobreglar. Y’see, nine times out of 
ten they wants ’elp when the brewer 
comes raund for empties—gettin’ ’em 
out of the cellar and that, and that'll 
give one of us a rare chance of ’avin’ 
a good look round every now and 
then. If the silver’s buried in that 
pub it’s pretty sure to be buried 
down in the cellar. Well, one of us 
got to do that ontil somethin’ better 
crops up. And it seems to me that 
about the best thing for t’other to do 
is to try and get a job up at ‘ Westlynn’ 
’elpin’ in the kennels, or anywhere, 
fora start. Then the dogs’ll git used 
to ’im, and ’e might be able to ’ave 
a look ’ow the land Jays up there, too. 
That leaves us the chapel to ’tend to, 
and that’s the job I don’t much fancy. 
Why not, thinks you? Well, one of 
us got to be converted—be religious 
and tem’prance and all that. I ain’t 
a narrer-minded man, but, lumme, 
life’s too short to be a Nonconformist 
very long. But onless you or me is 
one for a time, we ain’t goin’ to git 
much chance of ’angin’ round the 
vestry, and seein’ wot things looks 
like. It didn’t ought to take long to 
sum up that chapel, and then we 
shall see. Them’s my plans, old man, 
and onless you got better ones we'd 
better see about it.” 

Mr. Mitch considered the scheme, 
and saw that it was beautiful. He 
could already picture himself helping 
in the cellar work at the ‘‘ Westley 
Inn.” 

“A wonderful good plan, Boler— 
wonderful good. You've got a ’ead- 
piece on you. It couldn’t be bet- 
tered. And now, ’ow do we divide 
it?’ he asked, delicately. 
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Boler coughed, looking worried. 

‘Well, I knows what we ought to 
do,” he said. “J ought to git the 
job at ‘ Westlynn ’—because I think 
Ican. Y’see, I ain’t afraid of dogs— 
niver was—and I reckon I can con- 
vince Crail of it pretty easy, too. 
’°E’d be likelier to take me on than ’e 
would you,meanin’ no offence, Mitchy, 
of course. But the one ’oo works at 
*Westlynn’ as got to be the temper- 
ance one likewise, for t’other can’t 
make out ’e’s temperance if ’e’s 
’angin’ round a pub all the week!” 

Against his will Mr. Mitch’s face 
brightened. “Yes, it’s your job 
reely, Boler. It’s onlucky for yer, 
but you’re a better acter than what 


I am! And it’d be dangerous for 
me, aS my missis goes to chapel 
reglar. 


Boler looked gloomier than ever. 

“Yes, but it might lead to bad 
feelin’ between us, old man. One 
with a job all ’oliday and t’other with 
ajoballwork. I’ve thought of that, 
too. The fairest way’s the best way, 
and it seems to me that we ought to 
play for it.” He produced a _ be- 
thumbed pack of cards from the carry- 
all and mournfully watched all the 
radiance die out of Mitch’s face. 

“It’s only fair!” he said. 

‘““Fair and square,” agreed Mr. 
Mitch with an effort. 

Boler shuffled the cards. 

‘‘ What shall it be, old man? ” 
he said genially, and a ray of hope 
illumined Mr. Mitch’s eye. 

‘“‘Nap. Three games. Best out 
of three games.” Mitchy was good 
at ‘‘ Nap ” and usually lucky. 

““Napitis. Cut for deal, Mitchy ? 
Lowest deals.” 

Mr. Mitch cut the cards with ex- 
ceeding care. He got the three of 
spades. Boler did better with the 
Jack of diamonds, and Henry dealt. 

‘Your call, Boler.” 

“Try three!” 
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‘“Go on, then,’ breathed Mitch, 
turning white. 

Boler played the nine of clubs; 
Mitchy downed it with the king, and 
took the trick, leading an ace of 
hearts. Boler trumped with the 
deuce of clubs, and led a queen of 
spades. She stood by him, for his 
opponent played a ten of the same 
suit. Two to Boler who led again 
with the nine of spades. Mitchy 
put the Jack on it with a thud. 
Two all! Henry whacked down 
the queen of trumps with a yell, 
but Boler dropped the ace on it and 
threw a faint grin into the bar- 
gain. 

‘Blast !”? went Mr. Mitch. 

One game to Boler—and his own 
deal. This was a tame game.’ Mitch 
called three, and got every trick. 

One gameeach. Mitchy was tremb- 
ling as he dealt for the third and 
deciding game. 

Boler got excited as he looked at 
his hand. He hesitated a second. 
then “ Four!” he said. 

‘Nap! QP go the bloomin’ lot,” 
cried Mr. Mitch. 

He played the ace of hearts. 

Boler softly put down the deuce. 

Mitch led the king of trumps. 

Boler played the nine. 

Mitch looked nervous and quietly 
put down the queen of hearts. 

Boler said ‘“‘Damn!” and cast 
out the Jack. 

Mitch dashed down the eight of 
trumps. 

Boler replied with the king of 
diamonds. 

Mitch shuddered and desperately 
put down the qucen of diamonds, his 
eyes bulging. 

Boler tried to smile, and let the 
useless ace of spades fall upon the 
diamond queen. 

Mitchy had won. 

* ?Ardluck, oldman!’ said Henry, 
totally unable to disguise his joy. 
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*“Can’t be ’elped,”’ grunted Boler. 
Then, after a forlorn pause : 

* Bloomin’ nice Nonconformist I 
shall look !”’ he said hysterically, and 
gathered up the cards. ‘“’Owever 
—'ere’s luck, partner!” 

“Luck it is, old man!” cried 
Henry, with enthusiasm. 
They shook hands. 


CHAPTER VII. 

“A third for you, a third for me, 
And a third for Can-aaa-ry Wing!” 
hummed Mr. Mitch, buoyantly, as 
they stepped out for the Westley Inn, 
where they looked to get hot coffee. 

Halfway there they came upon a 

very pretty girl, who was picking 
flowers. Her bicycle leaned against 
a gate. She was trim and dainty, 
and seemed pleased with the world 
in general, for she sang softly to 
herself as she fixed the flowers in her 
belt. She looked carelessly at the 
two adventurers as they passed, but 
almost instantly turned her gaze 
down the lane again from which 
direction came a sound of cantering 
hoofs. . 
Perry Riley, evidently exercising 
a young horse, turned the corner, 
passed them with a nod and pulled 
up at the gate. 

“What! Is she my niece ? Lum- 
me, she’s come on _ wonderful!” 
exclaimed Mr. Mitch, staring round. 
Even Boler seemed surprised. 

“Well, if your missis is in line 
with ’cr, old man, I’m blowed if I’d 
give much for your taste,” said he, 
ambiguously. 

Mitch grinned. 

You ’aven’t seen my missis yet,”’ 
he replied, meaningly. ‘‘ And you 
’"aven’t ’eard ’er talk yet. ‘Ello, 
’ere’s another early bird!” 

It was that hard man, Crail, enjoy- 
ing a stroll before breakfast. He 
was attended by the mighty Jane 
and a big, slate-coloured, prick-eared 
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beast that looked too large and 
truculant to be anywhere but behind 
bars. But Crail evidently had the 
pair of them well in hand, for they 
watched him always out of the 
corner of their eyes as they trotted 
alongside. The millionaire seemed 
to be in a good temper, for he stopped 
at sight of the silver-seekers. 

“You two slinkums, again!’ he 
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said, in his harsh, loud American 
voice, “You're thunderin’ near 
where I told you not to be. Secms 
to me you aren’t slouching about here 
for health only. Where you aiming 
for—the pub, ch? Going to melt 
ieee half-sovereign mighty quick, 
eh: 

They stood, and the dogs walked 
round them. 


cé a bd 
Goin’ to git some coffee and 
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work, sir—if there is any work in this 
show,” said Boler, and Mr. Mitch 
nodded vigorously until the gaunt 
Jane looked up into his eyes, and he 
ceased as suddenly as though he had 
been electrically switched off. 

Mr. Crai® seemed amused. 

“Don’t much cotton to her ?”’ he 
asked. Heseemed inordinately proud 
of the animals. But he was prouder 


' SHE'S COME ON WONDERFUL, SAID MITCH, 
EVEN BOLER WAS SURPRISED,”’ 


of his control over them, and he 
promptly proceeded to give them an 
exhibition of it. 

**Don’t move,” he said to Mr. 
Mitch, and then, ‘‘ Hold him, Jane— 
gently, girl.” 

The Great Dane quietly closed her 
Jaws upon the pale Mr. Mitch’s coat. 

‘* Bring !” The - dog. 
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him hexze ! 
pulled a little upon the coat, and 
Mitch made haste to take the hint. 
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Then it was Boler’s turn. The 
slate-coloured brute went to him at a 
word and took him by his rags. 

‘Bring him here!” said the 
millionaire. “The dog gave the hintful 
tug, but Boler did not move, save 
only to brace himself up. The big 
beast rumbled in his throat and 
rolled his eyes back, looking up. 

“Get wise and come along,” said 
Crail. “‘ Why do you look white ? ” 

“Will ’e bite me if I don’t?” 
asked Boler, very pale,' his eyes 
glittering. 

“Tl leave it to you,” laughed the 
millionaire. ‘“‘ Better come.” 

Boler drew in his breath slowly, and 
looked steadily at his tormentor. 

‘“‘T’m afraid of you, but, be Gawd ! 
I ain’t afraid of your dog. Ill stay 
an’ chance it.”’ 

“Don’t you be a fool, Boler!” 
cried Mitch, and his pied guard 
hushed him to silence with a snarl. 

““ 'Yow’re a’ard man, but you don’t 
commit murder on the “igh road! 
Pll stay!” said Boler, and resisted 
the dog. The millionaire’s mouthset, 
and his eyes became hard. 

‘“‘ Bring him here, Slake,” he said, 
quietly brutal. 

‘“*Slake ” pulled, growling horribly, 
but Boler leaned back, his eyes on 
the dog. The threadbare coat ripped 
and his fangs came away. But he 
seized the coat again swiftly. Boler 
noticed that the big hound avoided 
even pinching his flesh, and he was 
almost comfortable. ‘‘ This isa trick,” 
he said to himself, and stood his 
ground. 

The hound, as he pulled, kept 
glancing at his master like’a bravo 
awaiting the word. 

But Crail gave in. 

** Drop it,” he said, and the beast 
went to his heels. A kind of con- 
temptuous admiration showed for a 
second in his cold eyes. 

“Your bluff goes!” he said. “ But 
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don’t ever hope to do it again. I’ll 
give you work—and your partner, 
too, for your sake. You shall help 
in the kennels and Ill fix him up 
chasing the snails out of the cabbage 
bed. Be.around to-day.” 

He went away, apparently without 

noticing their thanks. 
. “Qh, ’ow I hate that man,” 
whispered Boler, vengefully. ‘‘ But 
Pll take ’is work. And I'll teach 
Mister Slake the feel of a whip if ’e 
ever catches ’old of me again.” 

Mr. Mitch stopped dead. 

** You kin do as you like, ‘old man; 
I wouldn’t work for ’im fer all the 
money I could add up in a month.” 

Boler grinned. ‘‘ Nuther’d I if I 
’appened to be afraid of dogs. But 
that’s one of the things I ain’t, and 
it’s a chance—and a bloomin’ good 
chance, too. All you got to do is to 
tend to the Westley Inn part of the 
business. And ’ere ’tis, too. And 
we'll ’ave eggs and bacon on the 
strength of the job.” 

They sat in the bar until their 
repast should be ready. Once the 
hard-faced landlord came into the 
bar, looked them over and went away 
again. 

‘** Looks a wrong’ un to me, some- 
how,”’ said Mr. Mitch, and Boler nod- 
ded. 

“Seems to me it’d be a good idee 
to draw up our partnership agreement 
while we’re waitin’,” he said. And 
so they borrowed paper and pen and 
ink and applied themselves to the 
task. Itentertained them all through 
breakfast and the pipeful hour that 
followed the meal, but they finished 
it at last and signed it—thus, re-spelt : 

Agreement. Between Boler Mttcy 
and Henry Mitch, both of Ringford, 
Hants. Whereas there ts stlver hid 
in a spot in Ringford by some person 
or persons unknown to the parites of 
thts agreement. And whereas Boler 
Mitey and Henry Mitch are under- 
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aking to find such silver, they agree 
to dixtde it equally in the following 
manner :—One third to be took by 
Boler Mitey, one third to be took by 
Henry Mitch, and ane third to be 
saved and reserved and put in a safe 
place for Canary Weng when he comes 
out of jail. Such Boler Miutey and 
Henry Mitch to leave no stone unturned 
in finding such silver, and to help 
one another at all times hereto upon 
the request of the other, and ths we 
swear to and agree upon, so help us 
God. BoLEeR MITEY. 
HENRY MITCH. 


‘‘ And that’s done!” said Boler, 
putting the document in his pocket. 
‘“Now about where we kin live. I 
s’pose there’s a room to be. got some- 
where.” 

But Mitch had a finer notion. 

“We'd better ’ave a cottage to 
ourselves. Oo knows but what we 
shan’t want to be out at curious 
times of night? If we lived in lodgin’s, 
everybody in the villidge ’d know all 
about our doin’s and haurs and ’abits 
next day. No, I knows this place, 
and what’s more, I knows the very 
cottage, too. It’s a quiet liddle 
damp place—jest at the corner of the 
plantation we passed jest now. If 
it ain’t let we'll take it be the week. 
What d’yer think ? ” 

Boler nodded. 

“Well, we'll go and ’ave:a look 
and see if it’s bein’ lived in.” 

They went, light-heartedly. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

On the outskirts of Ringford village, 
in an angular, red-brick house, lived 
a Mrs. Gritty, an independent lady 
of no education, an indifferent pre- 
‘ence and very few manners. She 
was a middle-aged widow—her 
husband, Ringford understood, had 
died abroad—and among other 
things she owned the cottage in 
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Sandy Lane, of which Mr. Mitch had 
spoken. 

Mrs. Gritty had just finished a sub- 
stantial breakfast when she observed, 
coming up the path, those hitherto 
small-change adventurers, Messrs. 
Mitch and Mitey. 

“More of them tramps,” she said, 
wiping her mouth rather cleverly 
with the back of her hand, and leaned 
out of the window. 

“What d’ye want ? ’ she enquired, 
ungraciously. 

The taller of the two—Boler Mitey 
—motioned to his companion to step 
forward, which Henry, nothing loth, 
did. 

“We was wishin’ to take your 
cottage, mum—in Sandy Lane, if it 
ain’t already let to no party.” He 
grinned amiably as he spoke, and 
the widow must have found some- 
thing pleasing in his countenance, for 
she jerked her thumb in a ladylike 
way at the door. 

‘““Come in,” she said, and the 
partners entered, removing their hats. 

‘“* The rent’s three shillings a week,” 
announced Mrs. Gritty. 

“Three shillin’s a lot of money,’’ 
said Boler, gravely, to the ceiling. 

Mrs. Gritty surveyed him grimly. 

‘*T don’t care whether it’s a.lot o’ 
money or a little o’ money. It’s the 


rent of that ’ouse—paid in advance, 


too. Paid weekly, as well.” 

‘“S’posin’? we says ’alf-a-crown 
now,” suggested Mr. Mitch, softly. 
‘* We’re goin’ to live in the villidge— 
and work ’ere, what’s more! And 
as we don't s’pose our wages will be 
very “igh at fust ’—Boler regarded 
him with an air of surprise and pain— 
‘““we can’t afford to pay more’n ’alf- 
a-crown—to start with. Later on, 
of course——’ He waved his hand, 
vaguely suggesting rents running 
into three figures in the immediate 
future. 

To the amazemem of the pair the 
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Somewhat masculine-looking Mrs. 
Gritty smiled kindly upon Mitch. 

“Oh, all right then,” she said, 
graciously, addressing herself wholly 
to Henry. ‘“ You'll find as ’ow it’s a 
liddle damp, but that won’t ’urt such 
a pleasant-faced, ’earty gentleman as 
you.” 

Mitch began to finger his cap 
nervously. Twice he glanced at Boler, 
who, however, was looking rather 
pointedly at a cut-glass decanter. 

‘* Half-a-crown a week, then,” 
said Mr. Mitch. 

“To you,” replied Mrs. Gritty, 
meaningly. 

‘“*Thankee,” said Mitch. 
kin we move in ? ” 

‘“‘That’s as it soots you, Mr.——”’ 
The widow paused. 

‘* Mitch, me—Mitey, ’im!” 

‘**? Ave you got your furnicher ’ere, 
might I arst?”’ enquired the lady, 
and Henry stiffened. 

‘Well, no—on the way, on the 
way,” he answered hastily. ‘“ Van— 
a pantantikon van—comin’ along, 
very slow things—take a very long 
time comin’ along, them vans!” 

Mrs. Gritty became even more 
gracious. 

‘Well, any ’elp I can give to your 
disposal I shall be very glad, I’m 
sure,’ she said, in her best manner. 
‘* Any little temp’ry loan—I’m sure.”’ 
Mitch was on the point of declining 
and clearing out when Boler broke in. 

‘“A sorsepan—a liddle sorsepan 
would be oncommon useful, madam,”’ 
he said, ‘‘and a few plates and 
knives and forks. A old armchair or 
two—any odd things like that. A 
few bottles—to keep our water in—”’ 
his eye sought the decanter again— 
‘‘and a old kettle—they would all 
be a great ’elp to my friend Mr. Mitch 
an’ me.” 

Mitch nodded. 

‘* All right, ’appy to ’elp, I’m sure. 
I'll ’ave "em wheeled round this 
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mornin’, You can let me ’ave ’em 
back w’en your own furnicher comes.”’ 

At this point Boler succeeded in 
leading Mitch’s eye to the decanter 
and, with it, that of Mrs. Gritty. 

She took the hint this time. 

“It’s a hot, dusty mornin’,’”’ she 
said, and the silver-seekers made 
haste to agree. 

*What’ll you ’ave?’’ she con- 
tinued with startling and uncompro- 
mising directness. ‘‘ Beer orcider ? ” 
They did not get over the shock 
of it until they learned afterwards 
that she had once kept a small inn. 

‘*'W’y—thank ’ee,” said the sur- 
prised Mitch, “T’ll ’ave a taste of 
cider—jest a taste.” ~ 

‘* Beer fer me, please,” said Boler. 
** Jest ’alf a glass,” modestly. 

Mrs. Gritty was no fool—and in- 
stantly proceeded to prove it. She 
went to the door and shouted to an 
invisible servant girl. 

““L’weeser, bring a quart of beer 
an’ a jugful of cider.” 

“* L’weeser,”’ a small, miraculously 
unbuttoned-up village girl, bore in 
the refreshment, and Mrs. Gritty 
watched with considerable interest 
and some admiration, what appeared 
to be a race between her new tenants 
to finish their liquor first. It was a 
dead-heat. 

“Well,” said Henry, briskly re- 
placing his glass on the table by the 
vacant cider jug. ‘“‘ We must be 
seein’ about it, I s’pose! ” 

“Till send the things round 
bimeby,” smiled Mrs. Gritty, and 
accompanied them to the door. She 
watched them go down the path, 
smiling thoughtfully. 

“What a nice man that Mr. Mitch 
is,’ she said to herself. ‘‘ I wonder 
where ’e comes from. They must 
"ave ’ad a long journey—bein’ so 
thirsty. Me an’ Sarah’ll call roun’ 
at the cottage and ’elp settle ’em 
presently. That Mitey’s jest th’ sort 
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o’ man she’d take a fancy to, I do 
believe. W’y, ’ere she comes! ”’ 

A tather loudly-dressed woman 
with a thin, bitter mouth and hard 
eyes was entering the gate as the 
adventurers were going out. And 
by the extraordinary, muffled sound 
that his partner made in his throat, 
Boler knew that they were face to 
face with Mitch’s wife. 

There was a queer, lopsided, apolo- 
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getic grin on Henry’s lips. But he 
need not have feared. The lady 
favoured each of them with a keen 
stare, so searching as to be hopelessly 
rude, and—fassed on / 

The gate closed behind them with 
a little click. 

‘“‘Gorlumme!” breathed Mitch as 
they went. Strictly speaking, it was 
profanity. But it sounded more like 


prayer. 


To be continued. 


HOME ACRES 


By R. W. GILDER 


A sense of pureness in the air, 
Of wholesome life in growing thing, 
Trembling of blossom, blade and wing, 
Perfume and beauty everywhere — 
Skies, trees, the grass, the very loam, 
I love them all ; this is our home. 


Million on million years have sped 
To frame green fields and bowering hills; 
The mortal for a moment tills 

His span of earth; then is he dead. 

This knows he well, yet doth he hold, 

His paradise like miser’s gold. 


I would be nobler than to clutch 
My little world with gloating grasp; 
Now, while I live, my_hands unclasp, 
Or let me hold it not so much 
For my own joy as for the good 
Of all the gentle brotherhood. 


And as the seasons move in mirth 
Of bloom and bird, of snow and leaf, 
May my calm spirit rise from grief 
In solace of the lovely earth ; 
And though the land lie dark or lit 
Let me but gather songs from it. 


THE SLACKER’S 


GAME OF GOLF 


By LARRY EVANS 


Illustrated by De J. Davis Lavin 


round of the tournament for 
‘Mixed Foursomes,” the last 
match on the club calendar for 
the year, and the links which stretched 
away in front of the club-house—a 
shimmering green and mottled brown 
in the turf-baking sun—were thickly 
dotted with swinging, perspiring 
figures freshening up their game for 
the coming match. 
The men mur- 
mured, eloquently 
and impartially, at 
fozzle and the mer- 
cury alike, whenever 
location permitted ; 
and the women 
uttered soul-felt, 
under-t heir-breath 
prayers for a change 
of wind and tem- 
perature on the 
morrow. 


5 was the day before the final 


For weeks’ the 
coming event had 
cast its shadow 


before, and now, on 
the day preceding 
its arrival, the lion’s 
share of that same 
shadow seemed to sit squarely and in 
ill-becoming gloom on the lean, sun- 
tanned features of Lee Clayburgh. 
Throughout the long, hot afternoon 
he had dodged ingeniously, or refused 
with almost curt abruptness, that was 
entirely alien to his usual ready ac- 
quiescence, the noisy challenges of the 
scintillating groups that came trooping 
out from the lockers, to make a 
fourth on the links, and had ensconced 
himself under the shadow of the red 
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and white awning to kill, by degrees, 
his own peace of mind. 

It was the one niche in the broad 
verandah of the South Brook Club- 
house that escaped invasion by each 
fresh group of golfers—hilariously 
comparing scorecards and wagering 
golf-balls—and he held it serenely, in 
the face of patent invitations and the 
studied intrusions of several couples 
just in from the 
links, who realised 
that seclusion shared 
by two was far more 
sane than this 
morbid self-burial of 
an individual. 

Clayburgh stretch 
ed his six feet 
of long-limbed 
muscle to one 
greater degree of 
uneasy laziness on 
the wicker divan, 
and smiled in vindic- 
tive delight, as they 
retreated in excel- 
lent order and with 
undisguised pity for 
his density. Disgust 
—deep and profound 


—sat thick upon him, and the six 


feet of sinew afore-mentioned was 
one of the sore spots—the offending 
edge of all the trouble. 

Just a week previous the last 
matches for the “‘ Trophy ” had been 
played off, with the heaviest entry 
list of the year. It was far and 
away the most important of the 
season, and to the winner of the cup 
went the club-title of champion. 

Throughout the qualifying round 
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and the long weeding-out process that 
followed, Clayburgh had played his 
usual inimitable game. It was a 
game that was veritably a part 
of himself — devil-may-care, loose 
swinging and unhampered. Time 
and again he put the ball into the 
cup,in along arrow-like sweep, when 
““down’’ in one stroke meant the 
winning of the hole. Time and 
again he got away long, low- 
slashing drives that made the flutter- 
ing “gallery’’ forget their golf eti- 
quette and gasp and make remarks. 
His game typified the spectacular, 
and the larger portion of the specta- 
tors were intently following his work. 
Up to the final match it continued, 
and then there came a quick, in- 
tangible unable-to-be-defined sort 
- of change; and the “ gallery,”’ with 
nerves taut, and keenly sensitive with 
expectancy, felt its coming as con- 
sciously as did Clayburgh himself. 
Drives that before had swept away 
from the tee with the free dip of a 
swallow, now pulled miserably into 
the long “rough” that edged the 
sides of the course. Putts that had 
“gone down” without the slightest 
touch of mischance, rimmed the edge 
of the cup and hung back, with 
heart-breaking coquetry, at the cost 
of another stroke. First, his game 
suffered from a surfeit of care; then, 
a moment later, from a wretched 
over-confidence, and the cup went to 
Spencer, the champion of three years’ 
standing, in just such a miserable 
fluke of finals as had been the un- 
varied rule in the previous seasons. 
Spencer played a machine-like 
game; no heart, no nerve in 
it. It seemed but the moving of an 
unthinking, well-oiled mechanism ; he 
had never crossed clubs with Clay- 
burgh, but he had won, yet the latter 
was conceded to be the superior 
player. It was not because Spencer 
purposely “got on the nerves” of 


his opponent, for he was too thorough 
a sportsman to play a game that 
savoured, in the slightest, of anything 
that could be stigmatized as out of 
order. He would have chosen a 
faster match to cap the climax of the 
day’s play, instead of such an utter 
fizzle. 

The club-members, from those who 
were golfers of no mean ability to 
those whose entire grasp on the game 
lay in a healthily developed vocab- 
ulary, had come to expect this going 
to pieces of Clayburgh’s final match 
as a foregone conclusion; it had 
occurred with such unfailing regu- 
larity, in the last few years. 

““ He loses his nerve! There isn’t 
any ‘stay’ in him for an uphill 
fight!’? And dozens of similar re- 
marks were made by the members of 
the club on the walk back to the club- 
house at dusk. Yet they were meant 
more in sympathy and disappoint- 
ment than condemnation, for Clay- 
burgh was much more than a come- 
and-go sort of favourite. 

“* He loses himself: he doesn’t seem 
to know his own ability to come up to 
the scratch, at a pinch, with the best 
that is in him,” said one, htmself a 
veteran of the links, as he was drink- 
ing Scotch-and-soda in the café. 

‘* Just where the hard, uphill work 
comes in he quits his big game for 
that little two-a-penny one that isn’t 
even half his best.” 

The defeat always cut the old man 
far more deeply than it did even 
Clayburgh himself, for he had made, 
and put into the younger man’s 
hands, the first driver he had ever 
swung. 3 

To Clayburgh his sudden loss of 
skill had not been more of a disap- 
pointment than on previous occa- 
sions. In point of fact, he had 
almost come to expect it as inevitable, 
and completely beyond the pale of 
his power of prevention. He had 
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even inured himself to the scathing 
mind-torture to which he afterwards 
subjected himself, in the realisation 
that he had failed simply from sheer 
lack of nerve and ability to produce 
anything like the best that was in 
him. 

He overheard the epithet “‘ Slacker ”’ 
coupled to his name by a feminine 
supporter, who grew bitter through 
her disap- 
pointment at 
his wretched 
performance, 
but the re- 
mark lost some of its 
sting in the face of 
the greater calamity 
that seemed to be 
approaching with 
fatal swiftness. 

As for the other 
and greater half of 
the trouble, it was 
these same “ Mixed 
Foursomes”’ to be 
played off in the morn- 
ing ; and the gist of it 
all was that he was to 
play the day’s match 
through with Dorothy 
Hasbrook for his part- 
ner. 

He had met her, 
after an unusually 
productive season of 
athletic women, at the 
club—all of whom 
were ready, at ‘a 
moment’s notice to out-walk or 
out-golf the male element, and in so 
doing, had seemed in his eyes to 
forfeit half their feminine charm and 
allurement. Her almost girlish slen- 
derness, beside some of the muscular 
frequenters of the links, and a hundred 
dainty graces that seemed so com- 
pletely a part of her and apart from 
them, called softly, insistently to the 
manhood in him. 
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Even after he had learned, in many 

a fatiguing day’s play, that she could 
more than hold her own, she lost 
nothing of that which made her seem 
the ‘‘only woman,” in his eyes. 
Long in advance of his diffident 
tongue, his eyes and actions told her 
how much he cared. The spoken 
words, in fact, were only a scant two 
weeks distant and, as yet, unanswered; 
though he knew she 
would not have bade 
him wait for his 
. answer, unless she 
py cared a little. 
} And now a fickle 
Fate had played him 
this trick again. On 
the morrow he was to 
play, stroke for stroke, 
with the girl whose 
consistent game had 
distanced the whole 
field of women golf- 
ers; and in just such 
an exhibition as the 
one of the week 
previous he would 
kill, alike, her splen- 
did chance of captur- 
ing the cup = and 
whatever chance 
might still be left him 
of winning her. 

Since the horrible 
mess of the week be- 
fore he knew that she 
was studiously avoid- 
ing him as he was 
avoiding everybody else. 

“Look at me,” he muttered, in 
scathing disgust, to his grey-flanneled 
six feet stretched out on the divan, 
“and then look at little Spencer! 
I ought to be a babies’-food adver- 
tisement ; I ought . 

“You ought to be out here on the 
practice-green this very minute, rub- 
bing the roughness off your game, 
if you hope to land the cup in the 
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morning,” an amused voice cut in, 
and finished for him. 

Like a flash his half-hearted laziness 
vanished as he swung to his feet with 
a swift bunching of muscles. 

“Dorothy,” he said, with a boyish 
smile, to the girl who stood below, 
smiling up at him with the tantalizing 
smile of a successful eavesdropper. 
He felt, and realised that in spite of 
all he could do to prevent it, he 
looked like a crude boy with his first 
sweetheart. 

She was just in from the links: 
her brown hair was blown loosely into 
her eyes and the short white skirt 
that barely reached her ankles was 
deeply fringed with grass-stain. Her 
flushed face was piquantly pretty, 
as she stood tapping the ground with 
the putter in her hand, with nervous 
irregularity. 

“I’m really beginning to believe 
you were hiding from me,” she said, 
with a little air of surprise, as he 
vaulted the low rail of the verandah 
and strode along at her side, half 
dragging, half carrying the caddy-bag. 
““ And I know that it is absolutely 
the first time I have had to search out 
my partner, for the sake of a little 
needed practice.” 

“I was hiding from everybody,” 
he answered quickly; and a little 
strain of bitterness crept into his 
voice before he thought to guard 
against it. 

The girl turned to flash a swift, sur- 
prised glance at him; and then 
studied the green-tinted tips of her 
golf boots with undue concentration, 
as she asked: 

**¥ don’t follow you.” 

‘** Oh, I’ve grown tired of being the 
centre of attraction for the public 
gaze. Yousee, I’m just recuperating 
a set of shattered nerves and other 
things, in anticipation of the next 
performance.” 

This time he succeeded, passably 
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well, in making the tone lightly 
bantering, but the girl at his side only 
swung her club in silence. 

At the edge of the practice-green 
they stopped, but as he stooped to 
squeeze the balls from the pockets 
of the caddy-bag, the girl’s spirit 
changed. 

“I don’t believe I ought to play 
another stroke to-day. My hands are 
almost blistered. I don’t know how 
I shall be able to swing a club to- 
morrow morning, and all day. Look !”’ 

She spread her hands out for his 
inspection. 

For one infinitesimal second he 
looked, as she bade him; then he 
caught the two little palms that were 
angry red, where the leathern grip 
had chafed them, in the quick grasp 
of his strong ones. For a moment 
she let them lie; yet refusing to 
raise her eyes in answer to the in- 
sistent call in his. Then, as he 
stooped swiftly, to raise her hands 
to his lips, she snatched them away 
with quick impetuosity—almost 
roughly. 

‘* Don’t be absurd, Lee!” 

At the little ring of scorn in her 
words, a sullen flush of red crept 
slowly over his face, under the coat- 
ing of tan. 

‘“* Oh, I didn’t know you felt it so 
keenly,” he murmured; and the 
quick light of a great hurt filled his 
eyes. 

As they crossed the long grass that 
bordered the sides of the links, until 
they came to the brook that ran close 
to the edge of the fifth hole, the 
silence that had closed in on his last 
words grew more and more like a 
transparent wall between them. It 
permitted each to see the thoughts 
of the other, without the least opacity, 
and yet held no promise of being 
broken without a shivering crash. 
Each felt the drift of the other’s 
thoughts, and yet they both refrained 
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from broaching them, for want of the 
words that would convey, properly, 
the message meant. 

**Sit here, for a moment, before 
we start back. I think there is 
something I want to say,” Dorothy 
said, half-abstractedly, as they came 
to the thick fringe of alders by the 
brook. 

Clayburgh threw himself on the 
bank of grass : 
that she chose 
for her seat. 
Absently, he 
pulled grass to 
toss it into the 
head of the 
rifle of swift 
water. 

Conversation 4 
seemed to have—~=\if? R 
died of stagna- 7&, tH 
tion and was y) 
beyond resur- 
rection. Then, 
swiftly, she 
turned towards 
him and said : 

“Lee, you 
are a_ Slacker 
as the others 
have been say- 
ing? You are 
afraid of  to- 
morrow’s 
match — afraid 
of your own 
ability ; and so 
you were sulk- 
ing and hiding 
away by your- 
self, like a spoiled child.” 

A ring of scorn was in the words 
she meant should be only sincerely 
earnest. She swayed towards him 
in her eagerness to have him fully 
understand, and feel as she felt. 

‘You remember, Lee—or perhaps 
you have forgotten—that you said— 
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you told me—— 
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Her face flushed with a little soft 
rise of colour, as she hesitated, for a 
moment, to pick her words. He cut 
in and continued quietly. 

“TI said that I loved you I 
told you that you were ‘ perfection ’ 
tome. And, Dorothy, you need not 
add that ‘perhaps you have for- 
gotten.’ It can hurt enough, with- 
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out that.”’ 


“Oh! I didn’t 
mean to hurt 
you — not in 
that way,” 
she cried softly. 
“Yes, you did 
tell me_ that 
you cared— 
and I was glad 
— you cannot 
know how glad. 
And I trusted 
you to under- 
stand that I 
would not have 
-asked you to 
wait for your 
answer, if I had 
not cared in 
return.” She 
paused for a 
moment and 
then continued, 
softly. ‘Since 
the happen- 
ings of last 
week, I don’t 
believe I dc 
care as much 
as I did.” 

She looked 
out across the links, away from the 
misery in his eyes, to prevent them 
from seeing the world of love and 
pity shining in her own. 

‘“* You know, Lee, I told youl could 
care for a man merely because he was 
strong against greater odds. That is 
the way I cared for you, and without 
any other reason than because I am 
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a woman and that is a woman’s 
way of caring. I thought every 
woman’s heart was moulded to the 
hollow of some man’s hand—and that 
I had found the one to which mine 
fitted. So yousee, it hurts mea little, 
too, to think that you are a slacker 
and fail to finish strong, from pure 
love of an up-hill fight.” 

The clinging caress of tenderness 1n 
the words sought to gloss over the 
sting .of the reproach. Clayburgh 
spoke slowly, almost doggedly, as he 
answered. 

‘““T think I understand, Dorothy. 
Do you mean that you would judge 
my whole ability to do things well 
on a game of golf ? ” 

‘* But it isn’t the first time, is it ? ”’ 
she asked in swift eagerness. “ And 
it is practically the only thing that 
I and a lot of others have to judge 
you by. Failing to hold yourself to 
your best, in even the little things, 
usually means the same sort of 
failure in the larger ones. Isn’t that 
right ? ”’ | 

“I think I was egotistical enough 
to hope there might be something to 
judge me by besides a little ability in 
a game of golf and the opinions of a 
golf ‘ gallery.’ ” 

‘* You are talking childishly now.”’ 
A ripple of laughter had crept into her 
words. ‘‘ Lee, can’t you see that it 
is only because I really do care that 
I want you to do things well—because 
you are doing them for me. I want 
all to see that you are pure gold.” 

Swiftly, at the soft caress in the 
tone and the light in her eyes, he 
swung towards her with his old 
freedom. 

“I know—you cannot understand 
how well I know—that I can make 
it worth while,”’ he said. 

He crushed her hands between his 
until she winced at the intensity of 
the grasp. ‘“* Are you afraid that it 
is too great a chance to take ? 
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“TI don’t believe I know,” she 
answered him. “I think I am just 
that much of a gambler, but it is the 
size of the stake that appals me. 
There couldn’t be a larger one in a 
woman’s life. Would you gamble on 
the chances, just as they stand ?” 

There was the imp of a mocking 
challenge in her words. 

He took up the words and the 
underlying challenge swiftly. 

“Would I? Yes, for the same 
stake—any time, and gladly. It 1s 
all that I have asked for—just a 
fighting chance; and you know 
whether I have the confidence there, 
or not.” 

The girl laughed, her eyes shining 
with more than the stimulant of the 
conversation. 

“Then take your chance,” she 
said, striving to make the words 
gayly bantering. ‘“‘ The cup for to- 
morrow’s match is beyond compare ; 
and I don’t see how it could be other- 
wise than that it would add im- 
mensely to the words of a certain 
man, after he had won it—if, indeed, 
he cared to come then. Do you 
understand and still want the 
chance ? ” 

*“ [ll take it, and if I make good— 
then,” he drew her slowly towards 
him. 

** After the game to-morrow—per- 
haps,’’ she added, as she rose swiftly 
to her feet, brushing away the cling- 
ing leaves. 

“To-morrow, then.” And _ the 
blood that tingled in his’ very 
finger tips admitted of no “ per- 
haps.” 

At four o’clock on the following 
day the list of entries had been cut 
to the two couples that were to 
struggle for the title to the cup; and 
the usual infallible number of “I 
told you so’s” could have been 
registered as they started on the 
last play. 


THE SLACKER’S 


The cards read: 
FINALS. 
Ralph Spencer—Mtiss Burtis 


V. 

Lee Clayburgh—Miss Hasbrook. 

It was a hot day, and energy- 
sapping in its humidity. Time after 
time, throughout the fatiguing rounds, 
Clayburgh found himself marvelling 
at the incredible vitality of his part- 
ner, who was keeping her game steady, 
and the clean, sinewy.swing that 
belied the tired droop, toward the 
end. 

More than 
once he whis- 
pered to her 
scarce intelligi- 
ble words of 
pride and en- 
couragement, 
and she smiled 
back at him. 

“You ‘have 
played wonder- 
fully, Lee,”’ she 
murmured, as 
they started 
toward the 
teeing-off from 
the last green.' 
“Better than 
you ever played 
before — and 
this — in my 
name,’’ she 
concluded with 
a swift glance of affection. 

“It is the best that is in me.” 

He did not look up at her as he 
pressed the wet sand under the palm 
of his hand and put the ball on the 
tee. 

In the first hole of the last round 
of play, the “ gallery ” received the 
surprise of its sensation-fed life. 
Instead of the miserable fluke that 
was the usual order of things in 
Clayburgh’s final matches, he got his 
first drive away, if anything, with a 
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little more careless swing of hip and 
shoulder. Miss Hasbrook laid the 
ball well up on the edge of the green, 
on the second stroke, and then the 
‘gallery’? awoke from its lethargy 
of surfeited excitement, to buzz 
audibly, as, without a trace of the 
usual indecisive over-care, he put 
the ball into the hole with a long, 
pendulum-like sweep of the putter. 

‘““T knew I could pick ’em. I knew 
I could. He’s found his game—and 
it’s golf this round,” chuckled the 
old golfer out of the onlookers. 

At the end 
of the first nine 
holes the cards 
swung back to 
an “even up,” 
after zigzagging, 
nerve- rackingly, 
back and forth, 
throughout the 
entire distance. 

“Lee Clay- 
i burgh, slacker,” 
Wh was a forgotten 
i entity in this 
new game he 
played, that was 
even more vit- 
ally consistent 
than the wiry, 
nerveless strokes 
of Spencer’s 
machine - made 
game. 

He found himself swinging for 
more distance than he had ever dared 
swing before. Dorothy {only made 
up for the steady decrease in the 
distance of her game, by the un- 
wavering steadiness of her approach 
that laid the ball “dead” on the 
green, time after time, within easy 
hole distance. 

And then, with the opening of the 
second nine holes of play, the luck 
slowly began to over-balance the 
scales in one direction.’ Dorothy 
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smiled up at him with a wan little 
grimace of weariness, and Clayburgh, 
in attempting to play the ball where 
it would afford the easiest second shot, 
played with the excessive caution 
that had so often ruined his game, 
and bunkered the drive in a sand- 
trap. It cost two strokes to play it 
back on the course, and in spite of 
Dorothy’s long approach and a hole- 
out in one, from the edge of the green, 
the hole went to Spencer and Miss 
Burtis. 

*“‘ Don’t try it again,” she whispered, 
as he stooped to pick the ball from 
the cup. “I understand why you 
did it and I—appreciate. But go on 
with your old, swinging game that is 
yourself. I am feeling much fresher 
again.” 

But in spite of the long chances that 
they ran and, almost unfailingly, 
realised on, Spencer and Miss Burtis 
were still that one unlucky hole “ up ” 
when they made the last turn and 
started back toward the club-house. 

Clayburgh had forgotten every- 
thing but the thoroughbred girl at 
his side, playing the game, shot for 
shot, on sheer grit alone, as a woman 
can, with the conviction that they 
could cut down the lead and win out. 
He felt that same “ lift ’ coming that 
carries one over seemingly insur- 
mountable barriers, once the initiative 
leap is taken. 

And then, capricious Fate, that 
seems to honour norule of any game, 
drew a hand. 

A heavy summer shower had cut 
a deep, narrow fissure under the edge 
of the teeing-off ground, and as 
Clayburgh stooped to rub the grass 
from his ball, he became aware of 
the fissure only when his foot slid 
into it, and he fell in, a heavy, side- 
wise drop. With the fall, there came 
that nerve-quivering little snap that 
means the severing of a tiny tendon, 


and a hot, dizzying surge ef pain swept 
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over him. It was only amoment and 
he was on his feet again; pro- 
testing and laughing aside the anxious 
inquiries and the hands thrust out 
toassisthim. Hestepped as squarely 
on the injured foot as on the other 
and held down the giddy pain with 
tight-set jaws. 

Three more holes to play! Half- 
hazily, he wondered if he could last 
out. As he swung to the next stroke, 
the agony in the effort deadened all 
the vitality of his muscles, but the 
big sweep of the club and the weight 
of the shoulders behind it put the 
ball well down the course. His 
partner had not seen the disaster, or 
if she had, she gave no sign of it. 
She was playing mechanically, as if 
very tired. 

Number 18, the last hole, was the 
longest of the course, and through 
Clayburgh’s splendid “long” game, 
where he was invariably at his best, 
their ball lay well up on the green, 
one stroke better than that of their 
opponents. 

It called for an easier stroke than 
a score which Dorothy had “ put 
down ” with a clean unerring swing of 
her putter, during the round. It 
meant the winning of the hole and a 
tie match: a playing off in the 
morning would swing every chance 
back in their favour again. Dorothy 
would be entirely fresh once more, 
and his ankle braced and bound into 
place. Swiftly, in the oppressive 
silence of the onlookers, he ran over 
the chances, in his mind. 

Dorothy swung back her club for 
the stroke; then, as she touched the 
ball, instead of meeting the face of 
the club squarely, it caught the toe 
of the iron and spiraled off, almost 
at right angles to the up. 

Claybur.h was silent, stunned, for 
a second. He was overwhelmed at 
the swift mishap for which he had 
not entertained even the vaguest fear. 
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Even as he stepped forward, smiling, 
to continue the pretence and offer a 
semblance of a laughing consolation, 
he knew that it was not a mishap. 
Then the “gallery” sprang into 
life—a fluttering, brilliant - hued 
butterfly where there had been a 
lifeless chrysalis a moment before. 


It swept the players into its whirl 


with a pandemonium of congratula- 


tions for winners and losers, alike, on 
a superbly played game. 

The tensity of the moment before 
was as if it had never been. One 
was reminded of the confusion that 
follows the hush during the perform- 
ance of an artist at an afternoon 
musicale. Only at such times people 
express their honest feeling while 
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now Clayburgh was subtly conscious 
that the words beating upon his ears 
did not convey the speaker’s thought. 

Clayburgh lost sight of Dorothy. 
Slowly, dully, the full explanation 
forced itself upon him, and the con- 
gratulations rang as hollow on his 
ears as was the consolation in the 
realisation that he had, at least, 
vindicated his old record. 


ITSELF UPON HIM," 


‘*She threw the shot away; she 
did not want me to come back.” 

The thought burned itself upon his 
tired brain. He wondered, whim- 
sically, at the mechanical ease with 
which he met and parried the sallies 
of the gay, chaffing crowd. 

As inconspicuously as possible he _ 
disengaged himself from the whirling 
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vortex. The twilight that had settled 
o@ the end of the match, had deepened 
_nto a thick, velvety dusk, and that, 
land the eagerness of the “ gallery ” 
that fluttered toward the brilliant 
light of the club-house, aided and 
abetted his escape. 

He wanted to be alone, to think, to 
readjust himself to these new circum- 
stances in which he was the more 
securely entangled because he had 
in no degree foreseen them. 

‘* Youre going in the wrong direc- 
tion,’ someone called, seeming to 
recognise him even in the dusk. 

Clayburgh growled an almost inar- 
ticulateanswer. Ashe dropped under 
the thick shadow of the elders, he 
heard a laugh, echo-like, out of the 
dusk, 

‘**T suppose they think that I am 
sulking now, over the loss of the 
cup,” he murmured, with some bitter- 
ness. 

The significance of the symbol the 
cup represented was borne in upon 
him. He had lost the cup and with 
it all the cup had seemed to hold for 
him. How should he meet the eyes 
of Dorothy, for she must know he 
had not been deceived by that little 
dissembled faux pas ? Dorothy—that 
was all—just Dorothy! She had 
given him the sign ; it was for him to 
understand. 

The dull ache in his throat out- 
pained the hot throb in his ankle. 
Only the soft swish of the elders, at 
his back, awakened him from _ his 
lethargy of misery. As he turned, 
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Dorothy was standing close behind 
him, her face white and wan in the 
thick shadow. In that one moment 
of revelation, he learned, for the first 
time, how much she had come to 
mean to him. 

‘You made me follow you back, 
all alone in the dark—and I am woe- 
fully tired. I know the accusations 
you have been bringing against me 
in the high court of your own mind, 
and I am going to forgive them be- 
cause I have been a little unfair, 
myself. I followed you, Lee, to tell 
you that the loss of the cup might 
not matter, after all—when you care 
to come.”’ 

She had slipped softly back through 
the elders, and was speeding, white 
and ghostlike, across the darkened 
links when he overtook her. Silent, 
hungrily, he swept up her weary little 
form into his arms. 

““T did throw away the stroke, 
Lee,” she said a moment later, “* be- 
cause I did not want you to think, 
for one little minute, that I would 
risk all this on a game of golf. I only 
wanted you to know, for yourself, 
that you could do it. I was sure of 
you. It was enough when I saw 
your face go white, and you would 
not—Oh ! You were not going to 
come back, in spite of the lost 
a slacker, Lee, 


match. You are 
after all.” 

She laughed softly, glancing up at 
him. 

‘* Not with you for a partner,” he 
murmured, as he drew her face to his. 
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G. K. CHESTERTON—THE PROPHET 
OF JOY 


By HOLBROOK JACKSON 


I intellectual air like the inspired 


an intimate relationship be- 

tween happiness and the cir- 

cumference of a man’s waist. 
But if there were any doubt about it 
this could easily be settled by refer- 
ence to the massive proportions of 
Gilbert Chesterton. He strikes one 
as being the 
happiest and 
heaviest of men. 
There is some- 
thing prodigious 
both in his 
hilarity, his 
genius, and his 
person. One feels 
impe!led to speak 
of him in super- 
latives. He looms 
upon the vision, 
just as he _ be- 
strides modern 
journalism, like 
aColossus. You 
can’t get away 
from him, even 
if you desired to 
do so, which is 
inconceivable. 
You may not be 
able to see eye 
to,eye with him, but there is a fascin- 
ation in his point of view. His genius 
is interesting, suggestive, provoca- 
tive, and never dull. 

He plays with ideas just as Cin- 
quevalli plays with billiard balls. 
And his skill is just as irresistible. 
At the same,time his skill in making 
sentences and ideas fly through the 


[ is generally agreed that there is billiard balls of the famous juggler, is 


GILBERT K. CHESTERTON. 
From an original drawing by W. Alban Jones, 


not a complete thing in itself, delight- 


ful as itis. When G. K. C. balances 
two or more ideas on the ,end of his 
intellect, if I may be permitted the 
image, he does not perform this 
interesting feat for the sake of the 
mere skill of the thing, delighted as 
he undoubtedly 
is with that part 
of the per- 
formance. He 
juggles with 
ideas to show 
his readers not 
how clever he is, 
but how wise he 
is. He, in fact, 
has something 
to teach; heis 
missioner, and 
his method of 
conveying his 
gospel of glad 
tidings to men 
is by a process 
of mental equi- 
librium in cap 
and bells. 

At one time 
I doubted in 
the existence of 
G.K.C. I listened to the stories 
of him as one listens to the yarns 
of men who have been in the ends 
of the earth. And even now, after 
I have looked upon him with my 
own eyes, I have to nudge myself to 
realise his probability. He has the 
sort of reality of one of those: dragons 
or fairies in which he has such 
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G. kK. C., BY JOSEPH SIMPSON, 
(Reproduced by kind permission of the proprietors of ** London pinion.” 


invincible faith. I first beheld him on 
a Yorkshire Moor far from his natural 
element, which is London. He was 
in the locality on a holiday, and I 
had gone over to verify his existence, 
just as one might go to the Arctic 
regi ns to verify the existence of the 
North Pole or the North-West 
Passage. 


+. He was staying at the house of a 
Bradford merchant adjoining the 
moor, and I was to meet him there. 
It was April, and raining. I trudged 
through the damp furze and heather 
up to the house, only to find that the 
object of my pilgrimage had disap- 
peared without leaving a trace behind 
him. No alarm was felt, as this wa- 
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one of his habits. Sometimes he 
would go down to the railway station 
and, taking a ticket to any place that 
had a name which appealed to him, 
vanish into the unknown, making 
his way home on foot or wheel in the 
way fancy directed. On this occasion, 
however, nothing so serious had 
happened. Therefore I adjourned 
with the lady of the house and Mrs. 
Chesterton to an upper hall where a 
noble latticed window commanded a 
wide vista of the moor. I peered into 
the wild, half hoping that I should 
first behold the great form of Gilbert 
Chesterton looming over 
the bare brow of the wold, 
silhouetted against the grey 
sky like the symbol of a 
new large faith. 

You see my imagination 
was somewhat overwrought, 
and I was not to be thus 
gratified. G. K. C. didnot 
fill the high horizon of the 
far wold, he did not burst 
upon our ken like a titan 
gradually growing bigger as 
he came nearer into our 
vision. His coming was not 
melodramatic, it was, on the 
contrary, quitesimple, quite 
idyllic, and quite character- 
istic. In fact, he did not 
come at all, rather was it 
that our eyes, and later our herald, 
went to him. For quite near to 
the house we espied him, hatless 
and negligently clad in a Norfolk 
suit of homespun, leaning in the rain 
against a budding tree, absorbed in 
the pages of a little red book. 

This was a more fitting vision. It 
suited admirably his unaffected, care- 
less, and altogether child-like genius. 
He shortly afterwards came into the 
house and ate tea and cake like any 
mortal and talked the talk of Olympus 
with the abandonment and irresisti- 
bility ofachild. I found his largeness 
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wonderfully proportionate, even as 
is so rarely the case with massive men, 
to his head. Thisis amply in keeping 
with the rest of his person. He has 
a tangled mass of light brown hair 
prematurely streaked with grey, and 
a slight moustache. His grey-blue 
eyes laugh happily as his full lips 
unload themselves of a constant flow 
of self-amused and piquant words. 
Like Dr. Johnson, whom he resembles 
so much in form, he is a great talker. 
But while I looked at him I was not 
reminded of the lexicographer, but 
of Balzac. And as his monologue 
rolled on and we laughed 
and wondered, I found my- 
self carried away to a studio 
in France, where the head 
of Chesterton became one 
with the head of Rodin’s 
conception of France’s great- 
est literary genius. 

Since then I have seen 
G. K. C. many times. I 
have seen him standing upon 
platforms defending the 
peoples’ pleasures against 
the inroads of Puritanism. 
I have seen him address- 
ingmen froma pulpit. And 
on one memorable occasion 
at Clifford’s Inn Hall I saw 
him expounding the proba- 
bility of the liquefaction of 
the blood of St. Januariusin the teeth 
ofa pyrotechnic heckling from Bernard 
Shaw. Again I have seen his vast 
person dominating the staring throng 
in Fleet Street like a superman ; and 
I have seen the traffic of Ludgate 
Circus held up for him, as he strolled 
by in cloak and sombrero like a 
brigand of Adelphi drama or a 
Spanish hidalgo, oblivious alike of 
critical *bus driver and wonder- 
struck multitude. 

But best is it to see him in his 
favourite habitat of Bohemian_Soho. 
There in certain obscure yet excellent 
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French restaurants with Hilaire Belloc 
and other writers and talkers, he may 
be seen, sitting behind a tall tankard 
of lager or a flagon of chianti, eternally 
unravelling the mysterious tangle of 
living ideas; now rising mountain- 
ously on his feet to overshadow the 
company with weighty argument, 
anon brandishing a wine bottle as he 
insists upon defending some con- 
troversial point until “we break the 
furniture ” ; and always chuckling at 
his own wit and the sallies of others, 
as he fights the battle of ideas with 
indefatigable and unconquerable good 
humour. 
II. 

Gilbert Keith Chesterton was bom 
at Campden Hill, Kensington, on 
May 29, 1874. His parents are 
English, and his father has been long 
and honourably associated with 
Kensington as an_ estate agent. 
On his mother’s side he inherits 
foreign blood, his maternal grand- 
father being of Swiss extraction. 
There is no_ indication that 
his literary talent is_ inherited, 
and the only instance of a writer 
among his immediate relatives is that 
of his great uncle, Captain Chesterton, 
who was a governor of Coldbath Fields 
Prison, and who occasionally plied 
his pen in the cause of prison reform. 
But he is not the sole exponent of 
the literary art in the present genera- 
tion of the Chestertons, for his 
younger brother, Cecil, is an author 
and journalist and socialist propo- 
gandist of pronounced individuality 
and ability. 

Gilbert Chesterton was educated 
at St. Paul’s School, and it was at 
this famous scholastic establishment 
that his precocious and versatile 
literary genius first made itself known. 
Besides taking the Milton Prize for 
poetry, he was the founder and chief 
combatant of a particularly lively 
debating circle called the Junior 
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Debating Club, and his earliest pub- 
lished work appears in the pages of 
the society’s joumal, the Debater. 
There were twelve members of the 
“* J.D.C.” as the club was familiarly 
termed, and each one of them seems 
to have been more or less inspired by 
the optimism of their leader. Some 
of these early friends of the J.D.C. 
have already, like Messrs. E. C. 
Bentley, Lucien Oldershaw, Laurence 
Soloman, and Robert Vernéve, made 
positions for themselves in joummalism 
and education ; and even to-day the 
Club is not dead. For the orginal 
twelve, and the wives of those who 
have made the matrimonial adven- 
ture, meet at an annual dinner, for 
which occasions G. K. C. draws weird 
invitation cards with an appropnate 
and humorous picture for each 
member. 

But long before he went to St. 
Paul’s School Gilbert Chesterton com- 
menced writing. He is a young man 
now, with a name familiar to the 
reading public of two continents, but 
he was a literary prodigy and the 
marvel of his parents at the tender 
age of five. He wrote romances when 
he was a baby, and he has been 
folowing the vocation of a lord of 
language ever since. 

After leaving St. Paul’s he went for 
a term or so to the Slade School, 
where that gift extraordinary of his, 
drawing, received some instruction, 
but fortunately not enough to destroy 
the delicious irresponsibility and in- 
dividuality of his amazing pencil. 
These drawings of G. K. C. are as 
distinct and remarkable as his literary 
work, and he tums them out as 
prodigally and as easily as he writes. 
They are a kind of laughing and 
grotesque efflorescence of his wonder- 
fully active personality. In some 
ways they recall the nonsense draw- 
ings of EdwardfLear, and again the 
humorous sketches of Sir Frank 
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Lockwood. But they are not quite 
the same in spint. They are more 
barbarous and more childish. They 
are the hilarious and spontaneous by- 
products of a genius that can laugh 
at the whole world and love it at the 
same time. They are an eminently 
Gothic product, the inevitable gro- 
tesques of a cosmic and human per- 
sonality. They spring naturally out 
of his pencil in his spare time, they 
cover the envelopes and scraps of 
paper in his pockets; and while he 
is talking to one they gradually and 
unconsciously appear upon whatever 
smooth surface lies near to his 
hand. 

After leaving the Slade School he 
went into the office of Mr. T. Fisher 
Unwin with the intention of learning 
the publishing business, and it was 
during the spare hours of his appren- 
ticeship to that amiuble profession 
that he discovered his literary work 
had a market value. Or rather 
that this was discovered for him. 
For it was his friend Mr. Lucien 
Oldershaw who first urged him to 
send articles to the Press. His 
earliest contributions,’apart from his 
work for the Debater, appeared in The 
Bookman and The Speaker. He was 
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“‘discovered”’ by the Datly News in 
1900, and he has contributed a weekly 
article to that paper ever since, and 
on the death of L. F. Austin he 
succeeded to the weekly control of 
the ‘‘ Pocket Book ” in the Illustrated 
London News. : 

In 1900 he published his first book. 
This was the unique volume of poems 
called “‘The Wild Knight.” He 
struck a new note in poetry. The 
mock humility of the minor poet, the 
yearning, “‘ the light loves and little 
errors ” of so much modern verse were | 
quite absent from his song. He had 
humility, but it was a strange, proud 
humility ; he was romantic, but he 
did not yeam ; he was serious, but 
he laughed ; he was humble before the 
world, yet insolent as a god. After 
this came ‘‘ The Defendant,” a. re- 
print of his contribution to The 
Speaker. Were for the first time the 
public were introduced to Gilbert 
Chesterton’s brilliant gift of dialectic 
and of paradox. The volume is a 
series of triumphant defences of in- 
defensible subjects. 

It was after the publication of 
“The Wild Knight” that G. K. C. 
received the greatest compliment ever 
paid to a young and nearly unknown 
author. Viscount Morley, then plain 
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John Morley, invited him. to write 
the study of “ Browning” for the 
English Men of Letters Series, a 
series/of books famous wherever the 
English language is spoken, not one 
of which had hitherto been written 
by an author who was not at the time 
weighed down with literary and 
academicthonours. The editor of the 
Men of Letters Series was rewarded 
for his courage and insight with a 
volumefof analytical and interpretive 
criticism™equal to the best volumes 
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He has also 
published three volumes of fantastic 
fiction, two illustrated by himself, 
‘* The Napoleon of Notting Hill ”’ and 
“The Club of Queer Trades ”’ (the 
latter originally appearing as a serial 
in this magazine); and “The Man 


tendencies of the age. 


who was Thursday.” In addition to 
these books he has written numerous 
prefaces to popular reprints of classics, 
and published a book of nensense 
verse and pictures called ‘“* Grey- 
beards at Play.” 
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in the series, and quite the finest con- 
tribution to the literature that has 
grown about the profound genius of 
Robert Browning. 

Since then he has issued, besides 
his innumerable contributions to the 
daily, weekly, and monthly Press, a 
notable essay upon the painter Watts ; 
a volume on Charles Dickens; and 
two others entitled ‘‘ Twelve Types ” 
and ‘ Heretics,” dealing critically 
with the materialistic and realistic 


Lil: 
There is much of the child in Gilbert 


Chesterton. He is the Peter Pan of 
modern philosophy: he won’t grow 
up. This is so rare a thing in this 
weary and elderly age that one ought 
to be very thankful. Indeed, on the 
first appearance of any signs of 
G. K. C. getting out of, say, his teens, 
I would gladly advocate some 
scheme of State subsidy that would 
encourage him to remain a child. But 
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there is not much need for fear on 
thatscore. His youthfulness will last 
forever. He will be cutting capers 
on the Patmos of his own imagination 
when we are weary even of our small 
sins and yearning for some chance of 
good works that will bring, as a 
reward, eternal peace. 

His essays teem with the unex- 
pectedness of the child. You are 
never certain how his sentences will 
end. His similes are the familiar 
similes of babes and sucklings. Into 
some high discourse upon will and 
destiny he will drag in pigs and 
cabbages and lamp-posts with fearful 
and wonderful appropriateness; as 
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be almost dead—and to. proclaim 
them still and forever true. 

So great is his power of reasoning 
that you feel he could prove anything, 
and so he could. But he is too busy 
proving his own theories and enjoying 
them to waste time in that way. He 
is not deceived about logic, he knows 
it is but a means and not an end. 
He could prove that black is white, 

‘and probably has done so already. 
And he may or may not be convinced 
that twice two are not four. Such 
excursions, however, would be the. 
merest incidentals of his game. His 
main concern is to save the world 
from the designs of modern tendencies, 
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though the deep mysterious wisdom 
that shines through the frank eyes 
of a child had become articulate and 
found expression in the first homely 
objects of self-consciousness : 
simple things of everyday life. 
That, indeed, is his attitude towards 
life. He sees the wonder, mystery 
and utility of common, everyday 
things just as a child does, and he is 
not afraid of proclaiming his delight 
to the whole world. ‘“ There is only 
one thing,” he says, “it requires real 
courage to say, and that is a truism.” 
Gilbert Chesterton’s mission in life 
is to re-value the truisms—the beliefs 
that are so commonly accepted as to 


the 


in the first place because they are 
tendencies, and in the second place 
because they are pessimistic. 
‘* Seriousness is the special and secret 
seal of Satan,” he says. 

He is the first apostle of the New 
Romanticism. And he has come 
bounding and laughing into the camp 
of the heretics with the direct inten- 
tion of hauling down their flag. He 
advocates mysticism against material- 
ism, Christianity against Agnosticism. 
And his forthcoming book will be a 
bold defence oforthodoxy. In politics 
heisa Liberal. He loves the common 
people and common things. The 
world to him is a great paradox, a 
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monstrous irrational thing cloaking 
mysteriously the sanity of God who 
reveals Himself to those who can 
face great odds and laugh. In his 
own words, he has heard “the 
call of that buried and sub-conscious 
happiness which is in all of us, 
and which may emerge suddenly at 
the sight of the grass of a meadow or 
the spears of 

the enemy.” 


IV. 
- His personal 
life is like his 
teaching. He 
fights for his 
cause joyfully 
with the 
weapon he 
knows best how 
to use, his pen. 
He mixes freely 
with the people 
and lectures 
here, there and 
everywhere. He 
carries on the 
propaganda of 
faith and hap- 
piness by being 
happy - and 
having faith. 
Careless in his 
dress andof all 
the superfluous 
details of life, 
he is yet an 
earnest and 
consciously 
careful writer, 
taking endless 
pains in the final quality of his 
work, much of his writing for 
book-form being diligently written 
and re-written until his severest 
self-criticism is satisfied. 

Yet he hardly lives the life of the 
methodical literary man. He never 
works in his study, most of his 
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G..K. ¢, 
From a photograph by his father. 


itself : 


essays being written at odd times and 
in odd places, in restaurants, clubs, 
electric cars, and tube railway trains. 
He writes rapidly, and is shockingly 
careless of his manuscript. 
in cafés and clubs are continually 
finding sheets of valuable “* copy” 
which he has shed during his sojourn 
in such places. Method is apparently 
not a feature 
of the dream- 
ful game of life 
which he plays. 


work done. He 
seems to have 
read every- 
| thing, and has 
a memory like 
the British 
Museum Lv 
brary. But 
nowadays his 
chief reading 
is Dickens, 
Thackeray, 
and Scott, of 
whom he never 
tires, end few 
men know 
their way 
about’ the 
works of these 
masters so 
well. 

His days are 
like incidents 
in’ “a great 
game. The 
seriousness of 
life he leaves 
to take care 
of he plays. And_ he 
would have all men_ play so 
happily that a new colour should 
come into their days, finding 2 


‘symbolism in their brightly coloured 


garments, in the waving of flags, and 
the singing of songs. The essence of 
life is the sane hilarity of man laughing 


Waiters | 


Yet he gets his’ 
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at the “vast stupidity of things.” 
His flat overlooks the Battersea Park, 
and the Borough of Battersea is his 
Mecca, all life is contained therein, 
untold romance exists in its prosaic 
streets, and at one time he dreamed 
of municipal service as a councillor. 
Such service is for him the symbol 
of all that is worth doing. He is 
serious about one thing, that is the 
right of men to joy in life. He has 
a toy theatre, of which he is not only 
sole lessee and proprietor, but scene 
painter, playwright, general manager 
and manipulator all rolled into one. 
His favourite toy play is “St. George 
and the Dragon.” This may be 
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taken as a symbol of his life and his 
point of view. The play’s the thing, 
but the play is the eternal play of the 
triumph of light over darkness. 
Gilbert Chesterton plays in real life 
his puppet play of “St. George and 
the Dragon.”” He goes forth to slay 
the Dragon of despair every day. | 
That is his romance, that is his joy. 
Even if the end of the fight is but 
the beginning of the fight again, his 
faith forever tells him that the New 
Jerusalem is just round the next 
corer, and that all comrades in arms 


‘shall meet ultimately and drink 


‘ from the great flagons in the tavern 
at the end of the world.” 
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THE BEST WAY OUT 


BY ROSAMUND NESBIT BLAND 


llustrated by A. R. Holroyd 


Hollow this afternoon, Chris- 
ty, please, and that is the 
last word on the subject.” 

Christy doggedly drummed her 
fingers on the window-pane and 
stared out into the garden in moody 
silence. She was quite determined 
not to Jook at her stepmother. Mrs. 
Kent gave a faint sigh, and a look of 
hopelessness came into her pretty 
face. She could not understand why 
Christy -was always so hard, so 
difficult to manage. 

‘““ And, by the way, your room is 
very untidy. I noticed it on my 
way down. You'd better not go out 
at all this afternoon. Just make up 
your mind to settle your bedroom 
neatly for once; it is such a pretty 
room and would look really nice if 
you took a little pains with it.” 

Mrs. Kent spoke cheerfully, but 
her voice did not have the desired 
effect, for Christy only set her lips 
more firmly and shifted restlessly 
from one foot to the other. 

*““?Tisn’t as if your own room were 
so extra tidy,” she muttered, and 
then, scared at her daring, looked up, 
but her stepmother had left the room. 
_For a long time she went on staring 
moodily out of the window. She had 
meant to tidy her room that after- 
noon, but now that her stepmother 
had suggested it she felt she would 
rather not do it. 

“She talks to me just as if I were 
a baby,’ she grumbled to herself. 
‘‘ She’s always sending me to do things 
I should have done without her 
telling, and telling me not to do 
things ; I’m nearly fourteen. That’s 
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quite old to be ordered about. 
girls aren’t. 


Other 
I ought to be able to do 
a few things by myself, I should think. 
Why, she didn’t order me about so 
much when I was ever so much 


younger. Oh, I do hate it all! 
Father never takes any notice of me, 
I might just as well have died when 
Mother did — he wouldn’t have 
minded,” she felt this to be untrue 
as she said it, and hastly added: 
“Well, he wouldn’t have minded for 
long, anyway.” 

She left the window and went up 
to her room. It was untidy enough 
to surprise even Christy. A drawer 
of nbbons and ties was half open, 
and the contents were overflowing 
on to the floor, an old green gardening 
skirt lay in one comer of the room, 
several blouses and two hats seemed 
to have been thrown up in the air 
and allowed to remain where they 
had fallen. : 

Christy hung the skirt on the door, 
seized the blouses and crammed them 
into a drawer already bulging with 
clothes, threw the hats to the top ofa 
wardrobe, shut the drawer of ribbons 
with a bang, and began to brush her 
hair viciously. The brush gave a 
leap, hit her sharply on the head and 
jerked out of her hand, striking the 
looking-glass in its flight. She nearly 
screamed with temper and _ pain. 
She pushed the tangled mat of dark 
hair from her eyes and stooped to 
pick up the brush. As she bent 
down she saw that the glass had a 
crack running right across the middle. 

‘There now,” she said, ‘‘ I shan’t 
be married for seven years. Bother!” 

It was obviously no use to try and 
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do one’s hair with a brush that 
jumped and hurt. Christy flung the 
horrible object on the -dressing-table 
and went to sit on her bed to think 
things over. A tide of miserable, 
self-hatred swept over her. 

“I’m no good,” she said; “I’m 
disagreeable, and selfish and jealous. 
Yes, I am. I’m jealous because 
father married again; if he hadn’t 
he’d have had only me, and then he 
would have loved me best. I’m 
dreadfully untidy too, and I’m ugly, 
yes, ugly. Idon’t wonder at their not 
liking me; I shouldn’t think anyone 
could. 
really big and splendid, but there isn’t 
anything, and if there was I expect 
I shouldn’t be allowed to do it.” 

It flashed across Christy’s mind 
that it would be a terribly hard 
thing to conquer the disagreeable 
feeling towards her stepmother, 
but that wasn’t the kind of thing 
she wanted. She wanted to do 
something really heroic, something 
the world would acclaim = as 
sublime. Suppose, for ° instance, 
there was a fire and she went into 
the house while it was in flames and 
brought out one of her half-sisters. 
‘Christy imagined herself weak and 
fainting, with Isabel in her arms, just 
gasping out to her stepmother, “I 
saved her for you.” Then all the 
people would draw near as she fell 
to the ground in a swoon, and some- 
one would call in a voice trembling 
with emotion, ‘‘ Run for a doctor!” 
but Christy would open eyes of 
deepest grey (somehow they had 
become deeper since she swooned), 
and keeping them sadly on her step- 
mother’s face, would say, “‘ Never 
mind me—I am not your own.” Of 
course after that she would die. 

‘* Oh, it would be lovely,” she said 
aloud in ecstasy. 

Then again, one of the children 
might get diphtheria—no, it would 
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be better if her stepmother had it, 
and Christy would come forward - 
when life was despaired of and do 
something heroic and save her life— 
then she would get the disease herself 
and die. No, it would be better not 
to die this time, but she would nearly 
die and although she would recover 
in time she would always remain very 
delicate—Christy’s persistent good 
health had always been trying to 
her—and the others would find their. 
greatest joy in waiting on her, 
especially her stepmother, who would 
point her out to the visitors as “ the 
one who saved her life.” 

This touching picture always 
brought the tears rolling down 
Christy’s cheeks. She tried to keep 
her face exactly as it was, and hurried 
to the glass to see if she looked ap- 
pealingly sad. Shesaw a thin, brown 
face, surrounded by a tangle of dark, 
shaggy hair. The clear, grey eyes 
were certainly tearful, but somehow 
they failed to look sad. How was 
Christy to know that interest had 
taken the place of misery? As she 
stared at her reflection in the glass 
the heroic fit passed and she lapsed 
once more into gloomy introspection. 

**You’re just not any good in the 
world at all,” she muttered vindic- 
tively to the angry little face before | 
her, “‘ you’d much better go out of 
it.” 

She had found something to appeal 
to her, after all. She would really die, 
and then everybody would be sorry 
they had not been kinder to her. She 
would write a letter to her stepmother 
telling why she had done the dreadful 
thing. She began to feel intensely 
interested in the plan. 

It would look best if she wore 
something pretty. She opened a 
drawer and pulled out a pale, yellow, 
muslin frock. .When she had changed 
into it she did her. hair with far 
more care than usual and examined 
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herself in the glass. She thought 
bitterly that she was very plain.~ 
She was not really, but her judgment 
in her own case was a little warped 
at present. On the whole she decided 
that she looked as r‘ce as could be 
expected of anyone with ‘such an 
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awful little nose, anyway the yellow 
dress did suit her better than the old 
blouse and skirt. Her hat now offered 
a fresh difficulty. She didn’t like to 
wear her best one, and a common 
sailor would look most unsuitable 
with a soft muslin frock. 

** People never wear hats when they 
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commit suicide,” she said to herself. 
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“Yes, they do, but they always take 
them off. I don’t need a hat just 
to take off!” 

She reconnoitred at the top of the 
stairs, hanging warily over the banis- 
ters to see if anyone was about. 


aK re 
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SUBJECT," ' 


It would never do to be seen in her 
best frock when she had been told 
not to go out. She reached the 
library in safety, and the farewell 
note was successfully written. She 
hurried into her stepmother’s room 
and dropped it on the dressing- 
table. One thing still troubled her— 
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the letter was not tear-stained, for 
she was far too excited and interested 
to cry. However it could not be 
helped—perhaps her stepmother 
would not notice. She gave up the 
attempt to screw out a tear for the 
envelope. 

As she passed the sitting-room she 
caught sight of her father’s head 
over the back of an armchair. She 
hesitated for a:minute. Should she 
go in and kiss him? It was true 
that he hadn’t seemed to care about 
her much lately, but wasn’t that 
perhaps because he was so very 
busy? A little feeling of tenderness 
smote Christy as she looked at the 
grey head. She remembered her aunt 
telling her that it had gone suddenly 
grey when Christy’s mother died; 
and the child gave a slight shiver. 

Yes, she would run in and kiss him, 
quite naturally, before she went 
away for ever. Then all of a sudden 
she remembered the yellow muslin, 
and she fled guiltily into the back 
garden. 

Through a gate in the garden 
Christy stepped into the lane and ran 
a short way, keeping close to the 
hedge, so that she might not be seen 
from the house. She had not yet 
made up her mind as to the manner 
in which she was to die. Should it 
be by drowning ? There was a pond 
in Waltham Woods, two miles away ; 
it was a pretty pond, but perhaps she 
would not be found for a long time, 
and that would be awful! Besides 
the green water would not look well 
on themuslin dress. But then drown- 
ing was such a painless death—one 
just sank into a sort of dream, Christy 
had heard. Evidently it was the 
best way, she could not bear the idea 
of anything that hurt. 

She swung open a field gate and 
made for Waltham Woods. Half a 
mile from the house she came upon 
a disused chalk-quarry. It had been 


a happy place for play in those earlier 
days, days when Christy had been 
allowed to go where she pleased 
without fear of questioning. 

She halted at the top of the quarry. 
She felt that she must see it just 
once moré, and while she stood look- 
ing down upon it a rush of tender 
memories swept over her. How 
many glorious afternoons had been 
passed there! How many times she 
had scrambled down the slippery 
sides of the pit after the tiny butter- 
flies that haunt the chalk like little 
blue flowers! And how she had 
torn and spoiled her frocks in those 
same scrambles! Right at the bot- 
tom of the pit a patch of yellow 
caught her eye. There were yellow 
poppies down there. They were rare, 


those yellow poppies, and they would 


go beautifully with her muslin frock ; 
also they belonged to the dear quarry, 
the place of happy memories. In a 
minute she was scrambling down the 
irregular side of the chalk-pit. A 
moment later a heavy lump of chalk 
gave way under her foot and she fell, 
clutching vainly at tufts of grass and 
wild flowers, to the bottom. 

The fall stunned her considerably, 
and she lay still for a while, one leg 
twisted under her; then she tried 
to get to her feet, but the attempt was 
useless. Her leg hurt horribly—was 
the ankle sprained? No, the pain 
was higher than that. With hands 
whitened by the chalk and roughened 
by the coarse grass she had clutched 
in her fall, she grasped a boulder and 
dragged herself into a sitting position, 
but the movement was agony and 
made her head swim so alarmingly 
that she thought that for the first 
time in her life she was going to faint 
—a thing she had often longed to do 
at other times, and always failed to 
accomplish. However, in a_ few 
moments she felt better, and when 
the objects around her seemed 
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stationary, she began to think more 
calmly of her situation. Obviously 
her leg was broken, it must be that— 
nothing else could hurt so terribly. 
But how was she to get home with a 
broken leg ? 

Allthought of her dreadiul purpose 
had quite left her now, the accident 
had driven it from her mind, and 
she mournfully ‘wondered hat 
would _be- 
come of her. 
She saw 
hideous pic- 
tures of her- 
self growing 
visibly thin- 
ner hour by 
hour, until 
at last she 
became a 
mere skele- 
ton and died 
of starva- 
tion. The 
pain which 
she had felt 
to be in her 
leg now 
seemed to be 
steadily 
creeping all 
over her. 


She stared 
at the blue 
sky, made 


bluer by the 
dazzling 
whiteness of 
the chalk, at 
the yellow 
sea-poppies now easily within reach, 
at the patches of brown-green grass 
and the wild flowers growing around 
her, and her poor little heart sank 
lower and lower. 

She knew that at home they would 
be sitting down to tea without her— 
in future they would always have tea 
without her. The light became each 
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moment a deeper gold, and the sun 
cast long shadows. It must be get- 
ting quite late, it would go on getting 
later and later, and she would be 
there alone and couldn’t stop it ; and 
now she began to feel faint with 
hunger and pain. 

Suddenly she remembered what 
she had come out to do, and tears of 
helplessness and self-pity rolled down 

her cheeks. 

She didn’t 

want to die 
all alone in 
that awful 
quarry —she 
didn’t want 
to die any- 
where. She 
wanted to 
live for a 
long, long 
time and 
be happy. 
What did 
ste p-mo- 
thers and 
troubles at 
home matter 
so long as 
one was 
strong and 
well and 
there were 
sunny Sep- 
tembers, and 
a sea, and 

a chalk 
AR / quarry ? 
es... os ; For more 
than two 
hours Christy sat there and miser- 
ably thovght things over. She 
dared not take her eyes from 
the edge of the quarry lest anyone 
should pass that way without see- 
ing her, but no one went by and 
the sun disappeared, leaving the sky 
full of rose-coloured light—a light 
that turned the walls of Christy’s 
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prison to a radiant pink. It re- 
_ minded her of the wall-paper in her 
bedroom at home, and she gave an 
involuntary sob—the dear, untidy 
little room that she would never see 
again. | 

The rosy glow faded into pale 
purple, the purple turned to indigo, 
and the twilight had come. In some 
mysterious way with the twilight 
there came a certain clearance in 
Christy’s brain. Perhaps pain and. 
hunger and three hours of thinking 
did it, for quite suddenly she saw 
the whole cowardice of her resolve 
of the afternoon, saw too that the 


little things that had worried and’ 


driven her to it were, after all, only 
little things compared with these two 
great facts of pain and hunger. And 
she felt also that they could be re- 
duced to almost nothing if she tried 
to make them so. With this there 
came a sense of relief and the 
certainty that she was safe. She 
lay back, crossed her arms under her 
head and instantly fell asleep. 

She did not know how long she had 
slept when she woke to the sound of 
scrambling feet and a voice that 
cried, ‘‘Here she is, thank heaven!” 

She felt her father’s arms go round 
her and just managed to gasp, 
“Daddy.” She had not used the 
name since babyhood, and did not 
know why it came to her now, but 
she was too tired to alter it. 

“My leg’s broken, I think,’”’ and 
she heard no more. 

When she came to her senses she 
was lying on the bed in her own 
room, and her father sat beside her. 
The gas was turned down so that she 
could hardly see: she turned on her 
pillow, and her father, hearing the 
movement, bent over her. 

“Christy,” his hand came down 
over hers on ‘the bed-cover, “ your 
leg is broken, dear. The doctor 
will be here quite soon now, 
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and it must be set. Don’t be 
frightened, for I think it is only a 
simple fracture. Can you stand my 
talking to you for a little ? ” 

She nodded her head, for she was 
too miserable and weak to say any- 
thing, but the tears started to her 
eyes. Surely her father wasn’t going 
to scold her for going out in the 
afternoon when she had been told 
not to, now that she was so ill? 

In some ways you’re older than 
I thought, Christy, and in some 
younger. I ought to have talked to 
you more than I have, but it’s not 
too late to begin now, thank heaven! 
Your letter taught me a good many 
things.” 

For the first time since her tumble 
Christy remembered her note, and 
she blushed furiously in the dim 
light. 

‘Your stepmother was _ broken- 
hearted over it,” he went on. “I 
think she really felt it more than I 
did, because you are not her own, 
and she has always been afraid that 
you would think she loved you less 
on that account. I think it has made 
her nervous with you. But she had 
no idea you could think that she 
did not love you at all. You see, 
déar little girl, we have both loved 
you so much that we thought it was 
not possible you would not see— 
it has always been so very present to 
us. She loved you first for my sake, 
and then later for your own; and I 
—there are many reasons why I love 
you best, my dear, and I see now 
that I have made a grave mistake 
somewhere—I must have done so— 
that you should ever have thought of 
—-—’’ his voice broke suddenly, and 
now that the child had become 
accustomed to the dim light she 
could see how white and tired his 
face was. 

She wanted to prevent his speak- 
ing; she felt she must scream if the 
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sad voice went on, but before she 
could say a word, he returned to his 
usual manner : 

“You don’t realise—you can’t 
realise —- what the difficulties are. 
The world thinks it knows a 
good deal about children. The truth 
is it hardly knows anything. And so 
each one of us makes mistake after 
mistake ; some of them are just little 
slips that don’t matter very much, 
and some are very big indeed, and 
we suffer for them all our lives, and 
even when our children are quite 
grown-up and have gone so far from 
us that they almost seem to be our 
children no longer, they, too, perhaps 
suffer for the mistakes we made years 
ago when they were scarcely past 
babyhood. You feel that we are 
taking the wrong way with you, 
* and we feel it too sometimes, but we 
never tell each other, and so we don’t 
find the right way.” 

Christy could not bear any. more. 
She turned over and hid her face in 
the pillow, but she could not stifle 
the great sobs that tore at her throat. 
Her father bent quickly over her. 

“What is it, darling? Is the pain 
so bad?” 

‘* No, Daddy—only, I’m so horrid!” 

The door opened, and her step- 
mother came in. Her pretty fair 
face, usually so delicately pink, had 
lost its colour, and her eyes were 
red-rimmed and very sad. She came 
over to the bed and knelt beside it. 

‘Oh, Christy, can you forgive me ?”’ 
her voice quivered miserably. 

Then Christy knew what to do. 
With her new-born clearness of vision 
she saw that her father and her step- 
mother thought she had thrown her- 
_ self over the edge of the quarry to 
kill herself because they had been 
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harsh to her. Those hours alone 
with pain had taught her something ; 
perhaps in a few days she would be 
almost the same Christy, the little 
girl who had set out with such a 
black heart to kill herself, perhaps 
she would never be quite that Christy 
again; at any rate she was changed 
now. She saw that her parents 
would be torn with remorse if. they 
believed she had meant to commit 


suicide. Whatshe had to do was very 


hard, for it is hard to allow oneself 
to appear a fool, but Christy was 
capable of the deed and when it came 
to her hand there was no swerving. 

With an effort she sat up and 
leaned her head on her father’s 
Shoulder. ; 

** Did you really believe,” she said 
with a shaky laugh, “ that I meant to 
killmyself ? Why, I was just scramb- 
ling down the quarry to get some 
poppies, and I fell.” 

“But, Christy,” 
mother, “that terrible, 
letter?” 

“Oh, thai,” said Christy, with 
another laugh still more shaky than 
the first, “ that was only for fun—I 
never thought you’d believe it. 
I thought you’d thinkit funny.” 

“Funny! Oh, Christy, how could 
you ?’’ Her stepmother began to cry 
weakly, with her head against the 
pinkcounterpane. ‘‘How could you? 
But I’m thankful it was that and 
not the other.” 

Christy’s father pressed his head 


said her step- 
terrible 


against his eatentcrs cheek for a | 


moment. 
** Brave child,” he whispered in her 
ear. He had understood her subter- 
fuge and he took it at its full worth. 
‘*“Here’s the doctor, sir!” said 
the maid, at the open docr. 
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HOW SYLVIA MET THE ENEMY 


By ANDREW LINDSAY 


‘ Illustrated by Charles Horrell 


F course she shouldn’t have 
() married him, and, equally 
of course, he shouldn’t have 

married her. This assertion, 

at first glance, would appear mere 


repetition of statement, which it 
decidedly is not, for he had a thought- 


ful air and, presumably, had never | 


done anything 
in his life but 
think, so he 
ought to have 
known better, 
while Sylvia’s 
multiplicity of 
activities pre- 
cluded her from 
deeply con- 
sidering any 
question, how- 
ever serious. 
She was youth- 
ful, energetic, 
and permeated 
to her finger- 
tips with the 
enjoyments of 
life ; something 
of interest was 
always happen- 
ing in her vicin- 
ity. Onthe 
other hand he 
was a veritable 
grub —a book- 
worm of the 
most pronounced type. However, it 
was more than possible that this 
fundamental difference of character 
constituted the attraction, but, what- 
ever caused it, mutual friendsYpre- 
dicted dire disaster in the future. 

It was a stupefying surprise, and 


“ HE WAS GENERALLY TO BE FOUND WATCHING SYLVIA.” 


even worse to some of Sylvia’s friends, 
when the engagement was announced, 
for it had never occurred to anyJof 
them that the supreme girl tennis 
player, and winner, of the lady’s golf 
trophy for two successive years would, 
for a moment, consider the bored, 
tired, unathletic individual, Kenneth 
eo Carey, as a 
—~Yye i possible hus- 
VS 1 band. On the 
ia Yate ‘occasion of 
Je “Gu =6 Mixed Four- 
somes the man, 
old or young, 
who drew Syl- 
via as a part- 
ner, was the 
envied of his 
fellows. Not 
entirely be- 
cause she was 
usually a win- 
ner, but she 
was an excel- 
lent loser as 
well ; when she 
had done her 
best and failed, 
she accepted 
her fate with 
good grace in a 
sportsmanli ke 
manner. 
Someone re- 
marked that 
‘* The Owl,” as Carey was called when 
out of hearing, had become a fre- 
quenter of the golf pavilion verandah, 
and did a good deal of lounging about 
the tennis club courts when any test 
play was forward. Carey had joined 
both clubs, nobody knew when. 


To 
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Nonchalant and tired as he always 
seemed he'was generally to be found 
watching Sylvia when she had a 
racquet in her hand, and her capital 
overhand serve ustially sent a gleam 
of colour to his_ otherwise pallid 
cheeks. 

Tall, with stooping shoulders, head 
bent slightly forward, eyes ‘peering 
intently before him, through steel- 
rimmed glasses, hands deep in trou- 
sers pockets, to the onlooker Carey 
seemed anything but attractive to 
business-like, tennis-playing young 
womanhood. As he strolled round 
or lolled about, he was chaffed a good 
deal because he could not or would 
not play. He listened good-humour- 
edly, smiled tolerantly, even indul- 
gently, but never openly expressed 
his dislike of active sports. Without 
doubt Carey’s study was his natural 
environment. His articles and fiction 
that appeared from time to time in 
the Reviews and. other periodicals 
- were looked on with respect by even 
the athletic, breezy, out-of-doors 
young people, but the certain know- 
iledge that he had won the vivacious 
Sylvia—and that apparently without 
effort—was disturbing to some of the 
girl’s friends, while others were in- 
dignant, each state of feeling accord- 
ing to sex. Some of the _ short- 
skirted,"hobnail-booted ones declared 
that for the honour of the game, 
such an enthusiastic golfer ought not 
to marry a man who couldn’t show 
a decent score, and others said con- 
temptuously they never would marry 
unless the man paid them the com- 
pliment of at least trying to play the 
game. That Carey had fallen a 
victim to the girl’s abounding vitality 
all could understand, but why Sylvia 
had made the mistake of saying yes, 
no one could fathom. She should 
have known instinctively they hadn’t 
a thought in common. He hadn’t 
even money to gild him, although 
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those who knew Sylvia were certain 
that money would have made no 
difference to her. 

The vivid interest taken by others 
in her engagement did not appear to 
disturb the girl, although she was 
aware that many believed the wed- 
ding would not take place ; that she 
would discover her mistake in time. 
Apparently she was fascinated by 
the man’s uncommon personality ; 
that Sylvia was really in love did not 
occur to any. 

Before many months passed the 
wedding did take place. There was 
the regulation ceremony with a re- 
The bride looked love- 
ly, and even the bridegroom was 
greatly improved by a good tailor, 
who had deftly ameliorated his stoop- 
ing shoulders. Afterwards they took 
their departure, amidst a shower of 
confetti and some of Sylvia’s old 
white satin slippers. They journeyed 
to Scotland, and a lonely old house, 
lent by a publisher who believed in 
Carey’s genius, where they spent the 
honeymoon. 

On their return to London they 
began housekeeping in a charming 
little house in the Holland Park 
district. The house was “a distinct 
piece of luck,” Carey said. It was 
small but he had furnished it delight- 
fully, and when Sylvia’s circle of golf 
and tennis friends came to see her, 
they were forced to admit that her 
surroundings suited her admirably, 
and she appeared to be satisfactory 
happy; apparently she had become 
quite as interested in theatre and 
concert going as she had been in 
out-of-door sports. Mrs. Carey un- 
consciously followed the Biblical in- 
junction, and whatever she did was 
with her might, using every atom 
of force she was possessed of. 

Carey did not often appear at 
Sylvia’s afternoon functions, and she 
did not speak of him often. One of 
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her visitors, a determined fault- 
finder, said she wasted her extrava- 
gant phrases over Heppelwhite tables 
and Sheraton cabinets, when she 
should have been talking of her 
husband. None of her friends, how- 
ever, had grounds for claiming that 
she was anything but happy. 

Thus matters stood at the end of 
the first year, when Kenneth junior 
appeared on the scene. Soon life 
held no other interest for Sylvia than 
the state of The Boy’s health. Did 
he sleep well, eat well and was his 
temperature just right ? These were 
the burning questions put to her 
huskand with such frequency that 
“Kenneth, who shared his wife’s adora- 
tion of the child in a very mild 
degree, became attacked with his old 
boredom. Furthermore, there was 
an increasing demand for his stories, 
and a play had been accepted by a 
popular actor, so, he asked himself, 
could he be expected to share all 
Sylvia’s hopes and fears for the little 
pink bundle in the bassinette ? 

Before The Boy was six months old 
Kenneth had practically deserted his 
home. He worked all morning, then 
lunched with someone, whom he 
told Sylvia it was important he should 
meet. More often than not he dined 
at his club, and on several occasions 
accepted week-end invitations with- 
out Sylvia. At first he had a few 
weak misgivings, and made some 
slight effort at explanation or apology. 
But he need not have troubled him- 
self: Sylvia was wrapped up in the 
child, and if she noticed her husband’s 
discrepancies in attentions to herself, 


she dismissed the thought as one of, 


no importance, and her devotion to 
The Boy redoubled in intensity ; 
besides, she had never been a girl to 
demand attentions, of which she had 
received sufficient and to spare, quite 
spontaneously. About this time, how- 
ever, she was full of the idea of getting 
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The Boy into the country, for she had 
an unspoken fear of his growing up 
delicate and disliking sports. She 
talked to Kenneth about the matter, 
and in his bored way—that would 
have made any. other woman furious 
—he advised her to take a small 
house in the country. She had better 
go to Pinner, or Westerham, some- 
where where he could run down often. 
They had better get nd of the Holland 
Park house. 

All these matters Sylvia arranged 
very quickly and satisfactorily, de- 
lighting in her proposed immolation. 
Into this channel she lavished all her 
old energy, and no echo of a more ex- 
hilarating, congenial life ever entered 
her head. One would have thought 
Carey might have expressed some 
word of commendation at this 
display of executive ability on his 
wife’s part, but apparently he did 
not notice it or give it a passing 
thought; it was quite a matter of 
coutse—part of a wife’s duty, to deal 
with a household change as Sylvia 
had done, so when in reality Kenneth 
ought to have been pleased, even 
thrilled at his wife’s devoted mother- 
hood and fixed stay-at-home habits, 
he was merely a careless observer. 

When they took up residence in 
the country it was summer, and 
Kenneth came down two or three 
times in the week, but as winter ap- 
proached his home-coming dwindled 
to week-end visits. Just at first 
Sylvia missed him a good deal; she 
wanted an «wudience, a sympathetic 
listener to whom she could sound the 
praises of The Boy—besides, she had 
plans for the garden which she would 
have liked to discuss. The Boy grew 
and flourished in the Swiss-like air 
chosen for him. 

On one or two occasions of his brief 
visits, Sylvia tried to persuade Ken- 
neth to join the Golf Club near the 
cottage, even descending to urging 
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it upon him as a pose—citing sevéral 
writing men who were noted golfers. 
‘But it was all to no purpose. Even- 
ings were hts playtime, he said, and 
he couldn’t golf then—besides, with 
the Chambers he was forced to keep 
on in town, they would have to be 
careful; care and discretion should 
‘be the watchwords of their outlay, so 
he wouldn’t waste money on an ex- 
pensive golf subscription. With the 
shadow of a heartache Sylvia turned 
to her Boy for. solace and for love, 
which, she realised, had some way 
strayed from her path. She felt in a 
vague sort of manner that something 
had gone wrong, but from Kenneth’s 


point of view it appeared their 


separation was all for the benefit of 
herself and The Boy. 

Time passed and The Boy was four, 
when the question of education began 
to trouble Sylvia. She was doubtful 
about the prematureness of school, 
but a Kindergarten might be advisable 
fora year. Sylvia had to reply to her 
own questions, for while she was ap- 
pealing to him, Kenneth strolled 
away, with hands in his pockets, quite 
in his oldmanner. He stood at the 
edge of the terrace and gazed dreamily 


into the blue distance, while Sylvia . 


summed up the education question 
for herself. ‘‘ He is developing rapid- 
ly in any case, so he might a¢ well 
attend the Kindergarten classes.” 

Kenneth was whistling softly as 
he stood with his back to his wife 
while she concluded ,her monologue. 
She waited, tense, with a sort of 
wonder as to what he would say when 
he did speak. He was evidently 
admiring the view, for after a 
lengthened interval he said casually: 
“In this light the old town has 
quite a Continental effect.” 

“Quite,” said Sylvia, with a sort 
ofsarcasticsnap. Kenneth was really 
beginning to be rude to her! 

Carey never mentioned to his wife 
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where he spent his leisure days, and 
seemed satisfied that all her plans were 
stillfor The Boy. That he had changed 
and improved tremendously during 
the past year, Sylvia recognised... He 
was altogether more a man of the 
world in appearance. 

On this day the constraint between 
them grew, and each felt relieved 
when it was time to take the train. 
That night Sylvia indulged in retro- 
spection, and settled that they had 
merely grown careless of each other’s 
regard. She supposed that, given 
time, most marriages became as 
theirs; but, after all, she had been 
married such a little while, and she 
did know married people who were 
interested in each other’s pursuits. 
At this point she rose hurriedly and 
crossed the room to gaze into The 
Boy’s sleeping face. | 

The Boy placed in the Kuinder- 
garten, Sylvia found the mornings 
drag heavily; her occupation 
had suddenly gone from her, 
and she looked about somewhat 
dazedly for something to do. Finally, 
golf suggested itself to her, and she 
walked to the Links that were not 
far away. She met a friend who 
arranged with the green keeper to 
supply clubs, and Sylvia started on a 
round of golf, the first since her 
marriage. She was annoyed when 
she discovered she could only scatter 
the tees her companion made for her, 
and when she tore up the turf with 
the iron, she replaced it in a sort of 
fury at her loss of skill. When she 
did make a drive the ball fell short of 
where she meant to place it, yet, 
nevertheless, before she was half way 
round she found herself growing 
fastidious over the weight of the 
putter,and the length of the driver; the 
brassie wasn’t quite the thing either, 
and she determined to have her own | 
clubs looked up and repolished. So ! 
keen was she on this that she had 
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walked home before she realised that 
her—unrest, she moderately named 
it, had gone, and that she was happier 
than she had been for a long time. 

Every morning Sylvia appeared 
on the Links; her old allegiance to 
the game returned in full vigour, 
and she stood at the head of the list 
for the Lady’s Cup. One Saturday, 
when she was feeling rather elated at 
having recovered her old swing and 
stroke, she re- 
turned to the 
cottage and found 
Kenneth _ sitting 
in the verandah. 
Glancing at her 
golf boots and 
skirt, he said 


coldly : 
“So you've 
taken up that 


foolishness again.”’ 

Sylvia grew red, 
but said pleasant- 
ly: 
“Yes, will you 
do a round with 
me after lunch?” 

‘“Not I,” said 
her husband, 
‘““T’ve come down 
to tell you that 
I’m off to Norway 
with a party for 
a fortnight. I 
need some extra 
clothing, so per- 
haps you will be 
good enough to 
see that the things are looked out 
for me; I must get back to town 
early.” 

‘“‘They shall be packed at once,” 
said Sylvia, going indoors. ‘ You 
will lunch with me, Kenneth, will you 
not ?”’ she added, looking over her 
shoulder before disappearing. 

During the hurried meal that fol- 
lowed, husband and wife were even 
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more silent than usual. Sylvia felt the 
unrest again stealing over her; then 
resentment began to gain the upper 
hand, but being of strong purpose, 
she said nothing to disturb the peace. 


_Kenneth ate scarcely anything, and 


that circumstance aroused the mother 
anxiety in Sylvia. She felt sure he 
was in trouble of some sort, and yet 
she allowed him to go without a 
restraining word. 
On the Links, 
some mornings 
later, Sylvia 
played round with 
an old friend. 
The conversation 
between _ strokes 
turned on books 
and their writers. 
Her companion 
spoke in high 
terms of Kenneth’s 
latest book; he 
also spoke of 
another that was 
just out, by a 
woman whom 
Sylvia remem- 
bered she had met 
during her short 
year in London. 
“Mrs. Allbury 
has gone to Nor- 
way, said her 
friend. 
“To Norway!” 
exclaimed Sylvia 


- * * * _ 1 1 es 
‘‘SHE WAS ANNOYED WHEN SHE DISCOVERED SHE couLp 1N SUIprise. Why ’ 
ONLY SCATTER THE TEES.” 


Kenneth has gone 
to Norway, too.” 

“Yes, I saw his name with the 
others,” he said, dryly. 

“Kenneth told me he was joining 
a party, but he didn’t name any- 
one,” Sylvia rejoined, hesitatingly, 
and in some confusion. 

‘They are quite a notable col- 
lection of people,” he continued. 
“There was a rather important 
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article in the Post on the various 
qualities of the work done by the 
different members composing it. I 
should think you would feel very 
proud of your husband, Mrs. Carey.”’ 

‘““Oh, Ido; lam,” Sylvia hastened 
to reply. She was considerably agi- 
tated, believing her companion had 
introduced the subject to give her 
a word of warning, and she was sure 
of it when he asked, with a note of 
sympathy in his voice. 

“Ts it true that Kenneth owes his 
success to the criticisms of this lady 
—Mrs. Allbury ? ” 

“True!” repeated Sylvia, “ how 
shouldI know. ‘Kenneth never——” 
then she pulled herself together, for 
she had never yet complained of her 
husband. The bitterness had not 
altogether departed from her tones 
as she added: “ You know [I haven’t 
been reading much—that is—not 
lately. I seem to have read nothing 
for years, but books on the diseases 
of children and how to avoid them, 
and how to treat them if you haven’t 
managed to avoid them.” 


“Well,” said the other, Master 


Ken seems to be fairly well started 
on a healthful existence now, so per- 
haps you will have time to look 
about you.” 

Sylvia felt more and more that her 
friend was reading her a lecture, and 
being proud, she was somewhat 
indignant. She made some _ poor 
strokes, then determined to exculpate 
herself in some slight degree. 

““It seemed to me my first duty 
was to Ken, that he might grow 
up strong and well, and enjoy games, 
as I do.” 

She made this remark apropos of 
nothing that had been said for some 
few moments. Her companion re- 
garded her with an understanding 
glance, as if he would say: “A hint 
to a wise woman is sufficient.” 

When Sylvia returned to the cot- 
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tage, her perturbation had somewhat 
abated. For the first time she realised 
that the state of affairs between her- 
self and Kenneth was an open secret ; 
that her friends were commiserating 
her lone, lorn condition. She, Sylvia, 
the object of anyone’s pity! The 
thought was not to be borne! With 
set, determined lips, like a whirlwind, 
she rushed upstairs and tore open the 
doors of a large, old-fashioned ward- 
robe. Hastily she plucked skirt after 
skirt from the hanging pegs. Then 
she attacked the contents of certain 
drawers. Small heaps of lady’s wear- 
ing apparel appeared on chairs, 
couches and tables, but the bulk of her 
collection lay on the floor. Sylvia 
subjected her findings to a severe 
scrutiny, making mental notes of 
their possibilities as she did so. 


Alas! The impossibilities predomin- 
ated. Four out-of-date afternoon 
frocks; three antiquated evening 


gowns, several hats, quite beyond the 
possibility of wearing in the smart 
set her husband now moved in, but 
she determined to secure correct 
attire in time for Kenneth’s re- 
turn. Amidst all her plans for 
reconstructing this garment and that, 
with a view to enhancing her own 
appearance, the thought kept running 
through her mind. 

““He was attracted by her from 
the first; she is beautiful as well 
as gifted, so, naturally, his admir- 
ation must have increased. Poor 


Kenneth! So that is what troubled 
you. Well, we shall see what 
happens.” 


Sylvia grasped the situation per- 
fectly, and firmly decided on her 
course of action. She had been 
travelling backward, while Kenneth 
had been progressing ; she had been 
wholly mother, and had ceased to be 
wife, now it was time to turn wife 
again. Possibly she could bring order 
and perhaps love into their lives once 
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more. “ But it isonly perhaps,” she 
said with a sigh. At any rate she 
would do her best to bring about the 
old condition of things; remodel 
their lives, just as she meant to re-' 
model her hats and gowns. Thinking 
thus, Sylvia’s mouth twisted into a 
smile as near to grimness as her years 
and the upturned corners of her lips 
would permit. 


Two days after Carey’s return from 
Norway he ran down to the cottage. 
He appeared absent-minded, still 
disinterested, and cool, but Sylvia 
banished this mood by announcing 
that she meant to join him in 
London in a day or two. There 
was a look in her eyes as she spoke 
which might have told him that she 
did not mean to bow to theseemingly 
inevitable. 

Kenneth, with all his cleverness, 
was slow, and although evidently 
taken aback, the only thing he could 
think of to say was: 

‘What about The Boy ? ” 

“* Oh he will be quite all right with 
Burns. I want to do a round of 
theatres the very first thing.” 

““T have engagements for Thurs- 
day, Friday and Saturday,”’ Kenneth 
protested weakly. “ If you had given 
me notice I should have kept myself 
free for the week.” 

“Qh, but I’m going to stay much 
longer than a week,”’ she said firmly. 
“I’ve been so long out of London, 
I feel I could do with a _ whole 
season.” 

- For a fewmoments Carey appeared 
to be a good deal embarrassed, then 
he said with an amused smile: ‘“ You 
can’t play golf in the Park, you 
know.” 

** Oh I know all the disadvantages,”’ 
returned Sylvia brightly, “and I 
shall enjoy them for a little while.” 

“It’s the dinner on Thursday that 
is the difficulty,” said Kenneth. 
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“Where is the dinner?” asked 
Sylvia. 

“It is Mrs. Allbury’s party,” he 
replied, rather ruefully, she thought. 

‘* Of all people in London, I should 
love to meet Mrs. Allbury again,” 
Sylvia said with enthusiasm. “ Can’t 
you ask her to invite me? ” 

‘““It would be awkward,” he said. 

‘* But you are such friends,” begged 
the proud but resolute wife. 

‘J think, on the whole, since you 
have surprised me in this way, you’d 
better come up after dinner.” 

“That shall be conditional,” she 
replied. 

“The conditions are?” Kenneth 
turned and faced his wife with brow 
raised interrogatively. 

“That you tell all your friends I 
am coming to town, and hope to see 
them. And—Kenneth, I must give 
a little dinner to the very elect 

of your friends.” | 

‘You have been so long in the. 
country, I’m afraid you will find 
yourself rather out of it,” he said, 
and strolled to the window with a 
good deal of nonchalance. He thrust 
his hands deepinto his pockets, as he 
stood gazing into the blue dimness of 
the hills, and Sylvia knew he was 
considerably disturbed. 

‘But then, your wife, Kenneth, 
the wife of a famous man, must at 
least appear before the world, even 
if she cannot shine.” 

“* Oh very well,” he said, somewhat 
ungraciously ; “but you will meet 
disappointment. You'd really better 
not try to change things.” 

Sylvia looked her husband over 
very steadily from head to foot. He 
stood remarkably straight, his trou- 
sers did not bag at the knees, his 
steel-rimmed spectacles had given 
place to rather elegant rimless eye- 
glasses. Really nothing of the old 
Kenneth remained, in outward ap- 
pearance at least His stooping 
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shoulders, his slouching gait, where 
were they ? 

Sylvia, generously, did not insist 
on going to town before the dinner. 
She travelled up the day after, and 
Kenneth met her as she stepped to 
the platform at Victoria. After they 
had left the luggage at his charmingly 
furnished flat in Ashley Gardens they 
drove to the Park, where every tree 
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clously acknowledged their intro- 
ductions, and relapsed into silence. 

Presently two ladies joined their 
group, one was Mrs. Allbury. Ken- 
neth ordered more tea and grew ani- 
mated to the verge of excitement. 
Sylvia listened to the conversation 
and badinage, and realised she would 
have to furbish up her mind as well 
as her apparel. Was this brilliant 
talker really the bored Kenneth? 
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and shrub looked its best, seeming to 
smile approval on Sylvia. Kenneth 
had the air of one showing round the 
country cousin, which his wife could 
not help noticing. They had tea 
brought to them, but Sylvia was a 
little dashed that Kenneth should 
look so bored, for she wore her most 
becoming hat and frock. Hewas dull 
and uninterested until one or two 
friends approached. Sylvia _ gra- 


They were all brilliant, or seemed so 
to half-bewildered Sylvia. Had she 
really grown stupid and rusty ? She 
had never known Kenneth to hold 
his own so fluently, or laugh so 
spontaneously. Sylvia was an eager 
listener, and quickly gathered where 
her own deficiences lay. She resolved 
to delay her little dinner for a time— 
only a week or two—till she had time 
to assimilate a few of their ideas. 


HOW SYLVIA MET THE ENEMY 


Kenneth could expand and grow 
alive, she found, in the correct atmo- 
sphere. Well, she should create the 
atmosphere. | 

When Mrs. Allbury’s next invita- 
tion came it did not include Sylvia. 
His friends did not know his wife had 
come to stay, he explained, and so 
went off without her. 

Did Mrs. Allbury hold the only 
key to her husband’s_ character, 
and possibly his heart ? Sylvia asked 
herself seriously. Kenneth belonged 
to her, so she also must find a key 
to his heart and understanding. 
Thu; with renewed energy, and in 
the face of bitter discouragement, 
Sylvia began the foundations for 
re-establishing her own kingdom. 
It would be no easy task, but she 
would not fail, now that she knew 
what to do. _ 


The little dinner in Ashley Gardens, 
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when it did come off, furnished 
Kenneth Carey with a distinctly new 
sensation. Mrs. Allbury and one 
or two others, with himself, had 
been scintillating and listening by 
turns, when he became aware that 
the conversation had settled into a 
duet, and that everyone was intent 
on a discussion, the better part of 
which came from that portion of the 
table directly opposite himself. He 
gazed at his wife in amazement. 
He could scarcely recognise the spark- 
ling Sylvia. 

** Jove!’ he said under his breath, 
in admiration of something Sylvia 
had said, “‘that was clever! She 
looks stunning to-night, too,” and 
the foolish,-well-managed husband felt 
thrilled with the pride of possession. 

Thus Sylvia regained her Paradise, 
and behind her battlements of charm 
and interest held it for ever after 
against all encroachment. 


THE SEA’S SONG 


By Lucy NICHOLSON 


Still are the pale sea-grasses 
That the wind bent to its will, 

And the cliffs—dark moon-shown masses— 
Stand large and still; 

Still are the larks that spilt their song 
Out of the blue the whole day long } 


For rest comes to the flowers 
When dusk falls tenderly ; 
The birds have their hushed hours— 


No sleep for me! 


Night long across dim shores of dream 
My restless waters swirl and cream |! 


When white Dawn heralds day-time, 
And a little waking breeze, 
Wild with the scent of the Maytime, 


Floats overseas, 


I—still unrested—work again 
With all the rested world of Men | 


(A. T. Johnson, 
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THE MOORLAND SUMMER 


By ARTHUR TYSILIO JOHNSON 


ce 


a sense of vest, the vest not of weariness 
bu of full growth, was in the atmosphere ; tree, 
plant, and grassy things had reached their 
fulness and strength, The summer shadow 
lingeved on the dial, the sun slowed his pace, 
pausing on his way In the rich light the 
fruits filled.” 

RICHARD JEFFERIES. 


HEN the mists gather in the 
deep, deep valleys and 
longer shadows creep 
across the shorn hayfields 

with the rising and setting of 
each day’s sun; when there is 
a distinctive stain of autumn blue 
in the screening vapour which 
wreathes itself about the feet of 
the distant trees, a silence that is 
pervasive and kindly falls upon all 
nature. Yet it is not a silence, for 
the turtle-dove still purrs in the 
heavy shade of the oak boughs. 
Somewhere up there, too, a willow 
wren will issue, at intervals, little 
jets of song, practising over and over 
again some unfinished melody as if 
she were trying to remember how it 
went in the days of spring. And 
those little broken cadences are not 
without a trace of sadness, for the 
time is almost at hand when an 
‘adieu ’’ must be made to English 
woods. A single yellow-hammer is 
repeating her oft-told tale in a narcotic 
monotone where the gorse bushes are 
flipping away their sun-baked seeds 
with the crackling sound of a distant 
fire. The last of the young thrushes 
are making strange parrot-noises 
down in the cool green herbage of the 
ditch, but all else is mellowed by that 
ringing hum, that sound—‘“ as when 
a bell no longer swings ’—if sound 
it be, which we are accustomed to 
call the silence of summer. 
The days go wearily by in these 


_ same enervating monotony. 


sultry valleys. In the still mornings 
the] dew beads -coquet with the 
lights ‘of the opal upon every leaf and 
twig. They scintillate in the sun 
spots of noon which dapple the 
carpet of the wild woodland floor 
where the restive cattle stand. They 
cool the face of the burning earth 
when evening draws a veil of mellower 
light across the blazing, pitiless sky. 
Day follows day, bringing with it the 
We may 
think, in our desire for change, that 
the hectic of the bramble is flushed 
with a deeper heat than it was a week 
ago, that the coral clusters of the 
bryony’s fruit are riper than they 
were. Sometimes a gentle breeze 
wanders up the valley, and the 
branches which seemed to drop in 
very weariness, whisper a grateful 
response. The tall wheat stalks trem- 
ble and rustle when they feel its cool 
touch, the bearded barley surges in 
billows of whiteness, the dry, ripe 
oats jingle their million silver bells. 
as it passes over them. The 
monotony has been broken for a 
moment, but again all is still. Like 
a broad, deep river, whose silent 
waters burst suddenly into laughter 
and song as they break away round 
a gravelly bend, only to sink again 
into the quietude of some glassy pool, 
so the summer wind, begotten of the 
lips of the sea, gaily blows across the 
fields and valleys for a little while, to 
die again as mysteriously as it came 
in that inscrutable calm. 

But if the drowsy quietude of a 
summer afternoon is an indefinable 
reality, and we feel that it 1s, if 
its blue-grey distances seem full 
of indiscernable features—save those 
ecstatic, aberrant fantasies of colour 
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and music which are harmoniously 
woven into the dreams of a sleeping 
world like the fitful snatches of some 
spring rhapsody borne on the wind 
of night from the throat of a half- 
awakened bird—one quality stands 
out above all others, and that is the 
expression of the completeness of 
Nature’s abandonment to rest. The 
great consummation of the cycle of 
life has been achieved. The full corn 
is in the ear. 
for the summons of the harvest, 
summer might write her own epitaph 
in letters of gold across the listening 
valleys : 

If fate should say, ‘‘ Thy course is run,” 

It would not make me sad; 


All that I wished to do is done, 
All that I would have, had. 


But away on the high moors the 
summer has scarcely yet attained the 
fulness of her glory—and even the 
angler, whose rod may have lain 
unused and dusty as the hot August 
days of the valley went slowly by, 
may here find sufficient inducement 
to encourage him to match his skill 
with the mountain trout. Leaving 
the enervating atmosphere of high- 
banked roads and the flies which 
tease behind him, the moorland 
stream, just from where the trees 
grow small and the heather gets 
thicker at every step, becomes an 
invigorating source of pleasure. Far 
from that deep estuary in which the 
salmon and the sewin are waiting for 
the fresh autumnal floods, far from 
the green umbrage of the rocky glens, 
under which the stream, old and 
haggard from long travelling, and 
beset with the difficulties of life, 
makes its broken way to the sea, we 
come upon it here like one who is in 
the freshness of youth— 

Roaming the country-side a truant boy, 

Nursing his project in unclouded joy. 

The brightness of its young life 
gleams upon the face of its pellucid 
waters, the laughter of its rising joy 


And, while she waits — 
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rings in its happy prattle. Close by 
is the cold, pure spring which has 
begotten it, nestling in the shady lap 
of the great mother hills—the-spring 
which the wild duck and the snipe 
love in winter, and to whose crystal 
lips the sportsman with rod or gun 
draws near when noontide calls a 
halt. Softer and greener than the 
lawn which knows the gardener’s 
jealous care is the poor thin grass of 
the banks, which the mountain sheep 
have shaven so closely, and under 
which the old trout lie in wait for the 
hairy caterpillars—the Palmers of the 
moorland larder. Foxgloves —little 
foxgloves, pale miniatures. of their 
well-to-do relations of the rich valleys 
—raise their crimson spires among 
the shady recesses of the lichen- 
crusted rocks.’ Bluebells mng their 
azure chimes in the shade of the 
stunted bracken, the silvered willows 
lift up their voices when they hear 
the peat wind move the beds of 
rushes green and brown, and that 
sweet reed-music rises and falls like 
the soothing symphonies which come 
to hush. and to soften the passionate 
rapture of some wild, unearthly song. 

Here the wild thyme which loves 
to grow in a setting of velvety grass 
or to cushion the scalp of some hoary 
boulder, as if the better to display 
its lilac clusters, lends its fragrance 
to the summer wind. Crimson sun- 
dews spread their blood-stained fingers 
upon the emerald of the sphagnum 
moss, flaccid butterworts, their sticky 
leaves specked with half-digested 
prey, lie like stranded starfishes on 
the dark brown mud, each with its 
violet pennon raised stiffly aloft on 
a slender stem. There, too, the 
cotton grass floats its silken tassels 
of snowy whiteness upon the faintest 
movement of the summer air, and 
many a flower which in}the valley 
has passed away, still blows with an 
early purity, its colour untarnished 
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by the burning sun and its fragrance 
unspent. 

But of all the flowers which adorn 
the moorland summer, heather is the 
most abundant and most universally 
loved. For miles across the un- 
dulating slopes it clothes the ground 
with imperial purple. No flower is 
so extravagant in its clustered masses 
of tiny florets which so crowd the 
wiry stems, thrusting themselves up- 
ward, open-mouthed, to the sun, that 
the green of the leaf is hidden from 
sight. No flower is so prodigal of 
beauty, so profligate in its love of 
wealth and waste. It desires no cool 
foliage to set off the luxury of its 
overwhelming glory of blossom, no 
embroidery of golden gorse to break 
the voluptuous purple of its summer 
robe. Allit asks is that it may cover 
the wide moor as the waters cover the 
sea, to pour out its redundant pollen 
in little clouds of blue dust upon the 
multitude of bees which revel in a 
drunken joy over their brimming 
wine-cups, to breathe the air of its 
own honeyed breath, and to lift up 
those countless myriads of blushing 
cheeks and painted lips to seduce the 
kisses of the sun. And although the 
heather 1s so abundant we never 
grow weary of its ubiquitous nature. 
It may surge in rolling billows of 
unbroken colour for miles across the 
moor. We tread it underfoot when 
in the chase of the wild red grouse 
or crawl between its springy hum- 
mocks as we stalk the wary trout. 
It bunches itself in the clefts of every 
rock and tottering wall, it mirrors 
its loveliness in the peaty waters of 
the brook, which threads like a 
vein of ebony the quaking bog. It 
accompanies us down the moorland 
lane, often into the depths of the 
valley, and we meet it again upon the 
wind-swept cliffs of the sea. We 
may live among it for days and 
weeks, secing nothing but its super- 
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abundant blossom, inhaling only its 
incensed breath. It is our couch at 
noon, and we have gladly made it our 
bed by night. We feast upon that 
loveliness which it so lavishly out- 
pours and are never filled. And, 
after all, it is the only summer flower 
that we must take home to the 
towns with us to be cherished until 
another ‘“ Twelfth ” shall dawn, until 
another summer shall call us to the 
banks of some old familiar stream 
where we know the heather is un- 
folding its purple splendour upon the 
silent hills. | 

Thoreau loved the swampy, wild 
places of the earth as a sailor loves 
the sea. To him all “hope and 
future’? dwelt “not in lawns and 
cultivated fields, not in towns and 
cities, but in the impervious and 
quaking swamps.” And I have often 
wondered whether there breathes an 
angler whose blood has not stirred at 
the querulous note of the nesting 
curlew, at the wild cry of plover or 
the lap of those tiny waves which 
respond to the “ plop ” and splash of 
rising trout in the shadowy waters 
of some deep moorland tarn. 
Whether there lives a fisherman, dry 
or wet, who has not yet tasted the 
invigorating delights of the moorland 
summer, the good wine which has 
been kept until the end. There is a 
calm of its own in the sleeping valley, 
but how different is that unclouded 
peace which sleeps in the bosom of 
the great hills, which knows no 
measure of time, that is conscious of 
neither joy nor sorrow, upon whose 
fair face no tell-tale, lengthening 
shadows steal as autumn nears, 
and which is amore sacred trea- 
sure than the charm of flowers and 
the song of birds. It is a pro- 
founder calm than the _ valleys 
have ever known, yet. possessing 
a quality that is so evasive and 
subtle that, in the absence of a 
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more fitting simile, we may liken it 
to that . 
- « - + mystic spell, 
Which none but sailors know or feel, 
And none but they can tell. 


And in the,blissful intensity of the 
summer moor the warmer glow upon 
the sunlit gorse as evening ap- 
proaches, the silent chase of the 
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cloud shadows that scud across the 
chequered heath, and in the glamour 
of the trout who fights to the season’s 
close there is an element of wilder- 
ness: of Nature’s untamed freedom, 
as well as of that consoling quality of 
unwritten peace which still, from out 
the dead past, casts its grateful shade 
upon the quiet places of the earth. 
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MY GARDEN 
BY DUFFIELD BENDALL 


1 know a garden where the roses grow, 
The red red roses that I love so well, 
And in and out its pleasant paths I go, 
For me that garden has a magic spell, 
The hills afar I see, but do not dare 
To climb the path, so steep and rough it seems, 
Nor think to find a falrer treasure there 
Than in the golden garden of my'dreams.’ 


It may be that one day | shall forget 
The primrose path, the roses red and white 
And follow where your feet are bravely set 
Upon the ways of that mysterous height. 
Leaving the lazy lilies on my lawn 
The garden pleasaunce and its idle hour, 
To set my face toward a brighter dawn, 
And find, like you, a still more precious flower, 
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AN OPERATION ON ’CHANGE 


By ROBERT BARR 


IlNustrated by J, Jellicoe 


well satisfied with himself when 

he stepped on the white, clean 

deck of the great German 
liner Uberalles, whose prow was 
pointed toward America. And the 
young man had good reason to be 
proud, for he had brought to success- 
ful conclusion a very thorough in- 
vestigation that had extended over 
most of the German Empire, and had 
involved side trips to the chief 
financial capitals of Europe, occupy- 
ing a period of six months. The 
search had to be conducted with all 
the secrecy of a diplomatic embassy, 
and in this sort of subtle service 
John L. Warner was an adept. 

The young man’s important mission 
came about in this way. The Sugar 
Trust of the United States had 
become alarmed. It had received 
a hint that Germany was contem- 
plating a new move in the sugar 
industry. For years Germany had 
endowed the sugar trade with State 
bounties that had resulted in ruining 
‘one or two minor West Indian 
colonies of Great Britain, while at 
the same time it had provided 
England with ample sugar at a price 
somewhat under the cost of manufac- 
ture. This outcome could scarcely 
be described as beneficent. It was 
a sweet boon to the English consumer, 
oppressive to the German tax-payer, 
and bankrupting to the colonial 
planter. Now it seemed the German 
Government was about to take upon 
itself the task of fighting the United 
States Sugar Trust in its own lair, 
and if victorious, would hold a 
monopoly for the whole world. The 
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sugar trade of England was in a bad 
way, but that of the Umited States 
was a lusty industry, and an interest- 
ing fight might be expected, for if 
the German Government thought it 
owned the Teutonic Empire, the. 
Sugar Trust was quite convinced that 
its chief, Mr. Hovmannhause, owned 
the United States. 

The first move Mr. Hovmannhause, 
head of the Sugar Trust, made was 
to possess himself of all the facts, and 
to get the facts he sent his trusty 
lieutenant, John L. Warner, to Europe 
provided with an ample supply of 
ready money, an article as useful in 
Germany as elsewhere. Now the 
young man’s mission was finished, he 
had assured himself that there was 
no truth whatever in the allegation 
that Germany had any thought of 
fighting the American combination, 
and he was on the way to see Sandy 
Hook again, always a delightful 
prospect to the true citizen of ‘‘ God’s 
Country.” 

It was quite natural then, that 
young Mr. Warner should walk up 
the deck, on a delightful morning in 
June, rather well pleased with him- 
self. This gratifying state of mind 
was enhanced rather than diminished 
by seeing the familiar figure of a 
charming young lady leaning over 
the rail, and he remembered with a 
thrill of pleasure that there would be 
moonlit nights all the way across, 
and that the ample decks of the 
Uberalles formed excellent prom- 
enades. So he approached the lady. 

‘“ How fortunate I am, Miss Stans- 
bury, that I find you on board, at a 
time of the year when most of our 
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fellow citizens.are going the other 
way.” 

The young woman turned her blue 
eyes upon him and smiled. Then 
he saw she was prettier than the 
friend he thought himself accosting. 
She spoke with a slight, but very 
dainty, German accent. 

“It is not very complimentary to 
Miss Stansbury that you should 
mistake another for her.” 

““Permit me to doubt that, 
Madame. I think the young lady 
herself would agree with me, were she 
here, that I had paid her a very high 
compliment indeed.”’ 

“It is nice of you to put it that 
way, nevertheless I am sorry for your 
disappointment.” 

“The disappointment has already 
vanished, for to tell the truth my 
acquaintance with the lady I men- 
tioned is neither very long nor very 
intimate. Still, 
friendly face when a voyage is ahead.” 

“But not at other times? I fear 
your politeness has vanished with 
your disappointment.” 

-“T did not intend my remark to 
mean anything uncivil towards the 
ladies in general or any lady in par- 
ticular. It is rather indicative of 
my own unfortunate situation. I 
am such a busy man ashore that 
about the only time I have for 
pleasant intercourse with my kind is 
on board ship going from country to 
country.” 

“How dreadful! I hope every 
one in America is not like that, for 
this is my first visit to the United 
States, and I expected to meet some 
interesting people.” 

‘“Oh you will. No, they are not 
all like me, although we do have the 
reputation of being rather a hurrying 
nation. Do you intend to stay long 
in America ? ” 

‘‘ That will depend entirely on my 
father, whom I have persuaded to 
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take me with him. He may finish 
what he has to do in a short time, or 
there may be unexpected delays. He 
is Hermann Stéinhoff, of Berlin; 
doubtless you have heard of him.” 

-““T can’t say positively that I have 
or have not,” replied Warner with 
some hesitation. ‘“‘Is it a name one 
would see in the papers ? ”’ 

The girl arched her eyebrows 
slightly, but made no explanation 
beyond saying : 

‘Very likely. You will perhaps 
see more of the name in the news- 
papers if he succeeds in what he is 
attempting.” 

“IT hope he will succeed. He is 
bound to, since you accompany him,” 
said the young man in a clumsy 
attempt at compliment, at which 
the girl smiled. ‘‘ May I introduce 
myself as John L. Warner, of New 
York? My excuse is that steamer 
introductions are necessanly some- 
what informal, and we may have no 
mutual friends on board.” 

So thus began an acquaintance 
that was to ripen very rapidly. The 
father proved to be a taciturn, self- 
absorbed man who allowed his 
daughter to do as she pleased, so 
long as his meditations were not 
interfered with. He kept his own 
counsels very rigidly, sitting for hours 
in his deck chair, lost in interminable 
calculations which he was constantly 
working out in a blank book he held 
on his lap. His neglect of the 
charming young lady was more than 
compensated, for by the assiduous 
attentions of Warner there were 
moonlight walks on the ample decks, 
and cozy confidences in adjoining 
steamer chairs. 

So far as Miss Steinhoff was con- 
cerned her preference for, the frank 
young American was} almost as 
marked as his for her. She seemed 
to care for no one else on board the 
Uberalles, and although she _ had 
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many invitations to promenade, she 
rarely availed herself of them. Warner 
was ever the person in favour, and 
the luxurious smoking room, which 
on other voyages had been his pre- 
ferred resort, scarcely knew him at 
allonthistrip. The pleasant weather 
and the nightly increasing moonlight 
invited young people toward senti- 
mentality, and each of them cordially 
accepted the invitation. He knew 
little of women, but had the Ameri- 
can’s intense respect for them, and 
this fair flower of German soil, with 
her amazing learning on _ bookish 
subjects, of which he was entirely 
ignorant, and her equally amazing 
lack of knowledge regarding the ways 
of the world, which an American 
girl would know all about, fascinated 
him. On the other hand, she had 
met no one in the least like Warner, 
a youth who had had his own way 
to make, who had overcome obstacles 
that might have baffled many a less 
strenuous person, who had educated 
himself in the things that mattered, 
from his own point of view, and who 
had illimitable ambitions for his 
own career and a boundless faith in 
the future of his country. There 
was no land like it; and in his 
enthusiasm he sometimes forgot that 
she belonged to another. But before 
the voyage was half done he had 
resolved to induce her to change her 
nationality and her name if he could. 
He first realised how far he had 
advanced when he caught himself 
several times on the very verge of 
telling her something of the Sugar 
Trust—a subject sacred from dis- 
cussion with outsiders, its methods 
not even to be mentioned, as an 
inadvertent word might reach the 
ears of some alert newspaper reporter. 

On her part Miss Steinhoff was 
frankly confiding. She appeared to 
have acquired an amazing belief in 
his genius as business man, and per- 
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haps possessing no trade secrets to 
guard, she could talk without the 
restriction which, now and then, 
embarrassed the young man, when he 
fell into the habit of talking about 
himself, a subject on which youth 
is somewhat eloquent when a sym- 
pathetic listener is at hand. 

They found and occupied certain 
secluded places on deck, which be- 
came entirely their own, as_ the 
passenger list was not a long one.’ 

One evening the _ conversation 
drifted to the subject of speculation 
and the Stock Exchange, and Warner 
told several interesting stories of 
fortunes made in a moment. 

“Ah, Mr. Warner,’ said the girl, 
““T wish you would give me some 
advice. I want to experiment in 
speculation. There was left to mea 
year ago a trifle over 40,000 marks, 
and I have brought the legacy with 
me. What are the chances of my 
turning it into a million ? ” 

“Forty thousand marks. That is 
ten thousand dollars. Well, if you 
take my advice, you will keep clear 
of Wall Street. The sum might last 
you two minutes, or it might last 
onlyone. You are certain to lose it.” 

** But aren’t there any safe stocks?” 

““Oh yes. Safe for investment, 
but they don’t fluctuate much, and 
it is on sharp fluctuations that the 
big piles are made.” 

“IT should think a man of your 
experience would know stocks that 
are safe, yet that were sure to rise.” 

** Ah, if any of us knew that, Miss 
Steinhoff, we wouldn’t be working 
for some one else. If I were abso- 
lutely certain that a given stock 
would go up or down even one point, 
I could be a millionaire the day 
after. No. There is nothing certain 
about Wall Street, except that the 
outsider will lose his money and some 
of the insiders as well.” 

** You discourage me, Mr. Warner.” 
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“If you will promise me not to 
mention to any living soul what I 
tell you, I'll give you what we call a 
pointer. I don’t think you can lose, 
and you stand to win. IT’ll give you 
the name of an honest broker, but 
be careful not to let him know who 
sent you. Get him to put that 
money into sugar.” 

““What ? You don’t mean in the 
grocery business?” 

‘““No, no. Stocks of the Sugar 
Trust. I have reason to believe they 
will rise shortly. They have been 
unduly depressed because of certain 
rumours which I happen to know 
are entirely unfounded. But for 
heaven’s sake, Miss Steinhoff, never 
even hint in the remotest fashion 
what I have told you. It is a secret 
that must be well guarded.” 

“A secret for a secrét then,” 
laughed the young woman, “and a 
coincidence besides. But then you 
won’t think your secret at safe with 
me if I at once tell you what I have 
been warned not to tell. So on 
' second thoughts I’ll not say anything, 
for I feel sure you would distrust me 
if I did, and I shouldn’t like that. 
It was the curious coincidence that 
made me forget for the moment. 
Well, there can be no harm in saying 
what the coincidence is, without 
going into particulars, for I see you 
are interested, but it is a Government 
matter, therefore I must be careful, 
for I am still on German territory, 
and will be until I set foot in New 
York. Our Government stands no 
nonsense from tattlers. So you will 
be silent for my sake. It is really on 
account of sugar that I am on this 
ship.’ My father is very much trusted 
by our Government, and he is crossing 
with intent to teach you smart 
Americans some pointers, as you 
call them on sugar. There, I must 
say no more. Father would be 
furious if he knew I had even hinted 
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that much, for there is always a 
chance that the Americans may be 
cleverer than he or our Government, 
and may beat us at our own game, 
so nothing is to be said until success 
is certain.” 

The agent of the Sugar Trust rose 
somewhat unsteadily to his feet, and 
drew a long breath, resolutely keeping 
down any indication of surprise or 
dismay, but as his head came into 
the strong light of the electric globe, 
she was amazed to see that all colour 
had left his face. 

“What is wrong?” she asked in 
alarm, also rising; “‘are you ill?” 

‘“No, no. Itis nothing. Suppose 
we take a walk up and down the deck 
for a few turns.” 

They promenaded for a while, but 
conversation lagged. The girl saw 


‘something was amiss, but could not 


guess what, although he tried strenu- 
ously to seem interested and be 
interesting, so finally she bade him 
good-night and went down the com- 
panionway. 

Warner lit a cigar and trod the 
deck alone, thinking deeply. Here, 
by the merest chance, he had come 
upon the secret which he had spent 
thousands in Germany to discover 
without getting even a hint of its 
existence for his money. The Ger- 
man Government was going to fight 
the American Sugar Trust, after all, 
and the information came to him, 
not through his own alertness, on 
which he had so confidently plumed 
himself, backed by the resources of a 
great corporation, but by way of a 
casual conversation on a steamer’ 
deck! His failure shook his con- 
fidence in himself, and humiliated 
him. He had come within an ace of 
deluding his employers. But had he 
the right to enlighten them now? 
What he had learmed was told him 
in confidence, and although, techni- 
cally, he had given no promise, yet 
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the girl had taken that promise for 
granted. He wondered what en- 
chantment had come over him. A 
week ago such qualms of conscience 
would never have occurred to him. 
It would have been the Trust, first, 
last, and all the time. “ All’s fair 
in love and war,” he quoted to him- 
self, but which was it, love ov war ? 
War between the sugar combines 
certainly, but what between the girl 
and himself? Love, as certainly as 
the coming fight. If he told his 
employers the truth, it would work 
injury indirect to the girl and direct 
to her secretive moody father. If 
she ever came to know that her 
betrayed confiderice to him had re- 
sulted in wrecking her father’s plan, 
her feeling toward the culprit would 
be the reverse of friendly. At one 
moment it seemed that the honest 
course was to tell the girl all about it, 
but the consequence of this might 
be disastrous to those who employed 
and trusted him. After all, if he 
_ was to lay any claim to honesty his 
first duty -was toward the men who 
paid him, and would continue so 
until he refused to accept their wage. 
The moon and the steamer had 
travelled far in the same direction 
before he reached this decision, and 
when he went to his state-room he 
cursed himself as a traitor to the girl 
he loved. 

Next morning when he met Miss 
Steinhoff, looking very charming, as 
if she had arranged herself with 
special care, which was indeed the 
case, his fealty to his employers 
wavered. He resolved to place a 
supposed case before the lady and 
let her settle the question. 

‘* Good morning, Mr. Warner,” she 
greeted him; “you seem worried. 
Didn’t you sleep well ? ” 

‘““T scarcely slept at all. It was 
almost daylight when I turned in. 
Yes, I am worried. A question of 
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ethics has arisen; I think that’s 
what they callit. I’mina quandary, 
but I have some hope of persuading 
you to help me out.”’ 

“IT shall be delighted to assist if 
I can.” 

_* Well, you see, rt’s like this. I’m 
a hired man. I belong to a company, 
am the company’s servant, although 
we don’t like to be called a servant 
unless we are presidents of the 
United States. I believe senators 
and high officials also term them- 


selves servants of the people, which 


is one method of catching the nimble 
vote. However, to come to the 
point, this big company pays me 
lavishly, and in return is supposed 
to receive my best efforts night, day, 
and all the time. I was sent to 
Europe some months ago to learn the 
answer to a certain question which 
it was the determination of those 
interested there to conceal. The 


-answer would be ‘“‘ Yes” or ‘ No.”’ 


The company was willing to spend 
thousands to find out which of these 
simple little words was the correct 
one. My investigations led me to 
the conclusion that ‘“‘ No” was the 
answer. The chance remark of a 
friend of mine afterwards, convinced 
me that the true reply is “‘ Yes,” but 
if my friend had known I belonged to 
this company he would not have 
given me the information he did. 
Now my problem is, should I or 
should I not tell my company what 
I learned ? ” 

“Did you promise your friend not 
to tell ?”’ 

‘“No. I gave no promise.” 

“In that case I think it is your 
duty to place before your company 
the information you have received. 
It belongs to them, and not to you.” 

“Perhaps I ought to add that 
although I made no promise, yet a 
promise was tacitly implied. My 
friend believed I would tell no one, 
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Besides this, my friend, very likely 
will be injured by my betrayal of 
confidence ; indirectly at least.” 

“IT cannot see that.this changes 
the position. The fault lies with 
your friend. He should not have 
spoken, but having spoken he had to 
take the risk of his folly. And now, 
Mr. Warner, I want to ask you a 
question. How is it that this prob- 
lem of conscience suddenly becomes 
troublesome in mid-ocean? You 
were not worrying about it when the 
voyage began, were you?” 

‘““No. Well yousee, Miss Steinhoff, 
my association with you has changed 
many of my previous ideas. Actions 
that I had considered perfectly 
justifiable, now take on a different 
complexion.”’ 

“‘ That is very ingenious, Mr. Warner, 
and very complimentary to me, but 
I fear 1 cannot accept the flattery. 
Is it not the truth that I am the 
friend to whom you have been 
alluding ? ” 

** A man is not bound to incrimin- 
ate himself on the witness stand, 
Miss Stemhoff.” ; 

“Then I was the culprit. It was 
something I said last night about 
sugar. Are you interested in sugar? ”’ 

““I—I—I can only repeat what I 
have just said.” 

““And an excellent remark it 1s, 
if somewhat trite. It answered my 
question quite as fully as if you said 
“yes.” So you ave interested in sugar. 
This 1s very awkward.” 

‘*Do you desire to modify 
advice ?”’ 

“Oh no. Truth is_ truth, 
individuals don’t count. You 
no other course but to tell 
company.” 

““T don’t agree with you, Miss 
Steinhoff. I can resign, and [ll do 
it.” 

‘That would not affect the situa- 
tion. If you had resigned before we 
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left Germany it would be different, 
but when this information came to 
you, through my indiscretion, you 
were still in the company’s employ, 
and, as I said before, the knowledge 
belongs to them and not to you. It 
seems to me that it is the same as if 
someone paid you a large amount of 
money that belonged to the company, 
and you thought of resigning so that 
you need not turn over the money 
to it. That wouldn’t be honest, 
would it?” 

“JT don’t suppose it would.” 

‘Indeed I think you are already 
to blame for telling me of the danger 
that threatens. A man _ perfectly 
loyal to the company would have 
kept quiet about it, for already I am 
forming dark designs about having 
you thrown overboard some night. 
What a pity the moonlight is so 
strong. However, my duty is equally 
clear. I must now warn my father 
that a rival knows his purpose in 
crossing the ocean. He may have 
some design for thwarting you, and I 


will assist him. We are enemies. from 


the present moment on, so beware— 
beware !” and with a laugh anda 
mocking curtsey she left him to seek 
her father. John L. Warner paced 
the deck meditating deeply upon the 
dilemma. After a time the girl re- 
turned, and as he accosted her he 
said lightly: 

‘Well, Miss Steinhoff, which is it 
to be? Poison or the dagger?” 

“Neither, I’m afraid. You see 
before you a very contrite and chas- 
tened woman, who has meekly en- 
dured a scathing censure on the 
chattering - proclivities of her sex. 
But it seems that my father is not in 
the least afraid of either you or your 
company. The best man will win, 
he says, and he has evidently not the 
slightest doubt who the best man is.” 

‘*Um,” growled Warner, his com- 
mercial instincts for the moment 
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cominguppermost. ‘ Heis evidently 
very well backed to be so confident.”’ 

‘““He is backed by the German 
Government, and I think that is as 
strong as any company, even in the 
United States. But I forgot. I am 
not to talk any more about my father 
or his task. It’s forbidden, so we 
must choose some other subject. if 
you please.” 

“Very well. We will take the 
interesting subject of your proposed 
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‘“WAR BETWEEN THE SUGAR COMBINES, CERTAINLY, BUT WHAT ABOUT THE GIRL AND HIMSELF ?”’ 


speculation. You gave me your ad- 
vice and would not reverse it. I am 
going to reverse my advice. Instead 
of buying the stock of the Sugar 
Trust, you must sell it. That stock 
is going to fall very shortly after we 
reach New York. I will introduce 
you to a broker, if I may, who will 
lay out the money to the best ad- 
vantage.” | 
“That is very good of you, Mr. 
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Warner, when you remember that 
I am your enemy.” 

“We are commanded to love our 
enemies, and I confess I find no 
difficulty in obeying the Scriptural 
injunction.” 

When they reached New York, 
there was a crowd of reporters to 
greet Warner, who received them 
with smiles and great good humour. 
No, he had not gone to Europe on 
business.. Nervous prostration had 


been the trouble with him, but he 
was all right now. He had needed 
a rest, and Europe was a great place 
to rest in. So calm and peaceful, 
you know. The Sugar Trust? Oh 
he supposed that was all mght, and 
was grubbing along trying to make 
a dividend for the labouring men 
who owned it. No. Absolutely no 
news about it; to tell the truth he 
hadn’t looked at a paper for months. 
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How was the stock quoted, anyhow ? 
Same old figure, eh? Then every- 
thing must be going on all right. 
Of course if he had anything to tell, 
he would gladly tell it. The Trust 
had no particular secrets, and its 
only object in the world was to 
produce the best sugar at the lowest 
price. Exactly; a benevolent in- 
stitution, as you say. Well, good- 
bye ; delighted to have met you;an‘l 
thus the newspaper boys were con- 
vinced that something big was on 
the carpet, and determined to find 
out what it was. 

It was a week before the sensational 
announcement was made in one of the 
leading papers. Germany was going 
to fight the Sugar Trust. Millions 
upon millions were to be on call. 
And America was to see the greatest 
industrial and financial contest that 
had ever taken place in the world. 
Herr Steinhoff had absolutely refused 
to be interviewed, but’ there was no 
doubt he was in New York on behalf 
of the German Government and the 
powerful syndicate that was acting 
In conjunction with Germany. 

There was an instant panic in 
sugar stock, and prices went down 
with a run. Luckily for the young 
woman, Warner had kept all his 
promises, and her money was on the 
right side of the market. He called 
upon her every day, and expected 
that she would be very much de- 
pressed when this full exposure of 
her father’s mission was cast abroad 
to the world, but such was not the 
case, and he became more and more 
convinced that the syndicate must 
be even stronger than he had sus- 
pected when the publication of its 
plans was met with scornful indiffer- 
ence. Although Miss Steinhoff re- 
mained in New York, her father had 
disappeared. He wanted to get out 
of reach of the reporters, she said, 
who had pestcred the life out of him 
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at all hours of the night and day. 
Sugar stock went down and down. 
The semi-official denial of the German 
Government, cabled across from Ber- 
lin, sent it a few points lower, for no 
one believed the diplomatic assertion. 

““Seems to me,” said Warner to 
Miss Steinhoff one evening, “ you 
had better close that deal. Sugar 
stock can’t go much lower even if the 
worst happens. I wonder the Ger- 
man Government went the length of 
denying a thing that must be patent 
to the world- before long. But | 
suppose they will disclaim that cable- 
gram at the psycological moment.” 

““Oh the German Government }s 
truthful enough, although your news- 
papers don’t seem to believe it.” 

‘Truthful enough? Why you 
told me yourself that the Govern- 
ment stood sponsor for your father.” 

“Certainly. What has that to do 
with the case? Father is sorry the 
Government took the trouble to deny 
the report, for it kept the papers on 
the wrong track, and so gave him a 
chance to go on with his work.” 

‘* Miss Steinhoff, you bewilder me. 
Let me beg of you to make this 
clearer. What purpose is your father 
here for if not to fight the Sugar 
Trust ? ” 

Miss Steinhoff laughed long and 
musically. | 

‘‘ Poor father knows nothing of the 
Sugar Trust. I doubt if he ever 
heard of it. Are you not aware that 
my father is one of the leading 
scientists in Germany, and _ possibly 
in the world?” 

‘*God bless me!” : 

‘“TIsn’t your company interested 0 
scientific research ? ” 

‘‘ Great Heavens, no.”’ 

“Then we are not rivals and 
enemies after all. I suppose [ mav 
as well tell you all about it. Suga! 
has defied analysis so far. Father 
has been trying to reduce it to ifs 
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component elements, and had all 
but succeeded. The Government 
thought he should come over to the 
United States and learn what he 
could about their investigations along 
the same lines in this country. I 
believe he has accomplished his 
task, and I have also a suspicion that 
full particulars are at this moment 
on their way to Germany. I surmise 
this, because he now invites me to go 
with him to visit Niagara Falls. 
The German Government pay the 
expenses of his journey to America, 
because he is in the employ of the 
Government. I think that certain 
learned societies are also interested 
in his excursion. Does all this com- 
pete with your company in any 
way ? 39 , 

Warner most impolitely sprang for 
his hat, then paused. 

“Say nothing of what you have 
told me, but listen to what I am 
about to tell you. See your broker 
first thing in the morning. I'll go 
with you, if you'll let me, for I will 
not act on what I know until later 
in the day. Put every penny you 
can scrape together into stock of the 
Sugar Trust. You sold before, now 
you must buy. The stock will be up 
in the skies before a week.” 
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And so it proved. Warner was no 
false prophet, and Miss Steinhoff 
became rich. Naturally the young 
woman was exceedingly grateful to 
her mentor. 

‘““T owe it all to you,” she said, 
with a slight tremor in her voice, 
for her father was anxious to get back 
to Berlin. “I cannot imagine why 
you should have been so kind to a 
stranger and a foreigner, especially 
one who had given you such a fright, 
and called you her enemy.” 

““It was pure selfishness on my 
part.” 

“In what way ? ” 

‘*T was working for a commission.’ 

“A commission? Tl willingly 
divide with you—glad to—I didn’t 
dare offer——” 

‘Of course youscouldn’t, so that’s 
why I ask. I am anxious that you 
should keep all the cash, but I want 
the owner of it.” 

And then he said a number of 
things that have no relation to stock 
exchange operations, which, of course, 
is the motive of this recital, therefore 
they are omitted as irrelevant. The 
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lady answered in kind, and so her 
remarks 
interest. 
Germany. 


become entirely without 
But she did not return to 
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THE DEFEAT OF THE HOOLIGAN 


By CHARLES T. L. CLARKE 


HE doctrine of. brute strength 
for attack and defence is a 
rapidly declining one, and one 
which, in most instances, has 
been proved incorrect. To our 
Japanese allies we probably owe the 
awakening knowledge that skill and 
practice of head work will enable a 
comparatively weak individual to 
successfully combat the most gigantic 
ruffian. 
No matter how strong a man may 
be, if he is once caught in the lock 
of the deadly Japanese system, he is 
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as powerless as a child, and will roar 
for mercy when in the power of a 
skilled antagonist of much smaller 
proportions. 

The same theory is proven through- 
out the records of modern athletics ; 
in every instance it is the brainy 
athlete, rather than the powerful one, 
who excels in all classes of com- 
petition. To successfully defeat an 
opponent by skill,a certain amount 
of practice of the knowledge must be 
continued, until rapid application of 
the instruction is acquired. As soon 
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as the modern means of attack .and 
defence become familiar, a confidence 
arises which enables one to tackle 
any opponent without nervousness. 

There is no reason why even the 
most fragile girl should calmly en- 
dure any indignity from the rowdy 
or hooligan, for lack of strength can 
easily be counterbalanced by a know- 
ledge of the devices against which 
every man is powerless. 

Mrs. Sanderson, one of the finest 
swordswomen in England, is also an 
expert with other means of attack 
and defence. Provided with an or- 
dinary umbrella, having the popular 
crook, she is quite capable of pro- 
tecting herself against any onslaught, 
but not on old-fashioned lines. An 
umbrella has been referred to face- 
tiously as a husband beater, but if 
merely used as an ordinary beater, it 


becomes useless for any practical 


purpose of protection. While, on 
the other hand, if used in a scientific 
manner it becomes a deadly weapon 
in almost anyone’s hands. 

The prowling bag-snatcher who 
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A QUICK CATCH WHICH SURPRISES THE HOOLIGAN, 


infests the railway stations’ and busy 
thoroughfares, although he may 
secure the bag by snatching, can be 
promptly brought to book if his vic- 
tim turns smartly, and as he runs 
away, catches his foot in the crook 
of the umbrella. Even if circum- 
stances favour him, and he attacks 
a lady in a quiet spot where no help 
is forthcoming, and the snatcher feels 
inclined to continue his struggle for 
possession of the bag, a little know- 
ledge will insure the ultimate defeat 
and retreat of the ruffian. 

A man caught by the foot and 
brought heavily to the ground would 
immediately lose hold of anything 
he might have secured, and, however 
smart in recovering himself, to snatch 
again at the bag would be useless, as 
the ever ready crook of the umbrella 
forms a means of hooking the bag 
from his grasp. 

Fortunately, or unfortunately, 
everyone is provided with.a certain 
number of vulnerable places which, 
like weak spots in the armour of old, 
unless skilfully defended, are open to 
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BRINGING HIM TO THE GROUND, 


special attack and infliction of con- 
siderable punishment. Everyone is 
familiar with the idea that while it 
is useless to strike a nigger on the 
head, owing to his thickness of skull, 
one can easily reduce him to a state 
of subjection by striking him across 
the shins with a stick, or even kicking 
his shin with the booted foot. Why 
the inhabitants of the dark continent 
should be selected to particularly 
emphasise the tenderness of the shins 
is difficult to understand, for the 
peculiarity is shared by all races,which 
is not at all surprising when it is 
remembered that the shin bone bears 
only a slight covering of skin, so that 
any blow to this portion of the human 
anatomy is extremely painful. 
Having dragged the bag from the 
grasp of the hooligan with the crook 
of the umbrella, Mrs. Sanderson, in 
her method of defence, gives the 
ruffian, while he is still prostrate, a 
foretaste of the perils to come by 
Sharply kicking the shins of the 
offender. Incidentally, however, this 
little diversion may goad the villain 


to add to his idea of robbery a desire 
for personal vengeance, so unless a 
lady has considerable knowledge of 
defence, and is adroit in its applica- 
tion, she may yet be placed in 
alarming straits. 

Supposing the hooligan regains 
his feet and wgain rushes to the 
attack. The frail umbrella in the 
hands of an expert is still a deadly 
weapon. Knowledge will enable any 
lady to inflict’ sore punishment, 
without running any great risk her- 
self. When the point of the 
umbrella is used, as shown in the 
illustration, it is little less deadly 
than a knife, and many instances 
are on record of people being kil'’ed 
by a fierce jab with the point of an 
umbrella. Should the blow fall 
upon the eye, the temple, or any 
other of these vulnerable spots, 
it is more than probable that death 
would result. 

Nature has provided many men 
with a hard cartilage in the throat, 
which is commonly known = as 
‘“ Adam’s Apple,” and a smart blow 
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FIGHTING WITHOUT WEAPONS, BUT_THROWING THE HOOLIGAN BACKWARDS, 
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ANOTHER SCRAMBLE FOR THE PURSE, 


with even a light stick at this point 
is more than sufficient to stagger the 
most hardy ruffian, while few could 
withstand a jab under the chin with 
the point of an umbrella. 

These are only two small facts, 
but with a knowledge of them the 
umbrella, which few would care to 
rely upon as a means of defence, 
immediately appears in the light of a 
formidable weapon. 

There are many other ways in 
which a crooked umbrella may be 
used as an implement of defence and 
instrument of torture, for if the 
hooligan again advances to the at- 
tack, Mrs. Sanderson proposes to 
deal with him in a method that would 
seriously disarrange the ordinary se- 
quence of his features. The idea is 
not by any means new, and the prin- 
ciple of the method has been explained 
as a means of defence against street 
ruffians. The idea is that in attack- 
ing, the hooligan generally butts his 
victim with his head, and if one waits 
until he has approached the requisite 
point, it is a simple matter to raise 


the leg quickly, thus jamming your 
antagonist heavily in the face with 
the top part of the knee. This may 
sound somewhat ineffectual, but 
when one remembers that the most 
powerful muscles of the body are 
contained in the legs, and that when 
raised the bones of the knee-joint are 
tremendous bastions of defence, a 
better idea will be obtained of the 
punishment likely to be _ inflicted 
if the repulse is properly applied. 
Mrs. Sanderson does not, however, 
make it a part of her plan that 
the hooligan should duck his 
head, but with the crook of her 
umbrella she hooks him smartly 
round the neck, drawing his head 
forwards, as shown in the _illus- 
tration, at the same moment raising 
the knee and inflicting a crushing 
blow. 

There are, of course, many othet 
methods of utilising an umbrella for 
defence, and while it is useless to strike 
an antagonist in the ordinary way 
with the handle of the umbrella, 
still, a sharp tap across the bridge of. 
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the nose is sufficient to disconcert 
most people. 


Nor is the umbrella in all instances | 


absolutely necessary, for knowledge 
and training will enable quite a frail 
woman to carry to successful issue 
a combat with a man, even should 
she be unprovided with her rain 
protector. The combat started, there 
is, of course, a possibility that the 
ruffian would be successful in wrest- 


ing the umbrella from her grasp, but_ 


Mrs. Sanderson’s method extends to 
a perfect form of self-defence without 
any weapon. 

Another of the illustrations shows 
a surprise for the hooligan, for if he 
even secures hold of a lady, a com- 
paratively slight blow under the chin 
with the palm of the hand, holding 
the arm stiff, and combined with a 
smart kick across the shins, will upset 
the balance of anyone, while once on 
the ground the hooligan can _ be, 
when opportunity offers, lulled into 
insensibility by a tap in the region 
of the temple or at the curve of the 
jaw-bone in a position known to all 
boxing-men as “ the point.”’ 

In an encounter such as we have 
described, where the lady has know- 
ledge and training, she will be calm 
and confident, while such a conduct 
of defence would weaken the nerve 
of the most hardened rufhan. Apart 
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from this, the party of the attack are 
cowards without exception, accus- 
tomed to inflict punishment on others, 
greedy and dishonest; but greatest 
of all their moral defects 1s cowardice, 
which greatly assists the defender, 
who has knowledge and can apply it 
quickly and adroitly to his complete 
undoing. 

Even should the lady merely sub- 
due her antagonist sufficiently to 
give her opportunity of escape, she 
may still play a trump card if she 
induces the hooligan to pursue her ; 
for by waiting until he is close upon 
her she: may quickly drop to the 
ground, thus forming a most effective 
and very certain stumbling-block, 
which would cause the ruffian to take 
a rapid header into space. 

The whole system of attack and 
defence practised by Mrs. Sanderson 
is on lines drawn out by Professor 
Vigny, a well-known fencing master 
and instructor in self-defence. The 
Professor himself is capable of sur- 
prising, simultaneously, even more 
than one antagonist, and opening 
their eyes to the possibilities of the 
simple walking-stick or umbrella as 
an ally of considerable value, should 
one be so unfortunate as to become 
an object of the attentions of prowling 
desperadoes who infest the large 
towns and hedgerows alike. 


THE GATE TO ADVENTURE 


By MYALL BLACK 


‘“T. fear not to die,” said a captive English satlor of the sixteenth century, “ for 
death is but the gate to ‘adventure in another world |” 


O, I have led the rover’s life, and I have ridden far— 
I’ve tracked the moon, and camped at noon, and tak’n a guiding star ; 
I’ve heard the dingo-howl o’ South—the wolf-howl o’ the North, 

But ever yet I saddle up to seek Adventure’s path. 


O, I have led the reckless life, and I have wandered far— 

I’ve listened with enchanted ears to the red hoofs o’ War; 
I’ve watched a giant sea pluck out our mast with wanton hand, 
But ever yet I port my helm to seek Adventure’s land. 


The opal West has known me—’t was put for a fleeting day 
’Ere Rozinante bore me further westward and away— 

. Away to where the Phanton Horse lures with his faint-heard bell,* 
And scrawny desert-echoes drink at coy Mirage’s well. 


I sought the glist’ning battlements of ice that make men fear,— 
Through no Adventurous Portal did our schooner ever steer, 

The southern pearl-grounds found me nosing down around Shark’s Bay 
(Where I helped to blunt the jack-knife of a brindle buck-Malay) ! 


Then in the tropic silence, with a gleam-eyed island-queen, 

I made my camp beside the swamp where dangers lurk’d unseen,— 
O, Beauty, Bliss and Devilment were close at hand I swear, 

But my true love was far away—Adventure was not there ! 


In Cattle-land, in mining-camp—there’s Danger in them, ay! 

But who will say what dangerous way Adventure’s Gate may lie ? 

—Ah! oft in dreams a Spirit comes and whispers ’neath his breath 

(’T is old man Fate): ‘‘ Adventure’s Gate ?’”’ he says—‘‘’t is here, ’t is Death! ” 


* It ts said that ‘‘ new chums”? travelling in Australia, when listening for their 


horse-bells at daybreak, have been lured away by tmaginary sound and so have perished 
sn the bush. 
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LEGEND OF PRINCE AHMED AL 
KAMEL: OR, THE PILGRIM OF LOVE 


By WASHINGTON IRVING 


Illustrated by V. Lecomte 


HERE was once a Moorish 
king of Granada, who had 
but one son, whom he named 
Ahmed, to which his courtiers 
added the surname of al Kamel, or 
the Perfect, from the indubitable 
signs of super-excellence which they 
perceived in him in his very infancy. 
The astrologers countenanced them 
in their foresight, predicting every- 
thing in his favour that could make 
a perfect prince and a prosperous 
sovereign. One cloud only rested 
upon his destiny, and even that was 
of a roseate hue: he would be of 
an amorous temperament, and run 
great perils from the tender passion. 
If, however, he could be kept from 
the allurements of love until of mature 
age, these dangers would be averted, 
and his life thereafter be one uninter- 
rupted course of felicity. 

To prevent all danger of the kind, 
the king wisely determined to rear 
the prince in a seclusion where he 
should never see a female face, nor 
hear even the name of love. For 
this purpose he built a_ beautiful 
palace on the brow of the hill above 
the Alhambra, in the midst of de- 
lightful gardens, but surrounded by 
lofty walls, being in fact, the same 
palace known at the present day by 
the name of the Generalife. In this 
palace the youthful prince was shut 
up, and intrusted to the guardianship 
and instruction of Eben Bonabben, 
one of the wisest and dryest of 
Arabian sages, who had passed the 
greater part of his life in Egypt, 
studying hierogylphics, and making 


researches among the tombs and 
pyramids, and who saw more charms 
in an Egyptian mummy than in the 
most tempting of living beauties. 
The sage was ordered to instruct the 
prince in all kinds of knowledge but 
one—he was to be kept utterly 
ignorant of love. “‘ Use every pre- 
caution for the purpose you may 
think proper,” said the king, ‘ but 
remember, O Eben Bonabben, if my 
son learns aught of that forbidden 
knowledge while under your care, 
your head shall answer for it.” A 
withered smile came over the dry 
visage of the wise Bonabben at the 
menace, “‘ Let your majesty’s heart 
be as easy about your son, as mine 
is about my head: am I a man likely 
to give lessons in the idle passion ? ”” 

Under the vigilant care of the 
philosopher, the prince grew up in 
the seclusion of the palace and its 
gardens. He had black slaves to 
attend upon him—hideous mutes who 
knew nothing of love, or if they did, 
had not words to communicate it. 
His mental endowments were the 
peculiar care of Eben Bonabben, who 
sought to initiate him into the abstruse 
lore of Egypt ; but in this the prince 
made little progress, and it was soon 
evident that he had no turn for 
philosophy. 

He was, however, amazingly ductile 
for a youthful prince, ready to follow 
any advice, and always guided by 
the last counsellor. He suppressed 
his yawns, and listened patiently 
to the long and learned discourses of 
Eben Bonabben, from which he 
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imbibed a smattering of various 
kinds of knowledge, and thus happily 
attained his twentieth year, a miracle 
of princely wisdom—but totally ignor- 
ant of love. | 

About this time, however, a change 
came over the conduct of the prince. 
He completely abandoned his studies, 
and took to strolling about the 
gardens, and musing by the sides of 
the fountains. He had been taught 
a little music among his various 
accomplishments ; it now engrossed 
a great part of his time, and a turn 
for poetry became apparent. The 
sage Eben Bonabben took the alarm, 
and endeavoured to work these idle 
humours out of him by a severe 
course of algebra; but the prince 
turned from it with distaste. “I 
cannot endure algebra,’ said he; 
“itisan abomination tome. I want 
something that speaks more to the 
heart.” 

The sage Eben Bonabben shook 
his dry head at the words. 

*‘Here is an end to philosophy,” 
thought he. “The prince has dis- 
covered he has a heart!’ He now 
kept anxious watch upon his pupil, 
and saw that the latent tenderness of 
his nature was in activity, and only 
wanted an object. He wandered 
about the gardens of the Generalife 
in an intoxication of feelings of which 
he knew not the cause. Sometimes 
he would sit plunged in a delicious 
reverie ; then he would seize his lute 
and draw from it the most touching 
notes, and then throw it aside, and 
break forth into sighs and ejacula- 
tions. 

By degrees this loving disposition 
began to extend to inanimate objects ; 
he had his favourite flowers, which he 
cherished with tender assiduity ; then 
he became attached to various trees, 
and there was one in particular, of a 
graceful form and drooping foliage, 
on which he lavished his amorous 
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devotion, carving his name on its 
bark,hanging garlands on its branches, 
and singing couplets in its praise, to 
the accompaniment of his lute’ 

Eben Bonabben was alarmed at 
this excited state of his pupil. He 
saw him on the very brink of forbidden 
knowledge—the least hint might re- 
veal to him the fatal secret. Tremb- 
ling for the safety of the prince and 
the security of his own head, he 
hastened to draw him from the 
seductions of the garden, and shut 
him up in the highest tower of the 
Generalife. It contained beautiful 
apartments, and commanded an al- 
most boundless prospect, but was 


-elevated far above that atmosphere 


of sweets and those witching bowers 
so dangerous to the feelings of the 
too susceptible Ahmed. 

What was to be done, however, to 
reconcile him to this restraint and to 
beguile the tedious hours ? He had 
exhausted almost all kinds of agree- 
able knowledge; and algebra was 
not to be mentioned. Fortunately 
Eben Bonabben had been instructed, 
when in Egypt, in the language of 
birds by a Jewish Rabbin, who had 
received it in lineal transmission 
from Solomon the Wise, who had 


‘been taught 1t by the queen of Sheba. 


At the very mention of such a study, 
the eyes of the prince sparkled with 
animation, and he applied himself to 
it with such avidity that he soon 
became as great an adept as his 
master. 

The tower of the Generalife was 
no longer a solitude; he had com- 
panions at hand with whom he could 
converse. The first acquaintance he 
formed was with a hawk, who built 
his nest in a crevice of the lofty 
battlements, whence he soared far 
and wide in quest of prey. The 
prince, however, found little to like 
or esteem in him. He was a mere 
pirate of the air, swaggering and 
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boastful, whose talk was all about 
rapine and carnage,, and desperate 
exploits. 

His next acquaintance was an owl, 
a mighty wise-looking bird, with a 
huge head and staring eyes, who sat 
blinking and goggling all day in a 
hole in the wall, but roamed forth 
at night. He had great pretensions 
to wisdom, talked something of 
astrology and the moon, and hinted 
at the dark sciences; he was griev- 
ously given to metaphysics, and the 
prince found his prosings even more 
ponderous than those of the sage 
Eben Bonabben. 

Then there was a bat, that hung 
all day by his heels in the dark 
corner of a vault, but sallied out in 
slipshod style at,twilight. He, how- 
ever, had but twilight ideas on all 
subjects, derided things of which he 
had taken but an imperfect view, 
and seemed to take delight in nothing. 

Besides these there was a swallow, 
with whom the prince was at first 
much taken. He was a smart talker, 
but restless, bustling, and for ever 
on the wing ; seldom remaining long 
enough for any continued conver- 
sation. He turned out in the end to 
be a mere smatterer, who did but 


skim over the surface of things, pre- . 


tending to know everything, but 
knowing nothing thoroughly. 

These were the pnly feathered 
associates with whom the prince had 
any opportunity of exercising his 
newly acquired language ; the tower 
was too high for any other birds to 
frequent it. He soon grew weary of 
his new acquaintances, whose con- 
versation spoke so little to the head 
and nothing to the heart, and gradu- 
ally relapsed into his loneliness. A 
winter passed away, spring opened 
with all its bloom and verdure and 
breathing sweetness, and the happy 
time arrived. for birds to pair and 
build their nests. Suddenly, as it 
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were, a universal burst of song and 


‘melody broke forth from the groves 


and gardens of the Generalife, and 
reached the prince in the solitude of 
his tower. From every side he heard 
the same universal theme—love—love 
—love—chanted forth, and responded 
to in every variety of note and tone. 
The prince listened in silence and 
perplexity. “What can be this 
love,” thought he, “of which the 
world seems so full, and of which I 
know nothing?” He applied for 
information to his friend the hawk. 
The ruffian bird answered in a tone 
of scorn: “ You must apply,” said 
he, “to the vulgar peaceable birds 
of earth, who are made for the prey 
of us princes of the air. My trade is 
war, and fighting my delight. I am 
a warrior, and know nothing of this 
thing called love.”’ 

The prince turned from him with 
disgust, and sought the owl in his 
retreat. “‘ This is a bird,’ said he, 
‘* of peaceful habits, and may be able 
to solve my question.’”’ So he asked 
the owl to tell him what was this love 
‘about which all the birds in the groves 
below were singing. 

Upon this the owl put on a look of 
offended dignity. ‘“‘ My nights,”’ said 
he, “are taken up in study and 
research, and my days in ruminatmg 
in my cell upon all that I have learnt. 
As to these singing birds of whom 
you talk, I never listen to them—I 
despise them and their themes. Allah 
be praised, I cannot sing; I ama 
philosopher, and know nothing of 
this thing called love.” 

The prince now repaired to the 
vault, where his friend the bat was 
hanging by the heels, and propounded 
the same question. The bat wrinkled 
up his nose into a most snappish 
expression. “‘Why do you disturb 
me in my morning’s nap with such an 
idle question ?”’ said he, peevishly. 
“T only fly by twilight, when all 
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birds are asleep, and never trouble 
myself with their concerns. I am 
,neither bird nor beast, and I thank 
heaven for it. I have found out the 
villainy of the whole of them, and 
hate them one and all. In a 
word, I am a misanthrope—and 
know nothing of this thing called 
love.” 

As a last resort, the prince now 
sought the swallow, and stopped him 
just as he was circling ‘about the 
summit of the tower. The swallow, 
as usual, was in a prodigious hurry, 


and had scarce time to make a reply. 


‘* Upon my word,” said he, “J have 
so much public business to attend to, 
and so many pursuits to follow, that 
I have had no tine to think on the 
subject. I have every day a thou- 
sand visits to pay ; a thousand affairs 
of importance to examine into, that 
leave me not a moment of leisure for 
these little sing-song matters. Ina 
word, I am a citizen of the world— 
I know nothing of this thing called 
love.” So saying, the swallow dived 
into the valley, and was out of sight 
in a moment. 

The prince remained disappointed 
and perplexed, but with his curiosity 
still more piqued by the difficulty of 
gratifying it. While in this mood, 
his ancient guardian entered the 
tower. The prince advanced eagerly 
to meet him. ‘‘O Eben Bonabben,” 
cried he, ‘‘ thou hast revealed to me 
much of the wisdom of the earth ; 
but there is one thing of which I 
remain in utter ignorance, and would 
fain be informed.” , 

‘“*My prince has but to make the 
inquiry, and everything within the 
limited range of his servant’s intellect 
is at his command.” 

“Tell me then, O most profound 
of sages, what is the nature of this 
thing called love ? ”’ 

- Eben“Bonabben was struck as with 
a thunderbolt. He trembled and 


-abben,”’ said he. 
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turned pale, and felt as if his head sat 
but loosely on his shoulders. 

“What could suggest such a 
question to my prince,—where could 
he have learnt so idle a word ? ” 

The prince led him to the window 

of the tower. ‘‘ Listen, Eben Bon- 
The sage listened. 
The nightingale sat in a thicket below 
the tower, singing to his paramour 
the rose ; from every blossomed spray 
and tufted grove rose a strain of 
melody; and love—love—love was 
still the unvarying strain. 


“Allah Akbar! God is great!” 


exclaimed the wise Bonabben. ‘‘ Who 


shall pretend to keep this se¢ret from 
the heart of man, when even the birds 
of the air conspire to betray it ? ” 
Then turning to Ahmed—‘O my 
prince,” cried he, “shut thine ears 
to these seductive strains. Close thy 
mind against this dangerous know- 
ledge. Know that this love is the 
cause of half the ills of wretched 
mortality. It is this which produces 
bitterness and strife between brethren 
and friends ; which causes treacher- 
ous murder and desolating war. Care 
and sorrow, weary days and sleepless 
nights, areits attendants. It withers 
the bloom and blights the joy of 
youth, and brings on the ills and 
griefs of premature old age. Allah 
preserve thee, my prince, in total 
ignorance of this thing called love! ” 
The sage Eben Bonabben hastily 
retired, leaving the prince plunged 
in still deeper perplexity. It was in 
vain he attempted to dismiss the 
subject from his mind; it still con- 
tinued uppermost in his thoughts, 
and teased and exhausted him with 
vain conjectures. Surely, said he to 
himself, as he listened to the tuneful 
strains of the birds, there is no sorrow 
in those notes; everything seems 
tenderness and joy. If love be a 
cause of such wretchedness and strife, 
why are not these birds drooping in 
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solitude, or tearing each other in 
pieces, instead of fluttering cheerfully 
about the groves, or sporting with 
each other among the flowers ? 

He lay one morning on his couch, 
meditating on this inexplicable 
matter. 

The window of his chamber was open 
to admit the soft morning breeze, 
which came laden with the perfume 
of orange-blossoms from the valley 
of the Darro. The voice of the 
nightingale was faintly heard, still 
chanting the wonted theme. As the 
prince was listening and sighing, there 
was a sudden rushing noise in the 
air; a beautiful dove, pursued by a 
hawk, darted in at the window, and 
fell panting on the floor, while the 
pursuer, balked of his prey, soared 
off to the mountains. | 

The prince took up the gasping 
bird, smoothed its feathers, 
nestled it in his bosom. When he 
had soothed it by his caresses, he put 
it in a golden cage, and offered it, 
with his own hands, the whitest and 
finest of wheat and the purest of 
water. The bird, however, refused 
food, and sat drooping and pining, 
and uttering piteous moans. 

‘* What aileth thee ? ’’ said Ahmed. 
** Hast thou not everything thy heart 
can wish ? ” 

‘Alas, no!’ replied the dove; 
‘‘am I not separated from the part- 
ner of my heart, and that too in the 
happy spring-time, the very season 
of love!” 

“Of love!” echoed Ahmed. “I 
pray thee, my pretty bird, canst thou 
then tell me what is love ? ” 

‘Too well can I, my prince. It is 
the torment of one, the felicity of 
two, the strife and enmity of three. 
It is a charm which draws two beings 
together, and unites them by delicious 
sympathies, making it happiness to 
be with each other, but misery to be 
apart. Is there no being to whom 
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you are drawn by these ties of tender 
affection ? ” 

“TI like my old teacher Eben 
Bonabben better than any other 
being ; but he is often tedious, and I 
occasionally feel myself happier with- 


out his society.” 


‘* That is not the sympathy I mean. 
I speak of love, the great mystery 
and principle of life : the intoxicating 
revel of youth; the sober delight of 
age. Look forth, my prince, and 
behold how at this blest season all 
nature is full of love. Every created 
being has its mate; the most in- 
significant bird sings to its paramour ; 
the very beetle woos its lady-beetle 
in the dust, and yon butterflies which 
you see fluttering high above the 
tower and toying in the air, are happy 
in each other’s love. Alas, my 
prince! hast thou spent so many of 
the precious days of youth without 
knowing anything of love? Is there 
no gentle being of another sex—no 
beautiful princess nor lovely damsel 
who has ensnared your heart, and 
filled your bosom with a soft tumult 
of pleasing pains and tender wishes ? ” 

‘IT begin to understand,”’ said the 
prince, sighing; ‘“‘such a tumult I 
have more than once experienced, 
without knowing the cause; and 
where should I seek for an object 
such as you describe in this dismal 
solitude ? ” 

A little further conversation en- 
sued, and the first amatory lesson 
of the prince was complete. 

“Alas!” said he, “if love be 
indeed such a delight, and its inter- 
ruption such a misery, Allah forbid 
that I should mar the joy of any of 
its votaries.” He opened the cage, 
took out the dove, and having fondly 
kissed it, carried it to the window. 
“Go, happy bird,” said he, “ rejoice 
with the partner of thy heart in the 
days of youth and spring-time. Why 
should I make thee a fellow-prisoner 
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in this dreary tower, where love 
can never enter ? ”’ 

The dove flapped its wings in 
rapture, gave one vault into the air, 
and then swooped downward on 
whistling wings to the blooming 
_ bowers of the Darro. 

The prince followed him with his 
eyes, and then gave way to bitter 
repining. The singing of the birds, 
which once delighted him, now added 
to his bitterness. Love! love! love! 
Alas, poor youth ! he now understood 
the strain. | 

His eyes flashed fire when next he 
beheld the sage Bonabben. ‘“‘ Why 
hast thou kept me in this abject 
ignorance ?”’ cried he. ‘‘ Why has 
the great mystery and principle of life 
been withheld from me, in which I 
find the meanest insect is so learned ? 
Behold all nature is in a revel of 
delight. Every created being re- 
joices with its mate. This—this is 
the love about which I have sought 
instruction, Why am I alone de- 
barred its enjoyment ? Why has so 
much of my youth been wasted with- 
out a knowledge of its raptures ? ” 

The sage Bonabben saw that all 
further reserve was useless; for the 
prince had acquired the dangerous 
and forbidden knowledge. He re- 
vealed to him, therefore, the pre- 
dictions of the astrologers and the 
precautions that had been taken in his 
education to avert the threatened 
evils. ‘‘ And now, my prince,” added 
he, “my life is in your hands. Let 
the king your father discover that 
you have learned the passion of love 
while under my guardianship, and 
my head must answer for it.” 

.The prince was as reasonable as 
most young men of his age, and easily 
listened to the remonstrances of his 
tutor, since nothing pleaded against 
them. Besides, he _ really was 
attached to Eben Bonabben, and 
being as yet but theoretically ac- 
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quainted with the passion of love, 
he consented to confine the know- 
ledge of it to his own bosom, rather 
than endanger the head of the philo- 
sopher. 

His discretion was doomed, how- 
ever, to be put to still further proofs. 
A few mornings afterwards, as he 
was ruminating on the battlements 
of the tower, the dove which had 
been released by him came hovering 
in the air, and alighted fearlessly 
upon his shoulder. 

The prince fondled it to his heart. 
‘““ Happy bird,” said he, “who can 
fly, as it were, with the wings of the 
morning to the uttermost parts of 
the earth. Where hast thou been 
since we parted ? ” 

‘““In a far country, my prince, 
whence I brihg you tidings in reward 
for my liberty. In the wild compass 
of my flight, which extends over plain 
and mountain, as I was soaring in 
the air, I beheld below me a delightful 
garden with all kinds of fruits and 
flowers. It was in a green meadow, 
on the banks of a wandering stream : 
and in the centre of the garden was 
a stately palace. I alighted in one 
of the bowers to repose after my 
weary flight. On the green bank 
below me was a youthful princess, 
in the very sweetness and bloom of 
her years. She was surrounded by 
female attendants, young like herself, 
who decked her with: garlands and 
coronets of flowers; but no flower 
of field or garden could compare with 
her for loveliness. Here, however, 
she bloomed in secret, for the garden 
was surrounded by high walls, and 
no mortal man was permitted to 
enter. When I beheld this beauteous 
maid, thus young and innocent and 
unspotted by the world, I thought, 
here is the being formed by heaven 
to inspire my prince with love.” 

The description was a spark of fire 
to the combustible heart of Ahmed ; 
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all the latent amorousness of his 
temperament had at once found an 
object, and he conceived an im- 
measurable passion for the princess. 
He wrote a letter, couched in the 
most impassioned language, breathing 
his fervent devotion,. but bewailing 
the unhappy thraldom of his person, 
which prevented him from seeking 
her out and throwing himself at her 
feet. He added couplets of the most 
tender and moving eloquence, for he 
was a poet by nature, and inspired 
by love. He addressed his letter— 
‘*To the Unknown Beauty, from the 
captive Prince Ahmed;”’ then per- 
fuming it with musk and roses, he 
gave it to the dove. 

““ Away, trustiest of messengers ! ” 
said he. ‘Fly over mountain, and 
valley, and river, and plain ; rest not 
‘in bower, nor set foot on earth, until 
thou hast given this letter to the 
mistress of my heart.” 

The dove soared high in air, and 
' taking his course darted away in one 
undeviating direction. The prince 
followed him with his eye until he 
was a mere speck .on a cloud, and 
gradually disappeared behind a moun- 
tain. 

Day after day he watched for the 
return of the messenger of love, but 
he watched in vain. He began to 
accuse him of forgetfulness, when 
towards sunset one evening the faith- 
ful bird fluttered into his apartment, 
and falling at his feet expired. The 
arrow of some wanton archer had 
pierced his breast, yet he had struggled 
with the lingerings of life to execute 
his mission. As the prince bent with 
grief over this gentle martyr to 
fidelity, he beheld a chain of pearls 
round his neck, attached to which, 
beneath his wing, was a small 
enamelled picture. It represented a 
lovely princess in the very flower of 
her years. It was doubtless the un- 
known beauty of the garden; but 
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who and where was she ?—how had 
she received his letter ? and was this 
picture sent as a token of her approval 
of his passion? Unfortunately the 
death of the faithful dove left every- 
thing in mystery and doubt. 

The prince gazed on the picture till 
his eyes swam with tears, He pressed 
it to his lips and to his heart ; he sat 
for hours contemplating it almost in 
an agony of tenderness. ‘“‘ Beautiful 
image !”’ said he, “ alas, thou art but 
animage! Yet thy dewy eyes beam 
tenderly upon me; those rosy lips 
look as though they would speak 
encouragement : vain fancies ! Have 
they not looked the same on some 
more happy rival? But where in 
this wide world shall I hope to find 
the original? Who knows. what 
mountains, what realms may separate 
us ; what adverse chances may inter- 
vene? Perhaps now, even now, 
lovers may be crowding around her, 
while I sit here a prisoner in a tower, 
wasting my time in adoration of a 


painted shadow.” 


The resolution of Prince Ahmed 
was taken. “I will fly from this 
palace,” said he, “‘ which has become 
an odious prison; and, a pilgrim of 
love, will seek this unknown princess 
throughout the world.” To escape 
from the tower in the day when every- 
one was awake, might be a difficult 
matter; but at night the palace was 
slightly guarded; for no one appre- 
hended any attempt of the kind from 
the prince, who had always been so 
passive in his captivity. How was 
he to guide himself, however, in his 
darkling flight, being ignorant of the 
country ? He bethought him of the 
owl, who was accustomed to roam at 
night, and must know every by-lane 
and secret pass. Seeking him in his 
hermitage, he questioned him touch- 
ing his knowledge of the land. Upon 
this the owl put on a mighty self- 
important look. ‘‘ You must know, 
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O prince,” said he, “ that we owls are 
ofa very ancient and extensive family, 
though rather fallen to decay, and 
possess ruinous castles and palaces 
in’ all parts of Spain. There is 
scarcely a tower of the mountains, or 
a fortress of the plains, or an old 
citadel of a city, but has some brother, 
or uncle, or cousin, quartered in 
it; and in going the rounds to visit 
this my numerous kindred, I have 
pried into every nook and corner, 
and made myself acquainted with 
every secret of the land.” 

The prince was overjoyed to find 
the owl so deeply versed in topo- 
graphy, and now informed him, in 
confidence, of his tender passion and 
his intended elopement, urging him 
to be his companion and counsellor. 

“Go to!’ said the owl, with a 
look of displeasure ; ‘‘am I a bird to 
engage in a love-affair ?—I, whose 
whole time is devoted to meditation 
and the moon ? ” 

‘“Be not offended, ‘most solemn 
owl,” replied the prince; “ abstract 
thyself for a time from meditation 
and the moon, and aid me in my 
flight, and thou shalt have whatever 
heart can wish.”’ 

“IT have that already,” said the 
owl :! ‘‘a few mice are sufficient for 
my frugal table, and this hole in the 
wall is spacious enough for my 
studies; and what more does a 
philosopher like myself desire ? ” 

“* Bethink thee, most wise owl, that 
while moping in thy cell and gazing 
at the moon, all thy talents are lost 
to the world. [I shall one day be a 
sovereign prince, and may advance 
thee to some post of honour and 
dignity.” 

The owl, though a philosopher and 
above the ordinary wants of life, was 
. not above ambition, so he was finally 
prevailed on to elope with the prince, 
and be his guide and mentor in his 


pilgrimage. 
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The plans of a lover are promptly 
executed. The prince collected all 
his jewels, and concealed them about 
his person as travelling funds. That 
very night he lowered himself by his 
scarf from a balcony of the tower, 
clambered over the outer walls of the 
Generalife, and, guided by the owl, 
made good his escape before morning 


to the mountains. 


He now held a council with his 
mentor as to his future course.. 

‘““Might I advise,” said the owl, 
“I would recommend you to repair 
to Seville. You must know that 
many years since I was ona visit to 
an uncle, an owl of great dignity and 
power, who lived in a ruined wing of 
the Alcazar of that place. In my 
hoverings at night over the city I 
frequently remarked a light burning 
in a lonely tower. At length I 
alighted on the battlements, and 
found it to proceed from the lamp of 
an Arabian magician: he was sur- 
rounded by his magic books, and on 
his shoulder was perched his familiar, 
an ancient raven who had come with 
him from Egypt. I am acquainted 
with that raven, and owe to him a 
great part of the knowledge I possess. 
The magician is since dead, but the 
raven still inhabits the tower, for 
these birds are of wonderful long life. 
I would advise you, O prince, to seek 
that raven, for he is a soothsayer and 
a conjurer, and deals in the black art, 
for which all ravens, and especially 
those of Egypt, are renowned.” 

The prince was struck with the 
wisdom of this advice, and accord- 
ingly bent his course towards Seville. 
He travelled only in the night to 
accommodate his companion, and lay 
by during the day in some dark 
cavern or mouldering watch-tower, for 
the owl knew every hiding-hole of 
the kind, and had a most antiquarian 
taste for ruins. 

At length one morning at day- 
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break they reached the city of Seville, 
where the owl, who hated the glare 
and bustle of crowded streets, halted 
without the gate, and took up his 
quarters in a hollow tree. 

The prince entered the gate, and 
readily found the magic tower, which 
rose above the houses of the city, as 
a palm-tree rises above the shrubs of 
the desert ; it was in fact the same 
tower standing at the present day, 
and known as the Giralda, the famous 
Moorish tower of Seville. 

The prince ascended by a great 
winding staircase to the summit of 
the tower, where he found the cabal- 
istic raven—an old,-.mysterious, grey- 
headed bird, ragged in feather, with 
a film over one eye that gave him the 
glare of a spectre. He was perched 
on one leg, with his head turned on 
one side, poring with his remaining 
eye on a diagram described on the 
pavement. 

The prince approached him with 
the awe and reverence naturally 
inspired by his venerable appearance 
and supernatural wisdom. ‘“‘ Pardon 
me, most ancient and darkly wise 
raven,’ exclaimed he, “if for a 
moment I interrupt those studies 
which are the wonder of the world. 
You behold you a votary of love, 
who would fain seek your counsel 
how to obtain the object of his 
passion.” 

‘** In other words,” said the raven, 
with a significant look, ‘“‘ you seek 
to try my skill in palmistry. Come, 
show me your hand, and let me 
decipher the mysterious lines of 
fortune.” . 

‘““ Excuse me,” said the prince, “I 
come not to pry into the decrees of 
fate, which are hidden by Allah from 
the eyes of mortals; I am a pilgrim 
of love, and seek but to find a clue 
to the object of my pilgrimage.” 

‘““And can you be at any loss for 
an object in amorous Andalusia?” 
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said the old raven leering upon him 


with his single eye; ‘“‘ above all, 
can you be at a loss in wanton Seville, 
where black-eyed damsels dance the 
zambra under every orange grove 2” 

The prince blushed, and was some- 
what shocked at hearing an old bird 
with one foot in the grave talk thus 
loosely. ‘‘ Believe me,” said _ he 
gravely, ‘“‘I am on no such light and 
vagrant errand as thou dost insinuate. 
The black-eyed damsels of Andalusia 
who dance among the orange groves 
of the Guadalquiver are as nought 
to me. I seek one unknown but 
immaculate beauty, the original of 
this picture; and I beseech thee, 
most potent raven, if it be within the 
scope of thy knowledge or the reach 
of thy heart, inform me where she 
may be found ? ”’ 

The grey-headed raven was rebuked 
by the gravity of the prince. 

‘* What know I,” replied he, dryly. 
“of youth and beauty ? my visits are 
to the old and withered, not the fresh 
and fair; the harbinger of fate am 
I; who croak bodings of death from 
the chimney-top, and flap my wings 
at the sick man’s window. You 
must seek elsewhere for tidings of 
your. unknown beauty.” 

‘*And where can I seek if not 
among: the sons of wisdom, versed in 
the book of destiny ? Know that I 
am a royal prince, fated by the stars, 
and sent on a mysterious enterprise 
on which may hang the destiny of 
empires.”’ 

When the raven heard that it was 
a matter of vast moment in which 
the stars took interest, he changed 
his tone and manner, and listened 
with profound attention to the story 
of the prince. When it was con- 
cluded, he replied, ‘‘ Touching this 
princess, I can give thee no infor- 
mation of myself, for my flight is not 
among gardens, or around ladies’ 
bowers; but hie thee to Cordova, 
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seek the palm-tree of the great 
Abderahman, which stands in the 
court of the principal mosque: at 
the foot of it thou wilt find a great 
traveller who has visited all countries 
and courts, and been a favourite 
with queens and princesses. He will 
give thee tidings of the object of thy 
search,” , 

““Many thanks for this precious 

information,” said the prince. ‘‘ Fare 
well, most venerable conjurer.” 

. “Farewell, pilgrim of love,” said 
the raven, dryly, and again fell to 
pondering on the diagram. 

The prince sallied forth from 
Seville, sought his fellow-traveller the 
owl, who was still dozing in the 
hollow tree, and set off for Cordova. 

He approached it along hanging 
gardens, and orange and citron groves, 
overlooking the fair valley of the 
Guadalquiver. When arrived at its 
gates the owl flew up to a dark hole 
in the wall, and the prince proceeded 
in quest of the palm-tree planted in 
days of yore by the great Abderah- 
man. It stood in the midst of the 
great court of the mosque, towering 
from amidst orange and cypress trees. 
Dervishes and Faquirs were seated 
in groups under the cloisters of the 
court, and many of the faithful were 
performing their ablutions at the 
fountains before entering the mosque. 

At the foot of the palm-tree was a 
crowd listening to the words of one 
who appeared to be talking with'great 
volubility. ‘“‘ This,” said the prince 
tb himself, ‘must be the great 
traveller who is to give me tidings of 
the unknown princess.”” He mingled 
in the crowd, but was astonished to 
perceive that they were all listening 
to a parrot, who, with his bright-green 
coat, pragmatical eye, and conse- 
quential top-knot, had the air of a 
bird on excellent terms with himself. 

‘““ How is this,”’ said the prince to 
one of the by-standers, “that so 
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many grave persons can be delighted 
with the garrulity of a chattering 
bird ?”’ 

‘“You know not whom you speak 
of,’ said the other ; ‘ this parrot is,a 
descendant of the famous parrot of 
Persia, renowned for his story-telling 
talent. He has all the learning of the 
East at the tip of his tongue, and can 
quote poetry as fast as he can talk. 
He has visited various foreign courts, 
where he has’ been considered an 
oracle of erudition. He has been a 
universal favourite also with the fair 
sex, who have a vast admiration for 
erudite parrots that can quote 
poetry.” 

“Enough,” said the prince, “I 
will have some private talk with this 
distinguished traveller.” 

He sought a private interview, and 
expounded the nature of his errand. 
He had scarcely mentioned it when 
the parrot burst into a fit of dry 
rickety laughter, that absolutely 
brought tears into his eyes. “ Ex- 
cuse my merriment,” said he, “ but 
the mere mention of love always sets 
me laughing.” 

The prince was shocked at this ill- 
timed mirth. ‘‘ Is not love,” said he, 
“the great mystery of nature, the 
secret principle of life, the universal 
bond of sympathy ?”’. 

“A fig’s end!” cried the parrot, 
interrupting him; “ prithee, where 
hast thou learned this sentimental 
jargon ? trust me, love is quite out of 
vogue; one never hears of it in the 
company of wits and people of re- 
finement.”’ 

The prince sighed as he recalled 
the different language of his friend the 
dove. But this parrot, thought he, 
has lived about the court, he affects 
the wit and the fine gentlemen, he 
knows nothing of the thing called 
love. Unwilling to provoke any 
more ridicule of the sentiment which 
filled his heart, he now directed his 
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inquiries to the immediate purport of 
his visit. 

“Tell me,” said he, ‘“‘ most accom- 
plished parrot, thou who hast every- 
where been admitted to the most 
secret bowers of beauty, hast 
thou in the course of thy travels 
met with the original of this por- 
trait?” 

The parrot took the picture in his 
claw, turned his head from side to 
side, and examined it curiously with 
either eye. ‘Upon my _ honour,” 
said he, ‘‘a very pretty face, very 
pretty; but then one sees so many 


pretty women in one’s travels that: 


one can hardly—but hold—bless me ! 
now I look at it again—sure enough, 
this is the Princess Aldegonda: how 
could I forget one that is so prodigious 
a favourite with me!” 

“The Princess Aldegonda!” 
echoed the prince’; “ and where is she 
to be found ? ” 

“Softly, softly,” said the parrot, 
“easier to be found than gained. 
She is the only daughter of the 
Christian king who reigns at Toledo, 
and is shut up from the world until 
her seventeenth birthday, on account 
of some prediction of those meddle- 
some fellows the astrologers. You'll 
not get a sight of her ; no mortal man 
can see her. I was admitted to her 
presence to entertain her, and I 
assure you, on the word of a parrot 
who has seen the world, I have con- 
versed with much sillier princesses in 
my time.” . 

‘“A word in confidence, my dear 
parrot,” said the prince. “‘ I am heir 
to a kingdom, and shall one day sit 
upon athrone. I see that you area 
bird of parts, and understand the 
world. Help me to gain possession 
of this princess, and I will advance 
you to some distinguished place 
about court.” 

“With all my heart,” said the 
parrot; ‘“‘ but let it be a sinecure if 
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possible, for we wits have a great 
dislike to labour.” 

Arrangements were promptly made: 
the prince sallied forth from Cordova 
through the same gate by which he 
had entered; ‘called the owl down 
from the hole in the wall, introduced 
him to his new travelling companion 
as a brother savant, and away they 
set off on their journey. 

They travelled much more slowly 
than accorded with the impatience 
of the prince; but the parrot was 
accustomed to high life, and did not 
like to be disturbed early in the 
morning. The owl, on the other 
hand, was for sleeping at mid-day, 
and lost a great deal of time by his 
long siestas. His antiquarian taste 
also was in the way; for he insisted 
on pausing and inspecting every ruin, 
and had long legendary tales to tell 
about every old tower and castle in 
the country. The prince had sup- 
posed that he and the parrot, being 
both birds of learning, would delight 
in each other’s society, but never had 
he been more mistaken. They were 
eternally bickering. The one was a 
wit, the other a philosopher. The 
parrot quoted poetry, was critical on 
new readings and eloquent on small 
points of erudition; the owl treated 
all such knowledge as trifling, and 
relished nothing but metaphysics. 
Then the parrot would sing songs and 


‘repeat bons mots and crack jokes upon 
his solemn neighbour, and laugh 
outrageously at his own wit; all 


which proceedings the owl considered 
as a grievous invasion of his dignity, 
and would scowl and sulk and swell, 
and be silent for a whole day together. 

The prince heeded not the wrang- 
lings of his companions, _ being 
wrapped up in the dreams of his 
own fancy and the contemplation 
of the portrait of the beautiful 
princess. In this way they jour- 
neyed through the stern} passes 
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of the Sierra Morena, across the 
sunburnt plains of La Mancha and 
Castile, and along the banks of the 
‘Golden Tagus,” which winds its 
wizard mazes over one half of Spain 
and Portugal. At length they came 
in sight of a strong city with walls 
and towers built on a rocky pro- 
montory, round the foot of which 
the Tagus circled with brawling 
violence. 

‘* Behold,’ exclaimed the owl, “‘ the 
ancient and renowned city of Toledo ; 
a city famous for its antiquities. 
Behold those venerable domes and 
towers, hoary with time and clothed 
with legendary grandeur in which so 
many of my ancestors have medi- 
tated.”’ 

“* Pish!”? cried the parrot, inter- 
rupting his solemn antiquarian rap- 
ture, ‘“‘what have we to do with 
antiquities, and legends, and your 
ancestry ? Behold what is more to 
the purpose—behold the abode of 
youth and beauty—behold at length, 
O prince, the abode of your long- 
sought princess.”’ 

The prince looked in the direction 
indicated by the parrot, and beheld, 
in a delightful green meadow on the 
banks of the Tagus, a stately palace 
rising from amidst the bowers of a 
delicious garden. It was just such 
a place as had been described by the 
dove as the residence of the original 
of the picture. He gazed at it with 
a throbbing heart; “perhaps at 
this moment,” thought he, “the 
beautiful princess is sporting beneath 
those shady bowers, or pacing with 
delicate step those stately terraces, 
or reposing beneath those lofty roofs!” 
As he looked more narrowly, he per- 
ceived that the walls of the garden 
were of great height, so as to defy 
access, while numbers of armed 
guards patrolled around them. 

The prince turned to the parrot. 
‘“Q most accomplished of birds,” 
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said he, “‘ thou hast the gift of human 
speech. Hie thee to yon garden; 
seek the idol of my soul, and tell her 
that Prince Ahmed, a pilgrim of love, 
and guided by the stars, has arrived 


in quest of her on the flowery banks 


of the Tagus.” 

The parrot, proud of his embassy, 
flew away to the garden, mounted 
above its lofty walls, and after soar- 
ing for a time over the lawns and 
groves, alighted on the balcony of a 
pavilion that overhung the river. 


Here, looking in at the casement, he 


beheld the princess reclining on a 
couch, with her eyes fixed on a paper, 
while tears gently stole after each 
other down her pallid cheek. 

Pluming his wings for a moment, 
adjusting his bright-green coat, and 
elevating his top-knot, the parrot 
perched himself beside her with a 
gallant air; then assuming a tender- 
ness of tone, ‘Dry thy tears, most 
beautiful of princesses,” said he; 
‘* I come to bring solace to thy heart.” 

The princess was startled on hearing 
a voice, but turning and seeing no- 
thing but a little green-coated bird 
bobbing and bowing before her. 
“* Alas ! what solace canst thou yield,” 
said she, “seeing thou art but a 
parrot ?” 

The parrot was nettled at the 
question. “I have consoled many 
beautiful ladies in my time,”’ said he, 
‘*but let that pass. At present I 
come as ambassador from a royal 
prince. Know that Ahmed, the 
prince of Granada, has arrived in 
quest of thee, and is encamped even 
now on the flowery banks of the 
Tagus.” 

The eyes of the beautiful princess 
sparkled at these words even brighter 
than the diamonds in her coronet. 
‘“O sweetest of parrots,’ cried she, 
‘joyful indeed are thy tidings, for 
I was faint and weary, and sick al- 
most unto death with doubt of the 
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constancy of Ahmed. Hie thee back, 
and tell him that the words of his 
letter are engraven in my heart, and 
his poetry has been the food of my 
soul. Tell him, however, that he 
must prepare to prove his love by 
force of arms; to-morrow is my 
seventeenth birthday, when the king 
my father holds a great tournament ; 
several princes are to enter the lists, 
and my hand 1s to be the prize of the 
victor.” 

The parrot again took wing, and 
rustling through the groves, flew 
back to where the prince awaited his 
return. The rapture of Ahmed on 
finding the original of his adored 
portrait, and finding her kind and 
true, can only be conceived by those 
favoured mortals who have had the 
good fortune to realise day-dreams 
and turn a shadow into ‘substance : 
still there was one thing that alloyed 
his transport—this impending tourna- 
ment. In fact, the banks of the 
Tagus were already glittering with 
arms, and resounding with trumpets 
of the various knights, who, with 
proud retinues, were prancing on 
towards Toledo to attend the cere- 
monial. The same star that had 
controlled the destiny of the prince 
had governed that of the princess, 
and until her seventeenth birthday 
she had been shut up from the world, 
to guard her from the tender passion. 
The fame of her charms, however, 
had been enhanced rather than ob- 
scured by this seclusion. Several 
powerful princes had contended for 
her hand; and her father, who was a 
king of wondrous shrewdness, to 
avoid making enemies by showing 
partiality, had referred them to the 
arbitrament of arms. Among the 
rival candidates were several re- 
nowned for strength and prowess. 
What a predicament for the un- 
fortunate Ahmed, unprovided as he 
was with weapons, and unskilled in 
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the exercise of chivalry! ‘* Luckless 
prince that Iam !”’ said he, “ to have 
been brought up in seclusion under 
the eye of a philosopher! Of what 
avail are‘algebra and philosophy in 
affairs of love? Alas, Eben Bonab- 
ben! why hast thou neglected to 
instruct me in the management of 
arms ?”’ Upon this the owl broke 
silence, preluding his harangue with 
a pious ejaculation, for he was a 
devout Mussulman. 

‘““ Allah Akbar! God is great 
exclaimed he; ‘‘in his hands are all 
secret things—he alone governs the 
destiny of princes! Know, O prince, 
that this land is full of mysteries, 
hidden from all but those who, like 
myself, can grope after knowledge in 
the dark. Know that in the neigh- 
bouring mountains there is a cave, 
and in that cave there is an iron 
table, and on that table there lies a 
suit of magic atmour, and beside that 
table there stands a spell-bound steed, 
which have been shut up there for 
many generations.”  ° 

The prince stared with wonder, while 
the owl, blinking his huge round eyes, 
and erecting his horns, proceeded. 

** Many years since I accompanied 
my father to these parts on.a tour 
of his estates, and we sojourned in 
that cave; and thus became I 
acquainted with the mystery. It is 
a tradition in our family which I have 
heard from my grandfather, when I 
was yet but a very little owlet, that 
this armour belonged to a Moorish 
magician, who took refuge in this 
cavern when Toledo was captured by 
the Christians, and died here, leaving 
his steed and weapons under a 
mystic spell, never to be used but by 
a Moslem, and by him only from sun- 
rise to mid-day. In that interval, 
whoever uses them will overthrow 
every opponent.” 

** Enough : let us seek this cave 
exclaimed Ahmed. 
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Guided by his legendary mentor, 
the prince found the cavern, which 
was in one of the wildest recesses of 
those rocky cliffs which rise around 
Toledo; none but the mousing eye 
of an owl or an antiquary could have 
discovered the entrance to it. A 
sepulchral lamp of everlasting oil shed 
a solemn light through the. place. 
On an iron table in the centre of the 
cavern lay the magic armour, against 
it leaned the lance, and beside it stood 
an Arabian steed, caparisoned for the 
field, but motionless asastatue. The 
_ armour was bright and unsullied as 
it had gleamed in days of old; the 
steed in as good condition as if just 
from the pasture ; and when Ahmed 
laid his hand upon his neck, he pawed 
the ground and gave a loud neigh of 
joy that shook the walls of the 
cavern. Thus amply provided with 
“horse and rider and weapon to 
wear,” the prince determined to defy 
the field in the impending tourney. 

The eventful morning arrived. The 
lists for the combat were prepared in 
the Vega, or plain, just below the 
cliff-built walls of Toledo, where 
stages and galleries were erected for 
the spectators, covered with rich 
tapestry, and sheltered from the 
sun by silken awnings. All the 
beauties of the land were assembled 
in those galleries, while below pranced 
plumed knights with their pages and 
esquires, among whom figured con- 
spicuously the princes who were to 
contend in the tourney. All the 
beauties of the land, however, were 
eclipsed when the Princess Aldegonda 
appeared in the royal pavilion, and 
for the first time broke forth upon the 
gaze of an admiring world. A mur- 
mur of wonder ran through the crowd 
at her transcendent loveliness; and 
the princes who were candidates for 
her hand merely on the faith of her 
reported charms, now felt tenfold 
ardour for the conflict. 
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The princess, however, had a 
troubled, look. The colour came and 
went from her cheek, and her eye 
wandered with a restless and un- 
satisfied expression over the plumed 
throng of knights. The trumpets 
were about sounding for the en- 
counter, when the herald announced 
the arrival of a strange knight ; and 
Ahmed rode into the field. A steel 
helmet studded with gems rose above 
his turban ; his cuirass was embossed 
with gold; his cimeter and dagger 
were of the workmanship of Fez, 
and flamed with precious stones. A 
round shield was at his shoulder, and 
in his hand he bore the lance of 
charmed virtue. Thecaparison of his 
Arabian steed was richly embroidered 
and swept the ground, and the proud 
animal pranced and sniffed the air, 
and neighed with joy at once more 
beholding the array of arms. The 
lofty and graceful demeanour of the 
prince struck every eye, and when his 
appellation was announced, ‘“‘ The 
Pilgrim of Love,” a universal flutter 
and agitation prevailed among the 
fair dames in the galleries. 

When Ahmed presented himself at 
the lists, however, they were closed 
against him: none but princes, he 
was told, were admitted to the con- 
test. He declared his name and 
rank. Still worse !—he was a Mos- 
lem, and could not engage in a 
tourney where the hand of a Christian 
princess was the prize. 

The rival princes surrounded him 
with haughty and menacing aspects, 
and one of insolent demeanour and 
herculean frame sneered at his light 
and youthful form, and scoffed at his 
amorous appellation. The ire of the 
prince was roused. He defied his 
rival to the encounter. They took 
distance, wheeled, and charged ; and 
at the first touch of the magic lance, 
the brawny scoffer was: tilted from 
his saddle. Here the prince would 
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have paused, but, alas! he had to 
deal with a demoniac horse and 
armour; once in action, nothing 
could control them. The Arabian 
steed charged into the thickest of the 
throng; the lance overturned every- 
thing that presented; the gentle 
prince was carried pell-mell about 
the field, strewing it with high and 
low, gentle and simple, and grieving 
at his. own involuntary exploits. 
The king stormed and raged at this 
outrage on his subjects and his 
- guests. He ordered out all his 
guards—they were unhorsed as fast 
as they came up. The king threw off 
his robes, grasped buckler and lance, 
and rode forth to awe the stranger 
with the presence of majesty itself. 
Alas! majesty fared no better than 
the vulgar; the steel and lance were 
no respecters of persons ; to the dis- 
may of Ahmed, he was borne full 
tilt against the king, and in a moment 
the royal heels were in the air, and 
the crown was rolling in the dust. 

At this moment the sun reached 
the meridian; the magic spell re- 
sumed its power; the Arabian steed 
scoured across the plain, leaped the 
barrier, plunged into the Tagus, swam 
its raging current, bore the prince 
breathless and amazed to the cavern, 


and resumed his station, like a statue,- 


beside the iron table. The prince 
dismounted right gladly, and replaced 
the armour, to abide the further 
decrees of fate. Then seating him- 
self in the cavern, he ruminated on 
the desperate state to which this 
demoniac steed and armour had re- 
duced him. Never should he dare 
to show his face at Toledo after 
inflicting such disgrace upon its 
chivalry, and such an outrage on its 
king. What too would the princess 
think of so rude and riotous an 
achievement ? Full of anxiety, he 
sent forth his winged messengers to 
gather tidings. The parrot resorted 
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to all the public places and crowded 
resorts of the city, and soon returned 
with a world of gossip. All Toledo 
was in consternation. The princess 
had been borne off senseless to the 
palace; the tournament had ended 
in confusion ; every one was talking 
of the sudden apparition, prodigious 
exploits, and strange disappearance 
of the Moslem knight. Some pro- 
nounced him a Moorish magician ; 
others thought him a demon who had 


-assumed a human shape, while others 


related. traditions of enchanted war- 
riors hidden in the caves of. the 
mountains, and thought it might be 
one of these, who had made a sudden 
irruption from his den. All agreed 
that no mere ordinary mortal could 
have wrought such wonders, or un- 
horsedsuchaccomplishedand stalwart 
Christian warriors. 

The owl flew forth at night and 
hovered about the dusky city, perch- 
ing on roofs and chimneys. He then 
wheeled his flight up to the royal 
palace, which stood on a rocky 
summit of Toledo, and went prowling 
about its terraces and battlements, 
eavesdropping at every cranny, and 
glaring in with his big goggling eyes 


-at every window where there was a 


light, so as to throw two or three 
maids of honour into fits. It was 
not until the grey dawn began to peer 
above the mountains that he returned 
from his mousing expedition, and 
related to the prince what he had 
seen. 

‘* As I was prying about one of the 
loftiest towers of the palace,” said 
he, ““I beheld through a casement a 
beautiful princess. She was reclining 
on a couch with attendants and 
physicians around her, but she would 
none of their ministry and relief. 
When they retired, I beheld her draw 
forth a letter from her bosom, and 
read and kiss it, and give way 
to loud lamentations; at which, 
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philosopher as I am, I could but be 
greatly moved.” 

The tender heart of Ahmed was 
distressed at these tidings. “Too 
true were thy words, O sage Eben 
Bonabben,” cried he; “care and 
sorrow and sleepless nights are the 
lot of lovers. Allah preserve the 
princess from the blighting influence 
of this thing called love!” 


Further intelligence from Toledo 


corroborated the report of the owl. 
The city was a prey to uneasiness 
and alarm. The princess was con- 
veyed to the highest tower of the 
palace, every avenue to which was 
strongly guarded. In the meantime a 
devouring melancholy had seized upon 
her, of which no one could divine the 
cause—she refused food and turned 
a deaf ear to every consolation. The 
most skilful physicians had essayed 
their art in vain; it was thought 
some magic spell had been practised 
upon her,.and the king made pro- 
clamation, declaring that whoever 
should effect her cure should receive 
the richest jewel in the royal treasury. 

When the owl, who was dozing in 
a corner, heard of this proclamation, 
he rolled his large eyes and looked. 

‘* Allah Akbar!” exclaimed he, 
‘* happy the man that shall effect that 
cure, should he but know what to 
choose from the royal treasury.” 

“What mean you, most reverend 
owl?” said Ahmed. 

‘‘Hearken, O prince, to what I 
shall relate. We owls, you must 
know, are a learned body, and much 
given to dark and dusty research. 
During my late prowling at night 
about the domes and turrets of 
Toledo, I discovered a college of 
antiquarian owls, who hold their 
meetings in a great vaulted tower 
where the royal treasury is deposited. 
Here they were discussing the forms 
and inscriptions and designs of ancient 
gems and jewels, and of golden and 
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silver ‘vessels, heaped up in_ the 
treasury, the fashion of every country 
and age; but mostly they were 
interested about certain relics and 
talismans that have remained in the 
treasury since the time of Roderick 
the Goth. Among these was a box 
of sandal-wood secured by bands of 
steel of Oriental workmanship, and 
inscribed with mystic characters 
known only to the learned few. This 
box and its inscription had occupied 
the college for several sessions, and 
had caused much long and grave 
dispute. At the time of my visit a 
very ancient owl, who had recently 
arrived from Egypt, was seated on 
the lid of the box, lecturing upon the 
inscription, and he proved from it 
that the coffer contained the silken 
carpet of the throne of Solomon the 
Wise; which doubtless had _ been 
brought to Toledo by the Jews who 
took refuge there after the downfall 
of Jerusalem.” 

When the owl had concluded his anti- 
quarian harangue, the prince remained 
for a time absorbed in thought. 
‘**T have heard,” said he, “‘ from the 
sage Eben Bonabben, of the wonder- 
ful properties of that talisman, which 
disappeared at the fall of Jerusalem, 
and was supposed to be lost to man- 
kind. Doubtless it remains a sealed 
mystery to the Christians of Toledo. 
If I can get possession of that carpet, 
my fortune is secure.” 

The next day the prince laid aside 
his rich attire, and arrayed himself 
in the simple garb of an Arab of the 
desert. He dyed his complexion to 
a tawny. hue, and no one could have 
recognised in him the splendid warrior 
who had caused such admiration and 
dismay at the tournament. With 
staff in hand, and scrip by his side, 
and a small pastoral reed, he repaired 
to Toledo, and presenting himself at 
the gate of the royal palace, an- 
nounced himself as a candidate for 
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the reward offered for the cure of the 
princess. The guards would have 
driven him away with blows. 
“What can a vagrant Arab like 
thyself pretend to do,” said they, 
“in a case where the most learned of 
the land have failed?’ The king, 
however, overheard the tumult, and 
ordered the Arab to be brought into 
his presence. 

“Most potent king,” said Ahmed, 
“you behold before you a Bedouin 
Arab, the greater part of whose life 
has been passed in the solitudes of the 
desert. 
known, are the haunts of demons and 


evil spirits, who beset us poor shep- . 


herds in our lonely watchings, enter 
into and possess our flocks and herds, 
and sometimes render even the 
patient camel furious ; against these, 
our counter-charm is music ; and we 
have legendary airs handed down 
from generation to generation, that 
we chant and pipe, to cast forth these 
evil spirits. I am of a gifted line, 
and possess this power in its fullest 
force. If it be any evil influence of 
the kind that holds a spell over thy 
daughter, I pledge my head to free 
her from its sway.” 

The king, who was a man of under- 
standing, and knew the wonderful 
secrets possessed by the Arabs, was 
inspired with hope by the confident 
language of the prince. He con- 
ducted him immediately to the lofty 
tower, secured by several doors, in 
the summit of which was the chamber 
of the princess. The windows opened 
upon a terrace with balustrades, 
commanding a view over Toledo and 
all the surrounding country. The 
windows were darkened, for the 
princess lay within, a prey to a 
devouring grief that refused all allevi- 
ation. 

The prince seated himself on the 
terrace, and performed several wild 
Arabian airs on his pastoral pipe, 


These ‘solitudes, it is well. 
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which he had learnt from his attend- 
ants in the Generalife at Granada. 
The princess continued insensible, 
and the doctors who were present 
shook their heads, and smiled with 
incredulity and contempt: at length 
the prince laid aside the reed, and, 
to a simple melody, chanted the 
amatory verses of the letter which 
had declared his passion. 

. The princess recognised the strain 
—a fluttering joy stole to her heart ; 
she raised her head and listened ; 
tears rushed to her eyes and streamed 
down her cheeks; her bosom rose 
and fell with a tumult of emotions. 
She would have asked for the minstrel 
to be brought into her presence, but 
maiden coyness held her silent. The 
king read her wishes, and at his com- 
mand Ahmed was conducted into the 
chamber. The lovers were discreet : 
they but exchanged glances, yet those 
glances spoke volumes. Never was 
triumph of music more complete. 
The rose had returned to the soft 
cheek of the princess, the freshness to 
her lip, and the dewy light to her 
angulshing eyes. 

All the physicians present stared 
at each other with astonishment. 
The king regarded the Arab minstrel 
with admiration mixed with awe. 
** Wonderful youth!’ exclaimed he, 
“thou shalt henceforth be the first 
physician of my court, and no other 
prescription will I take but thy 
melody. For the present receive thy 
reward, the most precious jewel in 
my treasury.” 

‘© king,”’ replied Ahmed, “‘I care 
not for silver or gold or precious 
stones. One relic hast thou in thy 
treasury, handed down from the 
Moslems who once owned Toledo—a 
box of sandal-wood containing a 
silken carpet: give me that box, and 
I am content.” 

All present were surprised at the 
moderation of the Arab, and still 
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more when the box of sandal-wood 
was brought and the carpet drawn 
forth. It was of fine green silk, 
covered with Hebrew and Chaldaic 
characters. The court physicians 
looked at each other, shrugged their 
shoulders, and smiled at the sim- 
plicity of this new practitioner, who 
could be content with so paltry a fee. 

“This carpet,” said the prince, 
“* once covered the throne of Solomon 
the Wise ; it 1s worthy of being placed 
beneath the feet of beauty.” 

So saying, he spread it on the 
terrace beneath an ottoman that had 
been brought forth for the princess ; 
then seating himself at her feet— 

‘* Who,” said he, ‘‘ shall counteract 
what is written in the book of fate ? 
Behold the prediction of the astro- 
logers verified. Know, O king, that 
your daughter and I have long loved 
each other in secret. Behold in me 
the Pilgrim of Love!” 

These words were scarcely from his 
lips when the carpet rose in the air, 


bearing off the prince and princess. 


The king and the physicians gazed 
after it with open mouths and strain- 
ing eyes until it became a little speck 
on the white bosom of a cloud, and 
then disappeared in the blue vault 
of heaven. 

The king in a rage summoned his 
treasurer. , ‘° How is this,” said he, 
“that thou hast suffered an infidel 
to get possession of sucha talisman ? ”’ 

‘* Alas, sir, we knew not its nature, 
nor could we decipher the inscription 
of the box. Ifit be indeed the carpet 


of the throne of the wise Solomon, it. 


is possessed of magic power, and can 
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transport its owner from place. to 


place through the air.” 

The king assembled a mighty army, 
and set off for Granada in pursuit of 
the fugitives. His march was long 
and toilsome. Encamping in the 
Vega, he sent a herald to demand 
restitution of his daughter. The king 
himself came forth with all his court 
to meet him. In the.king he beheld 
the real minstrel, forg Ahmed had 
succeeded to the throne on the death 
of his father, and the beautiful 
Aldegonda was his sultana. 

The Christian king was easily paci- 
fied when he found that his daughter 
was suffered to continue in her faith ; 
not that he was particularly pious, 
but religion is always a point of pride 
and etiquette with princes. Instead 
of bloody battles, there was a suc- 
cession of feasts and rejoicings, after 
which the king returned well pleased 
to Toledo, and the youthful couple 
continued to reign as happily as 
wisely, in the Alhambra. 7 

It is proper to add, that the owl 
and the parrot had severally followed 
the prince by easy stages to Granada ; 
the former travelling by night, and 
stopping at the various hereditary 
possessions of his family ; the latter 
figuring in gay circles of every town 
and city on his route. 

Ahmed gratefully requited the 
services which they had rendered on 
He appointed the 
owl his prime minister, the parrot his 
master of ceremonies. It is needless 
to say that never was a realm more 
sagely administered, nor a court con- 
ducted with more exact punctilio. 
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THE ROOM OF TEN THOUSAND GHOSTS, ANB THE HOTEL 
DE LV’IMAGE 


. By ROBERT BARR 


N that delightful book, “The 
| Pleasant Lance of France,” by 
Rowland LC. Prothero, the 
author, in his first chapter, 
gives a foretaste of the pleasure that 
may be found in visiting unfrequented 
towns somewhat 
off the beaten 
track of travel. 
' He says: ° 
[ “The town 
must have seen 
better days, but 
though decayed, 
it should not 
be entirely dead. 
It should rather 
be the centre of 
local life, the 
seat of amarket, 
the chef liew of 
the arrondisse- 
ment. It has 
not yet adapted 
itself to the 
fashion of. the 
day. It has no 
broad, boule- 
varded,  Paris- 
ianised _ streets, 
wide, straight 
and long as a 
day without 
bread, in which 
the traveller is frozen by the win- 
ter wind, or grilled by the summer 
sun. It has bits of old ramparts, 
shaded with plane trees, and laby- 
rinths of lanes engineered on the 
medieval principle, dear alike to 
statesman and architect, that one 
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good or bad turn deserves another. 
It has, in fact, an abundance of 
corners or crevices, in which may 
grow the flowers and the weeds of the 


past. The very name of the hotel 
at vhich the traveller alights will 
foster the illu- 
sion that he has 
put not only 


miles, but cen- 
turies, between 
himself and _ his 
ordinary sur- 
roundings. Its 
sign ‘Cela Haute 
Mére Dieu” or 
“De _ Il’Image,” 
carries him back 
to the days when 
men relied for 
safety in their 
journeys rather 
on the hand ofan 
unseen Protector 
than on the 
latest sanitary 
patent of Jen- 
nings.” 
Everyone ac- 
quainted with 
Normandy, Tou- 
raine, and other 
picturesque 
provinces will 
recognise the, accuracy of this 
description of a French town; 
decayed, but not dead. The town 
of Flers, in southern Normandy, 
would be very much offended if | 
applied to it this description by 
Mr. Prothero, because Flers thinks 
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itself exceedingly alive, on ,account 
of its numerous manufactories. 

‘On the other hand, Domfront, 
twenty-three kilometres to the south, 
would be flattered, because it has been 
dead these many years, although it 
pretends still to exist. If we could 
take the energetic Flers, and the 
defunct Domfront, and mix the two 
together, we would produce the kind 
of town Mr. Prothero_ describes. 
Many authors who write about foreign 
countries, have a word of disapproval 
for the eager tourist who hurries past 
picturesque spots in the flying luxury 
of the train-de-luxe, but if one gets 
off the main lines that radiate in 
every direction from Paris, the rural 
railway system of France is so 
arranged that he must see many, 
many places unknown to the world, 
simply because his train will not 
connect with anything else on wheels, 
and he finds himself landed at some 
junction which he cannot leave unless 
he walks, or waits hours for a train 
out. Thus it comes about that I am 
personally acquainted with more 


junctions, than [f havelreally any use 
for. I am a sort of collector of 
junctions. Off and on it has been 
my fate to be hung up ‘at junctions 
which nobody else ever heard of, 
some of them most commonplace. 
It all depends on how a traveller 
takes his junction. Hc should take 
it good-naturedly, and with an in- 
quiring and open mind. A former 
American Ambassador to England, in 
the days of his youth wrote a poem 
with the following refrain : 

I hope in hell 

Their souls shall dwell 

Who first invented Essex Junction, 

This profane aspiration may per- 
haps be forgiven him when it is ex- 
plained that he had to wait at this 
junction twice every day of his life 
at the time this poem was penned. 

I had never heard of Flers, until 
one day in a café facing a street of 
picturesque Granville, I found that 
Flers stood between me and Dom- 
front, which I wished to reach that 
evening. By taking the four o’clock 
express, I would reach Flers at 5.48, 
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just in nice, comfortable time to miss 
the 5.27 for Domfront.£ yAs the next 
train for Domfront was a few minutes 
before eight, I had therefore more 
than two hours in which to inspect 
my junction. 

I thus found myself with two 
hours of a lovely summer evening 
on my hands, during which interval 
I might do one of two things. First, 
sit in the café and take to drink, or, 


second, walk through the town and . 


investigate its beauty, or its lack of 
beauty, as the case might be. I chose 
the latter alternative. My first move 
was to interview one of the junction 
officials. 

“Is there,” I asked, “ anything 
worth seeing in Flers ? ” 

‘Of a certainty, Monsieur,” he 
replied with urbanity. ‘“‘*We possess 
here some of the finest cotton and 
thread factories in all France, but 
alas, Monsieur, I fear they are closed 
for the day. Still, perhaps you are 
waiting with us till to-morrow, or 
longer ? ” 


“No, I am, taking the last train to- 
night for Domfront.’’ 

‘* Ah, Monsieur, that is a pity, and 
you would be well advised to let 
Domfront go, and devote sufficient 
time to Flers to appreciate its great- 
ness. We have some streets here as 
modern and as beautiful as those in 
Paris, ‘while at Domfront there has 
not been a new house built for a 
hundred years. Flers has fourteen 
thousand inhabitants, and many great 
factories, while Domfront has less 
than five thousand, and transacts no 
commerce whatever.” 

‘*T am shocked to hear all this 
about Domfront, an@ would revel in 
the manufactories of cotton, and even 
in those of thread if I had the time 
to spare. As it is, I must away at 
eight. On the train a few minutes 
ago it seemed to me that I saw to the 
left the towers of an old castle above 
the trees, and I caught a glimpse of 
alake. Is astranger allowed to visit 
the chateau ? ”’ 

‘But certainly, Monsieur. That 
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is the Hotel de Ville, and is always 
open to the public.” 

‘“It was no Hotel de Ville I saw, 
but tourelles of undoubted antiquity. 
Besides, it was.in the country, with 
the town at least a mile away.” 

‘““It is nevertheless the Hotel de 
Ville, Monsieur, although as you 
point out, deplorably old-fashioned 
and situated at an inconvenient dis- 
tance from the centre of our town, 
where the Hotel de Ville should be, 
and, indeed, there is some talk of 
building a modern Hotel de Ville, 
that will do us credit, but there is 
always this ancient structure in the 
way. You see, it was owned by a 
nobleman, who, finding that the 
people were about to deprive him of 
it by force, took a mean advantage 
of them, and presented it to the 
town ”’ 
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‘“He must have been a unique 
scoundrel, and I think in remem- 
brance of him, ‘and of his sense of 
humour, I shall visit his venerable 
house. Do you know to what period 
it belongs ? ” 

“It was built in the fifteenth or 
sixteenth century, and there is cer- 
tainly one thing that will interest you 
there, for the castle providing many 
more rooms than the town needs, 
several have been set aside as a 
museum, where you may have the 
advantage of examining those fabrics 
which we manufacture day by day. 
Cotton and thread, Monsieur, that 
have made the name of Flers famous 
all over the world.” 

Thanking the courteous official for 
his information, and not daring to 
confess myself an ignoramus, who 
had never before that day heard of 
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Flers, I walked a short mile to the 


west, arriving at a beautiful avenue, 
which led to a ,gateway of wrought 
iron, and‘at the end of a broad walk 
I saw the fagade of the ancient castle. 
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apparently proclaimed the eminence 
of M. Gevelot. But alas, Fame did 
not trumpet his deeds loud enough 
for me to hear, so I am unable to 
state what the gentleman did. Any- 
how, this monument was erected for 
him in the cour dhonneur of the 
Chateau. | 

The front of the Chateau is not 
nearly so striking as the back, which 
rises from a lake, with its two great 
towers holding the Chateau between 
them, towers and facades solidly 
built of rough stone, the whole soft- 
ened and duplicated by the mirror 
of the placid water. 

As dusk was coming on, the ancient 
building being almost surrounded by 
great and dense forest trees, I rang 
the bell at the concierge’s door, and 
asked if I might see through the 
chateau, which I found was closed 
for the night. The concierge very 
politely and obligingly consented to 
re-open the Hotel de Ville for my 
sole benefit, and, disappearing for a 
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On the way thither I passed a moment, returned with a bunch of 


monument to M. Gevelot in white 
marble, with an artistic figure of fame 
in bronze, whose outstretched hand, 


huge keys, carrying which he jangled 
across the courtyard, up the steps, 
and flung open the great front door, 
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revealing a magnificent ancient hall 
and a noble staircase. 

I was shown with pride the princely 
room that had once been the banquet- 
ing hall, the lofty walls of which had 
echoed the tread of knights in armour, 


who spent their nights in liquor, very - 


likely quaffing the wine when it was 
red, and singing “ For he’s a jolly 
good fellow.” At the present time 
these ancient walls, on stated days in 
the week, listen to the calm delibera- 
tions of the Parish Council, planning 
means to entice more factories to 
the place. 

On the first floor we passed through 
room after room, and in the murk I 
felt, as I followed the concierge with 
his jingling keys, that I might have 
been a prisoner led to my lonely 
cell in the Bastille. But. this man 
had the spirit of modernity in him, 
and seemed disappointed that I cared 
nothing for the newest fabrics there 
exposed to view. 
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We traversed several rooms which 
contained pictures by a native of 
Flers who, in far-off Paris, had become 
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famous as a painter. Alas, I have 
never acquired the habit of taking 
notes, and I do not emember his 
name. | 
Quite unexpectedly, in a corner 


room, as I remember, looking over 
the gloomy moat, we came upon an 
instrument that caused me mentally 
to designate this chamber as the 
Room of Ten Thousand Ghosts. In- 
deed a hundred thousand, or two 
hundred thousand, would be under 
the mark. I had never seen this 
instrument before, but I recognised 
it at once, although, to make sure, | 
asked my guide what it was. 

‘* That, Monsieur,”’ he said, and I 
thought there was a note of sadness 
in his voice, ‘‘ is the original mitrail- 
leuse. As you see, Monsieur, there are 
37 barrels within this iron cylinder. 
They can be loaded in 5 seconds, the 
cartridges being placed in this metal 
frame, and ten discharges may be 
fired every minute, either simul- 
taneously or consecutively.” He pat- 
ted the sinister gun as he spoke. 


‘That, then,” said JI, ‘‘ was the 
inadequate instrument which lured 
France into her war with Germany. 
It would have been good for France 
if my friend Sir Hiram Maxim had 
supplied the Government with his 
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rattling gun, which more than once but, alas, it was given to the army 
-has saved a British Army.” without sufficient instruction regard- 

‘“* Monsieur,”’ replied my guide, “I ing its use. The men did not know 
think you do an injustice to the what to do with it, and when they 
mitrailleuse. It is true that the did fire, it wa broadside after broad- 
range was not more than 1,000 metres, side, which had no more effect than 
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asingle cannon ball. Ofcourse, these 
37 bullets killed the man they struck, 
but if the gun had been properly 
handled they would have killed 
thirty or more.” 

The eerie cry of the waterfowl 


in the sombre moat, the  in- 
creased darkness of the room, 
the mitrailleuse itself becoming 
but a shadow, and the conscious- 
ness of the ghosts crowding 
round us, caused me _ hastily to 


pass some money to the man, and 
beg him to conduct me once more 
to the open air. 

' La Fléche is a pleasant town, 
situated on the Loir, a river which 
must not be confounded’ with 
the much more celebrated Loire, 
although the river without the 
Bk my mind, prettier 


e is, to 
than the larger, sprawling stream, 
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which is a turbid muddy, torrent 
after rains, and in summer a 
mere trickle wandering between 
islands of shingle. The Loir at La 
Fléche reminds one of our own placid 
Thames, but there is an ancient 
chateau on its banks connected with 
a fine bridge, which is more pictures- 
que than any building along the 
Thames, except some of the ancient, 
thatched, half-timber houses, cot- 
tages, and inns. 

While at La Fléche ] stopped at 
the Hotel de Image, an old-fashioned 
hostelry such as Mr. Prothero de- 
scribes. A poet has written for me 


some verses about this hotel that 
have never before been printed, and 
on the principle of keeping the best 
till the last, 
with them. 


I end the Idlers’ Club 
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THE HOTEL DE L’IMAGE. 


By ROWLAND CHEYNE 


In the little French town of La 
Fléche the principal inn is called the 
Hotel de PImage. ‘* Was there,” I 
asked a passer-by, “‘ ever an image, 
and, if so, of whom?” ‘“‘ Yes, sir,”’ 
was the answer,“ there was once an 
image, but I do not know whose it 
was. It is years since anyone saw 
it.””. I mused on the answer, as I 
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for the image of the world he tried to 
leave behind. Against those same 
barriers beat the passionate heart of 
Prevost as the image of his love 
floated between him and his prayers. 
Both fled from the Jesuit College. 
And yet, I wondered, in their after 
years, did they ever forget that 
other image which’: had first at- 
tracted them to the spot? Have 
not all of us, even the most prosaic, 
an image, now faint, now vivid, of 
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sat in the high-walled garden of the 
military school of La Fléche, once a 
Jesuit College. It was holiday time. 
The straight sandy walks, diapered 
by the shadow of the leaves of the 
chestnut trees, were deserted. No 
sound broke the stillness except the 
bursting of the ripe chestnut pods 
and the soft thud of the fruit as it fell 
to the ground. Behind those very 
walls the gay spirit of Gresset fretted 


another life than that which we are 
leading ? 


A quiet Inn, just half way down a quiet village 
street, — 

A place for peasants after toil in friendly sport 
to meet, 

And tell what luck has fall’n to one, and who 
it is that grieves, 

And rest their limbs, while twilight falls on 
long French summer eves. 


But what to me, chance traveller there, what 
magic did it own? 
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What spell’to stay my wandering feet beside We have no time#.we sneering say — old 
its threshold stone ? outlines to retrace, 


It had no glamour of romance, no grand Nor seek, while pushing, struggling on, for 
historic fame ; some departed grace ; 
Hotel de Image” it was called :—I loved We wend our way complacently through stom 
and fine, the while 


it for its name. We harden, ‘neath the rough and smooth 
The image crumbled long ago: no trace upon with philosophic smile. & 

the wall And yet, at times, before our souls that imagé 
Of martyred saint or holy maid its outiines passeth by, icles 

could recall. That vision bright so nearly clasped, whem 
The image was the shade of shades, a mystery youth and love were nigh ; i 

and a name, Unpledged the love, unwon the fight, untrod” 
‘Yet woke an echo in my heart—yet touched the proud career, 

me all the same. But what that earth has gi’en us since ws 


half so sweet, so dear ? 
For have we not within our heaves laid deeply 'Tis weak, we know, at sunset hour. or 
’ ’ . wioeh 


down to rest, the fire burns low, 
An image of a life once SESE when life was To lay aside our work-day task for dream 


at its best ? land’s joy or woe; 

Our plodding days of eae: and care dark Yet each has hours when o’er his soul thei 
shadows o’er it throw, yearning wild has crossed 

So let it rest! We lived it not —’twas all To give his life and all its gains for one dear 
so long ago! image lost. 


A CORNER IN LA FLECHE, 
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“WHAT CAN I DO TO SHIELD MYSELF AGAINST SILLY COMPLIMENTS ?” 
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SEP TIMUS 
By WILLIAM J. LOCKE 
CHAPTER I. across the low ceilings, and stone- 


“pw LOVE Nunsmere,” said the 

| Literary man from London. 

“It is a spot where faded lives 

are laid away in lavender.” 

 * Pm not a faded life, and I’m not 

going to be laid away in lavender,” 
retorted Zora Middlemist. 

She turned from him and handed 
cakes to the Vicar. 
desire to pet the Vicar, but he was 
less unbearable than the Literary 
man from London whom he had 
brought to call on his parishioners. 
Zora disliked to be called a parish- 


ioner. She disliked many things in 
Nunsmere. Her mother, Mrs. Old- 
rieve, however, loved Nunsmere, 


adored the Vicar, and found awe- 
inspiring in his cleverness’ the 
Literary man from London. 
Nunsmere lies hidden among the 
oaks of Surrey, far from the busy 
ways of men. It is Heaven knows 
how many miles from a high-road. 
You have to drive through lanes and 
climb right over a hill to get to it. 
Two old Georgian houses covered 
with creepers, a modern Gothic 
church, two much more venerable 
and pious-looking inns, and a few 
cottages settling peacefully around a 
common, form the village. Here and 
there a cottage lurks up’ a lane. 
These cottages are mostly inhabited 
by the gentle classes. Some are 
really old, with great oak beams 


| 


_ smoke. 


She had no. 


flagged kitchens furnished with great 
open fire-places, where you can sit 
and get scorched and covered with | 
Some are new, built in 
imitation of the old, by a mute in- 
glorious Adam, the village carpenter. 
All have long casement windows, 
front gardens, in which grow stocks 
and phlox and sunflowers and holly- 
hocks and roses; and a red-tiled 
path leads from the front gate to the 
entrance porch. Nunsmere is very 
quiet and restful. Should a roysterer 
cross the common singing a song at 
half-past nine at night, all Nunsmere 
hears it and is shocked—if not 
frightened to the extent of bolting 
doors and windows, lest the dreadful 
drunken man should come in. 

In a cottage on the common, an 
old one added to by the local architect, 
with a front garden and a red-tiled 
path, dwelt Mrs. Oldrieve in entire 
happiness, and her daughter in dis- 
content. And this was through no 
peevish or disagreeable traits in Zora’s 
nature. If we hear Guy Fawkes was 
fretful in the Little-Ease we are not 
pained by Guy Fawkes’s lack of 
Christian resignation. 

When the Vicar and the Literary 
man from London had gone, Zora 
threw open the window and let the 
soft autumn air flood the room. Mrs. 
Oldrieve drew her woollen shawl 
around her lean shoulders. 
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‘I’m afraid you quite snubbed Mr. 
Rattenden, just when he was saying 
one of his cleverest things.” 

“He said it to the wrong person, 
mother. I’m neither a faded life nor 
am I going to be laid away in lavender. 
Do I look like it ? ” 

She moved across the room swiftly, 
and stood in the slanting light from 
the window, offering herself for in- 
spection. Nothing could be less like 
a faded life than the magnificent, 
broad-hipped, full-blossomed woman 
that met her mother’s gaze. Her 
hair was auburn, her eyes brown, 
with gold flecks, her lips red, her 
cheeks clear and young. She was 
cast, physically, in heroic mould, a 
creature of dancing blood and colour 
and warmth. Disparaging tea-parties 
called her an Amazon. The Vicar’s 
wife regarded her as too large and 
flaring and curvilinear for reputable 
good looks. She towered over 
Nunsmere. Her presence dis- 
turbed the sedateness of the place. 
She was a wrong note in its har- 
mony. 

Mrs. Oldrieve sighed. She was 
small and colourless. Her husband, a 
wild explorer, a tornado of a man, 
had been killed by a buffalo. She 
was afraid that Zora took after her 
father. Her younger daughter Emmy 
had also inherited some of the Old- 
rieve restlessness and had gone on 
the stage. She was playing now in 
musical comedy in London. 

‘““T don’t see why you should not 
be happy here, Zora,”’ she remarked ; 
“but if you want to go, you must. 
I used to say the same to your poor 
dear father.” 

“ve been very good, haven’t 
I?” said Zora. ‘‘ I’ve been the model 
young widow, and lived as demurely 
as if my heart were breaking with 
sorrow. But now, I can’t stand it any 
longer. ~ I’m going out to see the 
world.” 
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“You'll soon marry again, dear, 
and that’s one comfort.” 

Zora brought her hands down pas- 
sionately to her sides. 

“Never. Never—do you hear, 
mother? Never. I’m going out into 
the world, to get to the heart of the 
life I’ve never known. I’m going to 
live.” 

*“T don’t see how you are going to 
‘live,’ dear, without a man to take 
care of you,” said Mrs. Oldrieve, on 
whom there occasionally flashed an 
eternal verity. 

‘“‘T hate men. I hate the touch of 
them—the very sight of them. I’m 
going to have nothing more to do 
with them for the rest of my natural 
life. Good God, mother ’”—and her 
voice broke—‘“ haven’t I had enough 
to do with men and marriage ? ”’ 

“All men aren’t like Edward 
Middlemist,” Mrs. Oldrieve argued, 
as she counted the rows of her 
knitting. 

‘How am I to know that ? How 
could anyone have told that he was 
what he was? For heaven’s sake 
don’t talk of it. I had almost for- 
gotten it all in this place.” 

She shuddered, and turning to the 
window, stared into the sunset. 

‘* Lavender has ‘its uses,’ said Mrs. 
Oldrieve. 

Here again it must be urged on 
Zora’s behalf that she had reason for 
her misanthropy. It is not cheerful 
for a girl to discover within twenty- 
four hours of her wedding that her 
husband is a hopeless drunkard, and 
to see him die of delirium tremens 
within six weeks. An experience s0 
vivid, like lightning, must blast some- 
thing in a woman’s conception of life. 
Because one man’s kisses reeked of 
whisky, the kisses of all male 
humanity were anathema. 

After a long spell of silence she 
came and laid her cheek against her 
mother’s. 
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“This. is the very last time we’ll 
Speak of it, dear. Tl lock the 
skeleton in its cupboard and throw 
away the key.”’ | 

She went upstairs to dress and came 
down radiant. At dinner she spoke 
exultingly of her approaching free- 
dom. She would tear off her widow’s 
weeds and deck herself in the flower 
of youth. She would plunge into the 
great swelling sea of life. She would 
drink sunshine and fill her soul with 
laughter. She would do a million 
hyperbolic things, the mention of 
which mightily confused her mother. 
‘“‘T, my dear,” said the hen in the 
fairy tale, “never had the faintest 
desire to get into water.”” So, more 
or less, said Mrs. Oldrieve. 

‘“‘ Will you miss me very dread- 
fully ?”’ asked Zora. 

‘Of course,’’ but her tone was so 
lacking in conviction that Zora 
laughed. 

‘* Mother, you know very well that 
Cousin Jane will be a more sympa- 
thetic companion. You’ve been pining 
for her all this time.”’ 

Cousin Jane held distinct views on 
the cut of underclothes for the 
deserving poor, and as clouds dis- 
perse before the sun, so did household 
dust before her presence. Untidiness 
followed in Zora’s steps, as it does in 
those of the physically large, and 
Cousin Jane disapproved of her 
thoroughly. But Mrs. Oldrieve often 
sighed for Cousin Jane as she had 
never sighed’ for Zora, Emily, or her 
husband. She was more than con- 
tent with the prospect of her com- 
panionship. 

“At any rate, my dear,” she said 
that evening, as she paused, candle 
in hand, by her bedroom door ; 
“at any rate, I hope you'll do 
nothing that is unbecoming to a 
gentlewoman.”’ | 

Such was her benison. 

Zora bumped her head against the 
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oak beam across her bedroom ceiling. 

‘Tt is quite true,”’ she said to her- 
self. ‘‘The place is too small for 
me. I don’t fit.” 

What she was going to do in this 
wide world into whose glories she 
was about to enter she had but the 
vaguest notion. All to her was the 
Beautiful Unknown. Narrow means 
had kept her at Cheltenham, and 
afterwards at Nunsmere, al] her life. 
She had met her husband in Ipswich, 
while she was paying a polite visit to 
some distant cousins. She had mar- 
ried him offhand, in a whirl of the 
senses. He was a handsome black- 
guard, of independent means, and she 
had spent her nightmare of a honey- 
moon at Brighton. On three occasions, 
during her five-and-twenty years of 
existence, she had spent a golden week 
in London. That was all she knew 
of the wide world. It was not very 
much. Reading had given her a 
second-hand acquaintance with the 
doings of various classes of mankind, 
and such pictures as’ she had seen 
had filled ber head with dreams of 
strange and wonderful places. But 
otherwise she was ignorant, beauti- 
fully, childishly ignorant—and un- 
dismayed. 

What was she going to do? Sensi- 
tive and responsive to beauty, filled 
with artistic impulses, she could 
neither paint, act, sing nor write 
pretty little stories for the magazines. 
She had no special gift to develop. 
To earn her living in a humdrum way 
she had no need. She had no high 
Ibsenite notions of working out her 
own individuality. She had no com 
suming passion for reforming any 
section of the universe. She had no 
mission—that she knew of—to accom- 
plish. Unlike so many of her sex who 
yearn to be as men, and go out into 
the world, she had no inner mandate 
to do anything, no ambition to be 
anything. She was simply a great 
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rich flower struggling through the 
shade to the sunlight, plenty of sun- 
light, as much sunlight as the heavens 
could give her. ) 

The Literary man from London 
happened to be returning to town by 
the train that carried Zora on the 
first stage of her pilgrimage. He 
obtained her consent to travel up in 
the same carriage. He asked her to 
what branch of human activity she 
was going to devote herself. She 
answered that she was going to lie, 
anyhow, among the leaves. He re- 
buked her. “‘ We ought,” said he, 
“ to justify our existence.”” She drew 
herself up and flashed an indignant 
glance at him. | 
_ “T beg your pardon,” he apolo- 
gised. “ You do justify yours.” 

“How?” 

“You decorate the world. I was 
wrong. That is the true function of 
a beautiful woman, and you fulfil it.” 

“IT have in my bag,’’ replied Zora 
slowly, and looking at him steady- 
eyed, “a preventative against sea- 
sickness; I have a waterproof to 
shelter me from rain; but what can 
I do to shield myself against silly 
compliments ? ” 

‘‘ Adopt the costume of the ladies 
of the Orient,” said the Literary man 
from London, unabashed. 

She laughed, although she detested 
him. He bent forward with humor- 
ous earnestness. He had written 
some novels and now edited a weekly 
of precious tendencies and cynical 
flavour. 

“IT am a battered old man of 
thirty-five,” said he,. “and I know 
what I am talking about. If you 
think you are going to wander at a 
loose end about Europe without men 
paying you compliments and falling 
in love with you and making them- 
selves generally delightful, you're 
travelling under a grievous hallucina- 
tion.” 
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“What you say,” retorted Zora, 
“confirms me in my opinion that 
men are an abominable nuisance. 
Why can’t they let a poor woman go 
about in peace?” 

The train happened to be waiting 
at Clapham Junction. A_ spruce 
young man, passing by on the plat- 
form, made a‘perceptible pause : by 
the window, his eyes full on her. She 
turned her head impatiently. Ratten- 
den laughed. 

** Dear lady,” said he, “‘ I must im- 
part to you the elements of wisdom. 
Miss Keziah Skaffles, with brain 
cordage for hair, and monoliths for 
teeth, and a box of dominoes for a 
body, can fool about unmolested 
among the tribes of Crim Tartary. 
She doesn’t worry the Tartars. But, 
permit me to say it, as you are for 
the moment my disciple, a beautiful 
woman like yourself, radiating femi- 
nine magnetism, wornes a man ex- 
ceedingly. You don’t let him go 
about in peace, so why should he let 
you?” 

“‘T think,” said Zora, as the train 
moved on, “that Miss Keziah 
Skaffles is very much to be envied, 
and that this is a very horrid con- 
versation.” 

She was offended in her provincial- 
bred delicacy. It was enough to 
make her regard herself with repul- 
sion. She took up the fashion paper 
she had bought at the station—was 
she not intending to run delicious 
riot among the dressmakers and 
milliners of London ?—and regarding 
blankly the ungodly-waisted ladies in 
the illustrations, determined to wear 
a wig and paint her face yellow, and 
black out one of her front teeth, so 
that she should not worry the Tartars. 

““I am only warning you against 
possible dangers,” said Rattenden, 
stiffly. He did not like his conversa- 
tion to be called horrid. 

‘To the race of men?” 
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‘* No, to yourself.” 

She laughed scornfully. ‘‘ No fear 
of that. Why does every man think 
himself irresistible ? ” 

“Because he generally is—if he 
wants to be,” said the Literary man 
from London. 

Zora caught her breath. 
of all ” she began. 

“Yes, I know what you’re going to 
say. Millions of women have said it 
and eaten their words. Why should 
you—beautiful as you are—be an 
exception to the law of life > You're 
“going out to suck the honey of the 
world, and men’s hearts will be your 
flowers. Instinct will drive you. 
You won't be able to get away from 
it. You think you’re going to be 
thrilled into passionate raptures by 
cathedrals and expensive restaurants 
and the set-pieces of fashionable 
scenery. You're not. Your store of 
honey will consist of emotional ex- 
periences of a primitive order. If 
not, I know nothing at all about 
women.” 

“Do you know anything about 
them ?”’ she asked, sweetly. 

“More than would be becoming of 
me to tell,” he replied. “ Anyhow,”’ 
he added, “‘ that doesn’t matter. I’ve 
made my prophecy. You'll tell me 
afterwards, if I have the pleasure of 


“Well, 


seeing you again, whether it has come ~* 


true.” 

** It won’t come true,” said Zora. 

‘* We shall see,” said the wise man. 

She dashed that afternoon into her 
sister’s tiny flat in Chelsea. Emily, 
taken by surprise, hastily stuffed to 
the bottom of her work-basket a 
man’s silk tie which she was knitting, 
and then greeted Zora affection- 
ately. 

She was shorter, slimmer, paler than 
her sister—of a certain babyish pretti- 
ness. She had Mrs. Oldrieve’s weak 
mouth and gentle ways. 

“Why, Zora, who would have 
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thought of seeing you ? What are you 
doing in town ? ” : 

“ Getting hats and frocks—a trous- 
seau of freedom. T've left Nunsmere. 
I’m on my own.’ 

Her eyes Sie her cheeks were 
flushed. She caught Emily to her 
bosom. 

“Oh, darling, I’m so happy—a 
bird let out of a cage.” 

“An awful big bird,” 
Emily. 

“Yes, let out of an awful small 
cage. I’m going to see the world 
for the first time in my life. I’m 
going to get out of the cold and wet; 
going South—to Italy—Sicily, Egypt, 
anywhere.” 

‘ All by yourself ? ” 

** There’ll be Turner.” 

** Turner ?” 

“Ah, you don’t know her.- My 
maid. But isn’t it glorious? Why 
shouldn’t you come with me, darling ? 
Do. Come!” 

“And throw up my engagement ? 
I couldn’t. I should love it, but you 
don’t know how hard engagements 
are to get.” 

“Never mind. Ill pay for every- 
thing.” 

But Emily shook her fluffy head. 
She had a good part, a few lines to 
speak, and a bit of a song to sing in 
a successful musical comedy. She 
looked back on the two years’ price 
she had paid for that little bit of a 
song. It was dearer to her than any- 
thing—save one thing—in life. 

“T can’t. Besides, don’t you 
think a couple of girls fooling about 
alone look rather silly ?. It wouldn’ t 
really be very funny without a man.’ 

Zora rose in protest. ‘The whole 
human race is man mad! Even 
mother. I think everybody is detest- 
able !”’ 

The maid announced “ Mr. Mor- 
daunt Prince,” and a handsome man 
with finely-cut dark features and 
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black hair parted in the middle and 
brushed tightly back over the head, 
entered the room. Emmy presented 
him to Zora, who recognised him as 
the leading man at the theatre where 
Emmy was playing. Zora exchanged 
a few polite commonplaces with the 
visitor, and then took her leave. 
Emmy accompanied her to the front 
door of the flat. 

““Isn’t he charming ? ” 

“That creature ?”’ asked Zora. 

Emmy laughed. “In your present 
mood you would find fault with an 
archangel. Good-bye, darling, and 
take care of yourself.” 

She bore no malice, having a kind 
heart and being foolishly happy. 
When she returned to the drawing- 
room the man took both her hands. 

‘* Well, sweetheart ? ”’ 

‘* My sister wanted to carry me off 
_ to Italy.” 

‘What did you say ?”’ 

“Guess,” said the girl, 
starry eyes. | 

The man guessed after the manner 
of men, and for a moment Emmy 
forgot Zora, who went her own way 
in pursuit of happiness, heedless of 
the wisdom of the wise and of the 
foolish. 


lifting 


CHAPTER I[I. 

For five months Zora wandered 
over the world—chiefly Italy— 
without an experience which might 
be called an adventure. When 
the literary man from London 
crossed her mind, she laughed him to 
scorn for a prophetic popinjay. She 
had broken no man’s heart and her 
own was whole. The tribes of Crim 
Tartary had exhibited no signs of 
worry and had left her unmolested. 
She had furthermore taken rapturous 
delight in cathedrals, expensive 
restaurants and the set-pieces of 
fashionable scenery. Rattenden had 
not a prophetic leg to stand on. 
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Yet she longed for the unattain- 
able—for the elusive something of 
which these felicities were but 
symbols. Now the wanderer with a 
haunting sense of the beyond, but 
without the true vagabond’s divine 
gift of piercing the veil, can only 
follow the obvious; and there are 
seasons when the obvious fails to 
satisfy. When such a mood over- 
came the mistress, Turner railed at 
the upsetting quality of foreign food, - 
and presented bicarbonate of soda. 
She arrived by a different path at the 
unsatisfactory nature of the obvious. 
Sometimes, too, the pleasant acquaint- 
ances of travel were lacking, and 
loneliness upset the nice balance of 
Zora’s nerves. Then, more than ever, 
did she pine for the Beyond. 

Yet youth, receptivity, imagina- 
tion kept her buoyant, Hope lured 
her on with renewed promises from 
city to city. At last, on her home- 
ward journey, she whispered the magic 
name of Monte Carlo, and her heart 
was a-flutter in anticipation of won- 
derland. 

She stood bewildered, lonely and 


dismayed, in the first row behind the 


chairs, fingering an empty putse. 
She had been in the room ten minutes 
and she had lost twenty louis. Her 
last coup had been successful, but a 
bland old lady, with the white hair 
and waxen face of sainted mother- 
hood, had swept up her winnings so 
unconcernedly that Zora’s brain began 
toswim. As she felt too strange and 
shy toexpostulate, she stood fingering 
her empty purse. 

The scene was utterly different from 
what she had expected. She had 
imagined a gay, crowded room, wild 
gamblers shouting in their excite- 
ment, a band playing delirious waltz 
music, champagne corks popping 
merrily, painted women laughing, 
jesting loudly, all kinds of revelry 
and devilry and Bacchic things un- 
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dreamed of. This was silly of her, 
no doubt, but the silliness of in- 
experienced young women is a matter 
for the pity, not the reprobation, of 
the judicious. If they take the world 
for their oyster, and think, when they 
open it, they are going to find pearl 
necklaces ready-made, we must not 
blame them. Rather let hoary- 
headed sinners envy them their 
imaginings. 

The corners of Zora Middlemist’s 
npe lips drooped with a child’s pathos 
of disillusionment. Her nose - deli- 
cately marked disgust at the heavy 
air and the discord of scents around 
her. Having lost her money she 
could afford to survey with scorn the 
decorous yet sordid greed of the 
crowded table. There was not a 
gleam of gaiety about it. The people 
behaved with the correct impassive- 
ness of an Anglican congregation. 
She had heard of more jocular 
funerals. 

She forgot the intoxication of her 
first gold and turquoise day at Monte 
Carlo. A sense of loneliness—such as 
a solitary dove might feel in a wilder- 
ness of evil bats—oppressed her. 
Had she not, been aware that she was 
a remarkably attractive woman and 
the object of innumerable glances, 
she would have cried. And twenty 
louis pitched into unprofitable spacey 
Yet she stood half fascinated by the 
rattle of the marble on the revolving 
disc, the glitter of the gold, the soft 
pat of the coins on the green cloth as 
they were thrown by the croupier. 
She began to make imaginary stakes. 
For five coups in succession she would 
have won. It was exasperating. 
There she stood, having pierced the 
innermost mystery of chance, without 
even a five-franc piece in her purse. 

A man’s black sleeve pushed past 
her shoulder, and she saw a hand in 
front of her holding a louis. In- 
stinctively she took it. 
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“ Thanks,” said a _ tired voice. 
“IT can’t reach the table.” 

She threw it, en plein, on Number 
Seventeen; and then with a start, 
realising what she had done, she 
turned with burning cheeks. 

“I am so sorry.” 

Her glance met a pair of un- 
speculative blue eyes, belonging to 
the owner of the tired voice. She 
noted that he had a sallow face, a 
little brown moustache and a shock 
of brown hair, curiously upstanding 
like Strewelpeter’s. 

“IT am so sorry,” she repeated. 
‘Please ask for it back. What did 
you want me to play ?”’ 

“I don’t know. It doesn’t matter, 
so long as you’ve put it somewhere.” 

“But Tve put it en plem on 
Seventeen,” she urged. ‘“‘I ought to 
have thought what I was doing.” 

‘Why think ?” he murmured. 

Mrs. Middlemist turned square to 
the table and fixed her eyes on the 
staked louis. In spite of the blue- 
eyed man’s implied acquiescence she 
felt qualms of responsibility. Why 
had she not played on an even 
chance, or one of the dozens, or even 
a transversale ? To add to her dis- 
comfort no one else played the full 
seventeen. The whole table seemed 
silently jeering at her inexperience. 

The croupiers had completed the 
payments of the last coup. The 
marble fell with its sharp click and 
whizzed and rattled around the disc. 
Zora held her breath. The marble 
found its compartment at last, and 
the croupier announced : 

‘* Dix-sept, rouge, rmpatr et manque.” 

She had won. A sigh of relief 
shook her bosom. Not only had she 
not lost a stranger’s money, but she 
had won for him thirty-five times his 
stake. She watched the louis greedily 
lest it should be swept away by a 
careless croupier—perhaps the only 
impossible thing that could not 


awe. 
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happen at Monte Carlo—and stretched 
out her arm past the blarid old lady 
in tense determination to frustrate 
further felonious proceedings. The 
croupier pitched seven large gold 
coins across the table. She clutched 


them feverishly and turned to deliver > 


them to their owner. He was no- 
where to be seen. She broke through 
the ring, and with her hands full of 
gold, scanned the room in dismayed 
perplexity. 

At last she espied him standing 
dejectedly by another table. She 
rushed across the intervening space 
and held out the money. 

“*See, you have won.” 

“Oh, Lord !”? murmured the man, 
not removing his hands from his 
dinner-jacket pockets. ‘‘ What a lot 
of trouble I have given you.” 

“Of course you have,” she said, 
tartly. “‘ Why didn’t you stay ?” 

‘“ I don’t know,”’ he replied. “‘ How 
can one tell why one doesn’t do 
things ?” 

“Well, please take the money now 
and let me get rid of it. There are 
seven pieces of five louis each.’’ She 
counted the coins into his hand, and 
then suddenly flushed scarlet. She 
had forgotten to claim the orginal 
louis which she had staked. Where 
was it? What had become of it? 
As well try, she thought, to fish up 
a coin thrown into the sea. She felt 
like a thief. 

** There ought to be another louis,” 
she stammercd. 


“It doesn’t matter,” said the 
man. 
‘** But it does matter. You might 


think that I—I kept it.” 

‘**That’s too absurd,” he answered. 
‘* Are you interested in guns ? ”’ 
|“ Guns ?” 

She started at him. Yet he ap- 
peared quite sane. 

“I remember now, I was thinking 
of guns when I went away,” he ex- 
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plained. ‘ They’re interesting things 
to think about.” 

‘But don’t you understand that I 
owe you a louis? I forgot all about 
it. If my purse weren’t empty I 
would repay you. Will you stay 
here till I can get some money from 
my hotel—the Hotel de Paris ? ” 

She spoke with some vehemence. 
How could the créature expect her to 
remainin his debt ? But the creature 
only passed his fingers through his 
upstanding hair and smiled wanly. 

“Please don’t say anything more 
about it. It distresses me. The 
croupiers don’t return the stake, as a 
general rule, unless you ask for it. 
They assume you want to back your 
luck. Perhaps it has won again. 
For goodness sake don’t bother about 
it—and thank you very, very much.” 

He bowed politely and moved a 
step or two away. But Zora, struck 
by a solution of the mystery which 
had not occurred to her, as one 
cannot grasp all the ways and cus- 
toms of gaming establishments in ten 
minutes, rushed back to the other 
table. She arrived just in time to 
hear the croupier asking whom the 
louis on seventeen belonged to. The 
number had turned up again. 

This time she brought the thirty- 
six louis to the stranger. 

“Dear me,” said he, taking the 
money. “ Itis very astonishing. But 
why did you trouble ? ”’ 

* Because I’m a woman of common- 
sense, I suppose.” 

He looked at the coins in his hand 
as if they were shells which a child at 
the sea-side might have brought him, 
and then raised his eyes slowly to 
hers. 

“You are a very gracious lady.” 
His glance and tone checked an im- 
pulse of exasperation. She smiled. 

‘At any rate, Pve won fifty-six 
pounds for you, and you ought to be 
grateful.” 
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He made a little gesture of acknow- 
ledgment. Had he been a more 
dashing gentleman he might have 
expressed his gratitude for the mere 
privilege of conversing with a gracious 
lady so beautiful. They had drifted 
from the outskirts of the crowded 
table and found themselves in the 
thinner crowd of saunterers. . It 


was the height of the Monte 
Carlo season, and the feathers 
and diamonds and rouge and 


hooked noses, and greedy eyes, 
and rusty bonnets of all nations con- 
fused the sight and paralysed thought. 
Yet. among all the women of both 
worlds, Zora Middlemist stood out 
remarkable. As Septimus Dix after- 
wards explained, the rooms that 
evening contained a vague kind of 
conglomerate woman and Zora 
Middlemist. And the herd of men 
envied the creature on whom she 
smiled so graciously. 

She was dressed in black as be- 
came a young widow; but it was a 
black which bore no sign of mourning. 
The black sweeping ostrich plume of 
a picture hat gave her an air of 
_ triumph. Black gloves reaching more 
than halfway up shapely arms, and a 
gleam of snowy neck above a black 
chiffon bodice disquieted the imagina- 
tion. She towered over her present 
companion who was five foot seven 
and slimly built. 

““You’ve brought me all this stuff, 
but what am I to do with it?” he 
asked, helplessly. 

“‘ Perhaps I had better take care of 
it for you.” 

It was a relief from the oppressive 

loneliness to talk to a human being ; 
so she lingered wistfully in conversa- 
tion. A pathetic eagerness came into 
the man’s face. 
» “T wish you would,” said he, 
drawing a handful from his jacket 
pocket. “I should be so much 
happier.” 
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“You can hardly be such a 
gambler,” she laughed. 

“Oh, no. It’s not that at all. 
Gambling bores me.” 

“Why do you play, then ?” 

“I don’t. I staked that louis 
because I wanted to see whether I 
should be interested. I wasn’t, as I 
began to think about the guns. 
Have you had breakfast ? ”’ 

Again Zora was startled. A sane 
man does not talk of breakfasting at 
nine o’clockin the evening. But if he 
were a lunatic perhaps it were wise 
to humour him. 

“* 'Yes,”’ she said. “‘ Have you ? ” 

“No. Ive only just got up.” 

““Do you mean to say you’ve been 
asleep all day ?” 

“ What’s the noisy day made for ?”’ 

“Let us sit down,” said Zora. 

They found one of the cnmson 
couches by the wall vacant, and sat 
down. Zora regarded him curiously. 

“Why should you be happier if I 
took care of your money ? ” 

““I shouldn’t spend it. I might 
meet a man who wanted to sell me a 
gas engine.” 

“ But you needn’t buy it.” 

“These fellows are so persuasive, 
you see. At Rotterdam last year, a 
man made me buy a _ second-hand 
dentist’s chair.” 

‘“‘ Are you a dentist ? ’’ asked Zora. 

“Lord, no! If I were I could have 
used the horrible chair.” 

‘* What did you do with it ?” 

“T had it packed up and dis- 
patched, carriage paid, to an imagi- 
nary person at Singapore.”’ 

He made this announcement in his 
tired, gentle manner without the 
flicker of a smile. He added, re- 
flectively : 

- “That sort of thing becomes ex- 
pensive. Don’t you find it so?” 

‘TI would defy anybody to sell me 
a thing I didn’t want,” she replied. 

‘‘Ah! that,” said he, with a glance 
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of wistful admiration—“ that is be- 
cause you have red hair.” 

If any other strange male had 
talked about her hair, Zora Middle- 
mist would have drawn herself up in 
Junoesque majesty and blighted him 
with a glance. She had done with 
men and their compliments for ever. 
In that she prided herself on her 
Amazonianism. But she could not 
be angry with the inconclusive being 
to whom she was talking. As well 
resent the ingenuous remarks of a 
four-year-old child. 

‘What has my red hair to do with 
it ? ” she asked, pleasantly. 

“It was a red-haired man who 
sold me the dentist’s chair.” , 

“Oh!” said Zora, nonplussed. 

There was a pause. The man 
leaned back, embracing one knee with 
both hands. They were nerveless 
indeterminate hands, with long 
fingers, such as are in the habit of 
dropping things. Zora wondered 
how they supported his knee. For 
some time he stared into vacancy, his 
pale blueeyesadream. Zora laughed. 


“Guns ?”’ she asked. 

“No,” said he, awaking to her 
presence. ‘‘ Perambulators.”’ 

She rose. “I thought you might 


I must be 
These rooms 


Good- 


be thinking of breakfast. 
going back to my hotel. 
are too hot and_ horrible. 
night.”’ 

‘ T will see you to the lift, if you'll 
allow me,” he said, politely. 

She graciously assented and they 
left the rooms together. In the 
atrium she changed her mind about 
the lift. She would leave the Casino 
by the main entrance and walk over 
to the Hotel de Paris for the sake of 
a breath of fresh air. At the top of 
the steps she paused and filled her 
lungs. It was a still, moonless night, 
and the stars hung low down like 
diamonds on a canopy of black 
velvet. 


They made the flaring lghts 
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of the terrace of the hotel and Café 
de Paris look tawdry and mere- 
tricious. 

‘““T hate them,” she said, ninth 
to the latter. 

“Stars are better,”’ 
panion. 

She turned on him swiftly. 

“How did you know I was mae 
comparisons ? ” 

I felt it,? he murmured. 

They walked slowly down the 
steps. At the bottom a carriage and 
pair seemed to rise mysteriously out 
of the earth. 

“Ave a drive? Ver’ good car 
riage,’ said a voice out of the dim- 
ness. Monte Carlo cabmen are ‘un- 
erring in their divination of the 
Anglo-Saxon. 

Why not? The suggestion awoke 
in her an instant craving for the true 
beauty of the land. It was uncon- 
ventional, audacious, crazy. But 
again, why not? Zora Middlemist 
was answerable for her actions to no 
man or woman alive. Why _ not 
drink a great draught of the freedom 
that was hers ? What did it matter 
that the man was a stranger? All 
the more daring the adventure. 
Her heart beat gladly. But chaste 
women, like children, know instinc- 
tively the man they can trust. 

‘* Shall we 2?” 

“Drive ?” 

‘“Yes—unless’”’—a thought sud- 
denly striking her—“ unless you want 
to go back to your friends.” 

“Good Lord!” said he, aghast, as 
if she were accusing him of criminal 
associations. ‘“‘I have no friends.” 

“Then come.” 

She entered the carriage. He fol- 
lowed meekly and sat beside her. 
Where should they drive ? The cab- 
man suggested the coast road ‘to 
Mentone. She agreed. On_ the 
point of starting she observed that 
her companion was bare-headed. 


said her ¢com- 


~~ ~ 


“ aH ! THAT,” HE SAID, WITH A SORT OF WISTFUL ADMIRATION—'' THAT IS BECAUSE YOU HAVE RED HAIR,” 
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“You've ‘forgotten your hat.” 

She spoke to him as she would have 
done to a child. 

“Why bother about hats?” 

“You'll catch your death of cold. 
Go and get it at once.” . | 

He obeyed with a docility which 
sent a little tingle of exaltation 
through Mrs. Middlemist. A woman 
may have an inordinate antipathy 
to men, but she loves them to do her 
bidding. Zora was a woman; she 
was also young. 

He returned. The cabman whipped 
up his strong pair of horses, and they 
started through the town towards 
Mentone. 

Zora lay back on the cushions and 
drank in the sensuous loveliness of 
the night—the warm, scented air, the 
velvet and diamond sky, the fragrant 
orange groves, the dim mysterious 
olive trees, the looming hills, the 
wine-coloured silken sea with - its 
faint edging of lace on the dusky 
sweep of the bay. The spirit of the 
“soitmayetspread her with its wings, 


and took her ange galy in as oa 
_After a long, long st ae oa 
sighed, remembering her companion. 
- Thank you for not talking,” she 
said, softly. | 
a Don’t,” he replied. “I had 
nothing to say. I never talk. I’ve 
scarcely talked for a year.” 


She laughed idly. 

6¢ Why ? 93 

No one to talk to. Except my 
man, he added, conscientiously. 


‘“ His name is Wiggleswick.” 

“T hope he looks after you well,” 
said Zora, with a touch of maternal 
instinct. | 

“He wants training. That’s what 
I am always telling him. But he 
can’t hear. He’s seventy and stone- 
deaf. . But he’s interesting. He tells 
me about gaols and things.” 

“ Gaols 2?” 

“Yes. He spent most of his time 


Sa 
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in prison. He was a_ professional 
burglar—but then he got on in years. 
Besides, the younger generation was 
knocking at the door.”’ 

“I thought that was the last thing 
a burglar would do,” said Zora. 

““They generally use jemmies,’’ he 
said, gravely. ‘°° Wiggleswick has 
given me his collection. They’re very 
useful.” 

** What for ?”’ she asked. 

“To kill moths with,” he replied, 
dreamily. 

“But what made you take a 
superannuated burglar for a valet ?” 

““J don’t know. Perhaps it was 
Wiggleswick himself. He came up 
to me one day as I was sitting in 
Kensington Gardens, and somehow 
followed me home.” : 

“But, good gracious,” cried Zora— 
forgetful for the moment of stars and 
sea—*‘ aren’t you afraid that he will 
rob you ?” 

“No. I asked him and he ex- 
plained. You see, it wou 
his line. 
pocket only snat 
purses, and a bv’ glar only burgles. 
You see, he coulcy ‘in’t burgle the place 
yn which he "s living himself, so | 


safe.” ) 

gave h'ehém sage counsel. 

paye’? ad of him if I were you.” 
: vou; I would—but I 

“Tf I told him 


al, 


i ing like that, 


sometimes. That’s Ww > oat 
reel,” said 


“It you go on talk : 
you'll make my brai;‘m 
Zora, laughing.” “Do +m 
thing about yourself. Wee 
name?’ 

‘Septimus Dix. I’ve 
name—Ajax—Septim em, 
but I never use it eae pe 

“ That’s a pity,” said 
is a lovely name” eaaias: 

He dissented in h 


ot IS va 
Ajax suggests som aig 


ebody who de HN 
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lightning and fools about with a spear. 
It’s a silly name. I think she mixed 
it up with Achilles. She admired the 
statue in Hyde Park. She got run 
over by a milk-cart.”’ 

“When was that ?” she inquired, 
more out of politeness than interest 
in the career of Mr. Dix’s maiden aunt 

‘* A minute before she died.” 

Oh,” said Zora, taken aback by 
the emotionless manner in which he 
mentioned the tragedy. Then, by 
way of continuing the conversation : 

‘* Why are you called Septimus ? ” 

‘“I’m the seventh son. All the 
others died young. I never could 
make out why I didn’t.” 

‘* Perhaps,” said Zora, with a laugh, 
‘you were thinking of something 
else at the time, and lost the oppor- 
tunity.” 

‘It must have been that,” said he. 


‘* I lose opportunities just as I always. 


lose trains.”’ \ 

‘How do you manage to get any- 
where ? ” 

‘“‘T wait for the next train. That’s 
easy. But there’s never another 
opportunity. 

He drew a cigarette from his case, 
put it in his mouth, and fumbled in 
his pockets for matches. Finding 
none, he threw the cigarette into the 
road. 

‘“* That’s just like you,” cried Zora. 
“Why didn’t you ask the cabman for 
a light ?”’ 

She laughed at him with an odd 
sense of intimacy, though she had 


known him for scarcely an hour. 


He seemed rather a stray child than a 
man. She longed to befriend him— 
to do something for him, mother- 
wise—she knew not what. Her ad- 
venture by now had failed to be 
adventurous. The spice of: danger 
had vanished. She knew she could 
sit beside this helpless being till the 
day of doom without fear of molesta- 
tion by word or act. 


t 


i 


promontory of Monaco. 
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He obtained a light for his cigarette 
from the cabman and smoked in 
silence. Gradually the languor of 
the night again stole over her senses, 
and she forgot his existence. The 
carriage had turned homeward, and 
at a bend of the road, high up above 
the sea, Monte Carlo came into view, 
gleaming white far away below, like 
a group of fairy palaces lit by fairy 
lamps, sheltered by the great black 
From the 
gorge on the left, the terraced rock 
on the right, came the smell of the 
wild thyme, and rosemary, and the 
perfume of pale flowers. The touch 
of the air on her cheek was a warm 
and scented kiss. The diamond stars 
drooped towards her like a Danae 
shower. Like Danae’s, her lips were 
parted. Her eyes strained far beyond 
the stars into an unknown glory, and 
her heart throbbed with a passionate 
desire for unknown things. Of what 
nature they might be she did not 
dream. Not love. Zora Middlemist 
had forsworn it. Not the worship of 
a man. She had vowed by all the 
saints in her hierarchy that no man 
Should ever again enter her life. Her 
soul revolted against the unutterable 
sex. 

As soon as one realises the exquisite 
humbug of sublunary existence, he 
must weep for the pity of it. 

The warm and scented air was a 
kiss, too, on the cheek of Septimus 
Dix; and his senses were enthralled 
by the witchery of the night. But 
for him stars and scented air, and the 
magic beauty of the sea were in- 
camate in the woman by his side. 

Zora, as | have said, had forgotten 
the poor devil’s existence. 


CHAPTER III. 

When they drove up to the Hotel 
de Paris, she alighted and bade 
him a_ smiling farewell, and 
went to her room with the star- 
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light in her eyes. The lift man asked 
if Madame had won. She dangled her 
empty purse and laughed. Then the 
lift man, who had seen that light in 
women’s eyes before, made certain 
that she was in love, and opened the 
lift door for her with the confi- 
dential air of the Latin who knows 
sweet secrets. But the lift man was 
wrong. No man had a part in her 
.soul’s exultation. If Septimus Dix 
crossed her mind while she was un- 
dressing, it was as a grotesque, bear- 
ing the same relation to her emotional 
impression of the night as a gargoyle 
does to aCathedral. When she went 
to bed she slept the sound sleep of 
youth. 

Septimus, after dismissing the cab, 
wandered in his vague way over to the 
Café de Paris, instinct suggesting his 
belated breakfast which, like his 
existence, Zora had forgotten. The 
waiter came. 

‘“ Monsieur désire ?” 

“‘ Absinthe,” murmured Septimus 
absent-mindedly, ‘‘and—er—poached 
eggs—and anything—a raspberry 
ice.”’ . 

The waiter gazed at him in stupe- 
faction, but nothing being too 
astounding in Monte Carlo, he wiped 
the cold perspiration from his fore- 
head and executed the order. 

The unholy meal being over, Sep- 
timus drifted into the square and 
spent most of the night on a bench, 
gazing at the Hotel de Paris, and 
wondering which were her windows. 
When she mentioned casually, a day 
or two later, that her windows looked 
the other way over the sea, he felt 
that Destiny had fooled him once 
more; but for the time being he 
found a gentle happiness in his 
speculation. Chilled to the bone, at 
last, he sought his hotel bedroom and 
smoked a pipe, meditative, with his 
hat on until the morning. Then he 
went to bed. 
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Two mornings afterwards, Zora 

came upon him’ on the casino terrace. 
He sprawled idly on a bench between 
a fat German and his fat wife, who 
were talking across him. His straw 
hat was tilted over his eyes, and his 
legs were crossed. In spite of the 
conversation (and a_ middle-class 
German does not whisper when he 
talks to his wife), and fhe going and 
coming of the crowd—in spite of the 
sunshine and the blue air, he slum- 
bered peacefully. Zora passed him 
once or twice. Then by the station 
lift she paused, and looked out at the 
bay of Mentone clasping the sea—a 
blue enamel in a setting of gold. She 
stood for some moments lost in the 
joy of it, when a voice behind her 
brought her back to the common- 
place. 

_ “Very lovely, isn’t it ?” 

‘A thin-faced Englishman of un- 
certain age and yellow, evil eyes, met 
her glance as she turned instinc- 
tively. 

“Yes, it’s beautiful,’ she replied 
coldly ; “‘ but that is no reason why 
you should take the liberty of speak- 
ing to me.” a 

“IT couldn’t help sharing my 
emotions with another, especially one 
so beautiful. You seem to be alone 
here ?” 

Now she remembered having seen 
him before—rather frequently. The 
previous evening he had somewhat 
ostentatiously selected a table near 
hers at dinner. .He had watched het 
as she had left the theatre, and fol- 
lowed her to the lift door. He had 
been watching for his opportunity, 
and now thought it had come. She 
shivered with sudden anger, and 
round her heart crept the chill of 
fright which all women know, who 
have been followed in a lonely street. 

“I certainly am not alone,” she 
said, wrathfully. ‘ Good-morning.” 

The man covered his defeat by 
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raising his hat with ironic politeness, 
and Zora walked swiftly away, in 
appearance a majestic Amazon, but 
inwardly ‘a quivering woman. She 
marched straight up to the recumbent 
Dix. The Literary man from London 
would have been amused. She inter- 
posed herself between the conversing 
Teutons and awakened the sleeper. 
He looked at her for a momeht with 
a dreamy smile, then leapt to his feet. 

‘** A man has insulted me—he has 
been following me about and tried to 
get into conversation with me.” 

‘* Dear me,” said Septimus. 
shall I do ? Shall I shoot him ? ” 

“Don’t be silly,” she said, seri- 

ously. ‘It’s serious. Id be glad if 
you’d kindly walk up and down a 
little with me.” ; 
_ “With pleasure.’ They strolled 
away together. “ But I am serious. 
If you wanted me to shoot him I'd 
do it. Id do anything in the world 
for you. I’ve got a revolver in my 
room. 

She ued disclaiming desire for 
supreme vengeance. 

‘““I only want to show the wretch 
that Iam not a helpless woman,”’ she 
observed, with the bewildering illogic 
of the sex. And as. she passed by 
the offender she smiled down at her 
companion with all the sweetness of 
intimacy, and asked him why he 
carried a revolver. She did not point 
the offender out, be it remarked, to 
the blood-thirsty Septimus. 

“It belongs to Wiggleswick,”’ he 
replied, in answer to her question. 
“] promised to take care of it for 
him.” 

“What does Wiggleswick do when 
you are away ?”’ 

“He reads the police reports. I 
take in Reynolds and the News of the 
World and the Illustrated Police News 
for him, and he cuts them out and 
gums them in a scrap-book. But I 
think I’m happier without Wiggles- 
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wick. He interferes with my guns.” 

“ By the way,” said Zora, “ you 
talked about guns the otber evening. 
What have you got to do with guns ? ” 

He looked at her in a scared way 
out of the corner of his eye, child- 
fashion, as though to make sure she 
was loyal and worthy of confidence, 
and then he said : 

“T invent ’em. I have written a 
treatise on guns of large calibre.” 

“Really?” cried Zora, taken by 
surprise. She had not credited him 
with so serious a vocation. ‘Do tell 
me something about it.” 

*“Not now,” he pleaded. ‘Some 
other time. I’d have to sit down 
with paper and pencil ‘and draw 
diagrams. I’m afraid you wouldn’t 
like it. Wiggleswick doesn’t. It 
bores him. You must be born with 
machinery in your blood. Some- 
times it’s uncomfortable.” 

““To have cogwheels instead of 


corpuscles must be trying,” said 
Zora, flippantly. 
“Very,” said he. ‘The great 


thing is to keep them clear of the 
heart. ig 

‘“' What do you mean ? ”’ she asked, | 
quickly. 

‘* Whatever one does or tries to do, 
one should insist on remaining human. 
It’s good to be human, isn’t it? I 
once knew a man who was just a 
complicated mechanism of brain en- 
cased in a body. His heart didn’t 
beat; it clicked and whirred. It 


_ caused the death of the most perfect 


woman in the world.” 

He looked dreamily into the blue 
ether between sea and sky. Zora 
felt strangely drawn to: him. 

“Who was it ?”’ she asked, softly. 

“My mother,” said he. 

They had paused in their stroll, 
and were leaning over the parapet 
above the railway line. After a few 
moment’s silence he added, with a 
vague smile ; 
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‘““That’s why I tried hard to keep 
myself human—so that, if a woman 
should ever care for me, I shouldn’t 
hurt her.” 

A green caterpillar was crawling 
on his sleeve. In his vague manner 
he picked it tenderly off and laid it 
on the leaf of an aloe that grew in the 
terrace vase near which he stood. 

“You couldn’t even hurt that 
crawling thing—let alone a woman,” 
said Zora. This time very softly. 

He blushed. ‘If you kill a cater- 
pillar you kill a butterfly,” he said, 
apologetically. 

“¢ And if you kill a woman ?”’ 

“Ts there anything higher ?” said 
he. 

* She made no reply, her misan- 
thropical philosophy prompting none. 
There was rather a long silence, 
which he broke by asking her if she 
read Persian. He excused his know- 
ledge of it by saying that it kept him 
human. She laughed and suggested 
a continuance of their stroll. He 
talked disconnectedly as they walked 
up and down. | . 

The crowd on the terrace thinned 
as the hour of déjeuner approached. 
Presently she proclaimed her hunger. 
He murmured that it must’ be near 
dinner-time. She protested. ~ He 
passed his hands across his eyes and 
confessed that he had got mixed up 
in his meals the last few days. Then 
an idea struck him.. or 

“If I skip afternoon tea, and dinner 
and supper, and petit déjyeuner, and 
have two breakfasts running,’’ he ex- 
claimed, brightly, “I shall begin fair 
again.” And he laughed, not- loud 
but murmuringly, for the first time. 

They went round the Casino to 
the front of the Hotel de Paris, their 
natural parting place. But there, 
on the steps, with legs apart, stood 
the wretch with the evil eyes. He 
looked at her from afar, banteringly. 
Defiance rose in Zora’s soul. She 
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would again show him that she was 
not a lone and helpless woman, at the 
mercy of the casual deprevator. 

“I’m taking you in to lunch with 
me, Mr. Dix. You can’t refuse,” she 
said ; and without waiting for a reply 
she sailed majestically past the 
wretch, followed meekly by Septimus, 
as if she owned him body and soul. 

As usual, many eyes were tumed 
on her as she entered the restaurant— 
a radiant figure in white, with black 
hat and black chiffon boa, and a deep 
red rose in her bosom. The maitre 
@’hotel, in the pride of reflected glory, 
conducted her to a table near the 
window, Septimus trailed  incon- 
clusively behind. When he seated 
himself he stared at her silently, in 
a mute surmise as the gentleman in 
the poem did at the peak in Darien. 
It was even a wilder adventure than 
the memorable drive. That was but 
a caprice of the goddess; this was a 
sign of her friendship. The newness 
of their intimacy smote him dumb. 
He passed his hand through his 
Struwel Peter hair and wondered. 
Was it real? There sat the goddess, 
separated from him by the strip of 
damask, her gold flecked eyes smiling 
frankly and trustfully into his, pulling 
off her gloves and disclosing, in 
almost disconcerting intimacy, her 
warm wrists and hands. Was he 
dreaming, as he sometimes did, in 
broad daylight, of a queer heaven in 
which he was strong like other men, 
and felt the flutter of wings upon his 
Something soft was in his 
hand. Mechanically he began to stuff 
it up his sleeve. It was his napkin. 
Zora’s laugh brought him to earth— 
to happy earth. 

It is a pleasant thing to linger 
téte a téte over lunch on the terrace of 
the Hctel de Paris. Outside is the 
shade of the square, the blazing sun- 
shine beyond the shadow; _ the 
fountain and the palms: and the 
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doves; the white gaiety of pleasure 
houses; the blue grey mountains 
cut sharp against the violet sky. | 
Inside,'a symphony of cool tones ; 
the pearl of summer dresses; the 
snow. crystal and silver of the 
tables; the tender green of lettuce, 
the yellows of fruit, the soft pink of 
salmon; here and there a bold note 
of colour—the flowers in a woman’s 
hat, the purples and topazes of wine. 
Nearer still to the sense is the charm 
of privacy. The one human being for 
you in the room is your companion. 
The space round your chairs is a 
magic circle cutting you off from the 
others who are mere decorations, 
beautiful or grotesque. Between you | 
are substances which it were gross to 
call food; dainty mysteries of cool- 
ness and‘ sudden flavours; a fish 
salad in which the essences. of sea 
and land are blended in cold, celestial 
harmony; innermost kernels of the 
lamb of the salted meadows where 
must grow the Asphodel on which it 
fed, in amorous union with what men 
call a sauce, but really oil and cream 
- and herbs stirred by a god ina dream ; 
peaches in purple ichor chastely clad 
in snow, melting on the palate as 
the voice of the divine singer, after 
whom they are named, melts in the 
soul. 

It is a pleasant thing—hedonistic ? 
yes; but why live on lentils, when © 
lotus is to your hand ? and really, at 
Monte Carlo, lentils are quite as, 
expensive—it is a pleasant thing, 
even for the food worn wanderer of 
many restaurants, to lunch ¢éte a téte 
at the Hotel de Paris; but for the 
young and fresh-hearted to whom it 
is new, it is enchantment. 

‘(Pve often looked at people eating 
like this, and I’ve often wondered 
how it felt,” said Septimus. 

“But you must have _ lunched 
hundreds of times in such places.” 
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““ Yes—but by myself. I’ve never 
had a——” he paused. 

“A what?” 

““A—a gracious lady,” -he said, 
reddening, “ to sit opposite me.”’ 

“Why not?” 

“No one has ever wanted me. It 
has always puzzled me how men get 
to know women and go about with 
them. I think it must be a gift,” he 
asserted, with the profound gravity 
of a man who has solved a psycho- 
logical problem. ‘“‘ Some fellows have 
a gift for collecting Toby jugs. 
Everywhere they go they discover a 
Toby jug. I couldn’t find one if I 
tried for a year. It’s the same thing. 
At Cambridge they used to call.me 
the: Owl.” | 
- “An owl catches mice,: at anv 
rate,’ said Zora. | 

“So do I. Do you like mice ?” 

“No. I want to catch lions and 
tigers, and all the bright and burning 
things of life,” cried Zora, in a burst 
of confidence. 

He regarded her with wistful 
admiration. . 

“Your whole life must be full of 
such things.” 

“I wonder,”’ she said, looking at 
him over the spoonful of péche Melba 
which she was going to put in her 
mouth, “I wonder whether you 
have the faintest idea who I am and 
what I am, and what I’m doing here 
all by myself, and why you and I are 
lunching together in this delightful 
fashion. You have told me all about 
yourself; but you seem to_take me 
for granted.” 

She was ever so little piqued at his 
apparent indifference. But if men 
like Septimus Dix did not take 
women for granted, where would be 
the chivalry and faith of the children 
of,the world? He accepted her un- 
questioningly as the, simple Trojan 
accepted the Olympian lady who 
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appeared to him clad in grace (but 
otherwise scantily), from a rosy cloud. 

“You are yourself,” he said, “ and 
that has been enough for me.” 

“How do you know I’m not an 
adventuress ? There are heaps of 
them, people say, in this place. I 
might be a designing thief of a 
woman.’ 

““T offered you the charge of my 
money the other night.” 

“Was that why you did it’? 
test me ?”’ she asked. 

He reddened and started as if 
stung. She saw the hurt instantly, 
and with a gush of remorse begged 
for forgiveness. 

“No. I didn’t mean it. It was 
horrid of me. It is not in your 
nature to think such a thing. For- 
give me.’ 

Frankly, impulsively she stretched 
her hand across the table. He touched 
it timidly with his ineffectual fingers, 
not knowing what to do with it, 
vaguely wondering whether he should 
raise it to his lips, and so kept touch- 
ing it, until she pressed her fingers 
in a little grip of friendliness, and 
withdrew it with a laugh. 

“Do you know, I still have that 
money,” he said, pulling a handful 
of great five louis pieces from his 
pocket. “I can’t spend it. Ive 
tried to. I bought a dog yesterday, 
but he wanted to bite me, and I had 
to give him to the hotel porter. All 
this gold makes such a bulge in my 
pocket.” 

When Zora explained that the 
coins were only used as counters, and 
could be changed for notes at the 
rooms, he was astonished at her 
sapience. He had never thought of 
it. Then Zora regained her sense of 
superiority. 

This lunch was the first of many 
meals they had together; and meals 
led to drives and excursions, and to 
evenings at the theatre. If she 
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desired still further to convince the 
wretch with the evil eyes of her be- 
friended state, she succeeded; but 
the wretch and his friends speculated 
evilly on the relations between her 
and Septimus Dix. They credited 
her with pots of money. Zora, how- 
ever, walked serene, unconscious of 
slander, enjoying herself prodigi- 
ously. Secure in her scorn and hatred 
of men, she saw no harm in her 
actions. Nor was there any, from 
the point of view of her young 
egotism and inexperience. 

It scarcely occurred to her that 
Septimus wasaman. Insome aspect 
he appealed to her instinctive mother- 
hood like a child.. When she met 
him one day coming out of one of the 
shops in the arcade wearing a newly 
bought Homburg hat too small for 
him, she marched him back with a 
delicious sense of responsibility, and 
stood aver him till he was adequately 
fitted. In other aspects he was like. 
a woman in whose shy delicacy she 
could confide. She awoke also to a 
new realisation—that of power. Now 
to use power with propriety needs 
wisdom, and the woman who is wise 
at five and twenty cannot make out 
at sixty why she has remained an old 
maid. The delightful way to use it 
is that of a babe when he first dis- 
covers that a stick hits. That is the 
way that Zora, who was not wise, 
used it over Septimus. 

For the first time in her life she 
owned a ‘human being. A former joy 
in the possession of a devoted dog 
who did tricks, was as nothing to this 
rapture. It was splendid. She 
owned him. Whenever she had a 
desire for his company—which was 
often, as solitude at Monte Carlo is 
more depressing than Zora had 
realised, she sent a page boy in the 
true quality of his name of chasseur 
to hunt down the quarry and bring 
him back. | 
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He would, therefore, be awakened 
at unearthly hours, at three o’clock 
in the afternoon, for instance, when, 
as he said, all rational beings should 
be asleep, it being their own un- 
reason if they were not; or he 
would be tracked down at ten in the 
morning to some obscure little café 
in the town, where he would be dis- 
covered eating ices, and looking the 
worse for wear in his clothes of the 
night before. As this meant delay 
in the execution of her wishes, Zora 
precribed habits less irregular. By 
means of bribery of chambermaids 
and porters, and the sacrifice of food 
and sleep, he contrived to find himself 
dressed in decent aime in the morn- 
ings. He would then patiently await 
her orders or call modestly for them 
at her residence, like the butcher or 
the greengrocer. 

“Why does your hair stand up on 
end, in that queer fashion?’ she 
asked him, one day. The hat episode 
had led to a general regulation of his 
personal appearance. 

He pondered gravely over the 
conundrum for some time, and then 


replied that he must have lost control* 


over it. The command went forth 
that he should visit a barber and 
learn how to control his hair. He 
‘ obeyed and returned with his shock 
parted in the middle and plastered 
down heavily with pomatum, a saint 
of more than methodistical meek- 
ness. On “Zora declaring that he 
looked awful (he was, indeed, in- 
conceivably hideous), and that she 
preferred Struwwel Peter, after all, 
he dutifully washed his head with 
soda (after grave consultation with 
the chambermaid), and sunned himself 
once more in the smiles of his mistress. 

Now and then, however, as she was 
kind and not tyrannical, she felt a 
pin-prick of compunction. 

* If you would rather do anything . 
else, don’t hesitate to say so.” 
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But Septimus, after having ‘con- 
templated the world’s potentialities 
of action with lack-lustre eye, would 
declare that there was nothing else 
that could be done. Then she would 
rate him soundly. | 

“If I proposed that we should sail 


up the Andes and eat fried moon- 


beams, you would say ‘yes’ 
haven’t you mote initiative ? " 
‘Tm like Mrs. Shandy,” he re- 
plied. ‘“‘Some people are born so. 
They are quiescent; other people 
can jump about like grasshoppers. 


why 


' Do you know, grasshoppers are very 
‘interesting ?”’ And he began to talk 


irrelevantly on insects. 

Their intercourse encouraged con- 
fidential autobiography. Zora learnt 
the whole of his barren history. 
Fatherless, motherless, brotherless, he 
was alone in the world. From his 
father, Sir Erasmus Dix, a_ well- 
known engineer, to whose early re- 
pression much of Septimus’s timidity 
was due, he had inherited a modest 
fortune. After leaving Cambridge he 
had wandered aimlessly about Europe. 
Now he lived in a little house in 
Shepherd’s Bush, with a studio or 
shed at the end of the garden which 
he used as a laboratory. 

‘“ Why Shepherd’s Bush ?”’ asked 
Zora. 

‘* Wiggleswick likes it,” said he. 

‘* And now he has the whole house 
to himself? I suppose he makes 
himself comfortable in your quarters, 
and drinks your wine and smokes 


your cigars with his friends. Did 
you lock things up?” 
‘“Oh, yes, of course,’’ said Sep- 


timus. 

‘‘ And where are the keys ?.”’ 

‘Why, Wiggleswick has them,’ he 
replied. 

Zora drew in her breath. ° You 
don’t know how angry you make me. 
If ever I meet Wiggleswick——” 

* Well pe 
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“Tl talk to him,” said Zora, with 
a fine air of menace. 

She, on her side, gave him such of 
her confidences as were meet for 
masculine ears. Naturally she im- 
pressed upon him the fact that his 
sex was abhorrent to her in all its 
physical, moral and spiritual mani- 
festations. Septimus, on thinking the 
matter over, agreed with her. 
Memories came back to him of the 
men with whom he had been intimate. 
His father, the mechanical man who 
had cogs instead of corpuscles in his 
blood, Wiggleswick, the undesirable, 
a few rowdy men on his staircase at 
Cambridge, who had led shocking 
lives—once making a bonfire of his 
pyjamas and a brand new umbrella 
in the middle of the court—and had 
since come to early and disastrous 
ends. His impressions of the sex 
were distinctly bad. Germs of un- 
utterable depravity, he was_ sure, 
lurked somewhere in his own nature. 

**'You make me feel,’ said he, “‘as 
if I weren’t fit to black the boots of 
Jezebel.” 

‘“*That’s a proper frame of mind,” 
said Zora. ‘* Would you be good, 
and tie this: vexatious shoe-string ? ”’ 
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The poor fool bent over it in 
reverent ecstasy, but Zora was only 
conscious of the reddening of his 
gills as he stooped. 

This, to her, was the charm of their 
intercourse ; that he never presumed . 
upon their intimacy. When she re- 
membered the prophecy of the Liter- 
ary man from London, she laughed 
at it scornfully. He was a man, at 
any rate, who regarded her beauty 
unconcerned, and from whose society 
she derived no emotional experi- 
ences. She felt she could {travel 
safely with him to the end of the 
earth. 

This reflection came to her one 
morning while Turner, her maid, was 
brushing her hair. The corollary 
followed : “‘ Why not?” 

_“ Turner,” she said, “I shali soon 
have seen enough of Monte Carlo. I 
must go to Paris. What do you 
think of my asking Mr. Dix to come 
with us ? ” 

“T think it would be most im- 
proper, ma’am,”’ said Turner. 

‘“*There’s nothing at all improper 
about it,’’ cried Zora, with a flush. 
“You ought to be ashamed of your- 
self.” 


(To be continued.) 
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By ROBERT BARR 
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Illustrated by Charles Horrell 


his vigil at noon on the eleventh 
of February, 1815. He stood 
up in his small sailboat which 


Sia VAN NESS finished 


was rocking on the waves, and facing 


the bitter east 
wind, gazed in the 
direction from 
which it came. 
The white speck, 
which a few hours 
before he had \\ 
noticed on the }) 
horizon,’ had _ now }\. 
developed into an 
undoubted sail, | \\. 
making strongly =\\\\. 
for New York |~\\\\ 
harbour. It was | 
more than prob- |~\ 
able that this was 
the ship carrying 
the long expected 
tidings of joy or 
of grief. 

The bay and | 
harbour at New [> 
York were deser- 
ted, for the com- 
méitce of the 
United States was 
all but  annihi- 
lated; out of 
every three busi- 
ness men in the 

country two were 
bankrupt, and the 
remaining third of 
the population trembled on the verge 
of insolvency. The New England 
States were ripe for secession, and 


the cry of the whole country was for 
peace. 
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“* WHATS THE NEWS?’ CRIED STEPHEN FROM HIS BOAT." 


. When the news, whatever it | 
chanced to be, came to New York, 
messengers would be in readiness to 
carry it to Boston, to Philadelphia, 
to Baltimore and to Washington, and 
all uae | Young = Stephen 
bt (Ces Van Ness had ap- 
plied for and re- 
ceived the ap 
pointment to con- 
vey the tidings to 
New England. 

He was to fe- 
ceive two hundred 
and twenty five 
dollars if the news 
* wasin the Centinel 
Office at Boston 
within thirty-five 
hours from __ the | 
time he left New 
York, and_ this 
Sum was a fortune 
| in those days to 
a. penniless young 
man. But if peace 
‘| came, it meant 
still more to 
Stephen Van Ness; 
it meant work to 
do; it meant mar- 
rage. 

Young Stephen 
Van Ness _ had 
been over __ the 
ground many 
times, Carrying 

‘dispatches when 
he got the opportunity, at whatever 
price was offered, for Molly Lowell 
lived at the Boston end of the jour- 
ney. Stephen and Molly were to be 
married when times became better, 
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of im- 
the war 


but there was no chance 
provement in business while 
lasted. 

As the ocean ship came nearer, 
looming larger and larger, Stephen 
hoisted the sail of his little boat and 
intercepted her with a recklessness 
that caused the lookout in the prow 
to raise a shout of warning. 

“What is the news?” cried 
Stephen, standing up in his boat and 
making a trumpet of his hands. 

“The news,” roared the lookout, 
“‘is that if you do a trick like that 
often you won’t live long.” 

Others leaning over the side 
laughed, and again StepHen, with a 
feeling of despair at their levity on 
so serious an occasion, repeated his 
question. One of those who leaned 
over the side called out good- 
naturedly, “It’s all mght, young 
man; the news is peace. The 
American envoy is in the cabin at 
this moment, packing up his papers. 
He’ll be ashore before you if you don’t 
make haste.” 

The big ship glided by, and Stephen 
noticed that she was named the 
Favourite, and was a British frigate, 
the vessel which had brought the 
momentous tidings across the sea. 

Stephen put his boat about, and 
the strong easterly wind sped him up 
the bay with such celerity that before 
the anchor chain of the frigate ran 
out he was within hailing distance of 
the large crowd assembled at the 
battery, and was met by his own 
question from a hundred throats. 

‘“Peace! Peace!” cried Stephen, 
waving his hat aloft. “Peace! 


Peace !”’ he repeated, and on shore a. 


loud cheer went up that could be 
heard on board the frigate. It was 
proposed to ring the bells and let all 
know that the war was at an end, 
but a man in authority said, with 
caution : 

‘Let us wait until the messenger 
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arrives, and do nothing prematurely.” 
He questioned Stephen regarding his 
authority for the statement he had 
made, and the reply did not reassure 
him. ‘‘ We had better wait for the 
messenger,” he repeated, in a tone 
that cast down the spirits of the 
multitude. 

The envoy seemed to be in no hurry 
with his budget, and it was half-past 
seven o’clock in the evening before a 
boat was lowered from the frigate, 
and eight o’clock ere the messenger 
had landed. The confirmation of 
Stephen’s assertion once more set 


loose the enthusiasm of the people. . 


Fires were lighted and bells were 
rung in the steeples of New York. 

_ As for Stephen, he hurried to his 
room. On opening his door a pigeon 
flew from the window-sill to his 
shoulder. Affectionately he stroked 
the bird, then sat down at his table, 
cut a tiny bit of paper, and in fine 
penmanship wrote these words : 


DEAREST MoLtty,—Peace has been pro- 
claimed, brought in on Saturday by the 
British frigate Favourtte. 
news to Boston, and am to get two hundred 
and twenty-five dollars if I reach the Centinel 
office before nine o’clock on Monday morning. 

Dear Molly, I think I can doit, but I am not 
sure. If no accident happen, I believe I can 
reach the Centinel office by six o'clock, if I 
start to-night before ten. You know what the 
money is for, Molly, and so we must not let 
the opportunity pass. Horses go lame, and 
anything may happen on the road. Your 
pigeon should reach you on Sunday; so when 
you read this, write it out in a strong, bold 
hand, and sign it ‘‘ Stephen Van Ness.”” Take 
it to the Centinel office at six o'clock on Mon- 
day morning, and if at that hour you see no 
sign of me, give the paper to some one in 
charge there. Get a receipt for it, and see 
that they mark the hour it is received. Give 
what excuse you like for my not appearing in 
person, and then, Molly, if you have your 
pony still, come to meet me down the Milford 
road. 


Stephen folded this paper, pressed 
it into a quill and attached it to the 
bird, which he took tenderly from its 
perch on his shoulder. This homing 
pigeon had been the lovers’ means of 
communication when time pressed. 


I am to take the. 
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If, unexpectedly, Stephen had to 
cprry dispatches to Boston, he sent 
the bird with the tidings,:so that 
Molly and her pony might meet him 
on the road; then he brought the 
pigeon back to New York with him 
when he, returned. Opening the 
window, he cast the bird out into 
the darkness. Once or twice it 
circled in the rays flung out by 
' Stephen’s lamp, then it rose and dis- 
appeared. 

It was ten o’clock before the 
papers could be signed and com- 
mitted to Stephen, and at that hour, 
the papers in his saddle-bags, he 
mounted. and dashed northward 
through the night. Wherever he met 
a man he shouted to him, ‘‘ Peace 
has been proclaimed!” And as he 
‘clattered through villages and towns 
he cried the same tidings to whoever 
was awake. As he looked over his 
shoulder he saw that he was leaving 
a trail of fire behind him, and even the 
sound of church bells ringing came 
to him, for those who heatd the news 
rang whatever bell the town possessed, 
and the inhabitants, pouring forth, 
lit the landscape with bonfires. 

Stephen had been an hour or more 
upon his journey when it seemed to 
him that several times he heard the 
clatter of hoofs behind him, which 
was especially noticeable after passing 
any wooden bridge; but he did not 
pause to allow himself to be overtaken. 
On any other occasion he would have 
welcomed companionship, but now his 
mission was too important for dal- 
liance. | 

In the early morning, still long 
before daybreak, he stopped at the 
inn where it was customary to change 
horses. While the sleepy hostler led 
the tired animal to the stable and 
brought out a fresh nag, the unknown 
rider passed the inn and kept on at 
high speed down the road. At first 
Stephen thought that perhaps a 
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second messenger had been dis 
patched, so as to make certain the 
néws would reach Boston at_ the 
earliest possible moment, but when 
the horseman had not paused at 
the inn it seemed unlikely that he 
was in the public employ, for at this 
inn . all government messengets 
changed horses. 

Having refreshed himself, Stephen 
remounted and once more faced the 
cutting east wind. When on Sunday 
morning the grey daylight of Feb- 
ruary gradually cleared the road 
ahead, Stephen peered forward, try- 
ing to catch some glimpse of the 
mysterious horseman, but the long 
road that stretched before him was 
vacant. : 

“He has probably come to his 


journey’s end,” thought Stephen, 


“or turned up a by-road.’” But as 
this suggestion occurred to his mind, 
he heard again the clatter of hoofs 
behind him, and looking over his 
shoulder saw a rider on a powerful 


black horse, rapidly overtaking him. 


When the stranger came near he 
slowed down his steed until the two 
trotted along together. Stephen's 
horse giving a neigh of welcome 
to which the other replied in like 
manner. The strange rider was 4 
man not young, but: still on the 
youthful side of middle age. 

‘*Good-morning,” he 
Stephen. 

‘* Good-morning,”’ replied the young 
man. 

“You are, I take it, a messenger! 
who is carrying the news of peace 
from New York to Boston ?”’ 

** Yes.’ | . 

“You have ridden well since you 
started.” . 

“I hope to make the journey 10 
thirty-two hours,” answered Stephen. 

“Tf you do that you will accom: 
plish what no one else has yet done, 
and on a winter road, too.”’ 
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“* A good deal. depends on it,” said 
Stephen. 

**'You mean on the news of the 
peace ?” 

** No, I mean to myself. I am té 
get two hundred and _ twenty-five 
dollars if I have the news in Boston 
before nine o’clock on Monday morn- 
ing. ITintend to have it there before 
Six.” | 

“It is a hard ride for so little 
money,” said the stranger. | 

** The money seems a largé sum to 
me, and is, I think, generous pay for 
the work.”’ 

‘You are easily contented,” com- 
mented the stranger, and Stephen 
making no reply, they rode in 
silence until they came to the place 
where Stephen was accustomed to 
breakfast on these journeys. 

“I stop here for a few minutes to 
eat and to rest my horse,” said the 
young man. 

“It is a good example, and I will 
follow it,’ replied the stranger, also 
dismounting. 

Stephen ate hurnedly while the 
hostler rubbed down his horse, and 
although he was soon on the road 
again, losing no unnecessary moment, 
and getting away in advance of the 
stranger, the latter soon overtook 

him, accommodating his pace to that 
of the messenger, evidently being 
more anxious for company than was 
the younger man. 

“Do you also ride to Boston oY 
asked Stephen. 

“Yes; I must be there by Mon- 
day morning.” 


‘“ Are you in government employ? ” | 


again queried the young man. 

‘No; Iam pursuing private busi- 
ness, but I am well content to do you 
a favour if you care to accept it. 
I will take the message you bear to 
Boston and deliver it betore attend- 
ing to my own affairs. Then you can 
sleep comfortably to-night where you 
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will, knowing your duty has been 
accomplished without unnecessary 
fatigue.” 

* Thank you,’ ’ said Stephen, “ but 
I do not mind the fatigue, and I 
trust my mission to no one.’ 

“That is as you please,” said the 
other, airily. “I merely made the 
offer out of good comradeship, for of 
course I shall be glad of your com- 
pany to Boston, if you are deter- 
mined to go there without pause.” 

“Tt is my duty,” said Stephen, 
simply. | 

After a long silence between them, 
the stranger suddenly said : 

“You think two hundred and 
twenty-five dollars a large sum of 
money ? ” 

“It is to me, in these times,” 
plied Stephen. 

** Are you anxious then to accumu- 
late money ?”’ 

“Very anxious.” 

“If you care to enter my employ 
I would afford you much higher re- 
muneration.”’ | 

‘*T shall be glad to do so,” replied 
Stephen, “‘ as soon as my present task 
is finished.” 

“But the work I wish you to do 
must begin now,” asserted the 
stranger. “If you will consent not to 
reach Boston until Monday night, 
making what excuse you please to 
those who employed you, I will pay 
you at this moment double your two 
hundred and twenty-five dollars.” 

*’ You are asking me to be a traitor ! 
I cannot hold further converse with 
you.” 

“Pray not so fast, young man. I 
am merely asking you to delay your 
arrival for a few hours; there is 
nothing traitorous in that. The Bos- 
tonians have waited long for your 
news, and it will not hurt them to 
wait a day longer. It is, it seems to 
me, somewhat inhuman to ask a man 
to ride two nights and a day without 
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pause or rest, and my offer is that you 
spare yourself some fatigue and receive 
five hundred dollars for your journey, 
as I shall make the sum I pay you 
the even five hundred. If you 
consider them generous who offered 
you two hundred and twenty-five 
dollars for so killing a ride, then what 


must you think of _me who give 


you five hundred dollars and allow 
you to rest on the way?” 

“I prefer not to say what I think 
ef you, but. you may form your 
own conclusions when. I tell you 
that I wish to ride alone.” 

‘You are very welcome to do so 
if your horse can outstrip mine, or 
if you prefer to fall behind. As the 
road is mine, as well as yours, I can 
see no other means of accomplishing 
your desire.” 

Stephen put spurs to his horse, but 
the other easily kept up with him, 
and seeing that except by falling 
behind he could not well shake off his 
unwelcome companion, he cried: 
“ At my first stopping-place I shall 
proclaim that you have endeavoured 
to bribe me to be untrue to my 
trust.” 

The 


other laughed pleasantly. 


“You are very, very young,” he > 


said. “If you made such proclama- 
‘tion, I should deny it, and my word, 
you would learn would carry quite as 
far as yours. There is no question of 
bribing in the matter. I make youa 
fair business offer. It is in my 
interest to reach Boston before the 
news of peace is knowh there. I 
have no traitorous designs, as you 
seem to imagine; get that out of 
your mind. My business is: strictly 
lawful, for it consists of buying 
and selling.” a 

“You cannot buy or sell me,” said 
Stephen, curtly. - 

“My dear boy, you have been 
bought. For two hundred and twenty- 
five dollars you have agreed to do a 
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perfectly legitimate piece of work 
between New York and Boston. Very 
good ; there is nothing to say against 
that, except that you work cheaply. 
Now, I shall deal with you in the 
frankest possible spint. Do you 
know what happened in New York 
when the news of peace came ?’ 

“Yes; they lighted the bonfires 
and rang the bells.”’ 

‘* To be sure they did, but I was not 
thinking of that. In the two hours 
between the time the news arnved 
and we left New York, flour, which 
was seven dollars a barrel, rose to ten 
dollars ; sugar, which sold at twenty- 
six dollars a hundredweight, sells now 
for twelve dollars and a half; tea 
sunk from two dollars and a quarter to 
one dollar a pound. Most other 
things in the way of groceries fell fifty 
per cent. in price. Fortunes were 
made and lost through the utterance 
of the one word, ‘peace.’ I wish to 
be a rich man, and so do you, pro- 
bably, if the truth were known. It 
is a legitimate ambition. If I can 
reach Boston twelve hours before the 
news of peace, I shall buy up all the 
wheat and flour that there is for 
sale, and I shall. sell sugar and 
tea. 

“Tf you will join me in this,” he 
said, slowly and intensely, eyeing 
Stephen closely, “I will give you 
five hundred dollars now, or I will 
make it a thousand, and divide with 
you to-morrow night when you arnive 
in Boston. I can promise you that 
this day week, next Sunday, you wil: 
ride with your carriage and pair, 
instead of on such a sorry nag as you 
now bestride.”’ 

“TI cannot do it,” said Stephen 
stubbornly. 

The stranger muttered an oath. 
but said, presently, holding his anger 
well in hand, “ There is no need tar 
you to make up your mind just yet, 
we have a long journey before us. 
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Think over the matter, and later come 
to a decision.” io. 

Stephen made no answer, and they 
rode along together. 

During Sunday afternoon and late 
into the night Stephen tried to outride 
his companion, but always without 
success. The stranger never changed 
horses at the public inns, but rode on, 
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and each time appeared better 
mounted than he had been before. 
It was evident that he had arranged 
a relay of.horses along the road. 

It was well after midnight, and 
they were passing through a forest, 
midway between changing stations, 
when the stranger spoke up, a decided 
ring in his voice : 


“Well, young man, have you made 
up your mind ? ” 

“Yes,” answered the messenger. 
‘“My mind has never varied, and I 
wish here to warn you that at the inn 
behind I told the landlord what you 
had offered, and said furthermore that 
I feared your company, yet could not 
shake it off. He gave me a loaded 
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pistol, which I have now in my hand 
pointing toward you. Therefore, on 
the first attempt to interfere with me, 
I will shoot you.” 

‘* Oh, there is no need of firearms,”’ 
said the stranger, seemingly unmoved 
by the threat, “and if your pistol 
should unfortunately discharge and 
injure me, you would merely have 
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that to answer for, for I have not 
laid hands on you, and do not intend 
_ to do so. 
that ends it; there is nothing more 
to be said. I lose a fortune; but 
then, so do you. And thus we stand 
even without reason for grumbling on 
either side. When you imparted to 
the landlord your suspicions of me, 
did you ask him to ‘send another 
meéssenger to Boston with the news ? ”’ 

“No, I did not.” — 

. “ That is what would have occurred 
to me, had I been in your place. 
Now, there is nothing left me to do 
but to outride you and get to Boston 
an hour or two before you arrive. 
So, as you have vented your opinion 
of me, I may claim the same privilege 
regarding yourself, and venture to 
suggest that you are a very foolish 
young man. Good-night !” 

“ Good-night,”” answered Stephen, 
his suspicions entirely allayed by the 
nonchalant tone of his comrade. 

The stranger, unseen in the dark- 
ness, placed his pistol at the ear of 
Stephen’s horse and fired. Stephen 
had lowered his own weapon, and 


before he could raise it his horse 


stumbled and fell to the ground dead, 
pinning its rider’s right leg under 
him. 

With a cry of pain, Stephen fired 
into the black night, but the bullet 
of course went wide, and in reply to 
it the stranger laughed, and shouted 
back again, 
ing away. 


Shortly before seven o’clock Molly 
Lowell rode her pony down the 


Milford road, and her heart beat high 


with joy as she heard approaching 


If you refuse my offer, 


‘“* Good-night !”’ gallop- . 
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hoot-beats. She reined in her pony 
and cried, ‘Is it you, Stephen ?” 
There was no reply, but the nde: 
also pulled up his horse. 
‘Have you come from Boston?” 
he asked, gruffly. 
“Yes,” she replied, curtly, dis 
appointed to find it was not he 


lover. 


““TIs there a fire in the town, and 
why are those bells ringing?” for 
the wind brought toward them the 
clangor of the bells, and the sky wa: 
lit up as if with a conflagration. 

“It is the tidings of peace. 
answered Molly. “They have li 
bonfires on the Common, and thr 
bells are ringing because the wa: 


has ehded.”’ 


Molly was entirely unprepared {6 
the profane exclamation to whic 
the man gave utterance, and mut: 
shocked, she cantered on and on. 
Daylight had come before she sav 
anything of Stephen, and when at las: 
she beheld him limping along on foot. 
she did not recognise him until hc 
waved his cap aloft in the air. 

His first words were: “ Did yet 
give the news to the Centinel, Molly? 

“Yes, at six o’clock exactly. And 
as I left, the church bells were nng- 
ing and the bonfires blazing. Wha 
has happened, Stephen ? ”’ 

He told her. It is recorded = 
history that the distance between 
New York and Boston was done it 
thirty-two hours, and the speculate, 
although temporarily defeated, left 
successors behind him in the lan¢ 
who have seemed to come perilous! 


mear'to owning the country and the 


inhabitants thereof long before tb: 
century closed. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE SEA-TROUT 


| By ARTHUR TYSILIO JOHNSON 


angler who hooked a rabbit. 

The innocent rodent was quietly 

browsing on:a_ bank behind 
the ardent fisherman, when it was 
suddenly surprised to feel itself being 
hurled forward between heaven and 
earth and flopped down in the water 
beyond. It had been “ hooked foul,”’ 
no doubt in the dorsal fin or that part 
of the rabbit’s anatomy which corre- 


| ONCE read somewhere of an 


sponds with that in which all “ great * 


fish’? which “break away” are 


always supposed to have been held. » 


The size and weight of the rabbit was 
not recorded, and I have not yet 
seen the manufacturer of the rod 
and tackle advertising the incident in 
proof of the stability of his wares. 
But perhaps he is waiting for the, 
same angler to accidentally wrench 
an oak tree out by the roots and 
switch it about in the air as he would 
a butterfly. It would have a more 
lasting effect, perhaps, than the rab- 
bit story, always provided that the 
people whom it was intended to im- 
press had never heard of that Scots- 
man who, after listening patiently 
to a Yankee’s most elaborate yarn, 
responded with a pinch of snuff and 
“Ay, ay, I once kenned a peacock 
with a wooden leg at Peebles!” 
However, that is by the way, and the 
only explanation that I can offer 
for introducing the rabbit story at 
all in this article is that I am always 
reminded of “great catches ’’—of 
which that was undoubtedly one— 
when the September flood comes 
down the hillsides, that foaming, 
golden-brown water, which makes 
our fingers tingle for the rod and 
arouses our imaginations even as it 


awakens the instincts of the salmon 
and the sea-trout which have waited 
for it for so long. 

To the angler whose holiday falls 
when these first rains of autumn 
begin to sweep away the stagnant 
water of the summer streams there 
is no more entrancing subject for 
reflection than the story of the sea- 
trout’s life. It is one of those 
romantic tales of mystery which 
poets love to tell, one of those won- 
drous pages ci science which we can 
never approach without being con- 
scious of the fact that the more we 
know about this migratory fish so 
much the more always seems to 
Temain beyond our:ken. The return 
of the swallow to its clay-built nest, 
of the corncrake to some familiar 
meadow, of the starling to the same 
hole in the same tree, year by year, 
are unfailing sources of interest and 
delight to young and old. But these 
things are tame and commonplace 
when compared with the mystery 
which invests the sea-trout’s life, as 
it is hurried hither and thither by 
some instinctive force or desire which 
we can but dimly understand. 

The salmon-trout, as we used to 
call him (and which name still clings 
to him because he is both salmon and 
trout, yet neither one nor the other), 
is essentially a game fish. He loves 
the salt water of the estuaries and 
delights to give battle to the heavy 
flood of some mountain stream. He 
is a wanderer from his. birth, a 
valiant lover, gallant in the defence 
of his mate, and as affectionate and 
solicitous towards her as we can 
imagine a cold, wet creature like a 
fish can be. He is a sporting fish, 
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with much of the mystery of the un- 
known about him, and one whose 
lightning flash of silver when he rises 
will send the most prosaic angler’s 
heart into his mouth. And what of 
that. sudden sensation of disappoint- 
ment which we feel when we know 
that he has sampled our extrava- 
gantly-coloured lure of feather and 
tinsel, and cast it away from him, a 
tawdry toy unworthy of his burning 
spirit? We do not love him less, 
but rather more for this aggravating 
way he has of “coming short” to 
the rise, for if we can get him fast 
the reward is great, for better sport 
than he affords is not known these 
golden autumn days, whether on 
liver estuary, moorland stream or 
those salt sea lochs which reach their 
long arms far into the land of rock 
and heather. 

All the glamour and nobility of the 
salmon, all the fascination and pluck 
of the trout, and a strangely mystical 
character of his own belong to the 
sea-trout. But let us try and follow 
him a little way from his baby days, 
when he is cradled in the lap of the 
mother hills, a tiny fellow so like a 
parr and yet so like a little brown 
trout that we can often never tell the 
difference between all three. Far 
away from the restless tides of some 
brackish estuary or Highland loch, 
away in the solitude of the moun- 
tains where the club moss and the 
parsley fern grow, a sad grey tarn 
lies asleep. It is a lonely spot, whose 
desolation is made more desolate by 
the raven’s ghoulish grunts, or when 
the wild kite screams defiantly and 
the naked rocks give back their un- 
earthly responses. But sometimes 
even these eerie voices are welcome 
innovations when the oppression of 
the silence is broken by that sound 
which comes first like the moving 
of a lonely wind, a wind whose 
breath leaves no gentle ruffle upon 
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the glassy lake, but which come 


softly out of the darkness of the 
shadowy hills and rising, nsing as 
if it would end in some unearthly 
yell, sinks back again into quietude 
as though it were afraid of its own 
mournful voice. It is as though the 


great mountains which have slept 


for so many centuries at last heaved 
in their awakening and sighed t: 
find they had grown so old. 

At one end of the lake a streamlet 


-mutters and lisps in watery syllable 


as it wanders under the overhanging 
banks of peat and filters its was 
through thick beds of flowering 


rushes, emerald grass and blue ferget- 


me-nots, before it begins its rollick- 
ing journey to the valley below. 
From here one may follow its cours 
down the hill sides by the confused 
masses of rocks and boulders which 
intercept its way. Coarse black mos;, 
like shaggy sea-weed, clings to some 
of these great stones. Others art 
scribbled with diamond veins 0 
felspar, which glisten in the sun. 
All are hoary and grey with the wear 
of time. It is here in the gravell 
reaches, or rather in those a littl 
lower down, below: the great fal 
which even the lordly salmon cannot 
pass, but against which the sea 
trout leaps and leaps again, dav 
and night, all through the hot harvest 
days, striving anxiously, laborious! 
to go to some Great Beyond whic! 
he shall never see, but which keep- 
calling to him from afar, that th 
little sea-trout are born. One my 
lay among the bracken ‘and scrubby 
heather and, peeping over into the 
shallow water, see the female fish 
shuffling in the yellow-brown grave: 
so as to form a depression in which 
to deposit her ova. There will per 
haps be a dozen or more of thos 


parent fishes, with their silvery lot 
watching over them with anwious 
care, in every little pvol, allengrossed 
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with the one object of providing for 


_ the continuance of their race. 
The time spent by these fishes in 
the spawning waters is generally 


very short, but everything depends 


upon the condition of the streams. 


The shoals may loiter ‘about the. 


lower pools of the estuary, wander- 
Ing up-stream a little way and re- 
turning again for weeks, even months, 
beforé the decisive moment atrives 
when they all set forth on that 
delirious honeymoon which is to be 
spent in the cold thin waters of the 
higher lands. Unlike the eggs, for 
example, of the fresh water eel, which 
will only hatch when subjected to the 
eflotmous pressure of the ocean 
depths, whence those mysterious fishes 
go at the spawning season, those of 
the salmon-trout and the others of 
their race will perish unless deposited 
in the shallowest and coldest of run- 
hing water. Any pressure is fatal to 
the tiny germs of life which they 


contain, and the sun-warmed shallows 


seem to be avoided for those which 
lie under the cool shade of overhang- 
_ing banks. Instinctively, therefore, 

the salmon-trout waits for the tem- 
perature of the waters to be reduced. 
They wait about the gravelly beds 
of the estuaries until something tells 
them that the time is at hand, that 
everything is prepared—until ‘it 
would seem that they can suppress 
their burning desire no longer. Go 
they must. The salt waters of the 


great sea are left behind. They rush » 


through the shallow, gravelly placcs, 
leap the waterfalls, clamber up the 
rocky cascades, glide through the 
quiet pools which teed the old wooden 
mills, under the shadowy darkness 
of overhanging trees and ivy-clad 
bridges. The large fish lead the way, 
the smaller ones bringing up the 
rear, but all are imbued with the 
one object, the one desire. In- 
vigorated by the fresh waters of the 
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uplands, impelled by that impulse 
which never flags, which urges them 
on, on, on, they are soon at the 
spawning beds, where the strange 
sight of great fish of three, four or 
five and more pounds, in water so 
shallow as to. scarcely cover them. 

may be witnessed any autumn -day 
in a favourable locality. And ,then, 
no sooner is the ova deposited, than 
the fishes, leaving their embryo 
families to the care of the mountain 


streams, turn again towards the sea, 
. weary, exhausted and spent—mere 


shadowy resemblances of what they 
were a few days before. And not 
the least wonderful part about it all 
is the fact that the salmon-trout r- 
turns year by year to the same 
stream, to the self-same pool, which 
was his birthplace and his nursery. 
What that impelling force is whieh 
drives the fish every year up to the 
mountain burn and bids them retum 


"again to recover their wasted ene!- 


gies, their lost vitality in the salt sea. 
we do not know. How they are 
able to adapt themselves to the 
change from salt to fresh water and 
vice versa, and which of these ‘two 
mediums was their original home, 
are a few of those speculative prob- 
lems which .at once arise when we 


‘begin to consider the history of ‘this 


migratory fish. 

If we take a little sea-trout from a 
mountain brook and place him ‘in 
salt water he will turn sick and die 
of suffocation, but let him remain in 
the fresh water until that glad spring 
day arrives when something tells 
him he must leave his early cradle. 
Fearlessly he will set forth upon his 
wanderings full of the brimming joy 
of youth. Dreams of the unknown 
world which he is making for, per- 
haps, fill his tiny. soul with vague 
imaginings, fearful things beset him 
on his way. But the romance of the 
sea stirs his bloed. He hears the 
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wash of the tireless waves and, 
nothing daunted, pushes ahead. The 
brackish waters of the estuary into 
which he plunges gaily, no longer 
give him a choking sensation, but 
they have, instead, a new and 
pleasant flavour.. They give ‘him 
food—better food than ‘his poor 
mountain home ever’ provided— 
which makes him feel all at once that 
he is growing stronger and fatter 
and lustier. In those kindly waters 
he -enjoys the good things of life 
throughout all the summer months. 
Then, when harvest days approach, 
he suddenly begins to think of his 
old moorland home and its colder, 
purer waters, of the ‘‘ palmers”’ 
which dropped off the heather, of the 
lady-birds which the wind blew off 
the ‘bracken, And that other ro- 
mance—the romance of love—begins 
to burn.within him. He finds, too, 
that he is not alone in this growing 
desire -to revel in the thrilling joys 
of youth again,-for others like him 
have felt the magnetic touch of the 
cold hill waters, to whose very lips they 
all now eagerly press forward. He 


will take a mate to share his gladness » 


and who will return his burning love. 
The spirit of fight grows within him. 
Glowing with fervid zeal he rams 
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with his nose all the other fellows 
who happen to be not quite so hg 
as he is, and who have dared come 
too near his mate. And he is, in his 
turn, rammed and butted by bigger 
fish as a due reward for casting 
covetous glances towards any lady 


‘fish who happens already to belong 


to somebody else. So they all crowd 
together in the lower pools near the 
river mouth, fighting for their sweet 
hearts, making trial trips to the next 
pool and back again, so as to relieve 
the monotony of waiting, sometimes 
crowding in such large numbers that 
the oxygen of the water becomes 
exhausted and many of the weaker 
ones die. But at length the moment 
comes. They hear the rumble 0! 
the flood—the call of the mountains. 
At first it is faint and far off, then 
nearer and yet nearer, louder and 
louder, until the roaring peat-stained 
tortent is upon them and the suffocat- 
ing pool is suddenly filled with cold, 
pure water as a room might be filled 
with clean fresh air when windows 
and doors are thrown open wide. 
And away they go. There is not 


one precious moment to. be.lost:. Big 
fellows first, little ones hastening 
after—sweethearts every one—far up 
the rushing river. ; 
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NICHOLAS THE PAINTER 


By G. D. DRENNAN 


H, he was a chic young fellow, 
was my little brother Michael. 


It always seemed to me that 

he should have been a minia- 
turc, and not a real person at all. 
His face, at twenty-two years, was 
as smooth as ivory, and its texture 
every bit as delicate ; how often have 
I endeavoured to depictihis beautiful 
colouring and his graceful features! 
I think he must have been the most 
beautiful youth that ever existed, 
and the most lively. He was always 
in the midst of some mad prank, and 
always for that reason on the verge 
of trouble, but somehow he always 
managed to elude the immediate 
danger, and lost no time in embark- 
ing upon some enterprise more des- 
perate than the last. That is the 
sort of youth my dear brother Michael 
was. Yet, with all his wildness, he 
was by no means a squanderer ; on 
the contrary, he was a shrewd young 
man in the matter of money ; extrava- 
gant, perhaps, but not beyond his 
means, which were ample indeed, 
though not unlimited. 

My friends used to ask me fre- 
quently, did I not envy the boy his 
money—a question absurd as it was 
sordid. I could never appreciate or 
take any care of money, and our old 
grandfather did well when he be- 
queathed the whole of his possessions 
to my wise, wild little brother. 

How we laughed at the reading of 
the will! How did that passage run ? 
“IT trust you to see that that mad 
painter, your brother Nicholas, does 
not starve; but, on the other hand, 
do not overfeed him, for they tell 
me he paints best on a moderatcly 
empty stomach.” 


days. 


I thought we would both die— 
thereand then. I can imagine the old 
wag grinning as these words were 
penned to his dictation. How well 
we all understood: one another. And 
then, when we had made an end of 
laughing at our grandfather, we 
caught sight of the half-frightened, 
half-apologetic face of our inane 
young lawyer, and that set us off 
again. 

It goes without saying that my 
young brother kept his trust, true 
to the spirit rather than to the 
letter. First of all, he set me up 
in the studio of my desire; he gave 
me no fixed stipend, but merely what 
I demanded from week to week; a 
sovereign or a five-pound note, as 
the case might be, never offering more, 
never suggesting less. I think he 
would have given me a hundred or a 
thousand pounds with just the same 
genial smile. The arrangement was 
quite ideal. Those were very happy 
Was I a fool to sacrifice my 
happiness ? From the selfish point 
of view of the vulgar, stupid multi- 
tude, who have no art in their souls, 
and who cannot comprehend sacrifice, 
yes, most emphatically yes; for we 
were great comrades, Michael and |; 
we were necessary to one another. 

I was a frequent visitor at my 
brother’s house—a wonderful old 
house that he had discovered in a 
formerly fashionable quarter of the 
town ; here he was gradually getting 
together a priceless collection of 
ancient furniture; as yet only the 
long, low panelled dining-room was 
complete, beside his own bedroom. 
He slept alone in the house, the 
necessary work being accomplished 
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by an old man called Silver, who 
camie each morning. Old Silver had 
a sort of elastic family ; when there 
was more work to do than he could 
manage single-handed, the venerable 
~ Mrs. Silver would come as well; 
when the amount of work was too 
much even for this efficient com- 
bination—as, for instance, when my 
brother entertained—a varying num- 
ber of little Silvers would appear on 
the scene ; I call them little, but that 
is a mere euphemism, I don’t think 
any Silvers could ever have been 
either young or little. But remini- 
scence is beginning to tangle the 
thread of my narrative. 

We were, as I have said, a family of 
exquisite taste, and my _ brother 
Michael was noted even among our- 
selves for his keen appreciation of 
beautiful things. I need hardly 
enter, then, into a eulogy of this long, 
low dining-room with its leaded 
windows and oak panelling, black and 
shiny with age. This Black Room, 
as we Called it, used to stir me to do 
very good work; I seldom visited it 
without painting, for my brother was 
by way of being a painter too, 
though in a very amateurish way, 
and, unpainter-like, he used to give 
me the use of all his materials. 
Now it did not occasion me the 
slightest surprise when my brother 
quietly observed one afternoon that 
he was going to be married. This 
was just the sort of thing one would 
expect the impulsive boy to do; 
he took women so seriously. On the 
whole I think I was rather pleased 
than otherwise, for his taste in 
clothes and all matters of that sort 
led me naturally enough .to expect 
that the girl would be exceptionally 
beautiful and decorative. I was not 
disappointed. He brought her to 
see my work a few days later, and 
incidentally to get me to paint her 
portrait. She was a tall, finely- 
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shaped creature with eyes as black as 
coal, and copious silky hair as black 
as her eyes; she was indeed strk- 
ingly handsome and well groomed: 
but:she would have no dealings with 
me, which was amusing. | 

These intuitive antipathies are very 
curious. I have observed a similar 
thing in dogs. I could never get dogs 
to come to me. 

This girl would not hear of sitting 
for a portrait; in fact, she made 
herself rather ridiculous by her foolish 
excuses, and annoyed my _ brother 
slightly on that account. It was 
then, I think, that he determined to 
cure her of her foolish and groundless 
dislike, and to this end he planned a 
very characteristic “‘ escapade,”’ as he 
called it. This was nothing more 
than a little dinner party for three 
at his house, to which he persuaded 
his fiancée to come, promising that 
she should be well chaperoned. The 
chaperon was to be none other than 
my distinguished self! The scheme 
seemed to give him so much innocent 
amusement that I fell in’ with 
it readily enough, though really 
it seemed to me that the party 
promised to be a little strained and 
exceedingly dull. However, I be- 
took myself to my brother’s house on 
the evening arranged, and arnved 
shortly before Michael and the girl. 
Never had the Black Room looked so 
beautiful. The candle flames were 
reflected mistily in the oak panels— 
my brother would have no artificial 
light but candle-light. The table 
linen was ever so white. Old Silver 
moved about silently and appropn- 
ately. ° 

My appreciation was cut short by 
the arrival of Michael with the lady 
upon his arm; here was more black 
and white; her hair and her dress. 
But to my surprise and delight, when 
my brother threw off his coat, | 
beheld him clothed in an evening 
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dress of green! A deep, dull, soft 
green, a most wonderful, beautiful 
green; I do not know where he dis- 
coveredit; probably he had it woven 
anddyedforhim. The beauty of that 
green held my eyes all the evening ; 
but somehow the scheme seemed 
to me incomplete. 

I have forgotten to mention 
the obvious displeasure, almost 
the dismay, of the young lady 
on discovering the identity of 
her chaperon. It was pitiful ; 


she charged my brother with unkind- 
ness, and desired him to take her 
away at once, but in the end he 
prevailed upon her to take the joke 
as it was intended, and to stay; 
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but that was hardly a pleasant be- 
ginning to the evening. Ff 

Perhaps it was this little contre- 
temps that put my brother on his 
mettle; anyway, I have never seen 
him in better form; he monopolised 
the conversation, becoming’ each 
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* HE BROUGHT HFR TO SEE 
MY WORK,” 


minute a little more hilarious. till at 
last I was in fits of laughter ; but the 
stupid girl seemed entirely lacking in 
humour, for she seldom rewarded his 
witticisms with more than a smile, 
and even that was rare. 

At last the dessert was served, and 
after that I heard the footsteps of old 
Silver as he shambled down the 


- calls for a red; 
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stairs and away, leaving the three of 
us alone. 

The girl became obviously un- 
easy. 

‘* Michael,”? she said, touching my 
brother’s arm, “don’t you think you 
ought to be taking me home ? ” 

“Not yet, my dear; not yet. It 
is quite early yet.” And he con- 
tinued telling me the story that she 
had interrupted—an uproarious story, 
which rendered me impotent with 
laughter at the time; but I have for- 
gotten it now, for my real attention 
was entirely occupied with the lovely 
green of my brother’s clothes, while 
my imagination was exercised over 
the incompleteness of the scheme. 

- When our laughter had subsided, 
I said to him: 

“Michael, that green of yours 

we require a red.”’ 


“That is easily accomplished, 


brother Nicholas,” replied the ever- 


ready youth, and with that he picked 
up a half-empty flagon of red wine, 


“cracked it like an egg with a table: 


spoon, and let the broken bottle drop 
among the fruit piled upon a tall 
dish, whence the wine poured in a 
dozen crimson cascades upon the 
snow-white linen. 

‘“‘ Bravo, bravo!” I cred, clapping 
my hands. The girl, unused to our 
kind of play, was upon her fect, 
terror-stricken. 

‘““ Michael, Michael, what are you 
doing? Come away! Take me 
away; I am frightened!” 

I suppose the silly creature thought 
he was drunk; but my brother paid 
little heed to her. 

‘ How is that, brother Nicholas ? ”’ 
he shouted. 

“Tt is very good,” I answered ; 
“but it is not quite right.” And 
just then the great inspiration came 
to me. As it did so, that hysterical 
fool of a girl laid hold of my brother’s 
arm and screamed to him: “ My 
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God, Michael, come away, tor God's 
sake !”’ 

“Shut up, you silly little fool.” | 
shrieked at her; ‘“‘ you will ruin the 
whole thing.” I seized the heavy 
bread-knife,.and as my brother was 
getting to his feet, “I leaned far over 
the table and plunged it decp into 
his breast; I felt the blade twist 
slightly, as it forced a way between 
the ribs. There, at last, was the 
necessary red. 

He clutched the table-cloth and 
gasped : “ Nicholas, Nicholas.” And 
then fell, dragging with him the 
table-cloth and the stupid girl. It 
could not have been more dramatic. 

I went. to the door-and locked it, 
lest the crash should have attracted 
any curious neighbour. When | 
returned I was pleased to find that 
the girl had begun at last to catch the 
spirit of the thing. She was kneeling 
beside him gazing into his face with 
a very good dazed expression, het 
hands pressed to ‘her colourless 
cheeks. I commended her. “Ah,” 
I said, “just. so ; that is very fine 
indeed.”” Then I rearranged the 
candles and made ready my brother's 
easel and materials with great care, 
and began to study the composition 
of my picture. $he glorious red 
stain had by this time seeped through 
the green coat and was spreading 
along the white linen-; it had touched 
the girl’s white dress. I spoke to 
her: ‘I think we can improve this a 
little,’ I said. ‘‘ Loosen that nght 
shoulder-strap of your bodice.’ She 
looked up at me slowly and heavily ; 
her acting was superb; I regretted 
having called her a little fool; and 
tugged at the pretty embroidered 
strap till it unravelled and broke; 
the torn angle slipped down, banng 
more of her shoulder and arm. 

Now let your ‘hair down.” She 
obeyed slowly but deftly, and the 
ebony hair loosened dropped to her 
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shoulder,: broke over the beautiful 
white skin like a silken wave, and 
fell in heavy coils to the floor about 
her. It was very fine. She reverted 
to her former pose. We did not 
talk ; I worked hard by the light of 
the candles. I worked on and on 
rapidly, without fatigue. The hours 
passed like minutes, till I perceived 
the cold, grey light of dawn through 
the curtains. And still I worked and 
worked till a thin sunbeam crept 


through a chink, and the candles. 


began to gutter. I leapt to my feet 
and pulled aside the curtains; the 
room was flooded with sunlight—it 
was like music in my ears. I rushed 
back anxiously to examine the 
picture by the light of day, to see if 
my instinct had failed me in the 
candle-light. No, the colours were 
perfect, the little candle flames were 
reflected mistily in the black panels. 
The two pallid faces ; it was wonder- 
ful, wonderful. I was intoxicated 
with the beauty of the picture; it 
was the greatest picture in the world— 
at least it was going to be, when I 
finished it. 
renewed strength, conscious that I, 
and I alone, could paint this picture. 

The girl had not moved; She was 
leaning slightly against her chair ; 
she was a splendid model, and a 
splendid actress, too. I heard foot- 
steps upon the stairs; that was old 
Silver coming to begin his duties. 
He tried the door. “Iam afraid you 
cannot come in yet.” I heard him 
start at the sound of my voice. 
There was silence for a few moments. 
I was working furiously; I must 
finish the picture, for soon they would 
come in, and I knew they would 
hang me for killing my brother. 

The old man tried the door again, 
and spoke: ‘Is my master in 
there 2”? he asked. 

, ‘Yes, but he is asleep, and is not 
to be disturbed,” I replied, laughing, 
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I set to work again with, 
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and pressed on with my work. He 
spoke again, but I could not bother 
to attend to his foolish old words. 
Presently he shambled off downstairs 
once more. 

It occurred to me that the girl 
must be tired. I told her she might 
get up and walk about, but she made 
no reply. I went over to her and 
found that. she was dead. I con- 
tinued to work; I was working 
against time. I heard the footsteps 
again: this time, the, footsteps of 
twoorthree men. I paidno attention 
to their knocking; there were but a 
few minutes left. They, broke down 
the grand oak door and came in, 
old Silver and two policemen in a 
revolting blue uniform that set the 
whole scheme awry. They took my 
canvas away, of course, and seized me 
and handcuffed me, all. quite un- 
necessarily and with unnecessary 
roughness. They took me away to an 
ugly grey cell with little light in it. 
What a lot of trouble they took 
about the life of my little brother, in 
whom they toek no sort of interest 
when he was alive! A dull, stupid 
lot, who have no art in their souls. 
He might have been they brother, 
and the loss and sacrifice theirs! 
But they were not so idiotic as they 
might have been. I supposed that 
they would hang me; many of them 
would’ have done s0—would have 
torn me to pieces like ravening 
wolves but for the doctor who 
examined me to see if I were insane. 
He was a very shrewd, clear man. 

‘You fall heir, of course, to your 
brother’s fortune,’”’ he said. 

“Ah,” I replied, ““so that is the 
way the wind blows. Then, of course, 
the fools will hang me. I didn’t 
want his money; he gave me all I 
wanted.”” He looked at me a long 
time. 

Why did you kill them ? ” 

‘ T didn’t kill the girl.” 
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“Well, passing that, why did you 
kill your brother ?”’ 

“T do not suppose I could ever 
make you understand that. Do you 
think I am insane ?”’ 

He considered for some moments, 
leaning back in his chair, then he 
said : 

. “Do you think me very dull not 
to comprehend ? For you evidently 
think that I do not.” 

“T am not so sure that you do 
not. What do you think of the 
picture ? ” | 

“T think it is the finest picture of 
its kind that I have ever seen.” 

Next day he told me of their 
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decision, which, considering thei 
brain-level, was almost generous. 

‘““You are to be kept in confine- 
ment for two reasons,” he said; 
“firstly, because they are timid, 
and think you might take to killing 

ople.’ Whereupon we __ both 
laughed; that was so very typical. 
“Secondly, for the sake of example, 
for fear that other people should be 
encouraged to kill their brothers, 
particularly ’—and here the doctor 
closed one eye—‘‘ when the brother 
has money.” I could not but see the 
force of this argument. I amquite 
reconciled; they have provided me 
with a very fair studio, and they do 
not stint me in any way. 


“FRIENDSHIP” 


_ By H. McNAUGHTON JONES. , 
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My friend, say what thou hast not done for me 

in times when both our hearts have leapt for glee, 
And each the other’s soul could plainly see 

in friendship’s mirror, unresteained and free. 


My friend, say what thou hast not been to me! 
In hours when all within seemed one debris 

Of broken hopes cast from a leaden sea, 
With darkened sky—a hand has lifted me, 


And help appeared to come alone from thee ; 

The cloud seemed at thy voice and touch to flee! 
And if at times we chanced to disagree, | 
The making up was all the world to me. 


My friend, can I repay in some degree 

The debt that all my life I'll owe to thee? 
E’en if! gave that life to set me free, 

There still would be a balance due to thee! 


“WITH A SUDDEN STRAIGHTENING OF HIS BACK, HIS COUSIN SALUTED,” 
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By PATRICK VAUX 
Author of ‘‘ Thews of England,” The Sheck of Battle,” etc. 
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HE leading enemy spoke out 
again. But this time her 
projectile burst short and 
wide of the British cruiser. 

Captain Torrens stared at his pur- 
suers, stringing out over the deep 
blue reaches of Indian Ocean astern 
of the Melbourne. Then, frowning 
to himself, he rested the binoculars 
on the bridge-rail, and let his eyes 
rove fore and aft along his great 
warship’s upper and superstructure 
decks. When they settled on the 
starboard end of her after bridge, 
which the AKaifuku’s previous shell 
had wrecked on bursting low over 
the after deck, tearing open the 
quarters of the men berthed aft as 
now obtaining in all large vessels of 


war, a muttered curse escaped his lips 
She had hada very narrow escape. 

There was satisfaction in his tones 
when he addressed his navigating 
officer who was standing near him 
to port. 

‘“Our after barbette’s reply, Mr. 
Giddens, must have burst between 
the Jap’s fore barbette’s gunports. 
Its drive of splinters’ll have put the 
two gun crews out of action.”’ 

‘*She’ll soon throw them off, sir,” 
asserted Lieutenant Giddens con- 
fidently. ‘‘ Three of them, though, 
still holding in chase. The enemy’s 
squadrons in Australian waters, east 
and west’ard, must have joined up 
after trace of them was lost “way 
south’ard.”’ 
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* 'Yes—joined up at last. All the 
more necessity for us to open up 
wireless communications with our 
westward fleet’s cruisers—the com- 
mander to report on damages aft, 
immediately. He’s devilish slow 
about it.” 

Throwing another glance at the 
Japanese, the Melbourne’s captain 
stepped up his broad bridge to 
scrutinise the speed tell-tales. The 
navigating lieutenant passed the order 
to the signal staff below, and on 
re-crossing the bridge to port, ex- 
changed a few words with Lieutenant 
Rocke, officer of the watch. 

“ Beastly, this, eh, having to take 
to our heels—‘ Number One’ in hot 
water as ever. Damned shame!” 

‘“ Ay, a damned shame !—all this,”’ 
came the undertone growl as the 
O. O. W., clapping the binoculars to 
his eyes, stared searchingly astern. 
‘*One would think the ‘ Owner’ had 
a spite against ‘ John,’ because he is 
his cousin.... The Japs area 
bit too heavy for us, but we might 
have had a game of long bowls before 
pelting away.” 

‘“They’d have smashed us. Mel- 
bourne’s small chop to them! Soon 
be seeing Admiral Jardine wiping 
them all out, though,’’ rejoined Gid- 
dens. ‘“ Here’s the commander com- 
ing. Lower deck aft a sickening 
sight, so Sawbones says. Number 
Ten Mess simply ripped into chunks 
—not a man left alive.” 

With her short foaming wake dis- 
appearing into shreds of foam, as she 
stood down into the south-east; 
1,768 miles north-north-west of Fre- 
mantle, West Australia, the British 
cruiser was swaying onwards at 
the top speed of her steam tur- 
bines. Built just previous to the 
installation of suction-gas and inter- 
nal-combustion engines — the two 
motive powers now in general use 
in the navies of the Great Powers— 
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this armoured cruiser was still able 
to hold her own in speed against th: 
enemy. 

But the officers on her fore bridge 
had turned their eyes from th 
pursuers, to look at Captain Torrens 
and the commander standing oppositt 
the huge tell-tale on the starboard 
funnel-casing. Tall and swarthy, hi: 
keen face graver than ever, Conr 
mander Elliot seemed to predominate 
over his superior officer. Yet there 
was that about Torrens’ broad neck 
and back, his braced figure and blunt 
face, which spoke of imperious 
authority as quick in its decision a 
in its action. 

“Thanks,” they heard him say 
in his hard, incisive voice, on th: 
commander finishing his report. * Cal 
away a working party to clear u; 
the wreckage. Armourers’ crew t 
make good the damage to fitting: 
as much as practicable. ... Eh. 
what you say? You have called 
away “first-aids’ to assist the sick- 
bay. Nonsense! The sick-bay 1: 
handle the casualties, alone. It> 
their work. Are the men of thr 
cruiser, Mr. Elliot, not standing by 
at general quarters ? When she du: 
enter into an engagement, th 
wounded must just lie where they 
fall—till she comes out of it. Stretche' 
bearers and ‘ first-aids’ are requite:: 
to fight the ship.” 

“IT called away ‘first-aids* 1: 
accordance with ‘the regulation, si. 
on that point,” the commander r- 
plied in a repressed voice. “Th: 
wounded are in great suffering.” 

“Not the wounded but the Shi: 
to be considered,” rasped the com- 
manding officer in trouncing an 
savage tones as he moved away up) 
the gently swaying bridge. ** Tl: 
is NO peace manoeuvres, Mr. Edict | 
and don’t you forget it.” 

With a sudden flush firing the t..° 
of his sunburnt face the command: | 
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saluted, and made for the bridge 
ladder, his eyes set straight before 
him and lips compressed. 

“By thunder!” Lieutenant Gid- 
dens commented in an indignant 
undertone to the officer of the 
watch, as promptly he made to 
turn to the station-pointer to fix 
afresh thesenemy’s position. “ The 
‘Old School.’ ... . A few more like 
him, and there would be something 
uncommonly like trouble in a quiet 
‘way. Japs shifting their helm. What 
the deuce is their game in making a 
wider eastering on us?” 

‘““Called away ‘first-aids’ to 
wounded, did he!” Captain Torrens 
grunted to himself, swinging round 
from looking at his obstinate pur- 
suers; “‘and the Ship standing by 
for general action! Seems to me, 
they ought to wrap ’em all up in 
cotton-wool and fight with pea- 
shooters and pop-guns.”’ 

But on his eye momentarily alight- 
ing on the commander, who was 
gaining the deck, a gleam of more 
than impersonal feeling fired their grey 
depths. With a slight contortion of 
his brows as if repelling memories— 
froward thoughts—he scrutinised the 
enemy. 

Just then the three Japanese battle- 
ships stood due eastward, and slacken- 
ing speed, came into formation of 
line abreast. 

Captain Torrens struck the bridge 
rail with his hand in his access of 
surprise, and unconsciously let slip 
a sigh of relief. Planting his stalwart 
body against the rail before taking 
another reassuring look, he first 
looked gladly about then below him. 

That great sweeping forecastle with 
its massive barbette and twin guns high 
and grim above the bow-ridge of spray 
and water spurting from the sheering 
stem—this bridge stripped of its 
woodwork and lying gaunt beneath 
his feet—the towering main mast and 
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huge yellow funnels gushing forth 
their trails of light tawny smoke— 
not this time were they to be twisted 
and pulverised! Not this time then 
were the enemy’s leviathans to crush 
the Melbourne into a sinking wreck ! 

Yet, thirty minutes after they had 
become hull-down, he would stand 
about, so he told himself, and again 
make use of her fleet heels in a bold 
endeavour to find Admiral Jardine 
and fleet, thus opening up com- 
munications between the Common- 
wealth’s squadron and the Home 
Country’s first battle-fleet. 

But now, at 12.39 p.m. on May 14, 
19z—, was Destiny giving an un- 
toward twist to the Melbourne’s for- 
tunes. Forthwith the Old and New 
Worlds were to know that the blood 
of England courses in Australia’s veins. 

Even as the Australian cruiser 
strained her eyes half in joy, half in 
chagrin, at the baffled pursuit, a 
muffled roar rang out below decks ; 
a great head of steam seethed up 
through the armoured hatchways 
amidships, obscuring the spar deck 
there and blotting out the after bridge. 
Slackening in her headlong flight, the 
Melbourne abruptly swerved from 
her course, instantly to be held up to 
it by the startled wheel and quarter- 
master. 

Captain Torrens had swung round, 
he jumped towards ,the engine- 
room telephone. Instinctively the. 
midshipman posted there stepped 
aside, handing him the bell-shaped 
receiver. : 

‘“**Starboard’s main steampipe 
burst.’ . . . Close stokehold  stop- 
valves. Open out all fans. Sub- 
ordinate ratings, only, to volunteer 
rescue casualties,—’ But the com- 
manding officer’s sight had fled astern. 
Cool and controlled though his voice 
and face remained, an expression 
evasive, undecipherable, came and 
went in his eyes. 
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Was it of consternation ? 

With a shrug of his shoulders he 
wheeled to his officers. 

** She'll slug along at eleven knots, 
gentlemen,” said he laconically. “ As 
well . . . thrown off the Japs. 
Commander Elliot .. . ” 

But Lieutenant Giddens, in sud- 
denly jamming his binoculars to his 
eyes, caused the little group to do 
the same; and the order was inter- 
rupted—never to be given. 

“Enemy falling into line ahead, 
and bearing down again, sir,” he 
reported in a strained voice just as 
the lookouts’ hails echoed simul- 
taneously to the bridge. 

‘““T see, I see,’? Captain Torrens 
jerked out, working his glasses on 
the distant war-mastodons. “A fight 
after all, gentlemen. We may con- 
gratulate ourselves on that certainty 
—one after our heart, too. What 
eyes these Japs have!” 

So it came that as the rescue party, 
roughly swathed in sacks against the 
steam still lingering in the starboard 
compartment of the engine-room, 
removed the last of the blinded and 
scalded victims moaning alongside the 
great turbines so suddenly stilled, 
the cruiser’s bugle soared short and 
sharp. In the casemates, and deep 
below in the magazines and ammuni- 
tion passages, suffocatingly hot, her 
men leapt again to carrier-cage and 
hoist ; and officers of divisions hurried 
to their posts. 

It was her last bugle call. 
‘“General Quarters! ‘* General 
Quarters!”? Do its notes not ring 
down the years in memory of the 
Melbourne’s men. 

To the officers lingering on her 
lower bridge—grouped behind their 
captain as if unconsciously winning 
self-confidence from that stolidity 
still overlying his heavy bluff face— 
the hostile warships appeared to 
approach with diabolical rapidity. 
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With narrowed eyes, and down-drawn 
mouth, the lines of it strongly demar- 
cating his stiff upper lip and trenchant 
chin, Captain Torrens considered 
them. 

He turned on his heel, and looked 
searchingly at the officers, his glance 
resting longer on Elliot than the 
others. ; 

Grave though the commander, as 
usual, was, his face had a cast of 
animation, of eagerness, that lent 
to his sharp-cut features an air of joy. 
It came to Captain Torrens that, at 
any rate, his cousin was no coward. 

Yet he almost grudged allowing 
him even this small praise: so deep 
rankled the old wound yet. 

“Well, gentlemen, the Japanese 
are coming down hand-over-hand,”’ 
said he slowly, as if measuring his 
words. ‘We'll have a chance of 
doing some damage to them. But— 
if they concentrate their bowfire on us 
—we'll be punched into Davy Jones’ 
locker inside five minutes.” 

‘‘ They’ve opened fire already, sir,”’ 
remarked the commander, as two 
puffs of faint smoke broke from the 
forecastle of the Katfuku, leading unit 
of the enemy’s line. 

The next second the shock and jar 
of bursting shell smote the ear. One 
shell, narrowly missing the cruiser’s 
starboard quarter, burst in the water, 
throwing up a dense cloud of spray ; 
but the other, over her, shattering her 
after bridge and the top of her port 
funnel. Captain Torrens grunted out 
an order; and immediately his after 
barbette commenced crashing out in 
reply—solemnly, with appalling de- 
liberation. | 

Smothering an exclamation, the 
commanding officer jumped to the 
edge of the lower-bridge, and scruti- 
nised the gun crew close under his eye, 
sheltered by the forward upper 
starboard casemate. The faces ot the 
trained men were tense, almost 
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wooden in expression, their bodies 
poised as if to meet muscular onset ; 

discipline held them in its iron grip. 
But on the strained features of the 
reservists in that gun crew fears and 
dreads were written plain. 

Better for them would it have been 
if a certain Ministry of the Australian 
Commonwealth had resisted their 
Labour Unions’ demand for curtailed 
training of reserves and active forces 
—hence curtailed expenditure on the 
Australian naval marine. 

“By heaven, they’ll have to hammer 
through it,” Captain Torrens grunted 
to himself. ‘‘ They’ll have to.” 

When a missile again burst low, 
twisting and destroying part of the 
spar deck, and disabling with slivers 
many men at the upper-deck quick- 
firers, the stubborn expression 
deepened on his face, a brick - red 
flush suffused it from brow to throat. 
Some seconds later, another exploded 
above her amidships, rending a chasm 
in the starboard funnel, out of which 
drove down a great tongue of smoky 
flame. But as yet the Melbourne’s 
after barbette had done no fresh 
damage. 

Inside the elliptical, 84-inch steel 
gun-house, the lieutenant in charge, 
hitherto clean-tongued and modest, 
was cursing his two sweaty-faced, 
half-naked gun crews loud and wrath- 
fully. To instructions from the 
sighting top up on the main mast, his 
guns thundered out anew, this time 
pitching their 9:2-inch projectiles in 
succession between the gun ports of 
the KaiPuku’s fore barbette;- and 
again the great gums in it were 
temporarily silenced. 

“Better! Much better!’ jerked 
out Captain Torrens, making out the 
hits with difficulty through his bino- 
culars owing to the dancing heat 
refractions. ‘Mr. Bruce isgputting 
in good work again. When they 
open out with all guns bearing 
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we'll catch it, gentlemen. Almost 
time, we are gaining the conning 
tower.” 

Projectiles rained upon the Mel- 
bourne, .bespattering casemates and 
barbettes with steel chips, and rend- 
ing gaps in her thin side armour and 
the girderwork. of the boat deck. 
The great cruiser was shuddering like 
a human being. By now all her guns 
bearing had opened out desperately 
with deep, sullen mouthing. 

A tangle of wreckage from battered 
upper bridge fell down to the lower 
one, and burst into flames. Splinters, 
broken metal, and shell slivers drove 
up in gouts through the rents and 
chasms in the bridge deck, together 
with the stifling acrid smoke of small 
fires which the fire squads were 
gallantly tackling. With an inarticu- 
late cry—a motion of his arm towards 
the conning tower—Captain Torrens 
bade his staff gain its shelter. 

As the commander passed to the 
hatchway, the sight of him amidst the 
chaos of death caused malign thought 
in Torrens that almost slew his 
better self. Straightway he checked | 
it. Yet it waxed anew. 

Inside the confined 10-inch steel 
fighting position, the cruiser’s captain, 
rubbing shoulders with Elliot, stared 
through the narrow sighting slit at 
the Japanese away to port. 

They were swiftly coming down to 
cross his bows. Detailed enough, he 
could mark the Kazfuku’s smashed 
bridge and gunnery top forward. 
Torrens’ voice pealed out exultingly. 
Four minutes later the Bntish warship 
was swerving to port across the 
enemy’s course, her broadside guns 
thundering forth their concentrated 
fire. 

Forward, a huge splash of white 
and purplish fire flashed up_ brighter 
than the sunshine, an appalling crash 
shook the senses; a stream of 
Japanese shells exploded against the 
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barbette and port bows, making the 
10,000-ton cruiser rock. Her bows 
were crumpled and contorted as if 
torn about by a gigantic vice, and her 


port funnel wrecked at the base, the 


jagged tip of it falling athwart the 
bridges. 

“They're putting on speed to 
cross our T,’” Commander. Elliot 
roared into Torrens’ ear, above the 
deafening hammering of the guns. 

‘Yes, crossing our T. . . Six- 

teen points, port helm.”’ 
‘The captain’s eyes devoured the 
enemy. They showed little damage 
save in their van. The Kazfuku’s 
starboard bow had been burst in. 
Behind a great jagged fissure were 
exposed her wrecked ward-room and 
details of adjoining cabins, as in a 
microscopic lantern-slide. 

Again the cruiser’s forecastle was 
enveloped in shell fire, blinding the 
eyes of her conning tower. There 
came the stupendous crash of 12-inch 
projectiles hitting the base of the fore 
barbette. The hurricane of steel 
fragments beat in under the mush- 
room top of the conning tower; and 
the quartermaster at the wheel, 
together with the midshipman at the 
telegraphs, were flayed open and 
struck down. In tremendous ham- 
mer strokes the great missiles clashed 
against the thick steel walls, their 
blows causing excruciating vibrations. 

In the murky conning tower, starred 
and dinted, but yet intact, Captain 
Torrens dashed the sweat from his 
eyebrows, and peered with desperate 
eyes at the Kaifuku and consorts. 

Lieutenant Giddens’ voice pealed, 
‘““Casemates’ firing falling off... . 
Enemy ... torpedo us, sir...” 

‘“No, not torpedoed. Wont sur- 
render,” answered his commanding 
officer. ‘“‘ Not while I live...” 

Through the haze rising from the 
firing the Japanese were scen to be 
steaming in a half-are off his star- 
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board bows, and forging ahead. Thev 
were keeping perfect station at close 
intervals ; save for the riddled and 
broken upperworks, the van’s bows. 
and the Jbuki’s smoking bridge 
and charthouse, the battleships 
showed no material injuries. A fleck 
of fire from bursting 9°2-inch shells 
flashed out against the drab of th: 
Katfuku’s fore barbette, and it ceased 
firing. But this success did not come 
home to Torrens. 

Through the sight slit he had shot 
a glance amidships. 

His breath came gustily, as if the 
hot air, stinking with explosive 
and its half-consumed gases, was 
choking him. Blotched and bleeding 
his face was, but on it lay the cast 
of indomitable resolution. Beaten 
down on his knees, he was dying 
fighting—this breed of England’s. 

These upperworks, hashed and 

shattered .. . the wrecked = fun- 
nels . .. the gaping upper deck 
with its smouldering debris . .. 
the adjacent starboard casemate liter- 
ally punched apart, its interior 4 
bloody shambles of ‘piled dead. 
Only his fore barbette and port amid- 
ships casemate making reply—spas- 
sail ager if their strength were 
dying fast. 

A stifled exclamation of anguis!. 
escaped Torrens’ cracked lips. H: 
chewed his under lip, oblivious to the 
pain. 

From somewhere a gush of stex' 
chips and slivers screamed into th 
fighting position, kiling Lieutenan: 
Giddens at the wheel, and Gdamagir.: 
the instruments... 

““Tll fight her in shelter of th: 


for’a’d casemates,”’ the captain peak: «' 
‘* Just . 


into his.commander’s ear. 
death-trap, this.” 
Commander Elliot made to pull u; 


the hatch in the floor of the connin: 
tower, giving into the armoured tub: 
shaft leading into the lower faghtiny 


“* WANTS TO SPEAK TO YOU, SIR,’ HE SAID IN A HUSKY VOICE,” 
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position and deck. But Torrens’ 
voice swelled evil, charged with years 
of suppressed hatred : 

“Not that way. . 
you, of the open, Elliot. . 

With a sudden straightening of his 
back, his cousin saluged, and leaped 
towards the aperture giving on the 
lower bridge. As he passed out, 
against the edge of the shield cover- 
ing it there struck a segment of jagged 
metal that, rebounding at an acute 
angle, pierced Elliot’s side. With a 
guttural moan he fell headlong. 

Captain Torrens’ eye fell aside on 
him. The tense, drawn expression 
on his face relaxed. Grim hatred, and 
never a thought of his own fate, 
flashed across it. Yes, not again was 
Elliot to see those rolling hills and 
downs of Gippsland that he had so 
cunningly filched from him. 

“Let him lie, let him lie,’ he 
stormed to.two of the signal staff, 
who, bending low, had scurried out 
of the group in shelter by the port 
upper casemate, and up on to the 
lower bridge beside the commander. 
‘““To your posts ... pass orders 
to the lower fighting position. Tor- 
pedo——”’ 

Just then a terrific concussion 
smote the air. Commanding officer 
and men losing their balance at the 
sudden impact tumbled to the deck. 

When Torrens came to his senses, 
he found himself lying by the upper 
port casemate, a warrant officer, his 
neck and chin swathed in_blood- 
stained lint, bending over him. A 
foot or two away, through the great 
irregular hole in the casemate, showed 
the wrecked quickfirer—athwart and 
under it, the dead bodies of its crew 
lumped together, a hideous rusty 
puddle oozing out around them. 

In front was a scattered group of 
men and subordinate officers, some 
heavily bandaged, and most of them 
clad in just their trousers, their naked 
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arms and backsseamed and red with 
viscid splinter wounds. All of them 
were staring ahead, past the bare 
headed officers standing in the gang- 
way between the wrecked casemate 
and forward superstructure. The 
cruiser was surging along, the 
air now strangely calm, the firing 
having stopped. In a horrible under- 
tone there rang the sufferings of the 
wounded and dying—broken gasp: 
and moans, imprecations, prayers 
for help—for death, too. 

“The enemy? The enemy ?” 
gasped the captain, gaining his feet 
‘‘ Who ordered ‘ Cease firing’? ” 

* Knocked out . . . Only Number 
Four starboard left in action, 
replied a lowering-faced Victoman 
out of the group. “An’ it aint 
bearin’. Japs goin’ to blow us te 
hell.” 

“Bin asked to surrender. .. vs! 
boomed a sullen, savage voice. “ By 
heaven, no! ... Not to them—'" 

‘No surrender,” echoed the group 
vehemently, stubbornly. 

Captain Torrens staggered forward 
beside Lieutenant Rocke, the Mel- 
bourne’s surviving junior executive 
who had assumed command. Black 
and burning-eyed he was, his uniform 
singed and tattered. 

““Enemy’s squadron, eight battle- 
ships, coming up, sir,” he reported. 
‘* Katfuku with consorts ceased firing 
and standing away on them. I have 
refused to surrender to her.” 

‘“No surrender!” came Torrens 
hoarse reply. ‘* We sink with the 
ship.” 

Yet as the hapless commanding 
officer looked at Vice-Admiral Yone- 
hara’s squadron coming down on his 
port bow—eight huge warships bent 
inexorably on his annihilation—some- 
thing of the old stolidity came back 
to his face. Was it his ancestors 
singing their death threnody within 
him? Was it the glory of his 
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death that stayed his heart ? With 
a firm face he turned to meet his 
end on his battered and smouldering 
bridge, but lingered to glance at the 
Japanese line. 

In column ahead the battleships 
were sweeping down. Never again 
were these desperate eyes on board 
the stricken cruiser to see Melbourne’s 
splendid bay ?—or see the queenly 
namesake capital, its miles of piers, 
shipping, and stately buildings rising 
from the water’s edge to become 
rimmed around inland by the Anakies, 
You Yangs, Macedon, the Plenty 
and Dandenong Ranges. , 

Alongside the foot of the lower 
bridge ladder lay Commander Elhot, 
a haggard and ashen-faced “ first- 
aid’? needlessly adjusting some 
sticky bandages about him. 

‘Wants to speak to you, sir,”’ he 
said in a husky voice, and looking 
about as the horrid red decks were 
being blown sky-high about him the 
next instant. 

AMY os 5 AEE» 41.2 

The voice of the dying officer irre- 
sistibly detained his cousin, and he 
bent down to him. 

“How you hate me.. . those 
estates. . . . Uncle Jim, only when 
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you refused. . . him, left willed... 
them tome. Ileftyouthem... and 
damn you . . . youhate me... .” 

As the Last Judge’s, his jerky 
voice took Torrens’ ear. Aghast he 
stared at him. : 

“Look out, sir, look out,’”’ shouted 
some one, “ bridge wreckage’; and 
other voices gave the alarm. 

But with a thunderous crash the 
collapsing tangle of upper-bridge 
girderwork and plating toppled down 
from overhead, crushing the little 
group below into shapeless masses. 

Not Torrens was it to know the 
Great Surprise—witness the hostile 
battle-line sway past close abeam, 
each unit dipping the Sun Flag in 
salute. .Not his to hear Yonehara’s 
deep curt hail peal across the sun- 
silvered waters. He _ voiced that 
chivalrous admiration of heroism 
Japan herself can best bestow. 

‘““T salute you, free Australians. 

. A brave, hopeless fight. Eng- 
land will be proud of you, this 
day. . The Asoto to stand by 
you meantime. me 

On the west horizon, 
was just appearing. It 
furthest-flung scout of 
Jardine’s battle-fleet. 


a faint blur 
was. the 
Admiral] 
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CHAPTER IX. 

HE partners were busy “ moving 
in.” That is to say, they 
were comfortably leaning over 
the fence in front of the 

cottage smoking, and waiting until 
the furniture and domestic articles 
promised by Mrs. Gritty should 
inaterialize. 

‘“A very good start, Boler, old 
inan,’ said Mr. Mitch, staring ab- 
sently at a cat that walked slyly 
along the hedgerow on the other side 
of the lane. 

‘““Done very well up to now.” 
Boler spat lazily at a fly on the path. 

They both yawned. 

Presently, down the lane, they 
observed a curious structure ap- 
proaching them. It looked like noth- 
ing in the world. 

‘““W’y, what’s this ?”’ Mr. Mitch 
roused himself sufficiently to shade 
his eyes with a hand singularly 
capable of the office, and gaze at the 
oncoming object. 

“Tt’s a wheelbarrer with our fur- 
nicher on it ! And Bill Hull a-wheelin’ 
it. I used to know Bill very well 
wonder if ’e’ll know me. If ’e don’t 
nobody will.” 

Bill Hull staggered up and dropped 
the handles of the wheelbarrow with 
unnecessary carelessness. 


“Hot job,’ he said, genially. 
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“Wouldn’t ‘ave took it on fer a 
tanner if I’d knowed it—must ’ave 
bin up the pole!’ He passed a 
brown arm, strong and muscular as 
the hind leg of a cart-horse, wearily 
over his brow. “Sixpence ain't 
enough for wheelin’ this lot ’alf a 
mile, is it ?”’ 

“No, it ain't,” said Mitch, 
promptly. Bill Hull’s face bright- 
ened. But Mitch continued : ** You 
don’t ’appen to ’ave a fill o’ baccy, I 
spose. Mine’s comin’ on in the van 
with our furnicher.” 

Bill Hull looked depressed. But 
he pulled out a moleskin bag and 
gave it to Mitch. 

‘*°Elp yerself,” he said, resignedly. 
‘““ And then lend us a hand wi’ these. 
She’ll be round in a minit. And a 
Mrs. ’Opley is comin’ with ’er. You 
two'll wish you ’adn’t got familiar 
with ’em if yer don’t look out. Wos 
you the man wot seen pore Arthur 
‘Opley drownded ? ” 

‘* I was,’ answered Mitch. ‘“ The 
pore feller wos standin’ be the rail 
and the boat*give a sort of liddle 
"eave, and ’e wos gone.” 

“Did ’e holler much ?”’ enquired 
the odd-job man, sitting on the 
handle of the piled wheelbarrow. 

“IT ’spect so!” said Mitch, with 
perfect serenity. “I niver ’eard ‘im 
—I couldn’t tell you what ’e said if 
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you offered me a quid.” He grew 
bold. “’E was a very nice feller— 
we was sort o’ mates, me an’ ’im— 
they said we was somcthink like one 
another.”’ i | 

But Bill Hull laughed incredulously. 

“You be as much like Arthur 
’Opley as I be like th’ Prince o’ 
Wales. W’y, ’e was a fattish, neat- 
dressed feller wi’out a ’air onto ’is 
face. You ain’t much like ’e wos, 
mate. Yer voice might sort o’ re- 
semble ’is an’ yer eyes ain’t onlike ’is 
wos—but that’s all. No, mate; you 
don’t take after Arthur much—least- 
ways, not partickler much, yer don’t. 
I kin mind a thing ’e said about 
gittin’ drownded once—’e wos 
goin’,” Bill Hull glanced down 
the lane and was suddenly galvanized 
into a kind of activity.. “‘ ’Owever, 
let’s git these things into th’ ’ouse 
fust.”’ 


He threw himself at a big, ragged’ 


armchair, with a feigned appearance 
of vigour. “‘ Lend usa hand, mates!’’ 
They went out to him and then 
they saw that Mrs. Gritty and her 
friend Sarah Hopley was bearing 
down upon them. With them, a 
little to the rear, was the pretty girl 
whom the partners had seen waiting 
for Perry Riley some hours before. 
‘Bloomin’ ousewarmin’ !”’ groaned 
Mr. Mitch, peering through the basket- 


work of another semi-foundered 
chair. He bolted into the cottage 
with it. 


‘Stand by, Boler!’”’ he breathed. 
‘* Stand by to ’elp me when she ’ears 
me voice—and if she arsks anythink 
about ’ow pore ’Opley was drowned, 
lend a ’and when you sees me needin’ 
it. You ain’t nervous!” 

“More ain’t you—I don’t think,” 
commented Boler sarcastically—for 
Mitch was trembling from the crown 
of his hat to his heels. 

They went out together—Mitch 
behind and nervously aware that 
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Mrs. Gritty was smiling pleasantly 
upon him. 

Their landlady advanced and shook 
hands warmly with the hesitant 
Mitch, who stood holding a kettle | 
which he had _  absent-mindedly 
brought from the house—whither the | 
sweated Hull had just borne it. 

“’Ow’re you getting on ?” asked 
Mrs. Gritty. “‘ We was walkin’ out 
for a bit of a blow and we thought 
as ’ow we would Jook in ’ere at you 
two to see if we was wanted in the 
way of ’elp. This is Mrs. ’Opley, a _ 
friend of mine, and this is ’er niece, 
Kate.” 

Mrs. Hopley nodded briefly at the 
partners, conveying a curious im- 
pression that she would have pre- 
ferred biting them, and looked them 
over with what Mr. Mitch considered 
an ominous and sinister regard. The 
gitl smiled. She looked so fresh and 
trim and well-dressed that the pair 
of them felt somehow that they were 
getting on to a social plane other 
than that to which they had been 
accustomed. But the good-natured 
Mrs. Gritty was at hand to dispel all 
illusions. 

‘* Ain’t you the one ’oo said last 
night in the Westley Inn as ’er 
"usband ”’—Mrs. Gritty indicated her 
friend with her elbow—‘‘ was 
drownded ? ”’ 

“Yes,” said Mitch, huskily. ‘ Fell 
overboard in a bit of a storm an’ was 
gone afore any ’elp could be give. ’E 
was a mate o’ mine.” 

Mrs. Hopley displayed no emotion, - 
and practically no interest. 

* That’s what your uncle come to,”’ 
she said, acidly, to Kate. ‘Left a 
good ’ome for that ! Take warnin’ by 
it.” Suddenly she addressed Boler. 

“Did you know ’im ? ” 

Boler started. 

“No, I can’t say I did do—very 
nice man, though, by all accounts,” 
he answered. 
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““ Misbeguided,” said the wife of 
Hopley. ‘A misbeguided man. ... 
‘Owever, can’t be ’elped.”’ 

She asked no details—not even the 
name of his ship. It was obvious 
that she had no kindliness in her soul 
for him—and it was further evident 
that she considered the silverseekers 
a “cut or two” below her. The two 
thousand pound inheritance was in- 
flating her. But Mrs. Gritty was con- 
siderably the better off of the two, 
and, like many other middle-aged 
people, she wanted no better com- 
pany than the class of folk she had 
been reared among before she ac- 
quired a small income, and her sweet 
friend Sarah was of the same opinion 
as Mrs. Gritty—Mabel, of all names ! 

“He was always good to me,” said 
Kate, quietly, flushing a little. “° Was 
he happy—I mean, he wasn’t in 
trouble, or—or—hungry—or without 
any money, when it happened? I 
wouldn’t like to think he ever went 
hungry !”’ 

Mitchy’s eyes brightened a little, 
and his mouth quivered for a second. 
He was touched and pleased to know 
there was one woman, at least, who 
cherished the thought of his welfare, 
and he was eager to reassure her. 
But Mrs. Hopley was before him. 

‘* He never went ’ungry at ’ome— 
if °e done so anyw'ere else it was no 
more than what ’e deserved ’’—her 
voice rose to the shrill, tense note of 
the shrew—‘‘ no more—it was less 
than ’e deserved—’e ought to ’ave 
gone “ungry a 

‘The man’s dead!” said Boler 
Mitey, suddenly. ‘ You don’t want 
to talk like that about a pore dead 
man.” Something in his voice 
quenched Mrs. Hopley, and the others 
looked gratefully at him. But then 
he remembcred how things really 
were, and so, for once in his life, 
looked, not a little foolish. Mitch 
lapsed into a fearsome, twittering 
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state of mingled dread of discovery 
anger against Mrs. Hopley, tenderness 
for Kate, and apprehension as to the 
amiable Mrs. Gritty. Boler was 4s 
near self-consciousness as it was pvs- 
sible for him to be, and the veil of 
awkwardness which had descended 
upon them all was only broken bv 
the approach of Bill Hull as he 
descended afresh upon the barrow— 
muttering something about “a 
tanner” and “‘a hot day, and * dry 
work.” 

Mrs. Gritty, glad to create a diver- 
sion, turned to him. 

“Qh, shut up!” said she, politely. 
‘“Anybody’d think a little bit of 
work would break your ‘art to ‘ear 
you quirkin’ an’ gruntin’ about it. 
What d’you want to offer to do it for 
if you didn’t want to doit cheerful : ~ 
He shut up, and the comfortable lady 
beamed once more upon Mitch. 

‘*Look ’ere,” she said, ‘“* when 
you're more settled down, you come 
an’ ’ave a bit o’ supper one night at 
my ’ouse, an’ we'll talk things over 
then.” 

The partners lost no time in ac- 
cepting, and their visitors moved on. 
They were out of sight before another 
caller came along—Mr. Hinxman, the 
Ringford policeman, this time—a 
long, lathy, melancholy man with a 
discouraged-looking red beard. 

He stood in the road and stared 
fixedly at Mitch. But that gentle- 
man was not abashed. 

‘* Mornin’,” he said, with a fnendly 
nod. 

Mr. Hinxman returned the nod 
without cordiality. ~ 

‘““ Movin’ in?” he asked. 

“Only tempry—Mrs. Gritty, a 
friend of our’n lent us these ‘cre 
sticks ontil our own arrove,”’ volun- 
tcered Boler. 

But Mr. Hinxman seemed to be vt 
a suspicious and unfriendly nature. 

*?Aven’t I seen you afore ?”’ he 
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asked. “At Salisbury—up on the 
race plain?” 

“Me ?”’ said Mitch, readily. ‘“‘ Oh, 
yes, you ’ave. I drove me coach and 
four-in-’and up there. You seen me 
puttin’? a thousand pound on the 
winner. I look lke a man ’oo’s got 
the money to go about to races, I do. 
No—you aint iver seen me at no 
race-meetin’ nor at no Sal’sb’ry, 
neither. Niver bin there and dunno 
as I partikler 
wants to. Don’t 
"appen to know 
of a fob in this . 
place as’ud suit 
me, I s’pose ?” 
This last purely 
from a desire to 
keep up appear- 
ances. , 

The _ police-— 
man—he_ was 
new to Mitch— 
pondered, what 
time the ag- 
grieved Bill 
Hull briefly 
bid them “so 
long,” and de- 
parted with his 
barrow. Bill 
once out of 
hearing, Hinx- 
man came_ to 
the point. 

“No,” he said, 
“T don’t know 
of a jobof work. 
But I doknowof 
another job fer you, and that is not 
to go a-shovin’ of yerself at Mrs. 
Gritty while you’re ’ere. She ain’t 
for you—see ? And if ye do, well, I 
shall ’ave to see about you. Mebbe, 
you didn’t see me in court at Salis- 
bury, but I seen you when you come 
up afore the bench and was shot off 
out of the town the way you was. I 
dunno what you're a-doin’ ’ere—for 
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all I knows you might be a couple of — 
burglars—but you keep outer my 
way and outer Mrs. G.’s, and don’t 
break no law; and keep sober, and 
I shan’t interfere with you, and 
what’s more, I shan’t make the noos 
public of ’ow you wos shot out of 
Salisbury. Good mornin’ to ye!” 
The astonished partners stared at 
his narrow back as he strolled off in 
the wake of Bill Hull, and Boler 
shook his head. 
A bard 
start!” he said. 
‘A bloomin’ 
bad start—sort 
of got the law 
agin us fust 


go off. ’Ow- 
ever ” He 
shrugged . his 
shoulders. 


** Well,’ com- 
mented Mitch, 
“°tain’t much 
good _ thinkin’ 
about it. Let’s 
go in and see 
if she ’ad the 
foresight to put 
a liddle bit 0’ 
somethin’ cold 
and a bottle o’ 
beer in with the 
furnicher.”’ 

They went in 
and were pained 
to discover that 
she had not. So 
they sauntered 
down to the village, purchased pro- 
visions, and lunched, preparatory to 
beginning in deadly earnest. 


CHAPTER X. 

A serene and drowsy peace was 
upon the stable yard of the Westley 
Inn when early in the afternoon Henry 
Mitch came slowly questing round the 
corner to embark upon his part in 
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the unearthing of the silver. He 
lounged across to the stable door and 
leaning against it, looked into the 
dark, pungent interior. A terrier, 
chained in an empty stall, opened one 
eye at him, and, presumably recog- 
nising a kindred spirit, lazily wagged 
all the tail he possessed. Two drows- 
ing horses flicked their tails to dis- 
courage the flies. Mitch yawned, and 
went across to the harness-room. 
Here he found company. Stretched 
full length upon a battered cornbin 
his head pillowed upon an old nose- 
bag stuffed with chaff, he saw an 
ostlerish man, smoking and reading 
the Jockey. 

**Ullo, mate!’ said Mitch. “ ’Ow 
goes it?”’ He entered and took a 
seat upon an upturned stable bucket. 

*Dry—bloomin’ dry,” hinted the 
ostler, desisting for a moment from 
his efforts to get by heart the form 
of some fifteen racehorses which had 
at one period or another accounted for 
odd shillings of his. 

** Well, ’ave a drink. 
with one meself.” 

Mitch rose. “Tl toss you for a 
pot o’ beer,’ he said. He spun a 
penny and the ostler cried “ Tails.”’ 

* Tails itis !’’ said Mitch, and went 
off to the bar, purchased the refresh- 
ment, and carefully bore it back to 
the harness-room. 

‘*?Fre’s luck !”’ said the ostler, and 
deleted half the “ pot” without tak- 
ing breath. 

**Same to you!” responded Mitch 
and emptied the vessel. Then he re- 
seated himself. 

“°Ow’s things ? 
lately ?”’ he asked. 

“Not a measly winner. Wot d'you 
think of ’Edgehog th’ Second for the 
big race to-day ? ”’ 

Mitch looked surprised and sorry. 

"Im? You don't mean to say 
you've backed ‘im!’ said the ad- 
venturer. 


I could do 


Got any winners 
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““Two bob each way!” said the 
ostler—one Jim Porter—with the air 
of a man expecting bad news. Nor 
was he disappointed. 

Mitch shook his head. It may be 
said here that Henry was fairly well 
up in newspaper horseracing. 

“Wot! Is ’e a stiff ’un?” de- 
manded Porter. ‘Don’t tell me ’e’s 
a stiff ’un.” 

But Mitch was inexorable. He had 
a reputation to create and he in- 
tended to create it at once. He 
knew that no man is more respected 
and worshipped by the inhabitants 
of a stableyard than the man ‘who is 
an authority on racing—or can per- 
suade people that he is. Therefore— 

“Good enough ’orse,” he said, 
“but the wrong stable—’e ain’t 
meant to win yet!” 

Jim dashed down his pipe. 

‘“Done in, again. There y’are! 
Just what I expected! Niver again 
will I back a ’orse trained by Blat- 
kins’s crowd,” he said, with the 
pathetic, unquestiomng belief in Mitch 
that most small bettors have in the 
first man that comes along and says, 
on no authority whatever, that such 
and such a horse will win or will lose. 
‘**’Ave you backed anythin’ ? ” 

“Two bob each way Counterpane,”’ 
said. Mitch, unhesitatingly, naming 
the horse which he thought most 
likely to win. Jim looked at him 
enviously. 

“Good ’orse,” he said, shortly. 
‘Did yer know anything about 
im?” 

Here was Henry’s opportunity to 
consolidate himself with Mr. Porter 
for good and all. 

‘‘°R’s meant to win. Gotanephew 
vo’ mine in a racin’ stable—sends me 
a tip now an’ then.” 


‘Wot stable ?”’ asked Porter re-_ 


spectfully. 
Mitch shook his head cunningly. 
‘** Niver you mind,” said he. “If 
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they knowed the boy sent out infor- 
mation ’e’d get sacked. You knows 
’ow things git round. Don’t you say 
nothin’ about it. Jl let yer know 
when I gits somethin’ good’ from 
im.” 

““ Thankee, mate,” said Mr. Porter, 
childishly pleased, and very grateful. 
*?Ave another drink.” 

Mitch did. 

Presently he found himself lending 
Porter a hand with a set of flashy 
brown harness which was sacred to 
the landlord’s “‘stepper.” He was 
delicately leading up to an enquiry 
as to whether the ostler had ever 
heard of a man named Buckroyd, 
when the door of the harness-room 
was darkened by Perry Riley, seeking 
a riding whip he had left in care of 
Jim. : 

He seemed surprised to see Mitch, 
but that individual’s warning wink 
reminded him to forget that such a 
person as Hopley had ever existed. 

“Got a job, then?” he said, 
friendlily. 

‘Qh, jest lendin’ a hand,” replied 
Mitch. Perry took his whip and went 
away. 

“Smartish chap,” said the ostler. 
““Name o’ Perry Riley. Keeps a 
couple o”’ ’osses ere. Very ’ard to 
please. After Sarah ’Opley’s niece. 
He'll git ’er, too, Pll lay. ’E don’t 
care about Sarah’s temper.” 

Here the hard-faced landlord, Mr. 
Walter Jackson, looked in, demand- 
ing that his horse should be “shut 
He took no notice of Mitch 
beyond a blunt enjoinder to Porter 
to see that nobody stole any harness. 

“Run the trap out, mate—’e’s in 
a ’urry—always is!” said Porter, 
agerievedly. 

Henry pulled a smart, racy-looking 
trap out of the coachhouse, put the 
horse in and ushered the turn-out 
through the big gate of the stable 
yard. No sooner was Jackson out of 
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sight than they were sprawling com- 
fortably in the harness-room. 

Mitch was pleased with himself, 
for he had got a footing on the pre- 
mises. Thereafter he would one 
of those unpaid odd-job hangers-on 
whose presence about an inn is 
tolerated and made practical use of, 
who seem to live on nothing—but 
somehow always have enough to eat, 
and half enough to drink, with an 
occasional shilling to risk upon a horse. 

But there was no cellar work that 
day, and Mitch found no opportunity 
of conducting his investigations any 
further than the ‘bar of the Westley 
Inn. However, these were early days, 
and at six o'clock he pulled out for 
the cottage in the lane quite satisfied 
with his progress. 

He found Boler gloomily frying 
bacon. 

“That. smells good—oncommon 
good. Got any eggs t’ go with it?” 
demanded Henry as he stepped in. 

“Eggs! No. How should I ’ave 
any eggs?” Boler put it to his 
partner with the air of a reasonable 
man asking reasonable things. 

“Oh! I dunno. I thought—’ere, 
‘old back the bacon a minnit and I'll 
see about ’em,”’ said Mitch, and 
vanished in the direction of the barn 
which had sheltered them the night 
before. 

Anon he returned with half-a-dozen 
new-laid eggs. 

‘* Qld George Collins wouldn’t mind 
if °e knowed I needed ’em. I used 
to be uncommon friendly with ’im in 
the old days. Besides, a egg or two 
goes very well with a bit o’ bacon.” 

They mealed comfortably and went 
outside to sit on the fence and smoke. 

‘*’?Ow did you get on up at West- 
lynn? Get a job all mght?” en- 
quired Mitch, as he blew a more or 
less fragrant cloud. 

Boler extracted his pipe from his 
mouth with deliberation. “I done 
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well,” he said, weitghtily. ‘‘ Very 
well indeed, I done. Listen. I went 
up there an’ asked for th’ kennel- 
man. ’E’s a pretty tough member, 
too, judgin’ by th’ look of ’im. I 
told. him ’ow the boss ’ad said I’d 
better be handy an’ ’e said ’e’d ’ad 
instructions about me an’ put me on 
a-groomin’ some of them thunderin’ 


dogs. 


me for a minit, an’ then Mister Slake— 
I ’appened to be cleanin’ ’im at the 
time-—sort of seemed to remember 
me and seemed inclined to come for 
me. An’so’edid. But there was a 
whip there—not half a whip, neither, 
a great ’eavy thing—an’ I jest about 
laid into Mister bloomin’ Slake ontil 
’e decided to give it a rest. Not 
afore me arm ached, though, an’ I 
was a-beginnin’ to git nervous. Well, 
Crail, ’e stood there and watched. I 
ruther fancied ’e was goin’ to be a bit 
awkward about my hittin’ ‘is dog, 
, but ’e’s a sensible man if ’e is hard, 
an’ ’e seen th’ dog meant business. 
’Owever, ’e ses, ‘ When you’ve had a 
square meal or two, you'll be handy 
ina kennel. You can go and ask the 
cook for some grub!’ ’e ses, *‘ when 
you've finished the dogs.’ 

An’ so I did, Mitchy, and a very 
tidy sort 0’ a woman she was. Steak 
puddin’ hot, an’ beer, old man—a 
very good dinner. I got ’old of a 
job lot of information one way an’ 
t’other in talkin’ in the servants’ ’all, 
but th’ funniest thing of the lot is 
nobody up there iver seems to ’ave 
’eard of this William Buckroyd, who 
buried the silver bars. I asked the 
cook sort of casual, but ‘ Buckroyd ! 
Buckroyd !’ ses she, ‘niver ’eard of 
the man.’ No more ’ad any of ’em. 

‘There ain’t no sich name livin’ 
in the villidge,’ ses a old bloke I found 
weedin’ the coach-road. ‘ Leastwise, 
not for the last sixty-five year, which 


"E took me on without a 
question at a pound a week. Well, 
Crail come out presently an’ watched - 
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is as fur back as [kin mind. Oniless, 


man—lI s’pose this Buckroyd you . 


means didn’t ’ave no wart on ‘is 
chin ?’ 
‘* * Not as I know of,’ I'ses, 


tion like that who was named Buck- 
Toyd ?’ 

‘* © No,’ ses th’ old fool, ‘* ‘ "is name 
was Smith, I mind !’ 

‘So I left ’im to git on with his 
weedin’. ’Ave you tracked this Buck- 
royd at all, Mitchy ?” 

Mitch shook his head. 

‘Not a word of ’im—yet. But 
there’s plenty of time. I kin see 
meself lookin’ round the Westley Inn 
cellar afore long. I got the run o’ the 
stables, already.” 

Boler knocked the ashes out of his 


pipe, and thoughtfully reloaded it. 


We'll wait till it’s dark an’ then 
we'll find out. where the. cepper is— 
and if ’e ain’t anywhere handy, near 
the chapel, we’ll have a quiet look 
round there,” he said. 

Mitch agreed, and they sat on the 
fence in the twilight resting from their 
day’s labours. 

CHAPTER XI. 

Late that night, when only one 
lone cat walked among the shadows 
of the Ringford High Street, the 
moon, sliding about behind the gauzy 
black clouds, observed two figures 
approaching the Wesleyan chapel, via 
the back way. The silverseekers were 
what they termed “on the job.” 

‘‘ Easy,” breathed Boler, as he in- 
sinuated himself through a gap in the 
thorn hedge. ‘‘ There’s nothin’ to be 
got by hurryin’.” 

“Easy it is, my—’ow/” Mitch, 
following his partner, squealed loudly 
as he drew his hand along a thorn. 

They stood under the back wail of 
the building—it looked like a big, 
brick barn—and began to wonder 


“Wey? | 
Did you know a man with a decorz | 
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what good they could do now they 
were there. 

**Let’s walk round it!” suggested 
Henry, hopefully. They didso. Now 
this chapel, like most other chapels, 
had no grounds at all. It was 
bounded on each side by a sort of 
ditch, on the front by the entrance 
gate, and on the back by a thorn 
hedge, as has been shown. All they 
got from their tour round the building 
was the certain knowledge that it was 
of an oblong shape. 

On the way 
round _ Boler 
tried the door, 
but it was 
locked. 

** Well, what 
do we do 
now ?” asked 
Mitch, licking 
his hand, 
which he 
imagined was © 
bleeding. 

** Better see 
if we can’t 
look in the 
vestry  win- 
dow,Is’ pose,” 
said _ Boler. 
“Come on, 
Pll give you 
a bunk up.” 

Mitch per- 
mitted him- 
self to be 
bunked up and peered into the black 
interior of a room at the back of the 
chapel. Naturally enough he saw 
nothing. 

‘* Let me down,” he said, “‘ forit’s as 
black as the back of me hand. What’s 
the good of this ? ” 
| Boler let him down and they cau- 
tiously moved off to the gate. 

As they came to the dark porch 
Mitch, to his utter amazement, heard 
Boler say, ‘‘ Yes, my friend, I’m glad 


“IS NAME WAS SMITH, 1 MIND!'” 
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to be able to say truthful to meself, 
At last you ’ave found a chapel 
after yer own ’art. A place where 
you, a pore, miserable sinner, can 
find ’appiness and liberty and peace- 
fulness. Oh, ’Enry, ’ow I shall go 
there on Sunday nights reg’lar—an’ 
oh, ’ow ’appy I shall feel!” 

Mitch did not hesitate, but re- 
turned Boler’s lead as though they 
were playing nap. He spoke from the 
shadow without a quaver. 

‘* Ah, you are a good man at ’art— 

: you ain’t like 
me — ’opeless 
and ’omeless 
and ferlorned. 
When I seen 
you fust I 
said to meself, 
likewise, ‘’E’s 
a man with 
a good ‘art 
—a ‘ighly on- 
nerable man 
—an’ strict 
chapel.’”’ 

A man 
stepped out 
of the porch 
facing them. 

‘“What ye 
doin’ here, 
my friends, 
at this time 
of night ?” 

He spoke 
with the voice 
of that type of total abstainer whose 
hobby is forcing total abstinence upon | 
allandsundry of hisfellow-men. One, 
hearing the voice, was irresistibly 1m- 
pelled to think of the men whom the 
comic artists depict with frayed black 
gloves, too-short trousers which reveal 
white socks, big, baggy umbrellas, and 
a handkerchief hanging from tail 
pockets. 

Mitch was very silent, for the voice 
was the voice of one Winchester 
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Chalk, a man whom he had known 
well in the old days. 

But Boler was capable of answering 
for the two. 

** Brother,” he said, ‘“‘ we was re- 
gardin’ with feelings of love an’ ad- 
miration this ’ere lovely chapel. Me 
name is Mitey an’ I ’ope to become a 
subscriber to yer chapel—in the full- 
ness of time. I ’ave but jest arrived 
in this pleasant town of your’n to 
take up me duties in kinnection with 
Mr. Crail the millionaire’s dogs, an’ I 
was proud to take an early chance of 
"aving a look round this ’ere nice 
chapel.” : 

Mr. Chalk seemed but ill-satisfied. 
He peered at them both, but it was 
too dark to see anything particularly 
attractive, or, for that matter, re- 
pellent, about them, and so he con- 
tented himself with saying sepul- 
chrally : | 

“The shades of night draw on, 
brother—it’s gettin’ very late. Still, 
you'll be very welcome at a short 
meeting ‘ere to-morrow night at 
eight.” 

**Lumme!’’ whispered Mitch to 
himself. “’E talks like a hymn- 
book. Winch Chalk of all folk! 
S’pose ’e’s been converted since I’ve 
been away.” 

‘* True, true !’’ said Boler, thought- 
fully. ‘‘ Depend on me, brother—I 
shall be there—an’ per’aps we can 
‘ave a little talk in th’ vestry after th’ 
meetin’, Good-night !” 

‘‘ Good-night, brother !”’ Mr. Chalk 
resumed the homeward way from 
which the sound of the silverseekers’ 
prowling had deflected him, and the 
partners struck out for their cottage. 

Boler was depressed and inclined 
to be quiet. 

‘“To-morrer night at eight,’ he 
muttered, as they went indoors. 

“Cheer up, old man. It’s only till 
we gits our hooks on the silver.” 
Mitch slapped his comrade on the 
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shoulder and proceeded to fill his 
pipe, whistling gaily. 

Mrs. Gritty had neglected to include 
beds in her loan of furniture,’ and s: 
they slept on the floor—pending 


the arrival of their own visionary | 


couches. 


The early dawn brought sorrow and 
despair upon Henry Mitch. He had 


cooked the breakfast and gaily seer — 
his gloomy partner off to his days — 


work, and he was sitting on the fence 
peacefully enjoying a quiet pipe. 
when Mr. Chalk strolled up. 

‘* Good mornin’,”’ said Winchester. 

‘* Good mornin’, mate.’’ Mitch felt 
cordial to all the world, that morning. 

‘“You never paid me that hali- 
soverin’ I lent you in Andover market 
when you bought the goat,” said Mr. 
Chalk, in a conversational tone. 

‘* Yes, I did,” said Mitch, stiffening. 
‘“‘T paid you the same day in ‘The 
Hog in the Pound’ at Stokeboum, 
on the way home.” 

Winchester grinned. 

‘* Ah, then you are Arthur ’Opley !” 
he said, in a different tone. “I had 
my doubts last night when you 
spoke.” 

Then Mitch saw what he had done— 
and, balancing on the fence he stared 
sourly at his old friend. 

‘What sort of a trick d’you call 
that ?”? he demanded with angry 
contempt. ‘“‘Comin’ up ’ere findin 
out about people. Damme, I’m sul 
prised at you, Winchester—you'sr 
altered for the wuss, you ’ave. Bein 
religious is all very well, but shorely. 
shorely—sich spyin’ and inquisitive 
ways ain’t religious.” 

But Winchester grew grave—ti 
had been a -boon companion 
Mitch’s in the old days—and ad- 
vanced to his comrade of old with 
extended hands. 

‘**Owisit with your soul, Arthur?” 
he enquired. 
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Mitch gasped feebly, at him, and 
allowed his hand to be shaken. 

‘Oh, all right, I s’pose. I haves 
pains in the head inf the mornin’ 
sometimes,” with studied flippancy. 

“Hush, hush!” implored Win- 
chester. “How comes it, my poor 
friend, that I find you livin’ here 
instead of at home with your wife ? 
Come with me—let me be peace- 
maker. I will lead you to her by the 
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said, with the irritating unct:.::sness 
of a certain type of “saved *’ person. 
“Let me plead with you fust. Why 
is all this, Arthur ?”’ 

Mitch spat in the road. 

“As if you didn’t know,” he said 
disgustedly. He suddenly became 
earnest. | 

‘“ My wife give me a bad time—you 
know better than anybody in the. 
world how bad a time, seeing we was 
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“*HoO! THEN PLL PLUG YOU IN THE EYE Ftust !" 


"and, sayin’ unto her, ‘1 will restore 
"im what has strayed afar!’ ” 

“Ho! Then I’ll plug you in the 
eye fust!’’ exclaimed the goaded 
Mitch, clambering down from the 
fence and advancing threateningly. 

They faced each other. But 
Winchester raised his hand—he knew 
that Henry was no match for him 
physically. 

“Let there be no violence,” he 


mates in them days. So I ups and 


outs. Bimeby I comes back unbe- 


known to anybody but me best friend 
aswas! What doeshe do? ’E tries 
to ’and me over to ’er with a short 
prayer. Call that friendly?” 

» “I ain’t such a bad friend as you 
might think, Arthur,’ said Win- 
chester, an expression that belonged 
wholly to the unregenerate period 
flitting over hisface. “‘She’s ’ad two 
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thousand pound left her.” He smiled 
benevolently. 

“Oh, tell us news!” said Mitch, 
politely. For a moment Mr. Chalk 
seemed at a loss, and in that moment 
an inspiration came to the silver- 
seeker. : 

“Religious!” he said, with what 
he fancied was a bitter sneer. “ Re- 
. ligious ! Ho! yes—I don’t think. Call 
it religious to drive a man to drink 
and ‘despair and slinkin’, desertin’ 
evil-livin’ ? For that’s what it'll 
come to, Winchester, if you betrays 
me back to her. I shall drink meself 
to death outer that two thousand 
pound. And if it’s gone afore I’m 
dead, I'll sling me hook again—see ? 
All through religion—your religion. 
If you was a real religious man—like 
my part—my friend, Boler Mitey— 
you'd say, ‘ Arthur, mate, you’re in 
the wrogg, your feet is set in the 
wrong path. But you ’ave a friend 
in me as was your friend. I will not 
betray you back into the ’ands of 
your missis, but I will give you wise 
counsils and—and—advice and that— 
until you, seein’ the error of your 
present ’abits of life, repents and goes 
unto ’er, sayin’, ‘Forgimme, I’m 
back,’ and begs ’er pardon and that. 
That is what you would do and then 
you'd ’ave more right to talk about 
religion as though it was as valuable 
as money.” 

Mitch grew eloquent as his theme 
carried him away. “ That’s it!” he 
cried, waving his arms. ‘‘ That’s the 
way to prove your religion. Convert 
me and let me go to ’er of me own 
free will, ’aving repented. Why, any- 
body, a thief or a drunkard or a 
policeman or a fool or a baby could 
sneak round to my wife and tell her. 
There wouldn’t be nothin’ fine or 
religious or noble in that, would 
there ? But—keep it dark and con- 
vert me into seein’gthe error of me 
ways—that would be a victory over 
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the world ”’—(he quoted shameless]: 
from windy sermons he had _ heard 
shouted at village crossroads)—“ ove: 
the world, the flesh, and the devil! — 

He ended with something of a shou‘ 
himself and waited, eyeing the friend 
of his youth with considerable trepi- 
dation. 

But he had saved himsclf. _— Int 
the eye of Winchester Chalk flickere< 
suddenly the light of the lust ¢: 
saving other people’s souls and h- 
gazed burningly at the panting Mitch. 
He was a working man—as a matter 
of fact, the Ringford professional rat- 
catcher—and he was already overdue 
atafarm. He placed his horny hand 
on Mitch’s shoulder, a fanatic lighi 
glowing in his eye. 

‘My poor friend, you ’ave showec 
me my dooty. I won’t say anything 
toasoul. But I willsave you!” 

“Do so!” grinned Mitch, and 
moved off to his investigations at the 
Westley Inn. 

“So long, Winchester!’ he called 
over his shoulder. “ And mind me 
name is Henry Mitch! ” 

‘“*T shall start to-night,’ answered 
the rat-catcher, and, replacing in his 
pocket an escaping ferret that was 
crawling down his leg, he resumed hi 
way. | 

Once Mitch stopped and turned a- 
though to call his intended saviour 
back. He opened his mouth but. 
for some reason, thought better of it. 

“°F might ’ave lent me a quid 1 
I'd ’ave asked ’im for it,’’ he mur- 
mured. ‘ ’Owever, it don’t matter. 
He moved on again and his fac: 
brightened. “PIl ask ‘im to-night.” 


CHAPTER XII. 

Mitch, on prowling round the corne: 
of the stable yard that morning, found 
himself in greater demand than on 
the previous afternoon. There wer 
several vehicles standing there, and 
Jim Porter, the ostler, hissin; 
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violently, was feverishly harnessing 
the landlord’s stepper. 

“That you, mate >?” he said from 
somewhere underneath the abdomen 
of the animal, where he was arranging 
buckles. 

Mitch briefly intimated that he had 
indeed arrived. 

** Then ’op acrost the yard an’ git 
Mr. Riley’s mare out and shut ’er in,” 
was the ostler’s request. Mitch did 
as he was bid, collected a tip from 
Perry as he came out and drove away, 
and then, at leisure. for a moment, 
asked the reason of the unaccus- 
tomed pressure of business in the 
stable-yard. 

““Hoss show at Andover,” ex- 
plained Porter. ‘And o’ course, the 
boss must go. Can’t never be ’ere 
when ’e might be wanted. The 
brewer’ll be ’ere to-day and there’ll 
be plenty to do. ’Owever, it don’t 
much matter now you’re turned up 
again.: You can lend a ’and instead. 
Got any winners to-day ? ” 

Mitch, with a certain amount of 
dignity, proceeded to say that he had 
not yet seen the paper, but that if 
Porter would permit him to have’ a 
glimpse of it he had no doubt that 
he could spot a couple of winners. 
He delicately hinted also that he was 
thirsty. 

“All right, mate. Let’s see’ the 
boss off the premises fust and then 
we'll ’ave a bit of lunch and look over 
the racin’ in the ’arness-room. ’Ere 
they be.” 

Mr. Jackson, the landlord, accom- 
panied by a friend who, Mitch learned 
later, had run down on a visit from 
town, appeared, wiping their mouths 
with the backs of their hands. They 
were riotously dressed in savage 
checks, and though their features 
were very dissimilar yet they con- 
veyed a very Curious impression that 
they resembled each other in an 
extraordinary degree. Hard-eyed, 
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tight-lipped, and heavily jowled they 
were—Mitch thought somehow of 
Canary Wing, as he ran a calculating 
eye over them—and they looked like 
prizefighters or unsafe bookmakers 
of prosperous criminals of the middle 
grade. 

They stood by the horse, lighting 
cigars. The landtord’s friend, Mitch 
noticed, seemed not _ particularly 
anxious to go to the horse show at all. 

“Say what you like, Jackson, I 
call it wastin’ time,” he said. 

“Ho! do you? Well, you leave 
it tome. You don’t think I’m goin’ 
to spend every minute of the day 
crawlin’ round blasted cellars, do 
you ?”’ The listening Mitch, passing 
an oiled brush round the horse’s hoofs . 
for the last time, pricked up his ears. 

‘“ Because you think wrong, old 
pal,” continued Mr. Jackson. ‘‘ Come 
on—hop up and you can have two 


quids to one that we overtake young 


Riley before Salisbury, if you want 
to bet.” 

They climbed in, rewarded Mitch’s 
—and the ostler’s—efforts to turn 
them out well by almost driving over 
them, and spun off in style. 

Mitch stared after them, his heart 
fluttering in a manner foreign to that 
organ as a general thing. 

“© Crawlin’ round blasted cellars,’ 
is it ?”’ said Mitch to himself. “* What 
for? Playin’ marbles, no doubt, or 
else a-settin’? mousetraps—?’raps / 
Lumme! It’s ’ere—it’s buried ’ere! 
But ’ow did ’e know about it ? ” 

Henry shook his head gravely and 
suffered Porter to take him into the 
tap-room for refreshment and the 
‘spotting’? of winners. Porter was 
grieved to find that Mitch’s interest in 
horse-racing seemed to have waned 
during the night, for the uncle of the 


racing apprentice was curiously 
absent-minded  until;;.the ostler 
told him point-blank that he 


hadn’t stood him apint of beer 
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so that he, Jim Porter, could sit 
by his side and listen to him, 
***Enery Mitch, or whatever ’is name 
was,” muttering to himself. So 
Mitch pulled himself together and 
strongly recommended the ostler to 
put a bit on Thin-Skinned in the first 
race. 

“Why, the ’orse’ll win at about ten 
to one on!” grumbled Porter, with an 
air of having been swindled. 

“Well, damme, that’s better than 
bein’ on a sixty-six to one loser, ain’t 
it?’’ shouted Mitch, annoyed. 
‘* Strike me, I never seen such a lot as 
these country joskins,”’ he said, appa- 
rently to the beer engine. “ They 
thinks as you keeps forty-to-one 
winners in yer holler teeth and hooks 
"em out with a hair-pin whenever you 
wants ’em. [ll tell you when there’s 
something worth backin’, but ’’—he 
ran his eye down the races for the day 
in professional style—‘ but there’s 
nothin’ any good on to-day. But 
don’t you be down-’arted, my lad,” 
he went on kindly. “Tl put you on 
to a ’orse or two later, one what'll 
surprise you.” (It may be mentioned 
here that, during the summer he did 
so—and the majority of the horses 
‘“ surprised ’’ Porter to the extent of 
an appalling amount of shillings—out 
of pocket.) 

‘** Oh, well, mate, that’s all I asks,”’ 
said Jim, satisfied. “I'll let it alone 
for to-day.” 

They then went out to the stables 
and exercised themselves with a little 
work. Inasuspiciously short time it 
occurred to Mitch that it would not 
be a bad idea to stroll up to “* West- 
lynn’ on the chance of seeing Boler 
and hearing what that perspicacious 
individual had to say as regards the 
possible clue dropped by Jackson. 

“What time do you reckon the 
brewer’s van’ll be ’ere, Jim?” he 
enquired. 

“Oh, *s’afternoon, some time.” _ 


stable fork with which he had beer 
engaged, and remarking that he ha* 
some business to see to, but would b- 
back before long, started for the yaré 
gates. | 

Porter looked after him and sighed. 

“°F ain’t a bad sort of feller, bu: 
it wouldn’t ’ave ’urt *im to “av | 

-finished muckin’ out the stables,’* hr — 
said to himself. ; 

But Mitch was whistling his way 
briskly up the High Street. And :: 
was not till he turned the corner and 
ran into Mrs. Gritty that he repented 
his haste. 

The lady was unfeignedly glad t« 
see him. 

“Ello! shesaid. ‘’Ow-ever are 
you ? You’re a-lookin’ busy ’’—she 
glanced at his hopeless clothes. 

‘Pretty well—pretty well,’ said 
Mitch, nervously. 

Now Mrs. Gritty had taken a sub- 
stantial fancy to the little man, and | 
she had every intention of asking him 
—and Boler, for her fnend Sarah 
Hopley—to supper one night. But 
she was quite shrewd enough to sce 
that if she waited until they purchased 
even averagely decent clothes she 
would wait some little time—and this 
was not her intention. 

‘* Furnicher come ?-” she asked. 

‘Well, no—not exactly come,” 
admitted Mitchy, haltingly, “ comin’ 
along—comin’ along.” 

“You must find it awkward not 
avin’ your best clothes and that ’ere,” i 
she said delicately. | 

Mitch coughed. “ Yes,”’ he said, 
‘““we do rather.” He had not been 
aware of the fact until then, but it 
seemed wise to agree. 

“Yow ll probably ’ave to buy new 
clothes,’ she went on, leading up to 
her intention of proffering a loan. 
(It has been said that she had a com- 
fortable income for a woman of het 
tastes.) 


Mitch promptly put down | 
| 


ty 
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Then, for the second time that day, 
Mitchy was inspired. 

“* Look ’ere, Mrs. Gritty, I’ll tell you 
the truth,” he said, hurriedly. ‘‘ The 
fact is, me and my friend, Mr. Mitey, 
’ad a bit of a loss afore we come ’ere. 
That was why we come—’ad to live 
somewhere—somehow. I won’t tell 
you no more about this loss of our’n 
jest now, but—well,—we ain’t got a 
quid in the wide world between us. 
And if our furnicher don’t ever turn 
up, why, it’ll be becos somebody’s 
took it in the place where we ’ad our 
loss. A privite, business loss it was, 
and now you know as much about it 
as I do.” 

Mrs. Gritty tried to look sorry, but 
the pleased expression that covered 
her large face gave Mitch a very com- 
plete knowledge of how things stood. 
He waited with some trepidation for 
her answer. Speedily enough he knew 
the worst. 

** Look ’ere,’’ said Mrs. Gritty, 
cordially, ‘I was beginnin’ to think 
somethin’ of the sort meself. You'll 
"ave to borrow a pound or two off 
me—it’s all right, I can afford it. 
Ive took a fancy to you. There’s 
somethin’ neat about you—I don’t 
mean your clo’es—your figure and 
that. You ’ave five pounds off me 
and lend your mate some and buy 
yourselves new rig-outs and that, and 
you'll be a smartish pair if you gets 
shaved and walk uprighter and get 
into the way of cleanin’ your nails 
and shinin’ your boots and brushin’ 
your teeth and a few little minor 
‘abits like them. Then you'll 
want a quiet sort of job—we’ll 
see about that bimeby—and then 
if you goes on steady and every- 

thing’s all right and that—you 
and me’ll get——” Mrs. Gritty 
noted Mitch’s jaw drop suddenly, 
and pulled up just in time. 
She hesitated a second, and, ‘“* You 
and me’ll get to know one another 
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better,’’she went on. ‘* But lor, ’ow 
I do run on! ’Alf a minit.” 
Evidently she had foreseen matters 


with some shrewdness, for she was 


carrying the five pounds about with 
her. For all that Mitch knew to the 
contrary, she had just been up to the 
hut on the chance of seeing him. She 
opened a shabby purse and counted 
out five beautiful yellow coins. 

‘‘ There! That’s a start,” she said, 
meaningly, and tendered them. 

For the first time in his life, Henry 
hesitated to take the money. He 
looked at them yearningly, his eyes 
protruding a little. 

‘*°Ere !”’ said the lady, jerking her 
hand, and with a faint note of surprise 
in her jolly voice. 

Mr. Mitch gave a sudden gulp and 
took them. He felt glad the instant 
he touched the coins. (As he said 
afterwards to Boler, “ There’s a feel 
about gold—a kind of warm, plea- 
sant, heavy feel,’’ and explained his 
hesitation by suggesting that he was 
not feeling very well that morning.) 

““That’s the style,” said Mrs. 
Gritty. “Come and ’ave supper at 
my ’ouse to-morrow night—you and 
your mate. I'll see if I can’t find a 
odd stick or two more of furnicher to 
send roun’.”’ 

She beamed fatly on Mitch and left 
him. 

_ Henry watched her till she turned 
the corner. Then he furtively bit one 
of the sovereigns, spat slightly on the 
others for luck, and went uneasily on 
towards Boler. 

‘Shell marry me if I don’t look 
out pretty sharp,” he whispered ner- 
vously to himself. “I must look 
out.”’ 

By a devious, tortuous pathway of 
his own he reached the back of the 
Westlynn kennels, and sitting down 
on the outside of the hedge 
bounding the millionaire’s grounds, 
began to whistle softly that once 
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popular air, “ The Man Who Broke 
the Bank at Monte Carlo ’’—an 
agreed call between the partners, 
not because it sounded like an omen, 
of ultimate success but because it was 
the only tune that Mitch, who had no 
ear for music, could whistle well 
enough for a listener to distinguish it 
from any other tune. 

Presently Boler’s face appeared 
over the hedge. Mitch, howevei, 
affected not to see him, but stared 
steadily at five sovereigns in his 
outstretched palm.  Boler’s face 
disappeared. But in less than a 
minute he came through a little gate 
some way along the hedge and bore 
down upon his partner at a rapid 
shuffle. . 

‘What’s up, old man? ”’ he asked, 
sitting down beside Mitch. 

““Good news !”’ said Mitch. 

‘“ Now youre talkiag, old 

‘‘And bad news,” interpolated 
Henry. 

“Oh!” Boler looked blank. 

Suddenly Mitch became excited. 

‘* Boler,” he whispered hoarsely, 
‘it’s buried in the pub cellar! But 
we shan’t get it!” 

‘How d’you know ? ” 

Henry told of the conversation 
between the landlord and his burglar- 
faced friend. Boler pondered. 

‘*T don’t know so much,”’ he said, 
presently. ““He might ’ave meant 
anything—servin’ beer, bein’ a pub- 
lican, anything. ’Owever, we'll talk 
it over to-night. What’s the bad 
news :” 

Mr. Mitch looked worried and spoke 
at considerable length on the subject 
of Mrs. Gnitty. 

‘““T wish it was you, Boler—from 
the bottom of my ’art | wish it was 
you,” he concluded. 

Boler looked fixedly at him for a 
moment. Then, seeing what Mitch 
meant, he grinned. 

‘It would ’ave been safer, cert'n’y,”’ 
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he admitted readily. Then he gre: 
serious. 

“* Look ’ere, old mate, if we’re goir. 
to do any good with this silver w: 


must keep clear of love-makin’ ar: 
Mitch emitted an inr- 
patient snort and stared offensively : 


that ’—Mr. 


his partner—‘“‘ what I mean is, wome: 
upsets things wonderful. 
out of you, and—and—all that. | 
mind once I was ’alf-starvin’ and |! 
managed to hook a lib’ry book out «: 
a free lib’ry and afore I sold it I read 
a tale in there about two men wh: 
wanted to be kings. And so they 
was kings too, afore they finished. 
them two. They was jest ordinar 
men like you and me, but they wen: 
and found a place and a tribe -: 


Injians and one of ’em ses to th: 


Injians : 
*°Ere, ’m a god and my frien: 
ere ’e’s a god, too. We’re strong 


Gets secret: 


powerful, clever gods, and we’ve com: | 


to be kings, and you'd better sc 
about a palace and that for us.” And 
the Injians did so, too. And thev 
was kings. Now these men, they hac 
previously made an agreement +anx 
as we ’ave—and in their agreemen:! 
they had a clause not for either «: 
"em to go in for any love-makin. 
Well, after they ’ad been kings for : 
goodish bit, one of ’em took a wi: 
unto ’isself from among the Injian:. 
What ’appened ? She bit ’im to se: 
if he bled. And he did bleed, tou, 
rather bad, and thereby she seen * 
was a man and not a god, and slr 
told all ’er Injian pals and they come 
along with guns and knives and thev 
laid them two men out pretty. And 
that was the result of women for 
them chaps ! ” 

Boler ceased with something of an 
air. 

But Mitch only frowned. 

‘Well, I ain’t a god and never 
claimed to be. I shan’t take Mrs. 
Gritty unto me, and I shall take 
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thunderin’ good care that she don’t 
take*’me. An’ she cert’n’y won’t be 
allowed to bite me to see whether I 
bleed—so, meanin’ no offence, Boler, 
I calls your yarn a silly yarn and no 
two ways about it. . ’Owever, you 
and me can’t afford to throw away 
any suppers, and so we’ll buy a suit of 
clo’es apiece to-morrow, and split up 
what’s left over.” 
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“ All right, I’m agreeable,” Boler 
nodded. ‘‘ Meantime, old man, the 
best thing you can do is to hike off 
back to the Westley Inn and wait 
for a chance to ’ave a look at the 
cellar. I’m ona clue of me own, 
and I ’ope to ’ave somethin’ come 
to-night.” 

They parted, well satisfied, on the 
whole, with their progress. 


(To be continued.) 


THE DOWNS 


By AUGuSTA HANCOCK 


They look from far like long dia slopes of green 
Fading to grey to meet soft grey of sky, 
With purple shadows upland heights between 
And on the ridge the night-dark pines that sigh, 
But as I climb and leave on dewdamp grass 
Prints silver-pattern’d, fairest flow’rs I pass. 


The dainty harebell swings in lightest breeze 
Pealing a lovely chime for elfin folk, 
Blue speedwell gleams, like wave from summer seas, 
And drifts of scablous-flow’rs like slow-trail’d smoke 
Gleam thro’ thefsilvery sheen of gossamer 
In clouds of blue and faintest lavender. 


Here on the hill the pink bell-heather blows, 
And yellow pansies flutter by the way 

Like wind-blowa_ petals from a golden rose 
Where bees go murm’ring all the sunlit day, 

And blue as broken bits of Summer sky 
The tiny butterflies go winging by. 


Ah splendid sweep of green, sweet eyes of flow’rs 
That look to Heav'n from downland wide and still, 
The world below seems hedg’d thro’ daylight hours 
And dinim’d at night with shadows ‘neath the hill, 
While longs my heart for curlew’s call again, 
O’er harebellis silver'd with the slow, soft rain. 
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“HE OPENED, AND BEHELD BEFORE HIM A TALL, CADAVEROUSeLOOKING PRIEST,” 


THE ADVENTURE OF THE MASON 


By WASHINGTON IRVING 


Illustrated by V. Lecomte 


HERE was once upon a time a 
poor mason, or bricklayer, in 
Granada, who kept all the 
saints’ days and holidays, and 

Saint Monday into.the bargain, and 
yet, with all his devotion, he grew 
' poorer and poorer, and could scarcely 
earn bread for his numerous family. 
One night he was roused- from his 
first sleep by a knocking at his door. 
He opened it, and beheld before him 
a tall, meagre, cadaverous-looking 
priest. | 

‘““ Hark ye, honest friend!” said 
the stranger ; “I have observed that 
you are a good Christian, and one to 
be trusted ; will you undertake a job 
this very night ?” 

‘With all my heart, Senor Padre, 
on condition that I am paid accord- 
ingly. 

‘“That you shall be ; but you must 
suffer yourself to be blindfolded.” 

To this the mason made no objec- 
tion. So, being hoodwinked, he was 
led by ,the priest through various 
rough lanes and winding passages, 
until they stopped before the portal 
of ahouse. The priest then applied a 
key, turned a creaking lock, and 
opened what sounded like a ponderous 
door. They entered, the door was 
closed and bolted, and the mason 
was conducted through an echoing 
corridor and a spacious hall to an 
interior part of the building. Here 
the bandage was removed from his 
eyes, and he found himself in a patio, 
or court, dimly lighted by a single 
lamp.’ In the centre was the dry 
basin of an old Moonsh fountain, 
under which the priest requested him 
to form a small vault, bricks and 
mortar being at hand for the purpose, 


He accordingly worked all night, but 
without finishing thejob. Just before 
daybreak the priest put a piece of 
gold into his hand, and having again 
blindfolded him, conducted him back 
to his dwelling. 

“* Are you willing,” said he, “ to 
return and complete your work ? ” 

‘““Gladly, Seiior Padre, provided I 
am so well paid.” 

‘** Well, then, to-morrow at mid- 
night I will call again.” 

He did so, and the vault was com- 
pleted. | 

“Now,” said the priest, “ you 
must help me to bring forth the bodies 
that are to be buried in this vault.” 

The poor mason’s hair rose on his 
head at these words : he followed the 
priest, with trembling steps, into a 
retired chambcr of the mansion, ex- 
pecting to behold some ghastly spec- 
tacle of death, but was relieved on 
perceiving three or four portly jars 
standing in one corner. ' They were 
evidently full of money, and it was 
with great labour that he and the 
priest carried them forth and con- 
signed them to their tomb. The 
vault was then closed, the pavement 
replaced, and all traces of the work 
were obliterated. The mason was 
again hoodwinked and led forth by a 
route different from that by which he 
had come. After they had wandered 
for a long time through a perplexed 
maze of lanes and alleys, they halted. 
The priest then put two picces of 
gold into his hand: ‘ Wait here,” 
said he, “‘ until you hear the cathedral 
bell toll for a Fo If you presume 
to uncover your eyes before that 
time, evil will befall you.” So saying, 
he departed. The mason waited 


“THEY WERE EVIDENTLY FULL OF MONEY, AND IT WAS WITH GREAT LABOUR THAT HE 
AND THE PRIEST CARRIED THEM,” * 
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“*T AM TOLD, FRIEND, THAT YOU ARE VERY POOR.’” 
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faithfully, amusing himself by weigh- 
ing the gold pieces in his hand, and 
clinking them against each other. 
The moment the cathedral bell rang 
its matin peal, he uncovered his eyes, 
and found himself on the banks of the 
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“A pest upon him! ’”’ cried ti 
landlord; “it was an old mises: 
priest, who cared for nobody b:: 
himself. He was said to be in- 


mensely rich, and, having no relatior: 
it was thought he would leave all lh: 


treasures to the Church. He dx: 
suddenly, and the priests and fra: 
thronged to take possession of kr 
wealth ; but nothing could they fir: 
but a few ducats in a Jeatherm purse © 
The worst luck has fallen on me, fer. 
since his death, the old fellow cor- 
tinues to occupy my house withow 
paying rent, and there is no taking 


Xenil; whence he made the best of 
his way home, and revelled with his 
family for a whole fortnight on the 
profits of his two nights’ work ; after 
which he was as poor as ever. 

He continued to work a little, and 
pray a good deal, and keep saints’ 
days and holidays, from year to year, 
while His family grew up as gaunt and 
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as ragged as a crew of gipsies. As he 
was seated one evening at the door 


_of his hovel, he was accosted by a 


rich old curmudgeon, who was noted 
for owning many houses, and being 
a griping landlord. The man of 
money eyed him for a moment from 
beneath a pair of anxious shagged 
eyebrows. 

‘““T am told, friend, that you are 
very poor.” | 

‘““There is no denying the fact, 
sehor—it speaks for itself.” 

‘‘T presume, then, that you will be 
glad of a job, and will work cheap.” 


‘“As cheap, my master, as any 


mason in Granada.” 

‘“That’s what I want. I have an 
old house fallen into decay, which 
costs me more money than it is worth 
to Keep it in repair, for nobody will 
live in it; so I must contrive to 
patch it up and keep it together at as 
small expense as possible.” 

The mason was accordingly con- 
ducted to a large, deserted house that 
seemed going to ruin. Passing 
through several empty halls and 
chambers, he entered an inner court, 
where his eye was caught by an old 
Moorish fountain. He paused for a 
moment, for a dreaming recollection 
of the place came over him. 

‘ Pray,” said he, “ who occupied 
this house formerly ?” 


the law of a dead man. The peop): 
pretend to hear the clinking of golc 
all night in the chamber where the 
old priest slept, as if he were counting 
over his money, and sometimes : 
groaning and moaning about thr 
court. Whether true or false, these 
stories have brought a bad name on 
my house and not a tenant will re- 
ge ae it.” 

“Enough” said the mason sturdily: 

“let me live in your house rent-free 
until some better tenant present, and 
I will engage to put it in repair, and 
to quiet the troubled spirit that dis- 
turbs it. I am a good Christian and 
a poor man and am not to be 
daunted by the Devil himself, even 
though he should come in the shape of 
a big bag of money !”’ 
. The offer of the honest mason was 
gladly accepted; he moved with his 
family into the house, and fulfilled all 
his engagements. By little and little 
he restored it to its former state ; the 
clinking of gold was no more heard at 
night in the chamber of the defunct 
priest, but began to be heard by day 
in the pocket of the living mason. 
He increased in wealth, to the 
admiration of his neighbours, and 
became one of the richest men in 
Granada: and he never revealed 
the secret of the vault untj] on this 
death-bed to his son and heir.” 
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HIS “DEATH-BED.”’ 
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“AND NEVER REVEALED THE SECRET OF THE VAULT UNTIL ON 


‘** BEWARE, RALPH BRANSCOMBE, CRIED THE LADY, WHO HAD FOLLOWED,‘ WHAT YOU DO TO THE GALLANT MAN WHU 
HAS TRIED TO PROTECT ME,'” 
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THE COMPLETE LIFE OF 
JOHN HOPKINS, 


By O. HENRY. 


HERE is a saying that no 
man has tasted the | full 
flavour of life until he has 
known - poverty, love and 

war. The justness of this reflection 
commends it to the lover of con- 
densed philosophy. The three con- 
ditions embrace about all there is in 
life worth knowing. A _ surface 
thinker might deem _ that” wealth 
should be added to the list. Not so. 
When a poor man finds a long-hidden 
quarter-dollar that has __ slipped 
through a rip into his vest lining, 
he sounds the pleasure of life with 
a deeper plummet than = any 
millionaire can hope to cast. 

It seems that the wise executive 
power that rules life has thought best 
to drill man in these three conditions ; 
and none may escape all three. In 
rural places the terms do not mean 
so much. Poverty is less pinching ; 
love is temperate; war shrinks to 
contests about boundary lines and 
the neighbours’ hens. It is in the 
cities that our epigram gains in truth 
and vigour; and it has remained for 
one John Hopkins to crowd the 
experience into a rather small space 
of time. 

The Hopkins flat was hke a thou- 
sind others. There was a rubber 
plant in one window; a flea-bitten 
terrier sat in the other, wondering 
when he was to have his day. 

John Hopkins was like a thousand 
others. He worked at 825 a week 
in a nine-story, red-brick building 
at either Insurance, Buckle’s Hoist- 
ing Engines, Chiropody, Loans, Pul- 
leys, Boas Renovated, Waltz Guaran- 


teed in Five Lessons, or Artificial 
Limbs. It is not for us to wring 
Mr. Hopkins’s avocation from these 
outward signs that be. 

Mrs. Hopkins was like a thousand 
others. The auriferous bréath, the 
sedentary disposition, the Sunday 
afternoon wanderlust, the draught 
upon the delicatessen store for home- 
made comforts, the faror for depart- 
ment store marked-down sales, the 
feeling of superiority to the lady in 
the third-floor front who wore genuine 
ostrich tips and had two names over 
her bell, the mucilaginous hours 
during which she remained glued to 
the window sill, the vigilant avoid- 
ance of the instalment man, the 
tireless patronage of the acoustics 
of the dumb-waiter shaft—all the 
attributes of the Gotham flat-dweller 
were hers. 

One moment yet of sententiousness 
and the story moves. 

In the Big City large and sudden 
things happen. You round a corner 
and thrust the rib of your umbrella 
into the eye of your old friend from 
Kootenai Falls. You stroll out to 
pluck a sweet william in the park— 
and .lo! bandits attack you—you are 
ambulanced to the hospital—you 
marry your nurse; are divorced— 
get squeezed while short on U. P. 5. 
and D. O. W. N. S.—stand in the 
bread line—marry an heiress, take 
out your laundry and pay your club 
dues—seemingly all in the wink of 
an eye. You travel the streets, and 
a finger beckons to you, a handker- 
chief is dropped for you, a brick is 
dropped upon you, the elevator cable 
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or your bank breaks, a table d’hote or 
your wife disagrees with you, and 
Fate tosses you about like cork 
crumbs in wine opened by an un- 
feed waiter. The City is a sprightlv 
youngster, and you are red paint 
upon its toy, and you get licked off. 

John Hopkins sat, after a com- 
pressed dinner, in his glove-fitting 
straight-front flat. He sat upon a 
hornblende couch and gazed, with 
satiated eyes, at Art Brought Home 
to the People in the shape of “ The 
Storm” tacked against the wall. 
Mrs. Hopkins discoursed droningly of 
the dinner smells from the flat across 
the hall. The flea-bitten terrier gave 
Hopkins a look of disgust, and showed 
a man-hating tooth. 

Here was neither poverty, love, 
nor war ; but upon such barren stems 
may be grafted those essentials of a 
complete life. 

John Hopkins sought to inject a 
few raisins of conversation into the 
tasteless dough of existence. “‘ Put- 
ting a newelevator in at the office,” 
he said, discarding the nominative 
noun, “and the boss has turned out 
his whiskers.” 

‘* You don’t mean it ! ’? commented 
Mrs. Hopkins. 

“Mr. Whipples,” continued John, 
“wore his new spring suit down to- 
day. I liked it fine. It’s a grey 
with——” He _ stopped, suddenly 
stricken by a need that made itself 
known to him. ‘“‘I believe Pil walk 
down to the corner and get a five- 
cent cigar,” he concluded. 

John Hopkins took his hat and 
picked his way down the musty 
halls and stairs of the flat house. 

» The evening air was mild, and the 
streets shnll with the careless cries 
of children playing games controlled 
by mysterious rhythms and phrases. 
Their elders held the doorways and 
steps with leisurely pipe and gossip. 
Paradoxically, the fire-escapes sup- 
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ported lovers in conples wih m.-:. 
no attempt to flv the mounting © ~ 
flagration they were there to fan. 

The comer store aimed at by Je : 
Hopkins was kept by a man nam 
Freshmaver, who looked upen 
earth as a stenle promontory. 

Hopkins. unknown in the str 
entered and called geniallw for 
“bunch of spinach, ear-fare grad. 
This imputation deepened the PRs: 
mism of Freshmaver: but he seton:. 
brand that came perilously near * 
filling the order. Hopkins bit on t. 
roots of his purchase. and lighted ©: 
at the swinging gas jet. Feeiing »: 
his pockets to make payment. f- 
found not a penny there. 

“Say, my frend,” he explainec. 
frankly, “ve come out without arv 
change. Hand you that nickel firs: 
time I pass.” 

Joy surged in Freshmayer s heart. 
Here was corroboration of his bel: 
that the world was rotten and m:.: 
a peripatetic evil. Without a wore 
he rounded the end of his counter 
and made earnest onslaught upen Ins 
customer. Hopkins was no man t- 
serve as a punching-bag for a pessi- 
mistic tobacconist. He quickly tk- 
stowed upon Freshmayer a colorad:- 
maduro cye in return for the ardent 
kick that he received from that dealer 
in goods for cash only. 

The impetus of the enemy's attack 
forced the Hopkins line back tw the 
sidewalk. There the conflict raged: 
the pacific wooden Indian, with hus 
carven smile, was overturned, and 
those of the street who delighted in 
carnage pressed round to view the 
zealous joust. 

But then came the inevitable cop 
and imminent inconvenience for both 
the attacker and attacked. John 
Hopkins was a peaceful citizen, who 
worked at rebuses of nights in a flat, 
but he was not without the funds- 
mental spirit of resistance that comes 
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with the battle-rage. He knocked 
the policeman into a grocer’s sidewalk 
display of goods, and gave Fresh- 
mayer a punch that caused him 
temporarily to regret that he had not 
made it a rule to extend a five-cent 
line of credit to certain customers. 
Then Hopkins took spiritedly to his 
heels down the sidewalk, closely fol- 
lowed by the cigar-dealer and the 
policeman, whose uniform testified to 
the reason in the grocer’s sign that 
read : “ Eggs cheaper than anywhere 
else in the city.” 

As Hopkins ran he became aware 
of a big, low, red, racing automobile 
that kept abreast of him in the 
street. This auto steered into the 
side of the sidewalk, and the man 
guiding it motioned to Hopkins to 
jump into it. He did so without 
slackening his speed, and fell into 
the turkey-red upholstered seat beside 
the chauffeur. The big machine, with 
a diminuendo cough, flew away like 
an albatross down the avenue into 
which the street emptied. 

The driver of the auto sped his 
machine without a word. He was 
masked. beyond guess in the goggles 
and diabolic garb of the chauffeur. 

“Much obliged, old man,” called 
Hopkins, gratefully. “ I guess you’ve 
got sporting blood in you all right, 

and don’t admire the sight of two 
men trying to soak one. Little more 
and I'd have been pinched.” 

The chauffeur made no sign that 
he had heard. Hopkins shrugged a 
shoulder and chewed at his cigar, to 
which his teeth had clung grimly 
throughout the mélée. 

Ten minutes and the auto turned 
into the open carriage entrance of a 
noble mansion of brown stone, and 
stood still. The chauffeur leaped out, 
and said : 

“Come quick. . The lady, she will 
explain. It is the great honour you 
will have, monsieur, Ah, that milady 
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could call upon Armand: to do this 


thing! But, no, I am only one 
chauffeur.” : 
With vehement gestures the 


chauffeur conducted Hopkins into the . 
house. He was ushered into a small 
but luxurious reception chamber. A 
lady, young, and possessing the 
beauty of visions, rose from a chair. 
In her eyes smouldered a becoming 
anger. Her high-arched, thread-like 


‘brows were ruffled into a delicious 


frown. 

** Milady,”’ said the chauffeur, bow- 
ing low, “‘ I have the honour to relate 
to you that I went to the house of 
Monsieur Long and found, him to be 
not at home. As I came back I see 
this gentleman in combat against— 
how you say ?>—greatest odds. He is 
fighting with five—ten—thirty men— 
gendarmes, ausst. ‘Yes, milady, he 
what you call ‘swat’ one—three— 
eight policemans. If that Monsieur 


Long is out, I say to myself this gentle- 


man he will serve mmilady so well, and 
I bring him here.” 

“Very well, Armand,” said ie 
lady, “‘ you may go.” She turned to 
Hopkins. 

““T sent my chauffeur,” she said, 
“to bring my cousin, Walter Long. 
There is a man in this house who has 
treated me with insult and abuse. 


‘I have complained to my aunt, and 


she laughs at me. Armand says you 
are brave. In these prosaic days 
men who are both brave and. chival- 
rous are few. May I count upon 
your assistance ? ” 

John Hopkins thrust the remains 
of his cigar into his coat pocket. He 
looked upon this winning creature 
and felt his first thrill of romance. 
It was a knightly love, and contained 
no disloyalty to the flat with the 
flea-bitten terrier and the lady of his 
choice. He had married her after a 
picnic of the Lady Label Stickers’ 
Union, Lodge No. 2, on a dare anda 
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bet of new hats and chowder all 
around with his friend, Billy 
McManus. This angel who was beg- 
ging him to come to her rescue was 
something too heavenly for chowder, 
and as for hats—golden, jewelled 
crowns for her ! 

‘* Say,” said John Hopkins, “just 
show me the guy that you’ve got the 
grouch at. I’ve neglected my talents 
as a scrapper heretofore, but this is 
my busy night.” 

‘He is in there,” said the lady, 
pointing to a closed door. ‘‘ Come. 
_ Are you sure that you do not falter 
or fear?” 

“* Me ? ’’ said John Hopkins. “ Just 
give me one of those roses in the 
bunch you are wearing, will you ? ”’ 

The lady gave him a red, red rose. 
John Hopkins kissed it, stuffed it 
into his vest pocket, opened the door 
and walked into the room. It was a 
handsome library, softly but brightly 
hghted. A young man was there, 
reading. | 

‘* Books on etiquette is what you 
want to study,” said John Hopkins, 
abruptly. “Get up here, and [ll 
give you some lessons. Be rude to a 
lady, will you ?” 

The young man looked mildly sur- 
prised. Then he arose languidly, 


dexterously caught the arms of John © 


Hopkins and conducted him irresist-’ 
ibly to the front door of the house. 

‘“Beware, Ralph Branscombe,” 
cried the lady, who had followed, 
* what you do to the gallant man who 
has tried to protect me.” 


’ Walter. 
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The young man shoved John H<=. 
kins gently out the door and th- | 
closed it. 

‘* Bess,” he said, calmly, “I wis! 
you would quit reading histon. 
novels. How in the world did th-: 
fellow get in here ? ”’ 

‘* Armand braught him,”* said ti- 
young lady. “I think you are ax- 
fully mean not to let me have tk. 
St. Bernard. I sent Armand f- 
I was so angry with vou. 

‘ Be sensible, Bess,” said the your: 
man, taking her arm. “* That di. 
isn’t safe. He has bitten two . 
three people around the kenne:.: 
Come now, let’s tell auntie we é:: 
in good humour again.” 

Arm in arm, they moved away. 

John Hopkins walked to his flat 
The janitor’s five-year-old daught:: 
was playing on the steps. Hopkir- 
gave her a nice, red rose and walk. 
upstairs. 

Mrs. Hopkins was philandering wit 
curl-papers. | 

“Get your cigar?” she = asked. 
disinterestedly. 

“Sure,” said Hopkins, ** and | 
knocked around a while outsid:. 
It’s a nice night.” 

He sat upon the hornblende sof. 
took out the stump of his cigar. 
lighted it, and gazed at the graceic. 


figures in “‘The Storm’”’ on th 
opposite wall. 

“I was telling you,” said he. 
‘“about Mr. Whipple’s suit. It’s : 


grey, with an invisible check, and :: 
looks fine.” 


SAINT GILDAS-DE-RHUIS, 


THE MONASTERY OF ST. GILDAS 
DE RHUIS 


(ABELARD REDIVIVUS) 


By AN IMPRESSIONIST 


LTHOUGH St. Gildas de Rhuis 
is not remarkable for the 
beauty of its surroundings, 
it is a very interesting place 

to visit, by reason of its connection 
with the most pathetic love-story 
that the world ever wept over— 
namely, that of Abélard and Heloise. 
For when the former withdrew from 
Paris he became Abbot of the St. 
Gildas Monastery, and though it is 
now nearly nine hundred years since 
the sad tragedy of his life was enacted, 
his name has been handed down from 
century to century ever since that 
period with the triple consecration 
of genius, passion, and misfortune. 
And this is quite intelligible, for in 
the days of his power and pride he 
was considered the wonder of his age, 
and his fame extended to every part 
of the civilised world. 

St. Gildas -de Rhuis is situated in 


that very peculiar department called 
Morbihan—where the scenery is so 
wild and rugged, and in many places 
of such an austere character that it 
seems episodal, so to say, rather than 
a continuous part of sunny France. 
It is, in short, such a brooding, sad- 
hued tract of country that no bright 
fancies could be linked with the 
thoughts it inspires. On the con- 
trary, you can travel for miles and 
miles over marsh and moorland, 
whose grey monotony is only broken 
by dolmens and menhirs—those mys- 
tic monuments of a vanished race 
and a forgotten age,* whose aspect is 
so profoundly melancholy that you 


* The people of this district, who are very 
superstitious, believe that these grey sentinels 
of time, which stand about them in every 
direction, were once Pagan so!diers who were 
turned to stone for crimes committed in the 
flesh | 
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would find it difficult to laugh while 
surrounded by them. And yet these 
wild wastes, these silent plains, have 
a distinct charm of their own, and 
are in one sense so exciting and 
stimulating that they afford an in- 
teresting study to anyone who wishes 
to learn the language of the rugged 
and the uncouth, the weird and the 
desolate—especially if he can respond 
readily to the call which Nature 
makes upon him in her sternest moods 
and manifestations. 

Meanwhile, on arriving at St. 
Gildas de Rhuis, you find it is on the 
Atlantic seaboard, girdled by bitter, 
barren rocks, and in one of the very 
wildest parts of Morbihan. Never- 
theless, it is an excellent place to 
anchor at; as in addition to its 
associations, it is a centre from which 
sO many curious and interesting 
excursions can be made. 

The first of these should be to 
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Vannes*—which is the capital of 
Morbihan, and such a very quaint, 
old-world town that you feel glad to 
have seen it. It is built partly on 
the summit and partly on the slope 
of a hill, and was at one time strongly 
fortified—its old walls still retaining 
traces of Roman construction, and 
also several gateways of such mani- 
fest antiquity that they carry the 
mind a long way back into the remote 
past. The streets of this peculiar 
city are narrow and tortuous, but 
they contain some fine pieces of street 
architecture, together with several 
fascinating old houses—notably an 
ancient tenement with grotesque carv- 
ings on the outer walls, which is 
known by the very strange name of 


* Vannes is the ancient capital of the 
Venetes—and claims to have colonised the 
Adriatic with its Celtic ancestors, and to have 
given itsname to Venice. It offered astubborn 
resistance to Casar in his conquest of Gaul. 
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“Vannes and his wife”?! The Tour 
de Connétable is likewise a striking 
feature in the scene, for it rises from 
the ancient fortifications to an im- 
posing height—and has so well with- 
stood the ravages of time that it is 
still a very striking remain. 

About three kilométres from Vannes 
there is a delightful little spot called 
Elven—which is remarkable because 
it presents none of the usual character- 
istics of Morbiltan scenery. On the 
contrary, it liesin a nest of verdure— 
embosomed in deep woods—and with 
its many ancient monuments (includ- 
ing la loge du loup), its numerous 
crumbling castles and dense forest, 
it forms a most interesting objective 
point for a walk or drive. The little 
town, too, still retains its medieval 
aspect, and looks very attractive as 
you approach it. But the most com- 
manding feature of the scene is the 
magnificent Tour d’Elven,* which, 


* A short distance from the Tour d’ Riven 
are the ruins of the Chateau de Kerlo, which 
had belonged to Descartes’ father, 


with its stately octagonal tower and 
thick walls richly covered with trees, 
still makes itself into a beautiful 
picture, notwithstanding the many 
centuries during which it has been 
in a ruined state. 

Another pleasant spot to visit, and 


-at which if possible to make a short 


stay, is Port Navalo—said to be 
“Un séjour enchanteur,” and cer- 
tainly a pretty little seaside resort, 
well situated for two reasons : firstly, 
because it is so near a number of other 
attractive places, and, secondly, on 
account of its position at the entrance 
of the Sea of Morbihan—of which the 
French say that “there is. nothing 
more picturesque than 7#.”— But in 
fealty to facts, I must mention that 
the epithet thus used is quite inap- 
propriate, and does not convey a 
correct idea of its scenery by any 
means. For the shores of this little 
inland sea are girdled by cold grey 
rocks of great size, piled one on top 
of the other in the wildest confusion, 
and as they are entirely destitute of 
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vegetation of every kind, they form 
a scene so utterly barren and desolate 
that the nakedness of nature there is 
sublime, but certainly not picturesque 
as we understand the word. 

While enumerating the various ex- 
cursions to be made from St. Gildas, 
I must not forget to say that the 
most enjoyable is one to Belle Ile en- 
Mer and its extraordinary caverns. 
Indeed, on a fair day, when the sun 
is shining in the heavens and spark- 
ling on the face of the waters, nothing 
could be 
pleasanter 
than the sail 
thither. For 
as you glide 
along you 
feel that you 
are about to 
enter one of 
Nature’s 
secret cham- 
bers of ima- 
gery, with the 
task before 
you of trying 
to translate 
what might 
be called her 
cryptic utter- 
ances there. 
Moreover 
when, the dis- 
tance being 
accom plished 
and the spot reached, you descend 
to ‘“‘the earth beneath,’ and 
at length find yourself in that 
sonorous cave called *‘ La Grotte de 
Pigeons,’ you feel as if the usual 
relativity of mind and matter were 
disturbed—because the atmosphere 
of the place affects you so powerfully 
and gives birth to so many unwonted 
sensations. As you look round you, 
too, you at once realise that you are 
in an alien realm where ‘tis always 
night; where the strange colorisa- 
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tion of the rocks as the JIamplic:: 
falls upon them seems different fri 
anything you have ever seen befor 
and where the mournful cry of th 
sea-birds, mingling with the deep: 
note of the surge outside, produce 
a diapason of eerie sounds that : 
quite indescribable. | 
But then it always seems that the~ 
hollow places of the earth (especially 
such as are found near the sea-shore 
affect the imagination more powe- 
fully than any other objects i 
nature — pri- 
bably becaus 
of the a 
of mystery 
which per 
vades__ them 
and which s 
many Cause 
combine t: 
engender. For 
instance, thr 
total = exclu 
sion of the 
light of day; 
the = singular 
and ever 
St.2. ¢¢ Tine 
forms’ which 
subterranean 
rocks assume, 
the moan cl 
the waves ir 
their eterna! 
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and the profound solitude of the 
scene—all these things are » 
striking and = arrestive (forming 
what might be called a living poem) 
that the mind should be set in a very 
low key that would remain insensible 
to its spell. 

After this, the next place to be 
visited is the ruined Chateau de 
Succinio, which was the summer 
residence of the Dukes of Bretagne 
in former times, and is considered a 
most important monument of the 
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military architecture of the thirteenth 
century. It is truly a magnificent 
ruin—and even in its present dis- 
mantled state it covers such an im- 
mense area of ground, and so many 
of its towers remain intact, that it 
still seems to be a stronghold in the 
full sense of that word. Its position, 
too, is very striking. For it stands 
in a small inlet or bay of the Atlantic 
Ocean, in a dreary, desolate waste 
amid weird rocks and _ eloquent 
silences. And as the solitary salt 
marshes which surround it stretch 
down to the ocean, the boom of the 
waves as they break in solemn music 
on the shore is the only sound to be 
heard there, morning, noon and night. 
As may be supposed, therefore, the 
aspect of the place is one of profound 
melancholy. And yet there are 
periods when even this morne scene 
brightens up for a while. For in- 
stance, towards evening, when the sun 
is setting, the radiance of his glow 
and the strange pictures wrought in 


, 


cloudland by it, form a region of 


phantasy of their own—which, being 


one of nature’s illusions, creates 
beauty for the moment where none 
exists. 

I must not omit to mention that 
the rock formations in this region are 
so strange—and numerous—that it 
would prove a happy hunting-ground 
to the geologist and archeologist, 
who, being able to decipher the traces 
of archaic scoring and other in- 
scriptions on them, can thus prove 
their antiquity and make us see that 
the world is no longer compassable 
by the cosmogonies of old. On the 
contrary, we now know that instead 
of hoping to find the ultimate human 
fact a few thousand years ago, the 
roots of history lie imbedded in the 
mould of primeval times, and that 
the great age of the carth is revealed 
by it, and “the testimony of the 
rocks.” 

As for Locmariaquer—which stands 
on the western shore of the Sea of 
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Morbihan—it is said to be, after 
Carnac, the most interesting part of 
all France for its megalithic remains. 
And certainly while wandering amid 
the alignments there, as you gaze at 
the withered waste of grim phantoms 
by which you are surrounded, you 
feel as 1f you were in a vast grave- 
yard—and with reason. For while 
these mysterious stones had at all 
times a compelling attraction for a 
certain order of mind, the interest 
they inspire has received an additional 
impetus since the last word concern- 
ing them has been uttered: namely, 
that it is now known for a certainty 
that they are sepulchral, and were 
placed as gravestones over their dead 
by primitive races in the morning of 
the world !* 

Meantime, while all the places that 
have been described are well worth 
seeing—and some of them specially 
attractive—the’ interest of the tour 
culminates, as may be imagined, at 
St. Gildas de Rhuis. For that whole 
place is so reminiscent of the unhappy 
Abélard that his personality seems to 
pervade every part of it. You can 
still see the little gate in the wall of 
the monastery garden through which 
he made his escape when flying from 
the envious monks who had attempted 
his life; you see the altar in the 
church before which he so often 
kneeled in penitence and prayer ; 
the cell where he received and read 
so many of Heloise’s immortal love 
letters ; t and the lonely shore along 
which he used to wander with bent 
head and breaking heart as he 


* Paul Joanne says that these primeval 
men, like the ancient Egvptians, wished to 
make the last resting places (of at least their 
principal Chiefs) immortal, and therefore built 
them for eternity ! 

t It is a remarkable fact that we can read 
Pope's translation of these Ictters (clever as 
it undoubtedly is) quite unmoved; whereas 
the utter despair, the heart-wrong anguish 
that breathes in every line of the original 
‘would touch the hardest heart. 


brooded over his sorrows, and where 
he composed those intensely sad 
poems called “The Songs of Weep- 
ing,” in which he poured forth his 
unutterable woes. 

But his attitude towards life at 
that period can be easily understood 
—for in addition to other things, the 
change from the gay and brilliant 
capital—which had been his home in 
bygone days—to this semi-barbarous 
region must have tried him sorely. 
As he says in one of the many letters 
which he wrote while there—‘ I in- 
habit a barbarous country at the end 
of the world, on the brink of a stormy 
ocean; my only associates are fero- 
cious and turbulent persons whose 
language is strange and horrible to 
me ; my walks are along the shores of 
a rock-bound sea; every day I en- 
counter fresh dangers, and I fear each 
moment to see a sword. suspended 
over my head.”’ 

And yet he would have remained 
there if he could. But when the 
monks tried for the second time to 
murder him, he fled for his life to the 
Abbey of Cluny, where he spent the 
remainder of his sorrowful days.t 

Meanwhile, as regards Morbihan, 
considered in its entirety, there is 
much to be said. For though it is 
true that a habit of travel tends to 
extinguish wonder and to beget a 
curious acceptance of new and un- 
familiar surroundings, 7% is a region 
sO uncommon and so unlike other 
places that it might be called “‘ A 
land of ironies and surprises.”’ For, 
albeit destitute of most of the grander 
features of nature—such as high 
mountains, stately rivers, and broad 
lakes, &c.—it nevertheless possesses 
the peculiar attribute of attracting 
attention and awakening interest in 
a very remarkable degree. In short, 


t Heloise, whom he persuaded to take the 
veil before his own inclaustration, survived 
him twenty years, 
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it would not be too much to say that 
no regron covering so comparatively 
small an area can claim a more com- 
plete individuality than 7. For its 
physiognomy is unique and original, 
its geologic formation (as has been 
shown) indicates an immense an- 
tiquity ; and its history is wntten 
(chiefly in cipher) in the mouldering 
remains and weird memorials of 
primeval races with which the face of 
the country is’strewn. Thus for any 
one who under the visible forms 
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around him can see a meaning and a 
significance which are hidden from 
the casual observer, a ramble through 
this strange world of mysteries and 
mythologies, this lonely, legendary 
land—will prove a pleasure indeed. 
For in addition to the indication of 
an immemorial past, the scenery 
is im every case so original and 
peculiar that the traveller is con- 
stantly presented with pictures 


other th n those that are offered to 
the eye. 


SUMMER’S CALL 
By A, H, KENDALL 


Ah me, at my desk I must sit unwilling 
Day after day till the shadows fall, 
While the whole glad world outside is thrilling 
To Summer's call, 


Oh for the fields with fresh grass springing, 
Oh for the scent of the ripening hay, 


To be where the larks are so gaily singing, 
Just for a day. 


By the side of the woodland stream to wander, 
Where the sun glints through on the pathway brown, 
And one almost forgets that the road out yonder 
Leads to the town. 


Again o’er the downs to be rushing madly 
With a speed that makes one’s heart rejoice, 
The good horse beneath one answering gladly 
To hand and voice, 


But better than all, at the journey’s ending 
That garden old with its flowers so fair, 
And the quaintly-cut yew trees its gate defending— ° 
Margaret is there. 


“ (IT'S JUST$AS CHARMING AS I FANCIED," SAID MARY. “ITS EVEN MORE DELIGHTFUL THAN I IMAGINED," JACK 
(RETORTED, 


THE MUTABILITY OF MARY. _ 


By ANDREW LINDSAY 


Illustrated by A. R. Holroyd 


- oe HAT a family ! ” exclaimed 
the bride, sinking back into 
a Pullman easy chair as the 


train began to move. 

“* Twenty-two Grants, all told,” she 
continued, leaning forward again to 
catch a last glimpse of the smiling, 
animated company in wedding gar- 
ments on the platform. 

"’ And twenty-seven Alexanders,” 
said the husband of afewhours. “A 
mighty gathering of the clans, but it 
was rather overdoing it for Uncle 
Jim to insist on all his boys being 
present.” — . 

** And I never thought Aunt Jean 
would bring allher girls. But isn’t it 
delightful to be away from them all, 
and alone,’ added the bride, as she 
settled back in her chair with a tired 
sigh. 

‘‘ Alone,” repeated Jack Alexander. 
‘Do you call this alone?’ And he 
glanced up and down the somewhat 
sparsely filled car, which contained 
several interested onlookers, whose 
glances nevertheless were friendly 
and sympathetic. 

‘A compartment would have been 
nicer,” said Mary, as she gathered 
several rose leaves from the folds of 
her gown. ‘“ I suppose sqgmeone blun- 
dered, or we should have had one.”’ 

** Oh, no blunder at all,’ returned 
Jack. ‘‘ Doctor Grant simply thought 
the Pullman was better, that is all.” 

"Well, we won’t worry, Jack, as 
this is the last piece of family dicta- 
tion we shall be subjected to. Think 
of our secret, and let that suffice.” 

‘We have stolen a march on them, 
haven't we, Mary ?” and the young 


man laughed pleasantly. The bride’s 
sunny countenance broke into smiles, 
and subdued laughter possessed them 
for some time. 

“You know George said he might 
look us up at Dinard,” said Jack. 
“He wouldn’t intrude long; no, not 
he,’ and they laughed again as if in 
delicious contemplation of some huge 
joke. 
“Tm gladdest of all to be away 
from Aunt Kate,” said the bride, 
““even though she is my godmother. 
I think she broke in upon more 
téete-a-tétes than any other member 
of the clan Grant.” 

‘“Christena was the greatest 
plague,” asserted Jack. ‘“‘She ab- 
solutely watched over us; accom- 
panied our goings out and our com- 
ings in, and she repeated everything 
she heard us say to the twenty-one 
other Grants, and when this, with 


added comments, reached the ears of 


the twenty-seven Alexanders—Well, 
words fail me!” ‘ 
“If Aunt Kate only knew,” said 
Mary, breaking into smiles again. 
To the last benisons and warnings 
bestowed on them by their relatives 
on the platform, the young couple had 
responded with smijé¢s and nods and 
incoherent, rand words. They 
were in a Dover train en route for the 
Continent—on the morrow—at least, 
all the relations, believed Dinard to 
be their destinatjon. ‘‘ I’m conspicu- 
ous as a bride to-day, Jack, but wait 
till to-morrow, no one will suspect me 
when I put on my old blue serge is 
** You're lovely in anything, Mary,” 
interrupted Jack. “ Youre clever, 
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too, for I should never have thought 
of this plan of slipping off and hiding 
away for our honeymoon.” | 

“It will be jolly, won’t it, Jack ? 
If we can only reach Euston without 
“ meeting anyone we know.” 

‘Oh, we shall manage it all right. 
I’ve got a mask, and ifit comes to the 
point of discovery I shall wear it.”’ 

““My motor veil will completely 
disguise me, so I’m quite hopeful.” 

Uncle Jim Alexander was a keen 
sportsman, and months before—so 
Jong ago he had forgotten it—he had 
given his old keeper orders to pre- 
pare the shooting box whenever his 
nephew wanted it. So old Dougal 
and his wife Janet were the only 
persons in all the world that would 
know the whereabouts of the young 
people. Jack managed to secure and 
re-label their luggage at Dover, but 
they left the wedding finery at Euston 
until called for. The boxes contain- 
ing rough serge and woollen clothing 
they took with them to Scotland. 
They reached Edinburgh tired, dusty, 
but stillenthusiastic. Edinburgh was 
-adanger zone, and to remain there 
long would, mean discovery, for 
Spylaw Road housed many arelative. 

In the Caleaunian train they began 
. to feel really ‘safe. “There are so 

many things ] have wanted to tell 
you, Jack, but—with so many re- 
lations is 

The old gentleman opposite must 
have overhearc Mary, for he smiled 
benignly on her from over the corner 
of his paper. 

* We shall have vlenty of time now 
for talk to last a life time,” said Jack. 

“Yes, years and years, yet never 
time enough to say all. How long 
do you think we shall live, Jack ?”’ 

“The Grants and Alexanders are 
long-lived races,” replied the young 
husband reflectively. 

“The Grants are, for Grandpa is 
eighty-two.” 
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**And my Grandfather Alexande' 
is eighty-four.” - 

“Years and years of happinis 
ahead of us,”’ said Mary, in delighte: 
tones, ““ and happiness conduces t 

-longevity, or so I have read some 
where.”’ 

‘“‘T can’t believe we have escaped. 
said Jack, “and that some of then 
won’t appear in a moment.” 

‘Aunt Kate with a shawl,” sac 
Mary. : 

‘Or Christena with a suggestion, 
laughed Jack. ‘‘I really don’t know 
how I managed to propose.” 

‘Aunt Kate did arrive almes 
before I said yes.” 

“It did seem so long before yuu 
spoke, Mary.” 

“ But, Jack, I couldn’t speak.” 

‘“‘T began to fear you liked Bob 
best.” 

“Bob! Bob is very nice, but Bob 
isn’t you.” 

-“ And there we stood, and it was 
so still——” 

““And then Aunt Kate came *v 
suddenly. I shall always believe sh 
overheard you, Jack.” 

“ We have been a most persecuted 
couple, Mary.” 

‘And now we are going to make up 
for it. Our families will seek us 12 
vain.” 

“Fancy the consternation of the 
twenty-two Grants!” 

“It will be quite equalled by the 
distraction of twenty-seven Alex 
anders.” , 

“Not a voice will disturb us.” 

‘And not a letter will reach us. 

In low tones and subdued laughtet 
their voices ran on, evidently mu 
to the enjoyment of their fellow 
traveller. But what cared they, Jack 
saw only Mary, his bride, and she 
was secure in the disguise of ber o 
blue serge. 

In the long June twilight Doug! 
drove them to their destination 
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the wagonette. The road was rough 
and stony, and up-hill a good part 
of the fourteen miles from the station, 
and it was long past midnight when 
they reached the shooting box at the 
border of a Scotch pine forest, that 
stretched away as far as they could 
see. It was still the delightful gloam- 
ing of a June night when Mary saw 
the comfortable Janet standing in 
the doorway, which she almost filled. 

** Ye’ll be weary, ma bairn,” said 
the woman, leading the way into the 
living room where scalding tea and hot 
scones awaited them. The room was 
fragrant with the smell of burning 
peat, and after the first cup of tea 
the flagging spirits of the tired 
travellers began to rise. 

“It’s just as charming as I fancied 
it would be,” said Mary. 

‘It’s even more delightful than I 
imagined,” retorted Jack. 

The small stone house stood at a 
point which, for purposes of romance, 
might have served as a traditional 
desert island. A poet or painter 
would have been happy there, or a 
misanthrope could not have chosen 
a more appropriate spot in which to 
hide himself and forget the world. 
On the third day of their stay it 
began to rain, not the soaking deluge 
of the south country, over in a few 
hours, or a day at most, but a soft, 
wool-like persistent mist enveloped 
the house and concealed the forest. 
While it lasted they realised they 
were completely shut in between the 
four walls of the shooting box. The 
first day of the mist passed in 
quiet conversation, and reminiscent 
stories and jokes of different relations. 
Mary was congratulated over and 
over again on her clever idea of their 
present seclusion, yet at intervals 
that grew more frequent, one or other 
would suddenly break out with : 

“I wonder what Aunt Kate has to 
occupy her, now that we are off her 
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hands ?”? or—‘‘ Who 
tormenting ? ” 

The mist persisted, and in an outer 
rough workroom they watched Dougal 


is Chrnistena 


repairing his traps to catch the vermin | 


that threatened his young birds; 
Jack assisted him in burnishing every 
fowling piece about the house; and 
Mary learned from Janet how to 
make scones, which Jack declared 
were even more excellent than Janet’s. 

The old woman nodded and smiled 
as if to say, “That’s quite as it 
should be.”’ 

‘““We’ve tumed the tables tho- 
roughly, have we not, Mary, thanks 
to your ingenuity. But wouldn’t you 
like to have a chat with Aunt Kate 
this morning ?”’ Jack enquired. 

This remark was made on the 
morning of the third day of the mist. 

“That I shouldn’t, for I haven’t 
talked out half what I want to, but 
new things crop up and I forget the 
old ones.” 

Mary would not admit it, but 
while Jack had been watching and 
assisting Dougal’s operations, she 
had had a surreptitious look round 
for books. She pulled up sharply 
when she realised what she was doing, 
for both had agreed they would take 
nothing to read. Jack, she dis- 
covered, was growing anxious about 
his cigarettes. 

“You know I smoke more in this 
beastly weather,” he said. 

It was chilly, too, and the chimney 


draught was faulty. 

‘One can have too much of 
even wholesome peat smoke,” 
Mary said, as she shivered and 


coughed. It was not an ominous 
sound, but the young husband turned 
from the fire, where he was using 
the bellows, and regarded his wite 
with apprehension. 

“Tt will be warmer soon,” he said, 
encouragingly. 

‘A chimney where there has been 


aod 


* ~, 
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no fire for a long time is always 
queer,” said Mary. ‘Let’s go and 
sit with Janet.” 


~= For weeks she had hoarded count- 
le 


ss precious themes on which they 


“—once alone—should exchange ob- 


servations and compare opinions, but 


no subject, lofty or otherwise, oc- 


curred to either of them now, as they 
sat side by side on a straight backed 
settle and watched the reluctant 
flames. A strong wind rattled the 
windows, and a cold wave swept 
along the floor. 

“Only imagine, ,Mary, if it were 
not for your brilliant idea we might 
have been sitting in a commonplace 
hotel.” | 

Mary glanced up quickly and 
wondered whether it was possible 
there was a tinge of sarcasm inf her 
husband’s remark. | | 

When his wife had been silent for 
some minutes, Jack turned towards 
her. Her gaze was fixed intently on 
a dusky corner. The next moment she 
jumped on a chair and gathered her 
skirts about her. 

“Good gracious, Mary!” he ex- 
claimed in alarm. 

“Oh, Jack, it’s a mouse. 
there. Don’t you see it ?” 

He gave a glance at the corner 
she indicated in such desperation, 
another at her attitude, and then 
spontaneous, irrepressible laughter 
pealed through the room. 

Mary grew rigid and cold; she 
allowed her skirts to drop, and a look 
of consternation spread over her 
countenance. Jack’s laughter ceased 
as suddenly as it. had begun when 
he noticed her expression. He ap- 
proached and held out his hand to 
assist her to the floor again, but Mary 


Over 


descended without accepting his 
proffered aid. 

‘You laughed, Jack,” she said 
reproachfully. 


‘**T know I did,’”’ he returned con- 
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tritely. ‘‘ You see I couldn't believe 
you were really frightened, Mary: 
you who ride the most uncertain 
horses, drive a: Sunbeam, and—yes, 
I have heard you say you would hke 
to make an ascent in an_ airship. 
You'll forgive me, Mary, won’t you? © 
he pleaded. 

“Really it was too bad of you. 
Jack, after bringing me to this awful 
place, to ridicule me.” 

Jack stared at his wife for a me 
ment, then thrust his hands into his 
pockets and began to whistle softly 
(he was learning things), which wasal- 
most a greater offence in Mary’s eyes 
than his first one, and she began to 
cry. She had heard that married 
people sometimes quarrelled during 
the first six months of marriage, but 
a quarrel during the first week! It 
was unthinkable, and Mary wept 
harder than ever, and it took some 
time, with all Jack’s apologies 
and blandishments, for. her to re 
cover. Finally, they were seated 
once more before the now blazing 
peat, but unable to forget Marys 
remark about the awful place, Jack 
asked : 

‘* Would you really like to goaway, 
Mary? We can still go to Dinard. 
you know.” - 

“Oh no, no, no!” she cried. “ We 
have still such worlds to say to each 
other; dolet us stay on here ; thesun 
will shine to-morrow.” | 

Not for worlds would Mary have 
revealed her changeful mind, and 
that she wished with all her heart 
they were at Dinard.. 

But the weather did not change on 
the morrow. Wet boughs hung lov 
and a dreary wind swept round the 
shooting box, yet neither would 
admit the experiment had been 4 
failure. Involuntarily Mary pic 
tured the bright faces at home. How 
ever, she had chosen this, and she 
would stand by it, else Jack would 
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“ SPONTANEOUS, IRREPRESSIBLE LAUGHTER RANG THROUGH THE ROOM.” 


lose his respect for her. Jack marked 
the expression and said : 

“You didn’t put even one book 
in your travelling bag, did you, 
Mary ?” 

‘“T didn’t,’ returned his wife 
shortly and concisely from the other 
side of the room, where she seemed to 
be turning out the contents of her 
* hold-all.”’ 

“What a pity! I might have read 
to you,” he said. He stood regard- 
ing her apparent search for something 


with interest. “* What are you look- 
ing for, Mary ?” 

““T am looking for something to 
mend,” she replied, turning over 
various articles of apparel. 

“You don’t want to sew in this 
beastly wind! Confound: it!” he 
said, walking to the window and 
gazing into the wall of pea-soup mist 
outside. ‘* The weather is decidedly 
‘saft,’ as Dougal said this morning. 
I shouldn’t mind a good, honest rain- 
storm. Come andsit by the fire, Mary, 
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and tell me a story, as we used to 
say when we were children. 

Mary obeyed with alacrity so far 
as coming to sit by the fire was con- 
cerned. 

** Jack,’ she sid filled with a 
new idea, ‘f I’ want you to tell me if 
you were ever in love before: tell 
me all your secrets.” 

“ T have no secrets.” 

“Oh Jack!” in long-drawn-out, 
unbelieving tone. 

“IT know it sounds stupid, but I 
never had a touch of mystery about 
me.’ 

“ And you haye nothing at all on 
your conscience that jt would relieve 
your mind to tell me?” she asked 
disappointedly. 

‘Nothing absolutely. But don’t 
look so sad about it, Mary.” . 
** And you never felt remorse ? ” 
** Never.” 

She looked at his i ingenuous, laugh- 
ing face and sighed. No hope of 
escape from devouring evnut in this 
direction. 

‘‘ But it will be equally interesting 
if you-make a clean breast of all your 
secrets, and so relieve your mind, 
Mary.” 

“I have no secrets either,” 
replied dejectedly. 

‘“ What an uninteresting couple we 
are, he retorted. 

“The only secret I ever had was 
this runaway honeymoon, which I 
shared with you,” said Mary. 

“There is no ‘ past’ in my life,” 
said Jack, “ and I like to think there’s 
none in yours either, Mary.” 

‘* But, Jack, you must have been 
in love before. Was she dark or 
fair, likeme? I won’t be jealous, so, 
do tell me all about it.” 

Well,” he began slowly, and 
hesitatingly, “last year, when I 
crossed to New York in the Oceanic, 
I met the dearest httle girl 

Yes, yes,’ said Mary, hurriedly 


she 


of you.” 
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grasping his hand.” But Jack, only 
last year, I thought I was first even 
then.” 

‘“‘ At that time I thought you were 
much fonder of Bob than of me,”’ he 
added apologetically. 

“Bob!” she exclaimed contemp- 
tuously. 

“Well the dear little girl was only 
three, so don’t abuse my favourite 
brother, Mary.” . 

‘* Oh,” said his wife in disappoint- 
ment, throwing his hand away from 
her. 

“I fear the Alexanders are mere 
matter-of-fact people, with not a 
scrap of romance about them.”’ 

“And the Grants are of the same 
dull fibre,” said Mary in a spiritless 
voice, 

Perhaps the fact that I always 


wanted to marry you, Mary, is a 


romance after all, so I hope you 
won't let your disappointment bite 
too deep.” 

‘Disappointed! Jack, I’m proud 

“Well, what was’it I saw in 
your face? Perhaps, 1 may have a 
different tale to tell before I’m fifty : 
Pll: try to cultivate romance, since 
it seems to please you, Mary.” 

She could not have been less than 
happy in this assurance of faithful- 
ness ; still, another hope had failed 
her. No secrets; no love affairs to 
discuss; and three weeks of the 
honeymoon still to run! She found 
herself regretting the absence otf 
incident in their lives, and she realised, 
not without a pang of conscience for 
her previous ingratitude, that a large 
family connection presents many 
opportunities for piquant episodes 
and conversation. 

Mr. and Mrs, Alexander fell to dis- 
cussing books and their authors, but 
as each had for years read the same 
books on the other’s recommendation, 
the discussion ended flatly. Mary 


: 
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recited bits from Browning that she 
could remember, a verse or two from 


Omar, and ended the evening with 


a scene from Marmion, which Jack 
warmly applauded. It had become 
evident, even to themselves, that they 


be happy?” Mary asked, apropos of 
nothing, but the remark was made 
after a sharp study of the room in 
which they were seated. Jack had 
seen the glance round and under- 
stood the question. He expressed 
) the view that a crofter’s 
home interior need not 
necessarily exclude happi- 
ness. 

“But, after all, you 
know they are used to it, 
Mary, and we are not. 
This showed her that he 
was tired of the seclusion, 
the fog, and even might 
grow tired of her, if they 
did not soon leave the 
place. 

“If we have no mys- 
teries, and no secrets in 
our lives, what a splendid 
joint mystery we must be 
by this*time to our respec- 
tive families,” said Mary 

~ one day, while the hours 
crept heavily on. 

Mary studied her coun- 
tenance in the little fogged 
mirror, and decided that 
she was growing positively 
ugly. Nothing but her old- 
est clothes, too, and Mary 
wished she had _ brought 
just one or two frocks from 
the trousseau. If she went 
off in her looks in this way 
Jack might, grow to dislike 
her, and with chin in hand 
she fell to wondering if this 
was not an occasion where 
surrender becomes the bet- 
ter part of valour. Also, 


“MARY STUDIED HER COUNTENANCE IN THE LITTLE FOGGED MIRROR AND she thought longingly of 


DECIDED THAT SHE WAS GROWING POSITIVELY UGLY, 


were making great effort to amuse 
which had not become an extinct planet. 


each other, and _ pleasure, 


hitherto had pursued them, now fled 


at their approach. 


“Do you think a crofter can ever 


sunny Dinard, although it 
was difficult to believe the sun 


‘* Jack, dear,” she called softly to 
him as he entered from the fiftieth in- 
terview with Dougal that day, always 
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concerning the weather, “don’t you 
think we might go on to Dinard— 
now?” : 

‘ With one spring towards her, Jack 
had Mary in his arms. 

“You are tired of it, I felt sure 
you were, but I couldn’t suggest a 
change, when it was your plan, 
could I Mary? ”’ , 

‘“So you have been bored, Jack, 
and you will never forgive me for 
my horrid plan of coming here to be 
alone.” 


They fell to their packing with 


avidity, during which they amply 
sympathised’ with each other, 
and at last informed Dougal 
they wished to be driven to the 
station. On the following morning 
Mary again disguised herself with 
the convenient motor veil, and Jack 
held his mask in readiness. 


——_. 
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“It’s ridiculous to feel guilty, isn’t 
it, Jack?” 

“It’s been a joke; just a huge joke, 
that’s all,” he replied gallantly. 

On the morning of their departure 
the sun rose in summer splendour, 
as if smiling on their resolution, 
and the mists disa ppeared. 
Dougal and Janet urged them to 
prolong their stay, but with a 
heavy tip, conditioning silence, they 
departed. . 

The trousseau at Euston was 
recovered and again journeyed to 
Dover. 

At Dinard they found many 
and imploring _ietters 
awaiting them, for the twenty-two 
Grants and the twenty-seven 
Alexanders had forty-nine hearts 
that were sorely troubled at. the 
silence of the young people. 
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SOUTH, EAST AND NORTH 


By H. E. FLECKER 


O call me, call me, call me far away, 

O call me to the white Hellenic hills, 

To the blue drowsy Mediterranean Sea, 

To the murmurous meadows of old Sicily— 

From hope that trembles and from thought that kills, 
O call me, call me, call me far away 


O call me, you strange voices farther, far 
Away to dreamy painted lands beyond, 

Where swing the idle censers whole days long, 
And all the night is mellow with a song 

By women langorously monotoned— 

O call me, you strange voices, further, far. 


Call me, strange voices, call me yet once more, 

Call me to lifeless lands of wind-swept snow, 
Where the cold eyes of the eternal spheres 

Look down inmutable.—Ah, but there feers 

Dour death in that white desert where winds blow, 
And those strange voices call me yet once more. 


“HE TOOK MY GRIP AND, CHATTING AFFABLY, LED THE WAY," 


TOM BROWNE'S TRAVEL STORIES 


Illustrated by himself and told by A. B. Cooper ’ 
PART I. in the States, we started with his 

OME games lend themselves latest trip and worked back. 
to the art—or is it a science ? “Why did you go to the States 
—of the interviewer, and _ this time ?” I asked, as T.B., having 


bowls is one of them. You 
can’t ask a man to tell you a story 
while he is running between the 
wickets, or when he is setting you a 
double baulk, or when he is killing 
your weak returns over the net, 
or even when he is deep in the mys- 
teries of diabolo. But while you are 
carrying the “footer”? across the 
green, leisurely poising yourself for 
a cast, or taking a measure to dis- 
cover by what fractional part of an 
inch your “wood” is farthest from 
the jack, a good deal of interviewing 
can be done and a good many stories 
told. 

It was during a game on Tom 
Browne’s smooth-shaven lawn, upon 
which his big studio at Black- 
heath looks, that these stories were 
told, and I tell them as they were 
told to me. They were to be travel- 
stories pure and simple, and, as the 
famous comic artist had but recently 
returned from a six months’ sojourn 


won the toss, trundled the jack 
to his favourite corner. 

‘“ Well, McCutcheon, the regular 
cartoonist of the Chicago Tribune 
had not had a holiday for five years 
and Mr. Keeley, the editor, sent 
him to Asia for a four months’ vac. 
At first he thought of supplying his 
place with another American artist, 
but it suddenly struck him that it 
would be a happy idea to get what 
he called ‘ England’s Best.’ So he 
actually came to England to fetch 
me! I was sitting working in my 
studio one day when my telephone 
bell rang. 


“*Say! Are you Mr. Tom 
Browne ?’ said a voice. 

“*T am,’ I said, ° Who are 
you?’ 


«“*T’m Keeley, the editor of the 
Chicago Tribune, and I want you to 
go back with me and take the place 
of McCutcheon, my cartoonist, for 
four months.’ 
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“* That’s a large order,’ 
I said, ‘I don’t think I 
can go.’ 

“But you’ve just got 
to go,’ said Keeley, ‘ You’d 
better come and see me 
and talk it over.’ 

‘*“ Where are you ?’ I 
said — though I might 
have known, for all good 
Americans go to the 
Savoy. : 

“*“m at the Savoy,’ 
said Keeley, ‘Come and 
see me.’ | | 

““So the upshot of it 
was that I saw the editor 
of the Chicago Tribune 
that day and he made me 
a. good offer to take McCutcheon’s 
place for four months. Well, it 
meant being away from England, and 
my connections, for six months, 
and neglecting all my English work, 
so I told him that I would think 
about it and let him know. I allowed 
four days to go by without answering 
him, and then I rang him up and 
told him I had decided not to go.” 

“Say !’ said Keeley, across the 
telephone. ‘ You’ve just got to go, 
Tom Browne; I’ve come all the way 
to England to fetch you and I’m 
going to take you back.’ 

‘So to make a long story short, I 
went again to see Keeley, and the 
first thing he did was to double his 
former offer. That’s the way with 
these Americans. If they want a 
thing they'll stick at nothing to get 
it. 

“Well, I went. As I had been in 
New York before, and had a good 
many friends there, and was a little 
before my time, I stayedjthere a day 
or two. .Itfhappened to be Decora- 
tion Day. I went with some friends, 
some of whom were ladies, to Coney 
Island forthe day. From there lI 
sent an ’Arry and ’Arrict sketch of 


THE NOBLE RED MAN. 
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myself, with a youn; 

lady on my arm, together 

with the following letter: 

“To the Editor of ti- 

Chicago Tribune. I hav 

booked a berth on the 

Twentieth Century train 

for to-morrow (Thursday) 

Arriving in Chicago «1 

Friday morning at 8.3°. 

— Yours, T.B.’ 
~  “ Now what did Keeley 

do but produce this sketct 

and letter, in facsimile. 
in the next day’s paper! 

I had caricatured my- 

self outrageously in thr 

little sketch I had dashed 
off, and it represented me at least 
three stone heavier than I really 
am. Well, when I arrived at Chicago, 
I found no one there to meet me. 
Being an utter stranger I seized my 
bag, which is technically called a 
‘Grip,’ and looked about me _ for 
help and guidance. I saw a lot of 
fellows standing about at the Depot. 
‘rubbering,’ the expressive term 
which Americans use for craning 
their necks and looking hither and 
thither, as though their necks were 
made of rubber. I had not the 
least idea that they were looking for 
me. Being in happy ignorance of 
the publication of the Island sketch, 
how was I to know that these would- 
be interviewers were looking for « 
very fat man, in a very big, wide- 
awake hat, and smoking a_ huge 
cigar? I proceeded to make some 
gentle enquiries from a bystander 
as to the best hotel, and I suppose 
my English speech gave me away. 
for a smiling young man came up and 
said : 

“*Say! You Tom Browne >?’ 

‘“*T told‘him I was, and he imme- 
diately gave me the ‘glad hand, 
and said: ‘I’m vurry glad to meet 
you, Tom Browne. You just come 
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along with me and I will see. you 
all nght. You'll stay at the Audi- 
torilum, of course. Lend me your 


grip.’ 

“He didn’t say who or what he 
was, but just took my grip and, 
chatting affably, led the way. 
held on very close to him, for he had 
my bag, and I had heard a lot about 
Yankee smartness, bunco-steerers and 
gold - brick men, so I wanted to 
keep him well in hand. However, 
he took me in hand and walked with 
me to the hotel, introduced me to 
the manager, and then held out his 
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** WE WEXT TO VISIT AN INDIAN SETILFNMEXT.” 


hand again, and said he must be 
oing. 

“*Aren’t you on the Tribune ?’ 
I said. 

“«*QOh, no,’ he replied, smilingly. 
‘I’m just a citizen. It has been a 
great pleasure to me to be of service 
to you, Tom Browne. I have a 
vurry great respect for cartoonists. 
I saw your portrait in the 7bune 
this morning, and it was up to me 
to discover you first. All the men 
on the station were waiting for you, 
but they were all looking for a fat 
man, and you’re not vurry fat, Tom 
Browne. I was the lucky one. 
And I count it a great honour to 
see you to your quarters.’ ” 

By that time we had got to the 
other end, where T.B. lay ‘ two in’; 
and [ asked him how he liked 
Chicago. 

“Why, you might be a Yankee 
yourself,” he replied. ‘“‘ Everybody 
you meet asks you that. Frankly, 
I don’t likeit. It’s just a big mining 
camp. Most of the people are mighty 
proud of their City, and didn’t like 
me hitting out at their foibles morning 
after morning. I was always getting 
letters — mostly abusive — but one 
or two showed that the citizens had 
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eyes to see. Ill show you some 
of them when we get in.” 

T.B. was as good as his word, and 
I reproduce one or two at this 
point. 

‘“Dear Tom Browne,—Your work 
inthe Tribune is fine. Keep it up on 
the same line. They won’t like the 
medicine, but make ’em take it, and 
lots of it. McCutcheon’s work was 
of the soothing syrup order. It isn’t 
sweetstuff Chicago needs, but more 
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a wide-spreading village beginnin: 
hardiy anywhere and ending no 
where. One big smoky railway stx 
tion with a lot of large shops hard 
by—does that make a real city’ 
They think it does. And its civé 
buildings—a city hall, now an ancient 
and grimy ruin, built twenty-one 
years ago! A business station like 
a checker board, where four opposing 
streams of humanity meet “and hut 
themselves into a tangle at every 


‘*THE MOSQUITOES MADE IT HOT FOR US,” 


ridicule and less flattery. You won’t 
be loved, may be, but you are only 
in for three months, while probably 
McCutcheon has a life sentence. The 
native here loves his place of abode 
as the hog loves his pen. Is it dirty ? 
Thats all right! Are its streets 
more unsafe and more wretchedly 
paved than any ‘rocky road _ to 
Dublin’ ever was? That’s all 
right. Chicago is nothing more than 


corner all day long, and damn each 
other heartily in the process of 
untangling. Long strings of anti- 
quated cable cars—hateful to look 
at, frightful to ride in—and then 
the omnipresent ‘Alley!’ . Haunt 
of the thug, the ‘hold up’ man and 
garbage barrel—safe retreat of the 
burglar and murderer! No charming 
Sally in this kind of Alley! But 
then you have seen it, and maybe 
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the stockyards — Mr. — Sinclair’s 
“Jungle. Another thing this un- 
governed borough was wont to brag 
about, and to point to with pride. 
But then it’s all nght. Everybody 
is all right, although some of the 
sojourners here may realise that a 
residence in Chicago is a liberal 
preparation for those whose final 
residence will be Hades. Well 
broken in here, they will not suffer 
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gave my’ name and address, and 
this, by any chance, fell into the 
hands of the native. For, of course, 
it is rank treason and sacrilege fron, 
the Chicago standpoint, and un- 
comfortable I am that I am not yet 
ready to make good my escape to 
New York. 

“Yours cordially, A.” 

Here’s another effusion, signed 

“Chicago Girl.” 


1 


“Well, anyway, Mr. Browne, 
you have a great opportunity.’ to 
reduce the ridiculous impression 
Chicagoans entertain of the perfection 
of this, overgrown village—to en- 
lighten, and, let us hope, to chasten 
ig and get safely away with your 
ife, 3 


“Mine would be in danger—if I 
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“WE COOKED OUR FOOD AND GENERALLY LIVED THE ‘SIMPLE LIFF,'” 
like other citizens of that uncomfort- 
able place of punishment. 


“Say! Tom Browne—Back to 
England{for you. Did you think 
you could come over here and show 
us? When did the English ever 
show us anything? You cannot 
touch our McCutcheon with your 
cartoons. You had better dream 


over this one, and see if you can do 


better after a good night’s rest.” 
Then comes another to balance it - 
.“Gentlemen,—Say! I thought an 
ae be 
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Englishman had no humour. There 
is nothing the matter with Tom 
Browne. 

““My wife says McCutcheon had 
better look out or we will not want 
him back if Tom can get. on to our 
sore spots as quick as this. Per- 
haps he can jolt us hard enough to 
bring about some reforms before 
he leaves.” 

And, lastly, a stinging letter ad- 
dressed to the Editor. 

“Dear Sir,—Just a word about 


the cartoons being drawn how by. 


one Tom Browne, of London. Of 
all absolutely insane, senseless and 
supposedly satirical cartoons, com- 
mend me to those of this same Tom 
Browne. The three so far drawn 
by him, which have appeared on 
the front page of the T7ibune, reveal 
nothing but the feeble efforts of a 
slow-witted Englishman, who can see 
only the worst side of anything that 
is not English. 

“Of the artistic features of the 
cartoons I say nothing, for I am 
not qualified to express an opinion on 
art, but I think I have enough 
intelligence to be able to understand 
the meaning of a cartoon and the 
words placed under and over a 
cartoon. But these by Tom Browne 
have me ‘locoed,’ I see nothing in 
them, except a cheap and mean- 
ingless satire. 

“This is an expression of opinion 
from a reader of the Tribune who 
hates to see the cartoon feature so 
misused, and that, too, by an Eng- 
lishman.” 

“So the nett result is that you 
didn’t frecze to Chicago, and some 
of the citizens didn’t freeze to you,” 
I said. 

‘‘That’s about the size of it,” 
said T.B., making a bee-line for the 
jack, “but I had two jol'y times 
while I was there nevertheless. One 
Was a trip toa Mr. Watson’s summer 
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home on Pleasant Island in_ the 
Georgian Bay, Canada. It 1s said 
that there are ten thousand islands 
in the Bay, and this is one of them. 
I stayed there a fortnight, and had 
one of the greatest times of my life. 
We went blackberrying, fishing, pic- 
nicing, sailing, and one day weni 
to visit an Indian settlement on 
another island. Being an admirer 
of the noble Red Man, as depicted 
in the pages of Fenimore Cooper, | 
looked forward to seeing something 
really impressive and picturesque. 
The actual article constituted the 
greatest disappointment of my life. 
From an old wooden shack, which 
would not have made a respectable 
cart-shed in England, came a squaw 
who would have disgraced the most 
squalid slum in the east-end of 
London. I might have overlooked 
her ragged clothes if they had been 
put on straight. But they were not. 
They were up at one side and down 
at the other, and back to front and 
upside down. It was a real anti- 
climax. | 

‘““I saw plenty of the real thing 
out West later on. In Los Angeles 
I met a very cultured and polished 
gentleman, who was a full-blooded 
Indian of the Apache tribe, but 
except for his skin and his high 
cheek bones his ancestors might never 
have seen a wig-wam. It only proves 
that the Indian is capable of civilisa- 
tion if he is fairly treated. I believe 
he had been educated at Harvard. 
But the fact is, Americans look upon 
the Indians as so much trash, and 
nothing would please them better 
than to be well rid of them. As 
the Yanks said, ‘There’s only one 
good Indian, and that’s the dead 
one.’ 

“The second jolly .time was’ a 
fishing trip with Keeley and twu 
other fellows to Lake Go-gebic in 
North Michigan. It was great. We 
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lived in a shack, and camped out, 
and cooked our own food, and 
generally lived ‘the simple life.’ 
We also caught fish—which 1s not 
always a sine qua non in fishing 
excursions, I’m told. Iwas the novice 
of the party, but I caught most— 
trout, maskelunge, and others, the 
names of which I forget. But the 
mosquitoes! Oh, they made it hot 
for us, I can tell you. 

‘* When the shades of night fell 
we played poker. I was the tender- 
foot, the ingenue, the babe-in-arms 
from England—poor boy! Poker is 
a game of bluff, and I bluffed the 
other three to my heart’s content, 
until, on the third night, when I had 
been having a run of luck which 
would have made Monte Carlo blush, 
they fell upon me and said, ‘Say! 
We guess you’ve played poker before, 
Tom Browne,’ and I had to own 

‘Did you come straight home after 
your contract in Chicago expired ?”’ 
fasked, as my wood came incontact 
with T.B.’s and knocked him “two 
in’? again. 

“No,” said T.B. 
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and was at ’Frisco shortly after the 
earthquake. I had never conceived 
such a state of things. Four square 
miles of burnt-out ruins, infested 
with tramps, thugs and hold-up 
men. The Hotel St. Francis, a huge 
skyscraper, was just a bare skeleton, 
and I and the rest of the guests 
were accommodated in a low, wooden 
shack. While I was there, two of 
our waiters were attacked by thugs, 
hit over the head with lengths of 
gas-pipe wrapt in paper, robbed of 
all they had, and, even after that, 


-two shots were fired into them 


as they lay on the ground and they 
were left half-dead. We heard 
stories of this sort every day. The 
soldiers had been withdrawn and the 
place was badly policed. I and a 
friend, a man from Alabama, were 
really anxious to have some sort 
of an. adventure, and we went out 
nightly among the horrible wreck 
and ruin. But when you are seeking 
a thing you never find it, do you? 
We might have been walking in 
Hyde Park for anything that hap- 
pened to us, and I had to be content 


“T went Westj with adventures at second-hand.” 
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i | A LIVE WIRE 
By ROBERT BARR 


in these columns an account 
of the: pretty little hillside 
town of Saarburg, in Germany, 
which possesses a waterfall sixty feet 
high, more or less, that makes the 
wheels go round. I have now to tell 
of a smaller hamlet many miles south 
of Saarburg, 
which is even 
more picturesque 
It is situated in 
the French 
Savoie, and the 
gentle hills round 
Saarburg could 
enter into no 
competition with 
the tall moun- 
tains that sur- 
round Gresy-sur- 
Aix, although 
the slopes have 
this in common, 
that they each 
bear vineyards 
which produce 
excellent wine. 
It seemed a 
little absurd that 
I had to begin 
my journey to 
the romantic 
gorges of the 
Sierroz in a com- 
mon-place tramcar, where a common- 
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place conductor charges me the com-. 


mon-place price of fourpence for trans- 
porting me from the very head centre 
of fashion and artificiality to one of 
those wonders of nature which water, 
if left to itself, will carve out of the 
eternal rocks, 


‘ 
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The little river Sierroz rises in the 
mountains away to the east, and & 
by turns pretty, picturesque and 
grand. The commonplace traveller 
on the commonplace car is put off « 
Peter’s Bridge, and from the parapet 
of this stone structure, which crosses 
the Sierroz, one sees, a hundred yard: 

or sO away, ¢ 


a a eee «=tthin, broad, bn- 


dal veil of water- 
fall, perhaps 
twenty or thirty 
feet high, and 
usually, as in the 
picture shown 
here, the huge 
steamer is seen 
turning round at 
the brink of the 
cascade. This 
cataract proves 
to be partly 
artificial and 
partly natural. 
A dam has _ been 
built across the 
brow of the cliff, 
over which the 
waterfall former- 
ly tumbled, _be- 
cause, above the 
falls, the interests 
of steam naviga- 
tion had to be 
catered for and a certain depth 
of water acquired which would 
enable that marvel of modern marine 
engineering, the Christophe Collomb 
(see photograph), to tear its frenzied 
way up the gorge. 

There is a little landing platform 
just above the crest of the fall, and 
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here the steamer, licensed to carry 
fourteen full-grown passengers, lies 
in wait for the infrequent tramcar. 
The marine fare is tenpence single, 
or fifteenpence return, and if the 
Lusitania charged a_ proportionate 
sum for crossing the Atlantic, it 
would cost us about a thousand 
pounds to reach America, steerage. 
The C. Collomb is operated by a 
crew consisting of a man and a lad. 
The man is captain, chief officer, 
second, third and fourth mates, 
purser and top- } 
masthand. The 
lad is chief en- 
gineer,  stoker, 
steersman and 
midshipmite. 
The mammoth 
engine and boiler 
is in plain sight 
of the passengers, 
and the marvel- 
lous working of 
the machinery 
may be witnessed 
without extra 
cost. When the 
navigation sea- 
son ends, I be- 
lieve the lad 
takes the engine 
and boiler home | 
with him under 
his arm, while 
the Christophe 
Collomb is used 
as a row-boat during the winter. 
‘And this,” said I, apostrophising 
the leviathan as I stepped aboard, 
“is the daring craft which discovered 
America, accomplishing thus the most 
irreparable disaster which history 
records, indirectly imposing upon the 
world those pirates of politics and 
freebooters of commerce which bear 
the honoured names of Tammany, 
John D. Rockefeller, and the like! 
This steamer is the deep-sea Franken- 
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stein which has brought into being 
the most grinding despotism the 
world has ever seen, under the guise 
of a democratic republic, where in- 
dividual action is crushed out by the 
tyrannical Trusts, where the wicked . 
never cease from troubling, and the 
ordinary man is allowed no rest. At 
the very moment I step aboard, thus 
sinking the craft six inches deeper 
in the water, the huge republic to 
the west is engaged in electing a 
President, and the party which 
emerges victor- 
ious from the 
struggle will be 
that which pos- 
sessed the most 
money to spend 
in bribery and 


corruption. 
In a former 
contest, Mr. 


William Jennings 
Bryan, who to- 
day is making his 
third raid upon 
the Presidential 
chair, was abso- 
lutely certain of 
a majority one 
week before the 
election. System 
is a distinguish- 
ing feature of 
American _ busi- 
ness methods, 
and those in 
charge _of both parties had so 
systematised their preliminary can- 
vass that friends and enemies alike 
knew Bryan was elected. H. H. 
Rogers, of the Standard Oil, and 
other estimable millionaires, called 
together a secret conference, and put 
down on the table cash or collatoral 
to the amount of five million dollars 
and with this fund five free and 
independent States were bribed, and 
Bryan was defeated.* No effort was 
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ever made to punish the perpetrators 
of this gigantic crime, the only result 
being a gentle but admittedly futile 
regret on the part ef the Democratic 
party that it did not possess a cor- 
ruption fund with dollars in excess 
of that held by the Republican party, 
with which to reverse the vote of 
‘* Brewster’s Millions.” 

‘“ Look here,” cried the Captain, 
seizing a marlin-spike, “‘ eloquence is 
not allowed on board the Christophe 
Collomb. It disturbs the man at the 
wheel ; beside this, politics is barred. 
In addition you probably don’t know 
what you’re talking about, for the 
original Christopher was a man, not 
a boat, and you may take my word 
for it that the navigation of the 
Sierroz is difficult enough at best 
without your complicating matters 
by a stump speech, so kindly sit 
down and do not upset the steamer 
as you have already upset the crew. 
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‘It doesn’t matter to us who is elect= 
President, so long as I get a fram 
and a half of the bribery money fo 
the round trip; so pay up, and shu 
Roo: 

The water of the little river i 
deliciously green because of the over 
hanging trees and shrubbery. It i: 
crystal clear, and ice-cold, with .. 
surface as unruffled as that of th. 
Daily Mirror—no, I mean the silvered 
mirror of commerce, universally used 
to designate very smooth water. 
The little Christophe Collomb noses 
its way with extreme gentleness 
causing hardly an extra ruffle of th: 
placid surface. After traversing ; 
few hundred yards through the green 
tunnel of overhanging boughs, it 
enters the Gorge, and perpendicular 
rocks, hundreds of feet in depth from 
the upper sky to the darkened river _ 
seem to close in on our little craft. 
and leave it scarce room to wend its 
timorous way between them. These 
Tock precipices are fantastically 
carved by the grinding action of the 
waters, and the stones they carry, 
when the river is in flood, for this 
tranquil stream becomes at times an 
infuriated torrent, which causes the 
sedate and harmless little Christophe 
Collomb to climb a tree for safety. 

At times the precipices so engulf 
us in their dark depths that it seems 
impossible to go forward, and equally 
impossible to turn round and retreat, 
but Providence always did favour 
Christopher, and by persistently going 
forward, with many twistings and 
turnings, a way is invariably found, 
the which contains a beautiful moral 
for our guidance, if the harsh Captain 
would only allow me to expatiate 
upon it. 

On the right hand side there is to 
be seen a unique little waterfall 
which does not tumble over the 
precipice like the cascade near 
Peter’s Bridge, but slides swiftly 
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down an inclined ‘plane of rock with- 
out a murmur, looking like a film of 
lace, spread out upon: the surface of 
the stone. It must, like most of the 
_ water in this region, be mineralised, 
for it has built up in the course of 
ages, an aqueduct of a formation 
which differs from the bedrock. 
Along the top of this aqueduct the 
thin sheet of water glides down and 
down for ever. 

Presently a wooden stairway ap- 
pears on the left hand side of the 
gorge, and along the face of the 
precipice a wooden gallery runs 
twisting in and out in accommoda- 
tion with the roughly indented cliff. 
Further along we see hanging in the 
gorge some ancient, moss-grown 
buildings, and at the end of the vista 
a dashing cascade, in the production 
of which practically the whole force 
of the river is employed. 

From the rocks on each side of the 
gorge gush streams, some lofty and 
some low, the whole forming a noisy 
turmoil of foaming water that is 
admirably picturesque. 

By means of the long gallery we 
have arrived at the cascade of Gresy, 


and if the name were English, it 


might indicate a slippery place, for 
thespray, everywhere present, makes 
one’s footing somewhat insecure. 
Near the foot of the Falls stands an 
oblong monument, on the top of 
which is carved a large letter ‘“ H,”’ 
because it was erected to the order 
of Queen Hortense. The monument 
is in memory of a girl twenty-five 
years old, the Baronne de Broc, sister 
of the Marechale Ney, one of the 
ladies-in-waiting on the Queen Hor- 
tense, in whose presence she slipped 
into the torrent, and was swept away. 
Here is a translation of the in- 
scription on the monument :— 
Madame La Baronne de Broc, 


25 years old, perished before the eyes of her 
friend, 
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On the roth of June, 1813. * 
You who are visiting this abysm be cautious, 
Think of thos: who love you. 


This happened nearly a hundred 
years ago, and’ therefore the torrent 
of time has swept away all who were 
on earth at that period, so our regret 
over the untimely fate of this girl is 
tender rather than poignant. 

The Alps are most ungallant, and 
at one time or another I have seen 
similar monuments to this at the 
foot of the cascade. There is one 
above Murren, which records the 


fate of Mrs. Arbuthnot, 1865. A 


marble cross near the top of the 
Gemmi Pass shows where a Baroness 
fell over the cliff and was killed, and 
so the tragic record has left its 
memorials here and there all through 
the mountains. 

The broad verandah of the little 
shop at the eastern end of the gallery 
hangs over the depths of turbulent 
water, and from this platform one 
sees numerous moss-grown water- 
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wheels driven each by its separate 
little torrent. I can never resist the 
temptation to examine a water mill, 
and at first sight those on the opposite 
side of the gorge seemed inaccessible. 
I knew there was no bridge over the 
river below the Falls nearer than the 
Pont Pierre, which the tramway 
crossed, therefore I investigated the 
upper reaches of the stream. My 
French is almost a complete bar to 
authoritative information, and this 
difficulty was augmented by the 
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- impossibility of making any native 
believe that I could be torn away 
from the seductiveness of the picture- 
postcard shop on the brink. The 
further I wandered from that point 
of attraction, the more persistently 
was I directed back to it. 

However, I came at last upon a 
railway line which I knew must cross 
the stream, so I trespassed on this 
right of way, and afterwards crashed 
through hedges and over ditches to 
the back grounds of the water mills. 
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Here I met with an umexpectec 
obstacle, which experience has taught 
me is frequently encountered in wild, 
mountainous regions. I refer to the 
large and unfnendly dog, a huge 
brute with a great deal of the woli 
inhismakeup. At first this dog hac 
a good deal of fun with me, but after- 
wards when I came to a more intimat: 
knowledge of the combination, | 
succeeded in reversing the voles, and! 
use the word role with no intention 6! 
perpetrating a pun, although the 
sound of that syllable accurately 
signifies what happened to both of us. 
John Bunyan, when he saw the lions 
in his path, found by going forward 
that they were chained. My enemy 
the dog, which was tawny, like a 
lion, and almost as big, was not 
chained, but wired. A wire more 
than twenty feet long led from the 
animal’s stout collar upwards to an 
overhead wire stretched on_ poles 
which ran round the grounds, as if 
the arrangement were part of a private 
telephone system. 

I made the mistake of thinking 
that if I kept outside the radius of the 

twenty foot line attached to the dog’s 
collar, I would be all right, but I 
underestimated the ingenuity of the 
contrivance. I now saw, just a 
second too late, that the upper end 
of the dog’s wire was fastened to a 
cute little well-oiled pulley, which 
spun along the overhead wires, and 
gave that unamiable brute a range 
that was bewildering in its compre- 
hensiveness. Experience afterwards 
showed me that certain sections of the 
ground were immune, but I ran great 
risk of being torn to pieces before I 
discovered such oases: these isolated 
islands of safety. My first venture 
outside the twenty foot radius, ended 
in breathless disaster. The  wolf- 
hound made a plunge at me, which for 
a moment I thought showed more 
enthusiasm than good sense, but the 
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whirr-whirr of the pulley overhead 
speedily disillusioned me, and the big 
bounder was upon me before I knew 
what had happened. 

I precipitated myself on the grassy 
slope with little calmness and no 
dignity, and rolled swiftly out of the 
firing line. Here I picked myself up, 
breathless and agitated. The dog 
was on his hind legs, pawing the air, 
foaming at the mouth, and roaring 
like an automobile whose .trumpet 
had gone wrong, but he had come to 
the limit of the live wire, which now 
held him back three feet from me. I 
took advantage of the lull to give 
the dog my opinion of him in a few 
emphatic, terse and well-chosen words. 
The dog in return expressed the 
utmost contempt for me, but as all 
his straining could not stretch the 
wire, I received his remarks in the 
same spirit with which they were 
tendered. 

He disappeared round a building 
and seemingly in the transit switched 
on to another line, for with the roar 
of a demon he reappeared, making 
directly for me with open jaws, and 
I saw to my horror a hitherto un- 
suspected live wire directly over my 
head. With a presence of mind 
and a quickness of calculation that 
makes me thrill with pride when I 
look -back upon the struggle, I esti- 
mated that the dog could not get 
back upon the former circuit without 
going behind the barn again, so 
instead of trying to run away from 
him, I dashed across his path, and 
so, under the first wire, while the 
leap the dog gave to intercept me 
caused him to be jerked up into mid- 
air as if lassooed by a western cow- 
boy. 

“Aha, old chap!” said I, “ you 
see this is a game that two can play 
at. Send me a wire when you're 
ready to recommence hostilities. 

With this I sat down on the turf 
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and mopped a heated brow. The 


dog presently gave up the fruitless 
contest with the tightened lasso and 
trotted along towards the terminus 
of his overhead wire. He seemed 
to be in a more subdued and con- 
trite spirit than that which had 
hitherto distinguished him. Away 
at the far end of the domain I saw 
him crawling humbly across lots. 
This time he gave no premonitory 
yell, and it was more by instinct 
than by observation that I came to 


THE MILLS ON BOTH SIDES OF THE GORGE. 


know he was once more on my 
circuit. He was coming in a straight 
line, as silent as moonlight, and as 
swift as a cyclone. I had no time 
to rise to my feet, but rolled as 
speedily as possible in the direction 
of the other wire. I had often read 
in the papers of the dangers of the 
overhead system, and now I was 
getting a practical lesson on the 
subject. A very capable tailor in 
Aix-les-Bains has so deftly inserted 
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the piece of cloth in my raiment 
that you can scarcely tell where 
it was torn out. The dog, straining 
at his iron leash, and I, somewhat 
touzled after my somersaults on the 
grass, glared at each other with a 
dislike that was largely mutual. 
All this time there was nobody in 
the world except the dog and myself. 
Now, projected upon the occasion 
came slowly from the mill a dis- 
satisfied looking individual who added 
his disfavour to that of the dog. 
He asked me gruffly what I meant 
by my _ trespass. 

“Oh,” said I, “your dog and 
myself were merely having a little 
frolic together. I am awfully fond 
of dogs, and this gentle spaniel of 
yours exhibits an _ extraordinary 
preference for me, and thus you 
see we were spending a happy day.” 

The man desired to know my 
business. 

“Well,” said I, “I am a writer 
of sorts, and I wish to investigate 
your revolving water wheels. I see 
you have several of them, each 
turning with a velocity differing from 
the other, and I wish to write an 
essay on the adage, ‘One good turn 
deserves another,’ which, by the 
way, was a feature of my gambols 
with your dog. Iam here to gather 


data, and incidentally to tender you 
half a franc, in coppers, if you will 
be good enough to accept the dona- 
tion.” 
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The French peasant does lke the 
chink of real money, and the miller’s 
manner at once underwent a change 
which that capable dog, who had 
been watching him intently, instantly 
detected, and slunk away, although 
even I had to confess that he had 
performed his duty admirably. The 
man invited me into his mill, and the 
canine volcano became quiescent once 
more. I do not just know what this 
particular mill, driven by the Sierroz, 
produces. 

There was a huge cauldron that 
contained some kind of grain, which 
was heated to steaming point, through 
which great sword-like knives re- 
volved. Then this mass was spread 
on a circular platform over whose 
surface perambulated great stone 
wheels, which looked like milestones 
set on edge, travelling round and 
round the circular platform with 
crushing effect. The grain was a 
blackish cereal of a kind I did not 
recognise, and I think the man, 
protected by the dog, was manu- 
facturing some sort of oil-cake which 
cattle consume. 

We parted with mutual respect, 
and even the dog yawned as I went 
away, and seemed to be meditating 
regretfully on the fact that hfe would 
not be the’ gay _ terpsichorian 
fandango after I had gone that 
it had been during my presence 
on the green ‘pleasaunce of Gresy 
Mill. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Always carry :. 
« Lt C.Hardtmuth’s 


POLICE TRAPS. 


When you see the rural 
policeman taking your name, 
address, and number offer 
him a Koh-I-Noor. It is a 
kindness which may soften 
even his hara heart, for he 
will quickly realise he is 
dealing with Be bah) 8 Tha 
Koh-I-Noor lasts six times as 
long as any ordinary pencil, 
is soft to the touch, and can 
be obtained in seventeen 
degrees to sult all pencil pur- 
poses. 


Koh-I-Noor Pencils are 4d. each 
and 8.6 per dozen everywhere. Of 
Stationers, ete. Booklet free 
from L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 12, 
Golden Lane, London, E.C- 


NEURALGIA, HEADACHE, 


and Toothache are instantly cured by ZOX,a 
tiny powder which can be carried in the waist- 
coat pocket, and taken at any hour of the day 
Certified to cortain no injurious substances. 
FRE On receipt of stamped addre:sed envelope we will 


send two ZOX powders free. Mention THE IDLER. 
Of Chemists, Stores, etc , 1/- & 26 box, or post free. 


THE ZOX CO., 11, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, E.C. 


cr Ma ns Fountee: Pen 
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ORS “THREE'S COMPANY!” 


Waterman’s Ideal forms a “third” which is 
always welcome—its presence, instead of 
e acting as a deterrent, actually adds to the enjoy- 
- ment of the hour. With its aid the picture 

postcard can be written and then dispatched at 
one of those quaint little Village Post Offices so 


well known to Cyclists, Motorists, and Holiday 
Makers. 


Waterman’s Ideal is always ready to write : it re- 
quires no shaking, but starts immediately the nib 
touches the paper. Yet, so exactly does the Patent 
Spoon-Feed regulate the ink-flow that even if the writer 
pauses in the middle of a word and stil! keeps the nib on 
the paper, there will be no overflow. 


Prices, 108, 6d., 15s., 17s. 6Gd., 218., and upwards 
In Silver and Gold for Presentation. 


OF Stationers, Jewellers, &c. Booklet post free from L. & C. 
HARDTMUTH, 12, Golden Lane, London, E.C. (New York 


173, Broadway. ) 


THE SMOKING ROOM 


“Fish is dear, ma’am,” said the 
apologetic fishmonger, “very dear. You 
see, it’s getting scarce on account of 
these here aquariums.” 


Dentist : ‘‘ Now, open wide and I won't 
hurt you.” | 

Patient (after the extraction) : “I know 
what Ananias did for a living now.” 


A Scotch minister recently surprised 
his parishioners at a Sunday evening ser- 
vice by handing in his resignation. His 
age was only sixty, and he was in good 
health and vigor. A committee waited 
upon him and expressed regret at the 
step he was about to take. ‘You have 
plenty of work in you yet,” they said. 
“Why resign?” “Yes,” he replied, 
“but you had better accept my resigna- 
tion now. When I am seventy you will 
not be able to get rid of me.” 


The politician had been charged with 
perjury. 


“What’s that?” he asked, languidly. © 


“Swearing to a falsehood.” 
“Why, anybody could swear to the 
truth,” exclaimed the politician. “I’m 


the victim of professional jealousy,” he 


said, with manifest indignation. 


“Of course, my dear girl,” said the 
indulgent parent, “I know you are fond 
of Cecil, and all that sort of thing. But 
there’s one little point you appear to 
have overlooked. How do you propose 
to live after you are married?” 

“Oh, I’ve been reading up about poul- 
try,” replied the daughter, “and they say 
a good hen will raise twenty chicks in a 
season. Well, next season there'll be 
twenty chicks and one hen, and so, of 
course, the following year there will be 
420 chicks, and the next 8,400, and the 
next 168,000, and the next 3,360,000. 
Just think, papa! If we get only a 
penny each for them we shall clear more 
than a thousand pounds, and that will be 
ample for us to live on; and perhaps we 
can help you a little, you old dear!” 


Customer: “Let me have a cop 
Antony and Cleopatra. 

Clerk: “Yes; sir. Four shillir: 
please.” 

Customer: “Dear me, I’ve only ; 
two, Just give me Antony!” 


Caddie (as the golfer lifts a sr 
piece of turf with his driver): "I ¢ 
you'll no’ get deep enough with: 
driver; you’d better tak’ your iron.” 


“What part am I to have?” asked’ 
ambitious amateur. 

“You are to be the heroine’s fath:’ 
replied the stage manager. 

“What does he do?” 

“He dies ten years before the curt: 
rises on the first act.” | 


Departing guest: “I see you 4: 
counted ‘up my bill wrongly. It - 
thirteen shillings, not fourteen.” = 

Waiter: ‘TI thought perhaps you me: | 
be superstitious.” 


An elderly gentleman was cycling ter 
a narrow street in a country town 
a dog suddenly rushed out from a di" 
way, and, getting under the wheel, the 
the old gentleman on the ground 0 - 
sitting position. The dog, seemmg © 
enjoy the situation, circled round # — 
round, barking playfully. A_ boy *' 
was passing at the same time si? 
calmly staring at the performance 10: 
minute or two, and then inquired: De 
you fall off, sir?” “OF course | a 
said the old gentleman, angrily, geo 
up and endeavouring to brush ee 
from his clothes. ‘Oh,” replied the hit, 
as he strolled away; “I thought ie 
couldn’t have sat down in the road I“ 
to play with the dog.” 

A half loaf is better than no holiday: 

“My mission in life,” said the ake 
“is to put the dunce-cap on the earns 
other people.” “Be careful,” repll i" 
vis-a-vis, “that you don't ca 
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18, 20, & 22, Wigmore Street, London, W. 
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; | ADVERTISEMENTS. 
_ 


Opinions differ as to whether it’s bet- 
ter to sting or be stung. 


The wise man takes advice; the fool 
Rives it. 


A needle has only one eye, but it looks 
sharp just the same, 


An Assyriologist boasted to an Egypto- 
logist that “the Assyrians understood 
electric telegraphy, because we have 
found wire in Assyria.” “Oh,” said the 
other, “we have not found a scrap of 
wire in Egypt, therefore we know the 
Egyptians understood wireless _ tele- 


graphy.” 


A man took two girls on the river and 
rocked the boat, whereupon one of them 
biffed him with an oar, knocking him 
into the water. The girls then rowed 
away and left him to swim ashore. If 
that man has any spirit left he will not 
dake those girls out again. 


ASTROLOGY,—Character, finance, marriage ; 2 years 
future added, Send birth-date, 1s, P.O, — Prot, Gould, 
“ Butleigh,” Whitchurch Road, Cardiff. 


ASTROLOGY.—Life Horoscope of Character, Business, 
Money Prospects. Marriage Partner described, date ot 
Future Events, &c,, accurately given. Send bi:th-date, rs,, 
stamped envelope, Mdme, VERNON (S.R.) Mount Florida, 
GLASGOW. 


ASTROLOGY.—Reliable Horoscope of character, mar- 
riage, and business.—Send birth date, 1/-, and stamped 
envelop to Mdrine, Zetella, Glen Villa, Cleadon, Sunderland, 
Your future given with above horoscope. 


HAIR FALLING OFF.—Lady who lost nearly all 
hers has now strong heavy growth, and will send particulars 
to anyone enclosing stamped envelope.—Miss “ J.D.” Field, 
Glendower, Shanklin. 


HEALTH RESTORER, best, cheapest remedy for Im- 
pure Blood, Indigestion, Headache, Biliousness, Stomach, 
iver or Bowel Trouble, Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Children’s 
Diseases, Catarrh and kindred troubles. Postcard to-doy, 
for free sample to Health Co., 11, Harrington Square, N.W. 


RARE STAMPS, — Breaking up collection, 10.c0o 
vaneties. Approval selections of any countries desired sent 
to advanced Collectors. “ Philatelist,” Manor House, 
Dagmar Road, South Norwood. 


“ Zobedia,”’ clairvoyante, impressioniste, receives daily 
* to 5, delineations by post.—27, New Cavendish Street, W. 
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The Great Eastern Railway Compr: 
draw attention to the facilities which - 
available for the transit from all part- 
the eastern counties to London of sx. 


quantities of farm and market garé. 
produce. 


The object of this arrangement is - 
bring the producer into direct busise- 
relationship with the consumer; to av 
the deterioration which arises from pa«. 
ing perishable traffic in large quanti*.. 
and to ensure transit by passenger tr-> 
of produce fresh from the farm and co. 
try-side to the London and suburban r- 
sident. 


The rates are exceptionally low, 
much as 20 lbs. being conveyed for 4: 
whilst for excess above this, 1d. onlr - 
charged for every 5 lbs. 


Very cheap rates are also in force }-~ 
tween Yarmouth and Lowestoft and Lo- 
don (including suburban stations) {x 


small parcels of fish sent by fish me: 
chants to private families. 


THE ONGY GENUINE 
IMPORTED 
TURKISH CIGARETTES 


PRICES: 
‘3/6 to 13/- 
per 100. 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING TOBACCONISTS. 
, WEST END DEPOT— 


REGIE; 83, PICCADILLY, W. 
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‘ Is the primary cause of most of the ills to which we 
are subject. Hence a medicine that stimulate 
the digestive organs will relieve quite a number of 
complaints, 

WHELPTON’S VECETABLE PURIFYING PILLS 
arouse the stomach to action, promote the flow of 
grastric juice, and. give tone to the whole system. 
Headache flies away, Biliousness, Kidney Disorders 


and Skin Complaints disappear, while cheerful spirits 
and clear complexions follow in due course, 
Ask 
& B L U E tor WHELPTON’S PURIFYING PILLS 
. And remember there is NO:PILL ‘JUST AS GOOD.” 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. Of wll Chemists 1s, 14d. per Box. 
By post 14 Stamps. WHELPTON’S, 4, Crane Court, E.6 


Stain Grey 
Hairs, 


Whiskers and Eyebrows 
which is simply and 
safely done with 


“NECROCEINE” 


Restoring the colour(any 
shade) to the roots, it has a lastiny effect aod makes 
detection imposs ble. Does notstain theskin. Undoubtedly 
the cleanest and best Hair-Stainer inthe World, 
No. 1, Light Brown. No, 2, Golden. 
No. 3, Dark Brown. No. 4, Black. 

Sent Secretly Packed by Post for 1/3, 2/3, 3/3, 5/-, 10/-. 
Medical Certificate sent with each Eottle. 
Write for Unsolicited Testimonials. 

Address: LEIGH & CRAWFORD (54 Dept. 

32 & 33, Brooke Street, Holborn, Londen, EC 


A SEW | Ni a 
MACHINE 


The “SPITCHALL” Sewing a: 
Machine was named Stilchall Us 
because it works evenly and 
speedily on both coarse and fine 
material without the complica- 
lions of the more ¢xpensive 
ones. Made entirely of metal - 
with plated wheel and filtings, 
improved stitch regulater, etc. gai 
No experience necessary. SS 
Sent in wooden box, carriage (2763/77 “Ga 
paid, for 7/3. ss 
Extra needles, 6d. and 1/- perpkt Cali and see the Machine 
at work. Beware of imitations. Only to be obtained from the 
SEWING MACHINE GOMPANY (54 Dept.), 


32 & 33, Brooke Street. Holborn, London, E.C. 
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This story is told of the late Mr. Baker 
Greene. For years he was surgeon in a 
cavalry regiment, and on his departure 
for India was continuously dunned by his 
.long-suffering tailor, who at last, in 
despair, begged his debtor to take care 
of his health. 

This was Mr. Greene’s reply: 

“T have received your hypocritical let- 
ter hoping that I will take care of my 
health in order to live to pay your bill. 
The following are your chances so far: I 
attend every cholera case in camp, and 
make a special study of smallpox. I 
swim every morning in a lake swarmed 
with alligators. At the recent attack 
upon a hill fort I went with a forlorn 
hope, and was one of the three who re- 
turned unwounded. To-morrow evening, 
alone and on foot, I shall go into the 
jungle and wait for the man-eating 
tigress as she returns at dawn to her 
cave and her cubs. If so be she fails I 
shall spend some time in the fever- 
haunted jungles of the Terai, following 
up big game, and if I survive I shall cool 
myself by joining a party to ascend the 


peak of Dhawalagiri, whose snowy 
slopes and glaciers are as steep as your 
prices.”’ 


The wondrous thing is that the tailor 
was paid. 


Courvoisier’s, makers of Otto of Violet: 
and Havaneta perfumes, have prepared 
soaps impregnated with these scents and 
bearing their names. 

Albumyl Soap is something’ new in a 
base or paste from which soap is made, 
and we have no hesitation in saying that 
it will be as readily appreciated as are 
the perfumes. 

The following is expert opinion :— 

“The lather obtained from Albumy! 
Soaps, viz.—Havaneta and Otto of Vic 
lets, is in its composition as well as in 
its action on the skin, identical with a 
high-class facial massage cream. 

“As it is granted that the judicious 
application of Facial Massage Cream is 
of great cosmetic value, it follows tha! 
the above soaps are of a high order as 
aids to beauty, and as such are ifterest- 
ing alike to the trade and the public.” 


Some navvies in a railway carriage 
were once in loud conversation, swearing 
boisterously. One of them was especi- 
ally fluent. “My friend,” asked a pas- 
senger in shocked tones, “where did you 
learn to use such language ? ”’ 


“Learn!” cried the navvy. “You 
can’t learn it, guv-nor. It’s a gift, that’s 
wot it is.” 
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A Kodak keeps the memory of your 

holiday green and is a recognised part 

of every traveller's and tourist’s outfit. 
EVERYTHING necessary for Kodak picture 


Gladstone. Remember, no darkroom is required. 
You load in daylight and develop in daylight. 


The simplicity of every step is explained in beautifully illustrated book- 
lets, giving particulars of Kodaks from 5s. to £7 7s. which will be sent 
post free to anybody naming this paper. 


Take a Kodak with you and add to the pleasures of 
your Holiday. No previous experience required. 


KODAKS AND ALL KODAK SUPPLIES 
OF ALL PHOTOGRAPHIC DEALERS. 


Kodak nid... 5i- ots Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 


BRranche 9, Bold-st., Liverpool 72-74, Buchanan-st., Glasg« OW; 59, Br ympton-rd. S.W. ; 
60, Cheapside, E ror 115, Oxf ord-s st., W.; 171-173, Regent-st, W.; 40, Strand, London, W.C. 
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HOW OUR ARTIST SAVED A COWBOY’'S 


Yh, 
1, 
. Byun yy)? 


1.—‘‘ Bust me if this broncho ain’t bolted.”’ 


“Peary,” states a geographer of Chi- 
cago, “‘never started on one of his ex- 
ploring expeditions without receiving all 
sorts of packages from cranks. George 
Ade, a few days before he set off on his 
last trip, wired him to expect an im- 
portant package by express. 

“The package came. It was labelled: 
‘To be opened at the farthest point 
north.’ Peary, however, opened it at 
once. It was a small berrel inscribed : 

‘“* Axle grease for the pole.’” 


First lady: “My husband is extremely 
hard to please.” 

Second lady: “Indeed! 
look it.” 


You don’t 


A German has discovered five new 
signs by which to detect the school to 
which a painter belongs: (1) If he paints 
the sky grey and the grass black, he 
belongs to the good old classical school; 
(2) if he paints the sky blue and the 
grass green, he is a realist; (3) if he 
paints the sky green and the grass blue, 
he is an impressionist; (4) if he paints 
the sky yellow and the grass purple, he 
is a colourist; (5) if he paints the sky 
black and the grass red, he shows pos- 
session of great decorative talent, 


LIFE. 


[Cenis 


He entered the shop hurriedly. Thos 
whom he passed at the door heard him 
repeating under his breath a formul 
which he seemed to fear might slip {rox 
his memory and be lost. He approached 
the counter like one who wishes it were 
well over. “I wish to get,” he said, 
boldly, “some ribbon for a red _ baby.” 
The shop girl’s stare seemed to rouse 
him to a sense of something lacking. 
“That is,” he said, “‘I would like some 
baby for a red ribbon one.” The assis- 
tant was smiling now, and four others, 2 
shopwalker, and seven customers, drew 
near and smiled in unison. He began 
again: ‘That is—of course, you know. 
I mean some red ribbed baby for one— 
that is—some red ribs for one baby— 
confound it! I’ve muddled it somewhere,” 
and he departed with speed. “I wor 
der,” said the shop girl, thoughtfully, 
about an hour afterwards, “if he covd 
have wanted some red baby ribbon.” 


First man: “Did Jones get his excuses 
confused?” 

Second man: “Yes; told his govencr 
that he had been detained at the office 
and his wife that he had been up with 
the baby.” 


ba 


2.—‘* Wa-au! -I must stop this. 


H's headin’ for the waterfalls,”’ 


[Conid. 


After the battle of Prestonpans, a witty 
Scottish farmer amused himself by writ- 
ing a ballad upon it, which so stung one 
of the English officers that he sent the 
poet a challenge to meet him in mortal 
combat. The second found the farmer 
busy with his hayfork and delivered the 
challenge. The good-natured farmer, 
turning toward him with the agricultural 
implement still in his hand, said: 

“Gang awa’ back to Mester Smith, 
and tell him I hae nae time to come to 
ony place to gie him satisfaction, but 
that if he likes to come here I'll tak’ a 
look at him, and # I think I can fecht 
him I'll fecht him, and if I think I canna 
fecht him I’ll just do as he did—I’ll run 
away.” 


A class of boys were asked some ques- 
tions in mental arithmetic, and the ques- 


tioner received the following “let down” :. 


“If I were to shoot at a tree with five 
birds. in it, and kill three, how many 
would be left?” 

“Three, sir.” 

“No, my boy; there would be two left.” 

“Please, sir, you said you shot three; 
only they would be left—the other two 
would fly away.” 

The questioner passed on. 


“Why do you talk of the rudeness of 
nature?” 

“I don’t. To my idea, nature is very 
polite. Look at the dip of the waves, 
the bend of the river, the boughs of the 
trees.” 


A woman loves a man for the quali- 
ties she thinks he has—and a man loves 
a woman for the qualities he thinks she 
hasn’t. 

Mike and Pat were friends. One day 
Mike learned that Pat had _ turned 
Socialist. This troubled Mike, who 
asked in a puzzled way: “Pat, I don’t 
understand this Socialism. Will you tell 
me what it is, now?” 

“Tt means dividing up your property 
equally,” said Pat. “In this way. If I 
had a thousand pounds I’d give you five 
hundred and keep five hundred myself ?” 

“But if you had two farms, Pat, what 
would you do?” 

‘“I’d divide up. 
I’d keep one.” 

“And if you had two pigs, would you 
share those, too?” 

“Now, Mike, go to the Antipodes! 
You know I’ve got two pigs!” 


I’d give you one and 


3-—* Golly! If this don’t fix him i'm done for!” 


[Conid. 


What tune do you play on the feelings, 


pray? | 
And who is it mends the break o’ 
day ? ! 
When you drop a remark, do you break 
your word ? 
Can a rope be made out of ocean 
strands ? 
Have the 
hands? 
Can you cut a log with a wise old saw? 
Does the cup that cheers cry, “Hip 


silent midnight watches 


hurrah ”’ ? 

Can money be tight when ’change is 
loose ? 

Now what in the name of All is the 
use 

Of going to college and taking de- 
grees 


When we’re posed by such plain little 
problems as these? 


The boy, having found a fulminate cap, 
secured a hammer. “I'll see what this 
is,” he said, determinedly. 

The little sufferer came out of the 
operation well, and when the effects of 
the anesthetic had passed away, he 
asked for his mother. 

She stooped over him tenderly. 

“Mamma,” he asked, faintly, ‘what 
was it?” 


He was making up his first prescrip- 
tion, and when he handed it to the lady 
he told her the price was two shillings 
and sixpence. 

She paid a two shilling piece and 
a sixpenny piece, and after the customer 
departed he informed the proprietor that 
the two shilling piece was counterfeit. 
The proprietor looked over his glasses 
at the young man and said: 

“Well, how about the sixpence—is. 
that good money?” . 


The young man answered in _ the 
affirmative. 
“Oh, well,” the proprietor replied, 


“that’s not so bad—we still 
profit.” 


make a 


“There are plenty of books telling how 
to save life whilst waiting for the doctor.” 

“Yes. But what we need is one tell- 
ing the young doctor how to save life 
while waiting for the patient.” 


A little girl, who was trying to tell a 
friend how absent-minded her grand- 
father was, said: “‘He walks round 
thinking about nothing, and when he re- 
members it he then forgets that what he 
thought of was something entirely dif- 
ferent from what he wanted to remem- 
ber.” 


ADVERTISEMENTS. . 


4.—“ Saved! Good idea of the artist to put a line round this picture {”? 


ONE & ALL BULBS 


ELLEN, The Brand Guarantees One & All Quality. 


ONE & ALL 
FLOWERING BULBS AND ROOTS 


SeTABLiSHED 1867. Produce a most effective display. 
COLLECTIONS FOR THE OPEN GROUND, 
1/-, 2/6, 4/-, 7/6, and 15/-; 
FOR THE GONSERVATORY OR ROOM 
DECORATION, 7/G and 15/-. 


For details see Illustrated Catalogue, 
free on application at any Oneand All | 

Seed Agency. or by Post from Edward 
Owen Greening, Managing Direc‘or 
Agricultural and Horticultural Asso- 
ciation, Ltd.. Wholesale Seed Ware- 
houses, 92, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


An individual of the tramp order was 
given sixpence by a philanthropic lady, 
who said, as she handed him the money : 

“T am not giving you this because you 
begged for something, but for my own 
pleasure.” 

“Oh, ma’am,” replied the tramn, 
“make it a shilling and thoroughly enjoy 
yourself.” 


An Englishman was invited by a New 
Yorker to accompany him on a hunting 
trip to Long Island. 

“Large or small game?’ laconically 
asked the Briton, who had hunted in 
every quarter of the globe. 

“You don’t expect to find lions and 
tigers on Long Island, do you?” 
queried the New Yorker. 

“Hardly,” responded the other, “but 
I like a spice of danger in my hunting.” 

“If that’s the case,’ answered the 
other, ‘I’m your man, for the last time 
I went shooting I shot my _ brother-in- 
law in the leg!” 


Yankee: “I'll have you’ know, 
stranger, that I belong to Chicago.” 

Sandy: ‘Deed, an’ wha’d hae thocht 
it? Frae the way ye’ve been speakin’ I 
thocht Chicago belonged to you.” 


Mamma: “ Why, Harry, haven’t you a 
kiss for papa when you haven’t seen him 
for two months?” 

Harry (aged 5): “No, mamma. Men 
don’t kiss each other; it looks childish.” 


Tel. add., '‘ Milnilton, London." 


MILNE, SON AND HAMILTON, 


Stock, Share and Debenture Dealers, 


SWAN CHAMBERS, GREAT SWAN ALLEY 


LONDON, E.C. 


The “Art of Investment” post free upon application 


The woman who can’t balance he 
household accounts can often succeed + 
bringing up a large family on what + 
costs some men for cigars and other odes 
and ends. 

A Scotchman, wishing to know hi; 
fate at once, telegraphed a proposal of 
marriage to the lady of his choice. After 
spending the entire day near the tele- 
graph office he was finally rewarded = 
the evening by an affirmative answer. 

“If I> were you,” 


t, 


suggested the 


operator when he delivered the message. 


‘“T’d think twice before I’d marry a gir 
who kept me waiting all day for m: 
answer,” 

‘‘Na, na,’ retorted the Scot, “the las: 
who waits for the night rates is the lass 
for me.” 


—_——— 


Rastus: ‘Boss, ain’t yo’ goin’ to run 
fo’ no office dis year?” 

Mr. Hiskins: “No, Rastus, not this 
year.” 

Rastus: “I’m sorry fo’ dat. ’Cos I 
certainly does needs de money dis year.” 
—“Southern Gazette.” 


While a small boy was fishing one 
morning he accidentally tumbled into the 
water. 

An old man who was helping him out 
asked : 

“How did you come to fall in the 
water, my little man?” 

‘I didn’t come to fall in the river. | 
came to fish,” replied the boy. 


Tel. No., 253 Central. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WATSON’S f 
“INTENSE ” PRISM BINOCULAR. 


A newly constructed Prism Glass having Objectives of extra large 
diameter (1: inch), magnifying 8 diameters. 


Of convenient and compact design, weighing only 13 0zs. 


=> _ = A Glance Reveals the Incomparable 
alia? a Advantages— 


EXQUISITE DEFINITION, 
HIGH MAGNIFICATION. 


Made in Two Forms, 


__.__ Prices in solid leather case:— (ee) 6 


A.—With adjustment by eyepieces, £6 10 QO. B.—With rackwork for focussing, £7 O O 


Send for Illustrated Booklet 64, Post Free and Gratis on request to | 


W. WATSON & SONS, LTD., nigtM, fovorame-s 


Branches & Depots :— I6, Forrest Road, Edinburgh. 2, Easy Row 
Birmingham. 78, Swanston Street, Melbourne, Australia. . . 


DUST “I Prize my Bissell 


The Breeder of Disease. Sweeper ” hi 


“Dust,” declared Dr. R. Si Copeland’ 
of the University of Michigan, before 
the Homeceopathic State Medical 
Society, “is one of the most prolific 
spreaders of tuberculosis.” 

Dr. Copeland’s views on this subject 
are concurred in by the best medical 
thought of the world, and yet, what a 
vast number of housewives continue to 
sweep their carpets and rugs with an 
old-fashioned broom, the greatest of all 
dust scatterers, solely on account of the 
erroneous belief that it is cheaper than . 
a carpet sweeper. No woman believes 
that it is easier to sweep with an old- 
fashioned broom than with a carpet 
sweeper. The 


B | S S E L L At all prices, 
confines all the dust, does the work in eee 


one-quarter the time the old-fashioned Of ali Dealers. 
broom requires, and with 95 per cent. 


less effort, and, besides, brigh d Te is 
ess effort, and, besides, brightens an INSIST BISSELL 


' preserves your carpets and rugs. 


# ) 
A £500 Insurance 


ee —— 


e ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Registered and good for a year, 


The Proprietors of ‘‘ The Idler, ’ 
have entered into an arrangement with the 


GENERAL 
ACCIDENT FIRE AND LIFE 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd., 


whereby any reader over 14 years of age may obtain 
an Insurance for ' 


FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS 


yable, subject to the terms and conditions of the 
nsurance, to the next-of-kin of the holder if he or she 
be killed ae accidentto any RAILWAY TRAIN, 
OMNIBUS, TRAMCAR, or CAB within the United 
Kingdom or the Channel Islands by which he or she 
is travelling as a ticket-bearing or tare-paying pas- 
senger, or the holder of a free pass. 

e Insurance will hold good for one year from the 
date it bears and will be dispatched on receipt of the 
subjoined septation Form, filled in with the name, 

ress, and occupation of the Applicant, accom- 
panied by a Postal Order for 6d. me | 


an addressed 


No person may hold more than one of these insur- 
ances in respest of the publication in which this 
announcement appears. 


Se ee ee 


FIRE, BURGLARY and LARCENY and 


DOMESTIC SERVANTS INSURANCE. | 


In One Policy. for Qne Premium, 
at Low Rates. 


NOTE. Being Independent of all Tariff Combinations, 
this Corporation's Policies are free from all 
vexatious restrictions and conditions. 


ASSETS — Over £1,500,000 


Chief Offices :— 
GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH, and 
9 and 10, KING 8T., CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 


The idler 


Form of Application for £500 Insurance 
To be detached at dotted line and forwarded to the 
GENERAL 

Accident Fire and Life 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION, Limited, 
General Buildings, Perth, Scotland. 

_ I request you to forward to me, in the accompany- 
ing addressed envelope, the Insurance above 
described, and to register my name, as below, as the 
holder of such Insurance, for which purpose I also 
enclose a Postal Order for 6d. 


FES NOUR ii ccecidescedkavcdaccdsvsicspubcecstsavancsses Dec aasabhagtts 


Postal Orders should be made payable to the 
‘**General Aceident Fire and Life Assurance 
Corporation, Limited,” and crossed. 


Please Write Plainly. 


‘So you have decided to get anothe 
physician?” 

“TI have,” she replied, firmly. “The 
absurdity of his prescribing flaxseed te 
and mustard plasters for people of ow 
position !” 


During a forcible sermon on theft, 2 
coloured preacher in a southern churct 
said : 

“IT see before me twelve chicken- 
thieves, including William Saunders.” 

William was naturally incensed at this, 
and threatened the preacher with per- 
sonal violence. The minister’s friends 
persuaded him to promise that if. the 
preacher would withdraw the accusations 
he would not harm him. They then wen: 
to the minister, who promised to with- 
draw the accusation. On the following 
Sunday, he announced that as a remark 
of his in a previous sermon had been the 
cause of offence he would amend it 
“What I should have said was this: ‘! 
see before me eleven chicken-thieves, 
not including William Saunders.’ ” 


‘ 


“Are you related to the bride or groom- 
elect? ”’ inquired the usher. 

é No. ”) 

“Then what interest have you in the 
ceremony ?” 

‘I’m the defeated candidate.” 


Mistress: “Is that your first young 
man who is waiting for you at the gate ?” 

“Oh dear no, ma’am. I’m his first 
sweetheart; that’s why I1 find him 
interesting.” 


It is estimated that in the United 
States about 7,000 grandmothers perisii 
daily on or before the day every League 
baseball game is played. The grani- 
mother at this time perishes from even 
known disease. It is chiefly  granié. 
mothers of office boys that are so often 
taken off, when it is only common decency 
on the parts of their employers to allow 
them to attend the funerals of these 
relatives, which are usually held in the 
afternoon between the hours of two and 
five o'clock. The employer was once a lad 
himself, and mayhap he had a grand- 
mother perish during a baseball season. 


— 
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The No. 3a FOLDING 


POCKET KODAK 


combines every feature required by the expert 
photographer ina hand camera with the simpli- 
city that means so much tothe beginner, and is the 


HOLIDAY COMPANION. 


In purchasing a Folding Pocket Kodak, you 

choose an instrument which embodies the 

most up-to-date Gevalopeneats of modern 

camera construction, anc adopt a System of 

photography from which the darkroom has 
been absolutely dismissed. 


INSIST ON KODAK FILM. 


The Folding Pocket Kodak Book tllustrates 
stx models and their work. Pust Free. 
KODAK LTD. 57-61, CLERKENWELL RD.LONDON,E.C. 


%6, Bold St., Liverpool : 72-74, Buchanan 8t." Glasgow : 
59, Brompton Rd.., S. V.; 60, Cheapside, E.G. : 116, Oxford St., 
W.; 171-173, Regent St., W : 40, Strand, S.ondon, W.C. 


AND ALL THE BEST PHOTOGRAPHIC DEALERS. 


LORD CHARLES BERESFORD AND 
ADMIRAL SIR PERCY SCOTT 


At the moment when the relations between some of our naval officers are the subj: 
so much comment in the daily Press, the reproduction of the following article by 3): 
Frank Fayant, which appeared in the columns of THE IDLER MAGAZINE 1n J:. 


1903, may be of interest to our readers, 


a remark not long ago that he 

would pit a squadron of six 

warships, under command of Cap- 
tain Percy Scott, against one of a dozer 
ships commanded by any other naval 
officer. If this remark had been made by 
an armchair naval critic, it might have 
been passed over as a pleasant flattery of 
a distinguished: naval officer, who, as we 
all know, has achieved fame in the British 
Navy all round the world. Every one 
has heard of Captain Scott since he took 
the cruiser Terrible to South Africa and 
landed her guns there to help the.army. 
And still more recently, the Terrible has 
gained an enviable renown by the wonder- 
ful target shooting of her gunners while 
on the China station. 

But Lord Charles Beresford is not an 
armchair critic. He is a man of action— 
a strenuous Irishman, who loves the sea 
and loves the scent of battle—who is 
never quite so happy as when he is on 
the bridge. of a swift cruiser, directing 
the manceuvres of a squadron of twenty- 
knot fighting ships. He knows the calibre 
of the men of the navy, and when he pays 
a fellow officer such a compliment as he 
has Captain Scott of the Terrible, it is 
something more than a pleasantry. When- 
ever this fighting Admiral has anything to 
say on naval affairs, all England wants to 
hear it, because Lord Charles is a sharp 
critic, and he has a sailor’s blunt way of 
saying what he means. 

Captain Percy Scott is one of the many 
fine-fibred Englishmen who have gone out 


[: CHARLES BERESFORD made 


from this island to achieve fame in foreign — 


lands, and he has achieved, as English- 
men have a habit of doing. Nearly 
thirty years ago, as a Lieutenant in the 
—vavy, he served ir the Ashantee war, 


the navy was one of his inventions. 


and won the Ashantee Medal ; in 1875. . 
was mentioned in despatches for *: 
bravery in the Congo Expedition. 
served with distinction in the Egypux 
war in 1882, and he again came belo: 
the public in the South African we — 
when, as Commander of that glonc 
ship the Terrible, he invented the gu: 
carriages which enabled the Teer): 
guns to be used in the land fightin 
Captain Scott’s genius for invention t- 
distinguished all his naval service. Tt 
night signalling apparatus now in us = 


But why should Captain Scott’s ab: 
ties as a fighting naval officer be rateds' 
high by such a competent critic as Lor: 
Charles Beresford ? I asked Lord Char!= 
for particulars regarding his stateme: 
about Captain Scott, but, as he had agau 
taken command in the navy, he refuse: 
to say anything for publication. I ¥# 
fortunate enough, however, to encounte: 
an expert in naval affairs, who know 
both Lord Charles and Captain Scott, a0 
is familiar with their work. What follov: 
may be taken as authoritative, although ! 
do not give his name. . 

“Captain Scott,” said he, his f° 
lighting up at once. ‘‘ Yes, I read in th: 
newspapers the remark about Captan 
Scott made by Lord Charles Berestor-. 
and I have no doubt he meant evt? 
word of it. You noticed what 
Terrible's gunners did on the Cho 
station? You saw the targets thé 
made ?” 

“The gunners of the Terrsble are tt 
best in the navy, are they not ?” I asked 

“Yes, but why ? Because Percy Sot! 
has made them so. And if he had 4 
squadron: of six ships, his gunners woh 
be so far ahead of those on any other ships 


that his six ships would defeat twice their 
number. What makes a battleship strong 
in a fight? Its power to injure the 
enemy. There are some naval officers 
who place great reliance on the ram, but 
before a ship could have a chance to ram 
an opponent, an alert commander would 
have a torpedo out after her and sink her. 

“‘ No, it’s the gun that makes the ship 
a fighting ship, and upon the cleverness of 
the gunners depends the efficiency of-a 
ship in battle. The old admirals in the 
British Navy who had their training in 
the days of sailing ships and short range, 
smooth bore guns, are too apt to overlook 
the importance of gunnery on a modern 
steel warship. Of course, it didn’t make 
so much difference years ago when naval 
encounters were hand-to-hand sort of 
combats. Then all you had to do was to 
get up close to your enemy and pepper 
away at him. The principal part of 
gunnery in those days was to keep your 
guns cool and supplied with ammunition ; 
there was very little fine marksmanship. 
But naval warfare is a very different thing 
now, when our modern ships are equipped 
with high power long-range rifled guns 
which are effective at a distance of several 
miles. And, in modern naval warfare, the 
most perfectly constructed warships are of 
little service to a nation in time of war 
if the gunners in the navy are not good 
marksmen. In the old days, in a duel 
between two fighting ships, the comba- 
tants came together like two boxers in a 
ring, and the ship which could stand 
the most punishment won the battle. 
But now, when two ships engage each 
other at a range of two miles, it is the 
ship which has the best gunners ra wins 
the fight.” 

‘“'Yes,’”’ suggested I, “ the se caction 
of Admiral Cervera’s fleet at Santiago was 
a good example of that.” 

Yes,” assented the expert, “if the 
Spanish ships had been able to use their 
guns with any effect they might have 
been able to cripple the enemy enough to 
have made their escape. But the Ameri- 
can gunners were too well trained ; they 
went into the fight just as if it was a little 
morning target practice, and they made 
their shots hit the mark.” 

“They say in the American Navy,” 
said I, ‘‘ that Mr. Roosevelt won that 
fight, because, as Assistant Secretary of 


the Navy, he got a large sum appfo- 
priated for target practice.” 

“Exactly ; still, we spend millions on 
target practice in the British Navy, but 


all the target practice in the world is not 


going to make better gunners unless it is 
well done. The best rifle shot in the army 
is known by everybody; he is heaped 
with honours—but who ever hears of the 
best gunner ? It is all well and good to 
encourage rifle-shooting, but isn’t it a 
thousand times more important to have 
good gunners? If you train men to 
fight, you must train them to use their 
weapons. In South Africa there were 
recruits sent down there to whom their 
rifles were like Chinese puzzles. When 
they were on the firing line they had to 
stop to ask their officers how to mani- 
pulate their guns. Of what good is an 
army if the men in, the ranks don’t know 
how to shoot ? And of what good is a 
first-class battleship equipped with the 
finest guns if her gunners can’t shoot 
Straight ? 

“The trouble has been that naval 
officers haven’t bothered about the guns. 
There is no glory to be gained in times of 
peace in working with your gunners. 
Target practice in the navy has been 
desultory. A ship goes out for target 
practice, and one day the report is ‘ good 
shooting,’ and another day it is ‘bad 
shooting,’ and no one ever takes the 
trouble to find out why the shooting is 
not always up to the mark. But here is 
Captain Scott, who has taken the trouble 
to train his gunners, and what gunners he 
has trained !”’ 

“* How has he done it ?”’ I asked. 

“Captain Scott is an ingenious man. 
You know he invented the night signal- 
ling apparatus used in the navy. On the 
China station he worked out an ingenious 
scheme of training his gunners with an 
artificial target. He rigged up an electric 
target, by means of which he could 
register the shots accurately and keep a 
record of every man’s work. Each gunner 
took his turn at this target, which moved 
with a wave motion. In this way the 
faults of each man were recorded in black 
and white, and where faults could be 
remedied they were. Now you take some 
men, they’ll always be shooting in one 
corner of the target. You can make good 
gunners out of those men. But if a man 


shoots up here, and then down there, and 
then off to the left and off to the right, 
you can’t do much with him. What 
Captain Scott did on the Terrible was to 
get hold of the good material and de- 
velop it. Of course, there are some men 
who will aim well, but they have gun 
fright in shooting heavy guns. After 
Captain Scott’s men had used the artificial 
target for a while, they became highly 
efficient in aiming, and when they took 
up the regular target practice they made 
the wonderful targets which are the talk 
of the naval world. _ 

“One of the troubles in our navy is 
that the young men don’t have a chance 
to get ahead. Push young men to the 
front and you get efficiency. One thing 
that impressed me most in America was 
that young men carried so much respon- 
sibility on their shoulders. The young 
men set the pace, and that is why the 
Americans are going ahead so rapidly. 
And this is the sort of thing we need in 
England. We want to give the young 
men-a chance—in commerce, in industry, 
in the government, and in the services. 
An English naval] officer seldom gets the 
chance to command a fleet until he has 
reached that age when he has lost his 
youthful interest in strenuous pursuits. 
What do we train our officers for? So 
that they can command fleets in time of 
war. But we never give them the chance 
to command fleets. The old admirals 
rule the navy, and old conservative ideas 
in consequence permeate the whole organi- 
sation. Here’s a case in point.” 


My informant brought some matches, | 


and Jaid them out on the fender of the fire. 

‘“ Now these are battleships,”’ he said. 
“You take that squadron and bring them 
up line ahead. That’s the way all the 
old officers would tell you to bring a fleet 
into action.” 

I brought my ships up line ahead, like 
this, which we shall call squadron ne 


A 


ee oe 


‘“Now, Lord Charles Beresford would 
come]into action line abreast like this,” 
he said, arranging his ships (squadron B) 
in front of mine in this order. 

“Which squadron is in the better 


position > .One doesn’t need to be az" 


expert to see that squadron A. has -. 
one ship whose guns can be trained u-. 
squadron B. That tail on behind :: - 
much dead timber. Here B has every :t. 
in fighting position. What if A sw:. 
round like this ? 

“Then B swings round like this. 


“You see, B can just pepper A with = 
broadsides, while A has only that lead:. 
ship in firing position. Unless A gets .: 
of that position, Bcan sink A’s whole fit:: 
ship by ship. In the  Mediterrane: 
manoeuvres Lord Charles introduced 1! 
line abreast formation, to the amazeme:: 
of the old officers, who said it was suicic.. 
but after he had used it I think th: 
agreed with him that it is the sensit- 
way to go into battle. The minute Le. 
Charles sights an enemy he parallels hi-. 
and keeps his fleet either line abres 
when going toward him, or line ahe 
when steering parallelto him. They us. 
to tell Beresford he would get ramm=: 
and he replied that before they could rez: 
him he would blow them up with - 
torpedo. 

‘The first time Beresford tried t- 
introduce a reform in the navy was in ur 
days of the sailing ships, when he was - 
young midshipman. He was _ indiscn= 
enough to make a remark one day th: 
instead of putting the big sails awa 
above the déck they ought to be dow: 
close to it. This expression of opinr: 
was rewarded by a vigorous spanking v: 
deck. Now any good sailor will tell y« 
that Lord Charles was right. 

‘“Captain Percy Scott is a naval officer 
with ideas, and he puts them into practice. 
I suppose a lot of old admirals would have 
ridiculed Captain Scott’s method of train- 
ing his gunners on the Terrible, but he has 
won out. The Admiralty has ordered 
that hereafter every ship in the navy 
shall be equipped with Captain Scott's 
target device.” 
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A GENERAL COLLECTION. OF GENUINE ANTIQUES 
NOW BEING OFFERED BY STORY & TRIGGS 
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NOW ON VIEW. 
A FINE ASSORTMENT OF JACOBEAN FURNITURE, QUEEN ANNE CHESTS AND TALLBOYS, 
GRANDFATHER CLOCKS, OLD OAK PRESSES, BUREAUS, BOOKCASES, SETTEES, [REFECTORY TABLES, 
SETTLES, CHESTS, COURT CUPBOARDS. 
A visit to our Sbowrooms will be found most interesting 
CATALOGUES OF MODERN HOUSE FURNISHING POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


STORY & TRIGGS, 
152156, Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. 


“Madam, this Court has indisputable 
proof that your age is thirty, yet you 
State you are Only twenty-four. How 
do you explain this >” 

“Well—your honour,.I was six be- 
fore I learnt to count.”’ 


a long-haired man, walking in the 
street, was asked by a boy to tell him 
the time. 

“It is ten minutes to nine,”’ replied 
the man, consulting his watch. 

‘Well,’ said the boy, “ at nine o’clock 
get your hair cut,” and then ran ‘away 
as quickly as he could, while the aggrieved 
man moved quickly after him. Turning 
a corner suddenly, he ran into the arms 
of a policeman. | 

“What’s up?” asked the officer, 
sternly, detaining the man. 

“You see that boy over there,” said 
the latter, out of breath. ‘‘ He asked me 


the time, and when I told him ten minutes 


to nine, he said impudently, ‘at nine 
o'clock, get your hair cut.’”’ 

“Well,”’ said the policeman, “ there’s 
no need torun; you've got eight minutes 
yet!” 


A NEw Kopak COMPETITION FOR 
EASTMAN PLATES.—A competition, in 
which handsome cash prizes amounting 
to {240 are offered, is announced by 
Kodak, Ltd. The competition is for 
amateur work done upon Eastman Plates, 
and 1s divided into three classes : Class I., 
Novice (restricted to those who have 
never won a prize in any photographic 
competition). Class II., Open for ama- 
teurs not competing in Class I. Class III., 
A special class for negatives developed in 
the new Eastman Plate Tank. The 
_ prospectus, which can be obtained from 
any dealer or by addressing a post-card 
to Kodak, Ltd., 57-61, Clerkenwell Road, 
London, E.C., gives full particulars of the 
competition, including prize list and entry 
forms. The competition will be taken in 
three sections, closing respectively on 
August 20th, September zist, and Octo- 
ber 20th, rgo8, £80 being offered in each 
section, In amounts ranging from {1 to 
f15. Amateur photographers who are 
glass plate workers will doubtless be 
quick to grasp the opportunity of winning 


one of the attractive prizes offered by . 


Kodak, Ltd., and the competition will 


doubtless repeat the success which - 


‘attended previous contests of this =: 


organised by Kodak, Ltd. 


The time to avoid the river is 5 
the hedges are shooting and the bulr:: 
out. 


Teacher: “Did you ever forgis: . 
enemy ?” 

Small Boy: “‘ Once.’’ 

Teacher: ‘“‘ And what noble sentic 
prompted you to do it-? ”’ 

Small Boy: “He was bigger than =: 


A quadruple millionaire lay dying. ; 
had lived a life of which, as he lo 
back on it, he felt none too proud. ~ 
the clergyman at his bedside he mutt=: | 
weakly : 

“Tf I leave a million or so to’ 
church, will my salvation be assured ? 

“It’s well worth trying,’’ replied ~ 
clergyman cautiously. 


When President Roosevelt was Pe:: 
Commissioner in New York, he asked : 
applicant for a position on the force : 

“If you were ordered to dispers 
mob, what would you do ? ’”’ 

“I'd pass round the hat, sir,’’ was *» 


reply. 


“Ye needn’t think because ye see = 
comin’ from the back entrance of 
Goldborough’s mansion that I’m war - 
the common servants,”’ said the haugh: 
customer to the uncivil butcher. 

‘“Oh,” said the red-faced man, ‘2: 
you a family connection of the gr- 
mining millionaire ? ” 

“T’m more than a family connectis:. 
sir.” . 

“Pardon me,’ said the butcher, tc: | 
ing an obsequious gaze upon his custom: 
‘““'You must be the member of the fam: 
who has been abroad, and whom I have:: 
seen before.” 

‘“Ye'll have to go higher than that.” 

“You're not the new wife ?’" said th: 
butcher, pretending to gasp; “I hadn , 
idea as 

“Higher, man, ye must go mut: 
higher ! ”’ 

“Higher ?’’ repeated the butcher, be- 
wildered. 

“Yes, higher. 


I’m the cook !”’ 
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lake a Photographic Record 
of Your Summer Holiday, 


‘It will be valuable to you and of interest to your friends. 
rat __WATSON’S 
} . ! EMPIRE” 
GAMERA 


will give you the best results with 
the minimum of trouble. 


It is compact and of light weight. 
It can be loaded in daylight. 


Price, including Rapid Lens and 
Shutter, Finder, Film Holder, and 
Leather Sling Case, 


&7-5-0O 


AND 16, FORREST ROAD, EDINBURCH. CATALOCUE POST FREE. 


(Please mention ‘‘ Idler” in referring to this advt.). 


DUST  “! Prize my Bissell 
Kae 


The Breeder of Disease. Sweeper ” 


“Dust,” declared Dr. R. S. Copeland, 
of the University of Michigan, be‘ore 
the Homeopathic State Medical 
Society, ‘is one of the most prolific 
spreaders of tuberculosis.” 

Dr. Copeland’s views on this subject 
are concurred in by the best medical 
thought of the world, and yet, whata 
vast number of housewives continue to 
sweep their carpets and rugs with an 
old-fashioned broom, the greatest of all 
dust scatterers, solely on account of the 
erroneous belief that it is cheaper than 
a carpet sweeper. No woman believes 
that it is easier to sweep with an old- 
fashioned broom than with a carpet 
sweeper. The 


BISSELL At all prices, 


confines all the dust, does the work in of 
one-quarter the time the old-fashioned all Dealers. 
broom requires, and with 95 per cent. 


less effort, and, besides, brightens and INSIST “4 BISSELL 33 


preserves your carpets and rugs. \__ona 


anal 
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| SL ee ee, 
A £500 Insurance 


Registered and good for a year, 


The Proprietors of ‘‘ The Idler,” 
have entered into an arrangement with the 


GENERAL 
ACCIDENT FIRE AND LIFE 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd., 


whereby any reader over 14 years of age may obtain 
an Insurance for , 


FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS 


payable, subject to the terms and conditions of the 
insurance, to the next-of-kin of the holder ifhe or she 
be killed by an accident to any RAILWAY TRAIN, 
OMNIBUS, TRAMCAR, orCAB within the United 
Kingdom or the Channel lelands by which he or she 
is travelling as a ticket-bearing or tare-paying pas- 
senger, or the holder ot a free pass. 

The Insurance will hold good for one year from the 
date it bears and will be dispatched on receipt of the 
subjoined Application Form, filled in with the name, 
address, aad occupation of the Applicant, accom- 
panied by a Postal Order for 6d. and an addressed 
envelope. 

No person may hold more than one of these insur- 
ances in respeet of the publication in which this 
announcement appears, 


Fire. Life. Accident. 
Workmen's Compensation. 


BEFORE INSURING OBTAIN THE RATES OF THE 


CENERAL., 
THE PREMIER NON-TARIFF ACCIDENT COMPANY, 


Also 
Burglary, Guarantee, Personal Accident, Third 
Party, Sickness, Motor Car. 


ASSETS — Over £1,300,000 


Chief Offices :-— 
CENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH, and 
§ and 10, KING 8T., CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.c. 


The idler 


Form of Application for £500 Insurance 
To be detached at dotted line and forwarded to the 
GENERAL 
Accident Fire and Life 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION, Limited, 
General Buildings, Perth, Scotland. 

I request you to forward to me, in the accompany- 
ing addressed envelope, the Insurance above 
described, and to register my name, as below, as the 
holder of such Insurance, for which purpose I also 
enclose a Postal Order for 6d, 


Full Name, 
Address, 


Postal Orders should be made payable to the 
‘* General Accident Fire and Life Assurance 


Corporation, Limited,” and crossed. 
( 


Please Write Plainly. 


“ They are not smart people, are th: 
she inquired about some new neigh'x 

“Oh, dear, no,” replied Miss Fnv 
“He wears last year’s clothes and 
uses last year’s slang.”’ 


Nurse : “ If you don’t keep your m: 
closed in your bath you will swe 
some of the water.”’ 

Spendthrift Tommy : “‘ Well, wha 
it ? There’s plenty more in the tap.’ 


Most male singers would like to sr 
but daren’t ; a few do—and their vo 
thrive on it. Amongst the last-nams 
Mr. John Coates. Certainly, he is ar. 
abstainer for many hours before the - 
formance—but the moment he returm. 
his smoking-room, the air is thick » 
the fumes of ’baccy, and joy re 
supreme! Yet, to this day he reme 
bers the discomfort attending his “= 
cigar.” 

“What do you think of my voice’ 
she asked, after trying a selection [ 
‘‘T] Trovatore.” | 

“Tt makes me think of sailors,” * 
replied. 

‘““Why is that ?”’ she inquired. 

“Tt has a tendency to die at C.” 


Father O’Flaherty (on his return fr 
church): ‘‘ Bridget, what is the mean: 
of this bread-and-cheese on the tabi: 
Where is my dinner ? ”’ 

Bridget (tearfully) : “ O, yer Riveren 
I heard yer beautiful sermon this mor. 
against the vice of gluttony, and, says! 
with them swate words in his mouth |! 
wouldn’t be afther havin’ such a splen: 
dinner, and so, yer Riverence, I just ;” 
it away.” 

“ Bridget, did you ever go to a far’ 
asked the priest. 

“Sure, yer Riverence, when I wx: 
colleen I never missed wan at all, at all. 

“Did you ever dance ?” 

“What thin would I go for, yr 
Riverence ? Av coorse I danced.” 

“Did you ever dance with the fiddle. 
Bridget ? ”’ 

“Yer Riverence 1s amusin’ yourse!: 
with me; sorra a dance the fiddler ever 
gets. Sure, he makes the others dance. 

“Tam the fiddler, Bridget; bring 
in my dinner.” 
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Where Much of the World’s Work is Done—lIn the 
Crowded Cities—Part of» the Necessary Equipment is 


WATERMAN'S| 
IDEAL ky 


HERE is no doubt that proper ILLIONS of Waterman's Idea 

q equip nent for the battle of com- M Fountain Pensare in use, bought 

mercial life is as necessary to day by day, in every town 

the success of a business man as where there aremen who need 

it is to the army in the field. There is ‘| the pen in the day’s work. It is univer- 

also no doubt that the man who ts tied to sally popular and stands to-day as the 

the inkstand and the old -style of pen is | standard type of pen—perfect in every 

badly equipped, and could, if he chose, fountain-pen detail. It is too simple to 

alter his working conditions in his own get out of « rder, and has a direct flow of 

interests at once, Thedirect way would ink always fluent and ready the 

be to add a Waterman’s Idea] Fountain moment the yen goes to the 
Pen to his outfit. paper. : 


WATERMAN'S IDEAL will not lengthen your life, 
but it will enable you fo crowd more work into it. THE BUSY, 
RESPONSIBLE MEN 


Prices—10/6, 15/+, 17/6, 21/- and upwards. In Silver and. Gold for Presentation. IN THE CITY CARR 
Of Stationers Jewellers, etc. Catalogue post free from L, & C. HARD P . ¥ 
. Golden Lane, London, ES. Seg York : 173, Brasderay.) POPE RI WATERMAN'S IDEAL 


e 


CURES 


NEURALGIA 


POLICE TRAPS. 


When you see the rural 
policeman taking your name, 
addres and number offer 
him a Koh-I-Noor. It is a 


W ithin a few minutes of takin 


a ZOXfPowder the: pain;| wil 
cease. ZOX 1s a relia ole, ‘safe 
and easily taken remedy, and 
for many years has been the 
standard cure for Neura!gia, 
. Headache, and Toothache. ,, 


FREE Send stamped addressed 

OFFER envelope, mentioning THE 

IDLER, and we will send two 

ZOX Powders free. Of all Chemists, 

Stores, etc., at ls. and 2s. 6d. per box, 
or post free from 


THE ZOX COMPANY. = 


11, Hatten Garden, London, E.6 fe el 


kindness which may soften 
even his hara heart, for he 
will quickly realise he is 
dealing with “quality.” The 
Koh-I-Noor lasts six times as 
long as any ordinary pencil, 
is soft to the touch, and can 
be obtained in seventeen 
degrees to suit all pencil pur- 
poses. 


Koh-I-Noor Pencils are 4d. each 
and 8/6 per dozen everywhere. Of 
Stationers, etc. Catalogue free 


from,L. & C. HARDTM' TH: 12, 
Golden Lane, London, E.C- 


THE SMOKING ROOM 


The contradiction that is true of an un- 
pleasant companion is: the more you 
think of him, the less you think of 
~ him. - : | 


“Captain,” said a brother officer, 
‘this is the most remarkable monkey [ 
ever saw. He can, with a stick, go 
through the manual of arms almost as 
well as one of the soldiers.”’ 

“ Hush !’’ cautioned the Captain (who 
desired the promotion some one else 
had got), glancing about in alarm, “ don't 
tell anyone, for if the War Department 
heard of it, they might make hin: a 
Brigadier-General.” 


To many people the great drawback 
pertaining to photography as a hobby is 
the labour and time entailed in developing 
their pictures. This objection, however, is 
being rapidly done away with, by reason 
of the many and ingenious appliances put 
on the market with the object of simpli- 
fying the process of development. The 
latest step in this direction is the East- 
man plate developing tank, and the name 
“ Eastman ” is absolute guarantee for its 
efficiency. In this new tank twelve 
plates can be developed at one time, and 
there is no possibility of mistakes being 
made, even by the novice. fe 


The plaintiff testified that his financial 
position had always been a good: one. 
The opposing counsel took him in hand 
for cross-examination, arid hoped to break 
down his testimony on this point. 

“Have you ever been bankrupt?” 
he asked. - 


“T have not.” 
“ Be careful,” admonished the barrister 


with upraised finger. ‘“‘Did you ever 
stop payment ? ” 

Yes.” 

‘Ah, I thought we should get at the 
truth,” observed the other with a pleasant 
smile. ‘‘ When did this suspension of 


ent take place ?”’ 
Dee hen I paid all I owed,’’ was the 


naive reply of the plaintiff. 


tising, you know.” 


“Little girls should be seen and not 
heard.”’ 

“I know, mamma, but if I’m to be 3 
lady when I grow up, I must begin prac. 


‘A despatch says that Prince Vladimz 
Sérgejevitch Kutuzoff and his wife, War- 
ward Yranovskaja Kutuzoff, have gone 
to Doukhobortskv. | 

[Note to printer: Please put the letters 
back in the alphabet after using. | 


Have you ever almost run into some 
one in the street, then moved from sid: 
to side to find the other doing the same. 
in a vain endeavour to pass ? 

'-A young man and'a young woman 
were going through this performance 
for several seconds, when his vis-a-rrs 
startled him by saying, ‘‘ Well, which 
is it to be, a waltz or a two-step ?”’ 


Moses, the darkie cook, with a party of 
prospectors in Texas, was greatly annoyed 
by the wild hogs that roamed near the 
camp. One day, while he was fetching 
water from a spring,a particularly ravenous 
horde of these rooters raided the cook's 
tent and ate everything that was edible. 
For several,moments after his retum 
Moses could find no words to express his 
feelings; then he said: ‘‘ De good Lawd 
suhtainly knowed His business when He 
named hawgs hawgs! Dey sho «s 
hawgs !”’ 


An elderly son of Scotia, feeling rather 
below par, called on the doctor, who gave 
him advice as to diet, exercise and rest. 
Among other things he advised his 
patient to abstain from all form of spirits. 

“Do as I say,” concluded. the doctor 
cheerfully, “ and you'll soon be all right.” 

The patient rose silently, and was about 
to depart, when the doctor mentioned 
the fee. 

“ My advice will cost you five shillings,” 
he said. 

“Aw, said the old Scotsman, “ but 
T’m na gaun to tak yer advice,” 


As supplied to :— 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING. HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 


and nearly every Royal Family in Burone. 


£ot~ Ge Re aS > ae P 
es ze 


JOHN BRINSMEAD © SONs, Ltd., 


18 20, & 22, Wigmore Street, London, W. 


me 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


At this season of the year, when one’s 
thoughts are directed to holiday making, 


the possession of a serviceable trunk is of | 


the utmost importance. Nothing better 


has been put on the market than the 
Glebe Trotter Trunk, and a visit to any 
of the great railway stations will supply 
ample evidence as to the very large sales 


rt 
58 Site, 


this make of trunk is having. Manu- 
factured of compressed fibre, it will stand 
the roughest of handling, whilst the light- 
ness of weight will often save the annoy- 
ance of an unfriendly official pouncing 
upon you for ‘‘ excess luggage” pay- 
ment. 


A wave is called a swell when it arrives 
at the shore in great style, and goes away 
broke. 


Enthusiastic Amateur Sailor: ** Let = 
that jib sheet.” 

Unenthusiastic Landlubber (who 1b: 
been decoyed into acting as crew): “I: 
not touching the beastly thing.” 


Sammy was a little slum boy, invite 


with several others to a charity dimn= 


given by a philanthropic lady. Wte« 
the dinner was over each of the sm 
ones was asked to do something—reci* 
or sing. When it came to Sammy. 
turn he made no sign of complying wi:: 
the request. After a few moments ¢ 
waiting, he said : 

“TI can’t sing, lady, but I’) fight ax 
of the other kids in the room.”’ 


The reason aero clubs are considere: 
so exclusive, is because their member: 
all move in the upper circles. 

“T notice she bowed to you. Is she 25 
old acquaintance ?”’ 

““Yes; in fact, she’s a sort of distant 
relation. She was the first wife of my) 
second wife’s ‘first husband.’’—CAreoe 
News. 


ASTROLOGY.—Character, finance, marriage ; 2 yeals 
future added, Send birth-date, 1s, P.O, — Prot, Gould, 
“ Butleigh,” Whitchurch Road, Cardiff. 


ASTROLOGY.—Life Horoscope of Character, Business, 
Money Prospects. Marriage Partner described, date ot 
Future Events, &c,, accurately given. Send birth-date, 1s,, 
stamped envelope, .Mdme, VERNON (S,.R.) Mount Florida, 
GLASGOW, 


ASTROLOGY.—Reliable Horoscope of character, mar- 
riage, and business.—Send birth date, 1/-, and stamped 
envelope to Mdme, Zetella, Glen Villa, Cleadon, Sunderland: 
Your future given with above horoscope. ? 


HAIR FALLING OFF.—Lady who lost nearly all 
hers has now strong heavy growth, and will send particulars 
to anyone enclosing stamped envelope.—Miss “J.D.” Field, 
Glendower, Shanklin. 


HEALTH RESTORER, best, cheapest remedy for Im- 
poe Blood, Indigestion, Headache, Biliousness, Stomach, 
iver or Bowel Trouble, Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Children's 
Diseases, Catarrh and kindred troubles. Postcard to-day, 
tor free sample to Health Co., 11, Harrington Square, N.W. 


RARE STAMPS, — Breaking up collection, 10,000 
varieties. Approval selections of any countries desired sent 
to advanced Collectors. ‘ Philatelist,” Manor House, 
Dagmar Road, South Norwood. 


EE 


* Zobedia,”’ clairvoyante, impressioniste, receives daily 
to 5, delineations by post.—27, New Cavendish Street, W. 


—————————————————— 


myer 
THE ONLY GENUINE 
IMPORTED 
TURKISH CIGARETTES 


PRICES : 


3/6 to 13/- 
per 100. 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING TOBACCON'STS. 
WEST END DEPOT— 


REGIE; 83, PICCADILLY, W. 
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A keen student of character prides 
himself on reading at a glance the tem- 
perament and characteristics of those 
with whom he comes into contact. Leon 
Kendal, however, volunteers to delineate 
the character of any person who cares 
to communicate with him, on far less 
data than a personal meeting: Since 
nothing succeeds like success, Leon 
Kendal’s constantly increasing corres- 
pondence would seem to show that his 
powers of distinction are accurate to a 
marvellous degree. : 


“Tam going to rock the boat,” said 
the man in the stern. , 

“Don’t do it,” advised the man in 
the bow, “it might discharge this un- 
loaded pistol.” 


“T see,” said the old New England 
woman, ‘“‘there’s a lot o’ talk about 
woman's rights in the papers now. What 
does it all mean ?”’ 

“It means, Maria,” said the old man, 
“that women are a-takin’ the places that 
men occupied. You'll find the plough 
right where I left it; Dll have supper 
ready when you get home.” 


Hearing of the efficacy of Rontg:::: 
a man in a far off shire wrolr 
specialist : | 

“Dear Sir.—I have had a >: 
my thorax for eleven years. [= 
busy to come to town, but ! he 
will come down here with your k.- 
I think my case will be worth thet 
If you cannot come, send a ps" 
Rays with instructions as to us. - 
will try and work them myself. 

The specialist replied : s 

“Dear Sir,—I am _ sorry that | 
engagements prevent my comng: — 
you. I am out of Rays at pres! - 
if you cannot come to fown, oe 
your thorax by registered post, 42 
do the best I can with it.” . 


He: ‘I wonder why it is that’ 
have so much more curiosity than os 

She : “I really don’t know. 1 ¥"" 
had the curiosity to find out. 


When a Sunday-school teache! . 
her class what the sto of a 
Samaritan meant, a small boy TP ar 

“Tt means that when I am int" 
my neighbours must help me. 
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LUCKY SINGERS 


By GEORGE CECIL 


ARUSO’S forty thousand a year 

(less income tax) and Patti’s 

fortune of a quarter of a 

million, suggest that the life 

of a successful singer is an ideal une. 


his knee several little Butt- Rumford: | 


proves beyond all doubt that the fer 
afford 


tunate couple at least can 
luxuries; while a photograph of - 
‘““musical comedy” wench steppir 


SIGNOR ZENATELLO AS CANIO. 
After singing baritone roles for some years, Signor Zenatello woke one 


morning to 


nd that his voice had changed to tenor, 


Soon he became 


rich beyond the dreams of avarice. Lucky singers ! 


The series of picture post-cards which 
depicts Madame Clara Butt break- 
fasting off plover’s eggs en aspic, and 
Mr. Kennerley Rumford dandling on 


> ee 


ee & Seed 
a 


out of her motor-car raises hopes in 
the breasts of aspiring housemaids 
who have a laudable desire to better 
Lucky singers ! 


themselves. 


i A NS me 


' . ee oh. ik Ber 5 ee 


ae eg hes “THERMOS” ” is 


— 4 FLASK. (Patent. ) 
4 See? : ¥; 
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HOT LIQUIDS KEEP HOT 
for 24 Hours. 
COLD LIQUIDS KEEP COLD 


for many days. 


No Chemicals, Simply a Vacuum, ; 
_Will not Deteriorat: with Use. 


Every Traveller needs one. 


Invaluable in the Nursery or Sick Room. 
Necessary to a/! Sportsmen, Motorists, &c. 


PRIGES: 


Of all Stores? Silversmiths, Chemists, lronmongers &c. 
WHOLESALE ONLY 


A. E. GUTMANN &Co., 8, LONG LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


List of Retailers sent on application. 


ASPECIAL SHOW IS ON VIEW AT MAPPIN & WEBB'S EXHIBIT, 
BRITISH APPLIED ARTS PALACE, FRANCO-BRITISH EXHIBITION. 


Though a_ successful Marguérite 
makes an income which provides her 
with six-guinea hats and other fal- 
lals with which disgustingly extrava- 
gant woman adorns her person, the 
life has its drawbacks. Even Melba 
has to attend rehearsals at incon- 
venient hours ; and the most highly- 
paid warbler, after enjoying a long 
spell of popularity, may be ousted by 
younger rivals. _ Reputations are lost 
more easily than they are acquired— 
especially if the singer has the ill-luck 
to be often out of voice. A noted 
baritone, to oblige the management, 
once sang while suffering from a 
severe cold. The harm thus caused 
to his voice lasted for some months— 
during which his former admirers 
suggested that he was “ finished.”’ 
His success has since been on the 
wane. Women singers are specially 
susceptible to the ill effects which 
may follow any rash attempts at 
singing when in poor health ; and the 
married Elsa who decides to present 
a grateful world with a miniature 
Elsa, stands a chance of losing her 
voice. Ethelka Gerster, after a career 
which was as brilliant as it was short, 
had to exchange the stage for the 
teacher’s studio; one of Covent 
Garden’s most shining lights has been 
extinguished after singing for ten 
short years, and Bonnard, who, to a 
certain extent, reminded one of Jean 


de Reszké, was smitten by paral: 
when his success was assured. Luc 
singers ! 

Some artists can smoke, talk. « | 
and take exercise as though they we 
mere football players. A favour 
few can inhale innumerable cigaret:- 
without damaging their melliflu: 
voices. Zenatello, however, may) 
even allow himself one on his bir 
day; while Bonci also is debar:-.. 
from enjoying an occasional wh: 
Many singers are afflicted with nen: 
—commonly known as “ tantrums. 
with them, loss of temper enti: 
temporary loss of voice. Those | 
whom adulation is a necessity # 
made miserable by an adverse crit: 
cism; and the matured prima gon: | 
who is superseded by some unknow: | 
lass, has been known to indulge in r | 
peated fits of hysterics. Several per | 
formers have committed  suicé: | 
Lucky singers ! | 

“Once in the dear, dead days be | 
yond recall,” prime donne made a pt | 
vision for their old age by marryin; 
rich Counts, amongst them ben | 
Christine Nilsson and Pauline Lucce 
Counts, alas! being no longer nei 
form alliances with American her 
esses. Consequently, thrifty Lac 


has to fill the stocking before her fam: 
has departed. Fortunately, compete! 
artistes sometimes are well pa 
Lucky singers ! 


RRITANNIA PIER, GREAT YARMOUTH 


CONCERNING 
FURNITURE. 


‘‘ Daily Telegraph,” 27/4/08. 


“For those who know good 
furniture and who refuse to 
fill their rooms with what is 
second-rate, a visit to the 
antique galleries and furniture 
ware-rooms of Messrs. Story 


and Triggs, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., is certain to 
result in many pleasurable pur- 
chases.” 


A £500 Insurance 


Registered and good for a year, 


The Proprietors of ‘‘ The Idler,” 
have entered into an arrangement with the 


GENERAL 
ACCIDENT FIRE AND LIFE 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd., 


whereby any reader over 14 years of age may obtain 
an Insurance for 


FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS 


payable, subject to the terms and conditions of the 
Insurance, to the next-of-kin of the holder ifhe or she 
be killed by anaccidentto any RAILWAY TRAIN, 
OMNIBUS, TRAMCAR, or CAB within the United 
Kingdom or ‘he Channel Islands by which he or she 
is travelling as a ticket-bearing or fare-paying pas- 
senger, or the holder ot a free pass. 

The Insurance will hold good for one year from the 
date it bears and will be dispatched on receipt of the 
subjoined a! gravsiva Form, filled in with the name, 
address, and occupation of the Applicant, accom- 
panied by a Postal Order for 6d. and an addressed 
envelope. 

No person may hold more than one cf these insur- 
ances in respeet of the publication in which this 
announcement appears. 


Fire. Life. Accident. 
Workmen's Compensation. 


BEFORE INSURING OBTAIN THE RATES OF THE 
GENERAL. 
THE PREMIER NON-TARIFF ACCIDENT COMPANY. 


A'so 
Burglary, Guarantee, Personal Accident, Third 
Party, Sickness, Motor Car. 


ASSETS 


— Over £1,300,000 


Chief Offices :— 
GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH, and 
8 and 10, KING 8T., CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 


The Idler 


Form of Application for £500 Insurance 
To be detached at dotted line and forwarded to the 
GENERAL 
Accident Fire and Life 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION, Limited, 
General Buildings, Perth, Scotland. 

I request you to forward to me, in the accompany- 
ing addressed envelope, the Insurance above 
described, and to register oy name, as below, as the 
holder of such Insurance, for which purpose I also 
enclose a Postal Order for 6d. 

POUT NING ss Pa tivsadstsaxcieesntebbavasictisdgaees takin taked toate 


MAGES can dca adeeahsc caeukaadschoonecousauviaehagavarieynibadecapant 


Poe ee PLES PEC ES EPEC ISOS E UCSC SPOUSE eee eee ee eee eee) 


Postal Orders should be made payable to the 


‘General Accident Fire and Life Assurance 
Corporation, Limited,” and crossed. 


Plesse Write Plainly. 


Everyone knows Koh-I-Noor pe 
but few realise how many var: 
are made. There are, besides the ©. 
known HB, B, F, and H, other pen! 
from gH to 6B. Surely artists 
draughtsmen cannot wish for me: | 
The City office is not forgotten—for t!- 
are special ‘‘Shorthand,” “ Accor 
Book,’’and “Copying Ink’’ pencils, pens 
in cases, and pencils with point = 
tectors in neat and handy sizes for wa- 
coat pocket or chatelaine ; in fact. . 
sorts and—no, only one _ condition 
pencil, and that the best; pencils : 
the drawing or commercial office, for ! 
home, and for the travelling bag. 


stock in my airship,’’ said the invent: 
“but I will tell you frankly that] 
having some trouble with the machin 

“Won't it fly ? ” 

‘The trouble is I can’t keep it fre: 
flying,’ said the inventor, smiling. “12 | 
night I thought I had tethered it secure: 
with ropes and chains, but it tore awe) 
its moorings, and this morning I can! 
find a trace of it. But I can build anothe 
machine.”’ 


“T would like to dispose of a lit. 


“Robinson has what I call ‘ho 
sense’ ”’ 
“For instance ? ”’ 


“He never bets on one.” 


First Girl: ‘‘ The second time I me! 
him we became engaged.” | 

Second Girl: ‘ Really ; what caus’ 
the delay ? ” 


A captain on a small trading vessel ¥% 
rather famed for his wit. On one oct 
sion, when about two days out, 
approached a group of sailors who wet 
washing the forward deck and, singling | 
out a big Irishman, who was experienatt 
his first taste of sailor’s life, he asked — 

‘Can you steer the mainmast down 
the fo’castle stairs ?”’ Quick as a fla 
came the reply : . 

“Yis, sorr, I can, if you will stan¢ 
below and coil it up.” 


“Don’t you think,” said the athlete, 
‘‘ that everyone ought to learn to swim ' 
‘Not at all,” said the recluse; be 
would you think of a fish that mss 
on learning to walk ?”’ 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Nake a Photographic Record 
of Your Summer Holiday, 


It will be valuable to you and of interest to your friends. 


WATSON’S 
"* EMPIRE” 
CAMERA 


will give you the best results with 
the minimum of trouble. 
It is compact and of oe weight. 
It can be loaded in daylight. 
Price, including Rapid Lens and 


Shutter, Finder, Film Holder, and 
Leather Sling Case, 


&7-5-0 


V.Watson & Sons. Ltd., 313, High Holborn, London. 


AND 16, FORREST ROAD, EDINBURGH. 


CATALOCUE POST FREE. 


(Please mention ‘‘ Idler” in referring to this advt.). 


DUST 


The Breeder of Disease. 


“Dust,” declared Dr. R. S. Copeland, 
of the University of Michigan, before 
the Homeceopathic State Medical 
Society, “is one of the most prolific 
spreaders of tuberculosis.” 

Dr. Copeland’s views on this subject 
are concurred in by the best medical 
thought of the world, and yet, what a 
vast number of housewives continue to 
sweep their carpets and rugs with an 
old-fashioned broom, the greatest of all 
dust scatterers, solely on account of the 
erroneous belief that it is cheaper than 
a carpet sweeper. No woman believes 
that it is easier to sweep with an old- 
fashioned broom than with a carpet 
sweeper. The 


BISSELL 


confines all the dust, does the work in 
one-quarter the time the old-fashioned 
_ broom requires, and with 95 per cent. 
| less effort, and, besides, brightens and 
preserves your carpets and rugs. 


LS, A | = me 


Insist “BISSELL” 


“I Prize my Bissell 
Sweeper’ 


h——_, 


At all prices, 


Of aH Dealers. 


A tourist was seeing London from the 
top of a ’bus. 
Fleet Street he asked the driver to point 
out the places of interest. The driver 
agreed, and shortly after said : 

“ This is Ludgit ’ill, where they ’angs 
*em.” A little later he added, pointing 
with whip: “The Parliament ’ouses 
where they make the laws wot does it ; 
and this is Westminster Abbey, where 
they buries the good ’uns, wot doesn’t 
get ’anged.”’ 


“What will happen when women gain 
the Suffrage ?”’ 

“ That’s easily answered. 7 

6c Well ? »» 

“They won’t want it.” 


‘“T’m older than I look,” said a matron 
at a sewing circle. ‘“ Forty winters have 
passed over my head.”’ 

“Then you haven't lived long in this 
climate,’’ said another matron, ‘“‘ for I’ve 
sometimes seen as many as forty winters 
in one spring.” 


Harry and Ethel were crossing a field 
on their return from %chool when they 
encountered a bull. At the animal’s 
approach they fled in terror. Faster and 
faster they ran, yet the bull drew nearer. 

“We must pray,” panted Ethel. “ Let's 
kneel down here.”’ 

“No, we'll pray running. You ought 
to do it ; you’ re a girl.” 

““T can’t,”’ sobbed Ethel ; 
do it.” 

The proximity of the bull demanded 
immediate action, and loudly and fer- 
vently Harry repeated : 

“O Lord, for what we are about to 
receive make us truly thankful.” 


“you must 


“She used to be passionately fond of 
flowers before she married Moneybags, 
but she doesn’t seem to care for them 
now.” 

“Why is that ?” 

“Oh, now she 
longing for weeds.” 


has an unsatisfied 


Mistress to cook: “ ~ Remember, the 
Joneses are coming to dinner.’ 

Cook: “You just leave it to me, 
ma’am. I'll dome worst. They’ll never 
trouble you again.” 


As they passed along 


spider ? ” 


Two Highland farmers met on ther 
way to church.’ 

a Man,” said Donald, ‘‘I wus jist 
wonnerin’ what you'd be askim’ for yon 
sheep at your steadin’.”’ 

““Man,”’. replied Dougal, “Twas 
thinkin’ I wad be wantin’ fifty shillin’s 
apiece for them.” 

“Till tak’ them a’ at that,’’ san 
Donald; “but man, Dougal, I’m awfu’ 
surprised at ye doin’ business on th: 
Sabbath.”’ 

“‘ Business ! ”’ exclaimed Dougal, cor- 
temptuously; ‘sellin’ sheep like that 
for fifty shillin’s is no business at a’; 
it’s jist charity.” 

Tommy had been gazing thoughtfully 
at his animal pictures, when he asked : 

“Father, does it take very much to 
feed a lion ?”’ 

“Yes, a good deal.”’ 

_“ Would a-wolf make a good meal for 
alion?” — 

“T think so.’ 

“And a oe would be sufficient for 
a wolf p” 

“Yes, yes 

“And a a could make a meal off a 
hawk ?” 

*““ I suppose so.’ 

“And a hawk weil be satisfied with 
a sparrow ?’ 

““ Of course ”’ (impatiently.) 

“‘And a spider would be a good feed 
for a sparrow ?” 

Never mind any more questions, 


my son.’ 


“ And a fly would be sufficient for the 
persisted the boy; ‘‘and a 
drop of syrup would be all the fly would 
want——”’ 

“Be quiet, or you must leave the 
room !” 

“Well, then, couldn’t a man keep a 
lion a long time on a pint of syrup ? ”’ 


Six-year-old Margot’s family were strict 
kirk members, but Margot had some 
Anglican cousins whom she was staying 
with just before Lent. On Ash Wednes- 
day she announced that she would eat 
no sweets for forty days. A day later 
she was particularly tempted by a 
favourite pudding, when she said : 

“T’ve changed my mind; I -shall give 
up profane language.”’ 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Watermans a net 


All Writing Methods 
give way by force of reason 
and experience when confronted by 


WATERMAN'S 
J DEAL sh dy Ea 


Waterman's Ideal cannot lengthen any hour, but it makes every writing hour 
more productive. It is the ideal writing equipment for every man and woman 
whose time is of value and whose comfort is a matter of consideration. 


Prices 10/6, 15/-, 19/6, 20/-, and upwards. In Silver and Gold for 
presentation. Of St: ationers, Jewellers, &c. Booklet post free from 


L.& C. HARDTMUTH, 12, Golden Lane, London, E.C. (New York : 173, Broadway.) 


Always carry 
. L.&C.Hardtmuths 


wees: Ok 


{i 


CIL lie 


NEVER KNOW 


when you may want a pencil, but you ought 
to know that on every occasion when you co 
want one, the KOH-I-NOOR is the best to use, 
The lead of the KOH-I-NOOR Is prepared by a 
special process, which gives it a softness of touch, 
and a durability that cannot be obtained in any 
other pencil, 


KOH-LNOOR Pencils are 44. each. and 3s. 64. per dozen 
everywhere. Of Stationers, etc. 


Wi'rina few minutes of taking 
a ZOX' Powder the pa'n will 
cease. ZOX isa reliaocle, safe, 
and easily taken rem?*dy, and 
for many yerrs has been the 
standard cur: for Neura'gla, 

Headache, and Toothache. 


FREE Send stamped = addressed 
oo ope, mention IDLER, 

OFFER nd we will send two ZOX 

Powders me Of all Chemists, 

Stores, etc., at 1s. and 2s. 6d. per box, 
or post free from 


Catalocue free from— 
L. & Cc. HARDTMUTH, 12, Golden Lane, 
LONEON,E.C. 


THE ZOX COMPANY. & 


11, Hatton Garden, Lonion, E.C 


THE SMOKING ROOM 


The Professor’s Wife: “You haven't 


kissed me for a week.” 
The Professor (absently): “Are you 
quite sure? ‘Then who is it ] have been 


kissing ?” 


“T declare,” said the Reverend Father, 
“T never knew what profanity was until 
I met this man.” 

“Yes,” said the sympathiser, “he is 
aggravating, and I don’t blame you a bit ; 
he'd make a saint swear.” 

The Reverend Father stared hard at the 
speaker through his glasses. 

The part played by the ‘‘ Brownies ” in 
the spreading of photography has been 
phenomenal, and quite recently another 
“Brownie” has made its appearance. 
This is the No. 2a Brownic, giving a 
picture measuring 44 x 2}. The camera 
being a Kodak is, of course, loaded in 
daylight, and spools for a large number 
of pictures can be carried in the pocket 
without.any inconvenience. It is a great 
improvement upon the smaller models, 
and has the finish and appearance of many 
a camera costing three or four times as 


much. 


A shooter returning from a shoot with 
an empty bag saw a number of ducks ina 
pond. A man stood near by watching 
them. 

“What will you take for a shot at the 
ducks?” asked the man with the gun. 

“Well,” replied the other, thoughtfully, 
“T'll take half a sovereign.” 

“Done,” replied the other, and he fired 
into the middle of the flock. “I’m afraid 
you’ve made a bad bargain,” he added. 

“T don’t know about that,” replied the 
man. “They’re not my ducks.” | 


Relating experience with burglar: “He 
must have been an amateur, for, when I 
pointed my pistol at him, he stood petri- 
fied by fear.” 

Waggish Listener: “Then he couldn’t 
have been an amateur, for it is clear that 
if he became petrified he was a hardencd 
criminal.” 7 


Professor (examining medical stuc-— 
“Tf you were called out to a patient, - 
is the first question you would ask? | 

Student: “I should ask where he Is-. 


Teacher in Kindergarten Phys. 
Class: “Can you tell me the functio-: 
the pores of our bodies P ” 

Small Boy: “They are the thing: 
use to catch cold with.” 


Old Money Bags: “It galls me to tr: 
my money will pass into your spend::: 
hands when I die.” 

Young Money Bags: “ Don’t wor 
governor; it won’t stay there long.” 


“You Americans don’t appreciate ar 
said the man from abroad. 

“Oh, don’t we!” rejoined the pat 
“Why, we pay some opera singers mv 
than we do baseball players.” 


Would-be Hostess: “ Be sure and cer: 
to-night. I promise you shall meet qu: 
a number of pretty women.”’ 

He (gallantly): “Oh, it will not be f- 
the pretty women, but for vou, tha: ! 
shall come.” : 

“T must say the world is very ungrat 
ful towards our profession,” " grumble 
the physician. “One never sees a pub! 


‘memorial erected to a doctor.”’ 


. But, doctor, just look at our cer: 
teries!” exclaimed his stupid listener. 


_ Signor Sammarco, in the intervals o' 
singing to Covent Garden audience. 
improves the shining hour by leaming 
English. He is not, however, the on! 
Italian singer who has embarked up 
this most appallingly difficult task, fo- 
Signor Bonci has made great progress ir 
maintaining a _ polite conversation in 
Inglese. When lately singing—hy the 
Emperor's command—at Vienna, his 
knowledge of German met with consider- 
able approval from those who conversed 
with him. Signor Zefiatello, too, has 
mastered a few English sentences and 
phrases. 


“Let me illustrate the difference be- 
ween Capital and Labour,” lectured the 
ich father to his free-spending son. “If 

were to give you £500——” 

“That would be capital,” replied the 


On reaching a certain spot the driver 
turned round, and addressed the pas- 
sengers as follows :— 

“From this point the road is only acces- 
sible to mules and donkeys, so I must ask 


on, becoming keenly interested. 


Counsel (examining witness): “Do you 
inderstand the difference between char- 
icter and reputation ? ” 

Witness: ‘Reputation is the name the 
acighbours give you; character is what 
they take from you.” 


“Now,” said the teacher, to exemplify 
the proposition, “I had ten pounds when 
I went to a shop. I spent two pounds 
for a hat, one for boots, two for a coat, 
five shillings for gloves; how much 
should I have left?” 

For a moment there was silence, then 
a hand went up. 

“Well, how much did I have left?” 
blandly inquired the teacher. 

“Why didn’t you count vour change ?’’ 
said the owner cf the hand in a disgusted 
voice. 


ASTROLOGY.—Character, finance, marriage ; 2 years 
future added. Send birth-date, 18, P.O, — Prot, Gould, 
“ Butleigh,” Whitechurch Road, Cardiff. 


ASTROLOGY.—Life Horoscope of Character, Business, 
Money Prospects. Marriage Partner described, date otf 
Future Events, &c., accurately given. Send bitth-date, rs,, 
stamped envelope, Mdme, VERNON (S,.R.) Mount Florida, 
GLASGOW, 


ASTROLOGY.— Reliable Horoscope of character, mar- 
riage, and businesa—Senod birth date, 1/-, and stamped 
envelop: to Mdrne. Zetella, Glen Villa, Cleadon, Sunderlanc- 
Your future given with above horoscope, 


HAIR FALLING OFF.—Lady who lost vearly all 
hers has now strong heavy growth, and will send particulars 


to anyone erclosing stamped envelope.— Miss “J.D.” Field, 
Glendower, Shanklin. 


HEALTH RESTORER, best, chea remedy for Im- 
pore Blood, Indigestion, Headache, Biliousness, Stomach, 
iver or Bowel Trouble, Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Children's 
Diseases, Catarrh and kindred troubles. Postcard to-day. 
for free sample to Health Co., 11, Harrington Square, N.W. 


RARE STAMPS. — Breaking up collection. 10.coo 
vaneties. Approval selections of any countries des’ red sent 
to adva Collectors. “ Philatelist,” Manor House, 
Dagmar Road, South Norwood. 


“ Zobedia,”’ clairvoyacte, impressioniste, receives daily 
a to 5, deiineations by post.—27, New Cavendish Street, W. 


the gentlemen to proceed on foot.” 


“T understand that Crimson Gulch has 
a newspaper now?” 

“Yes,” replied Broncho Bob, “but the 
chaps round here are so sensitive they 
dassen't print anything about ’em.” 

“It’s editorial staff must have many 
difficulties ? ” 

“Mister, there ain’t any editorial staff ; 
there’s a suicide club.” 


“T want some collars for my husband,” 
said a lady, “but I’m afraid I’ve forgotten 
the size.” 

“Thirteen and a half, ma’am?” sug- 
gested the clerk. 

“That’s the size. 
know? ” 

“Gentlemen who let their wives buy 
their collars are almost always about that 
size,” explained the observant young man. 


SIX REASONS 


why you should deal with 


Milne, Son, Hamilton 


Stock, Share, and Debenture Dealers, 


SWAN CHAMBERS, GREAT SWAN ALLEY, 
LONDON, E.C. 


1, All Profits Remitted by Return. 
2. Liability Absolutely Limited. 


3. Bankers’ and Clients’ Referen>es 
Supplied. 


4. Deals Transacted free of Broker- 
age and Commission. 


Sound and Old-established. 


Businessiike Methods and Expert 
Advice. 


“THE ART OF INVESTMENT ” 


However did you 


concisely ex pisining the best and safest methods 


of operating in Stocks and Shares, can be 

obtained gratis upon application to Milne, Son, 

& . Hamilton, Swan Chambers, Great Swan 
Alley, London, E.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Golfing on the East Coast 
Yachting ~The # Norfolk 
Angling * = Broads 


TRAVEL IN COMFORT 


Sheringham pee Hunstanton 
Cromer Ajdeburgh 
Overstrand | G E R Felixstowe 
Mundesley e @ @ Clacton-on-Sea 
Yarmouth Frinton-on-Sea 
Gorleston The SHORTEST and Walton-on-Naze 
Lowestoft FASTEST ROUTE. Dovercourt 
Southwold Harwich 


Fast Saturday to Monday Tickets. Tourist, Fortnightly and\ Restaurant 
Trains Week End Tickets. Cheap Residential Season Tickets. Cars 


Write to the Superintendent of the Line, Liverpool Street Station, London, E.C., who will 
fcrward gratis Descriptive Illustrated Gaide3, also Pamphlets, containing full particalars, 


KEITH, PROWSE & CoO., Ltd. 
Are the Largest Theatre Ticket Dealers in the World. 


Branches all over London. 
Seats in the Finest Positions at The Op2ra, All Theatres, Music Halls, etc. 
YOU want Best Seats. 
‘WE have them 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 


A Dance to b2 successful requires gooi Music. Ensure success by having one of 


KEITH, PROWSE @& CO’S famous Bands: 


WIRE, "PHONE or CALL. 


THE BLUE VIENNESE. THE RED VIENNESE. 
THE KOSSUTH HUNGARIAN. 
Conducto' . . .« « .- Herr MORITZ WURM. 


Allthe Leading Artistes and Entertainers may be booked through 


KEITH, PROWSE cG CO., Ltd. 


Illustrated Lists Free. 


Entertainment Department: 162, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


~< 
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KODAKS 


ore 


For picture records of your 
holidays, portraits of friends, 
pictures of home life, pictures 


of your games and pastimes. 


4] The Kodak system makes everything simple, 
and renders you independent of the old-time 
darkrsom. The Brownie Outfit contains all that 
is necessary fora start, and can be mastered in 


half-an-hour, 
ALL KODAKS ARE LOADED IN DAYLIGHT AND, TO 
DEVELOP, YOU SIMPLY PUT THE FILM IN THE KODAK 
DEVELOPING MACHINE. 


Brownie Kodaks from §/- 


| All in Daylight, Folding Brownies from 21- 


Folding Pocket Kodaks from 42/- 2 


AN INTERESTING B70KLE) TELLING ALL ABOUT KODAK PHOTOGRAPHY 
WILL BE SENT, POST FREE, TO ANY ADDRESS, 
Kodak, Ltd., 57-61, Clerkenwell Road, 


London, E.C. 


Branches: 96, Bold Street, Liverpool ; 72-74, 
Buchanan treet, Glasgow ; 59, Brompton 
Road, S.W.: 60, Cheapside, E.C.; 11, 

; Oxford Street, W.; 171- 


173, Regent Street, Wait 
2. 40 Strand, London,W. c 


gi And 
all the best 
Photographic 
Dealers. 


q . 
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Patienty(to dentist): “I say, this gas 
is, perfectly’ safe, I hope.” 
Dentist : -*‘ Oh, don’t worry. In these 


tines I couldn’t afford to lose a patient.’’ 


An ,old fisherman in the North - had 
attended many noted men on their pisca- 
torial excursions, and loved to tell stories 
of one. to another. 

“T were out wi’ the Bishop yesterday,” 
said the old man, ‘‘ an’ he do swear a tit 
when ’e’s fishin’. ” 

““ Nonsense ! ”’ said his listener. 


‘Well, I was standin’ ’longside 0’ the 


Bishop, same’s I might be aside 0’ you, 
sit, an” he’d got a big fellow at the is 
o’ his line that was pretty nigh pullin’ ’i 

off his feet. I turns to ’is lordship af 
says : 
eng pulls —— ’ard, don’t ’e ?’ an’ 
the Bishop says, ‘ Yes, ’e do.’ ” 


Said a Tacoma sennolieadh et to the 
children on Washington’s birthday : ‘“ This 
morning when I arose flags were flying 
and the streets were draped in bunting: 
Tell me what was the reason?” | 

Twenty voices shouted : “‘ Washington’s 
birthday. 

“But i had a birthday last week, and 
there were no flags flying; some of you 
didn’t even know I had a birthday. Now 
why was that?” persisted the short- 
sighted schoolmaster. , 

“Because,” said one, 
never told a lie.”’ 

A well-known playwright called on a 
well-known actor and offered him a new 
piece. The actor was delighted, and said, 
“Come to lunch and read it tome.’”’ The 
distinguished writer’s pet foible is snob- 
bishness, which sometimes breaks out in his 
conversation as well as in his writings. 
He brought forth an engagement book, 
and read: ‘‘ Monday, I lunch with the 
Princess Murat ; Tuesday, with Count de 
Clermont-Tonnerre; Wednesday, with 
Prince de Beauveau ; Thursday, with the 
Duke qd’ Haussonville ; Friday, with the 
German Ambassador ; Saturday, with 
Count de Gontaut-Biron ; 
with Count Primoli. 
week after?” 
plied : 


“ Washington 


Shall we say the 
The actor blandly re- 
‘““Let me see,’ and took out his 


and Sunday, ._ 


engagement book. 
lunch with my milkman; Tuesday, «- 
my butcher ; Wednesday, with my bak-: 
Thursday, with my candlestick-make: 
Friday, with my oil and colourm:: 
Saturday, with my bootmaker; «=: 
Sunday, with my pedicure. Shall we =: 


the week after that ?’’"—Daily Telegri;: 


“TI can’t say I admire Miss Checkly. | 

“Oh! And why not? 
worth a million, and money talks, th: 
say.” 

“Yes, but it shouldn’t giggle.” 


Conjurer (about to perform the old tr.. 


of taking eggs from a handkerchiet:. 
“Your mother can’t get eggs 
hens—can she, boys?” 
“My mother can,” said one boy. 
“Why, how does she get them?” aske 
the puzzled conjurer. 
“She keeps ducks,” replied the bor. 


ghbly.. 


A youth, shabbily dressed, approachec 
a sheep raach, and asked for employment. 
The ranchman looked him over critic cally, 


and asked him what he could do. 


“I don’t know much about the ww ork, 
replied the youth, “but I can run. 

“Well, you may gather in hace sheep 
that you see on the hillside over there, 
said the ranchman. 

The youth was gone a long time, but 
finally he returned and reported to the 
rancher. He seemed somewhat out c: 
breath, and the ranchman asked if he had 
succeeded in getting the sheep into the 
corral. 

“Oh, yes,” he replied; ‘the sheep were 
no trouble at all, it was the Lambs tha: 
took the time, but at last I succeeded in 
gathering them in, too,” he concluded. 

“Lambs!” repeated the ranchman. 
“Why, there aren’t any lambs. What are 
you talking about?” 

“Just come down to the corral and sec 
for yourself,” said the youth, leading the 
way.. 

Arrived at the corral, the ranchman 
was surprised to see several jack-rabbits 
in the corral with the sheep. He looked 
at the youth in «amazement. 

“T told you I could run,” repeated the 
vouth, proudly. 


“ Monday week | 


Her father | 


witho 
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HOTEL VICTORIA, 


WMilarine Parade South, Great Yarmouth. 


Now under the Proprietorship of J. W. NIGHTINGALE. 


: 
S| 


maine. f 


HOTEL VICTORIA 


— 
ap 


Ideal and Select position facing sea, Winter Gardens and Pier. Electric Light Throughout: Lift to All 
Floors, Table d’Hote at Separate Tables, Leading Family Hotel. Excellent Cuisine. Choicest Wines. 


ILLUSTRATED TARIFF POST FREE. Nat. Tel. No: 205. 


Nat, Tel. No. 28, 


QUEEN'S 


MARINE PARADE, 
GREAT 
YARMOUTH. 


Position Unrivalled ! 
125 ROOMS, 


Coffee Room (120 feet long) facing Sea, Table 
d’hote at Separate Tables, Ladies’ Drawing 
Koom, Reading and Writing, Smoking, and 
Billiard Rooms, 

Direct supply Sea Water, 

Electric Light, 

Jllustrated Tariff Post Free, 


J. W. NIGHTINGALE, 
Proprietor. ; 


An Archdeacoa, while out one day with 
his dog and gun, met a pazishioner. 

“T hope,” said the Archdeacon, “that 
you attend church regularly, and read 
your Bible.” 

“T read my Bible,” replied the parish- 
1oner, somewhat severely, “and nowhere 
do I find that the Apostle went out shoot- 
ing.” 

“True,” said the Archdeacon. “The 
shooting was very had in Palestine, so 
they went fishing instead.” 


“You are rather young to be left in 
charge of the chemist’s shop,” said the 
fussy old gentleman. ‘Have you a 
diploma ? ” 

“Why—er—no, sir, but we've a pre- 
paration of our own that is just as good.” 


He was a twenticth-century builder, 
and, under his auspices, houses seemed 
to spring up like mushrooms in a night. 

“Please, sir,” said one of his foremen, 
rushing up to him in a state of mental 
collapse, “one of the new houses has 
fallen down in the night! ” 

“What!” cried the builder, “do you 
mean to say that one of my well-built, 
desirable houses has come to grief? I 
suppose you took the scaffolding down 
before you put on the wall-paper. What 
can you expect, you rank outsider? Leave 
the works! You’re sacked!” 


“Well, and what did the doctor say?” 

“He said I must diet and get a 
divorce.” 

“A divorce! ” 

“Well, practically that. He said I 
must give up whatever did not agree with 
me.” 


Old Gentleman: “Charming old sedilia 
you have here.” 

Caretaker: “Yes, sir, you ain’t by no 
means the first as has admired ’em. 
That’s where the clergymen used to sit in 
the order of their senility.” 


“You have a good appetite,” said the 
thin man, enviously. “What do you take 
for it?” 

“In all my experience,” replied. the 

plump one, “I have found nothing more 
suitable than food.” 


“Which is the cow that gives the i 
termilk ?” innocently asked the girl fr: 
town, who was inspecting the herd wri. 
critical eye. 

“Don’t make yourself ridiculous.” s 
the girl who had been in the cou 
before. .“Goats give buttermilk.” 


“After all,” said the explerer who *- 
made two expeditions in search of °* 
North Pole, “who was this Columbus!-. 
-we should make such a fuss over h- 
Surely, gentlemen, Columbus is a m: 
over-rated man. The task he perform 
was an easy one. He discovered Amer. 
the very first time he went to look for it. 


A Frenchman, visiting a country hot- 
after opening his letters one mornin. 
wore so gloomy an expression that 3. 
hostess asked him if he were ill. 

“No, no,” he replied, sadly. 
dissatisfy. My father is dead.” 


oe J ac 


“IT say,” he remarked, as he steppx 
into the ferry boat, “this seems a leak 
old craft. Has anyone ever been |e 
from her?” 

“Not as I knows on,” replied the ferr:- 
man. “There were three men drown’ 
ar month, but we found ‘em all at hic: 
tide.” " 


A boy was desired to write an essav + 
three hundred words about a motor-ca: 
He submitted the following: “My unc: 
bought a motor. He was riding in a hil’. 
country when one of the tyres burst goin: 
up a hill. This is about fifty words, an: 
the other two hundred and fifty are wh 
my uncle said when he was walking havx 
to the town ; but they are not for public:- 
tion. 


A lady pailanthropist. was applicd t 
for charity by a well-dressed woman. 

“Are you married?” was the questier. 
put. 

<3 Yes.” 

“What is your husband ? ” 

“Out o’ work.” 

“But when he’s in work, what does he 
GOR Ee gee ee te 

“You don’t understand, miss;” was the 
reply. “He’s a regular out-o-worker,” 
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STORY & TRIGGS 


Modern and Antique 
House Furnishings. 


A Fine Assortment of 
JACOBEAN FURNITURE, com 
prising Court Cupboards, 
“=== Settles, Dressers, Refectory 
| Tables, Coffers, Chests, Presses, 
S| Joint Stools, Chairs, etc., etc. 


Old Rush-seated Chairs, Old Rush-Seated Arm- 


— — ~- 1 = BY | = TT 1 ’ ; 
t 0/6 each. ie Oy Stn ie 4 . : 
» , Py a } Aa 


22/6 each. 


Carriage Paid 
Goods securely 


on 
Countey Packed 
Orders for 
of Shipment 
to 
20/- all Paris. 
upwards. 


One of a number of genuine old Welsh Dresse:s in 
stock, at prices ranging from £6 15s. upwards. 


CATALOGUE OF SCREENS, WOOD BEDSTEADS, MIRRORS AND 
OVERMANTELS, HOUSE FURNISHINGS, ANTIQUES. 


ANY OR WHOLE OF ABOVE CATALOGUES POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


STORY & TRIGGS, 
152 to 156, Queen Victoria St., London, E.O, 


‘Andrew Carnegie tells the following of 
a recent journey to London: “I had 
chosen a seat in a non-smoking compart- 
ment, and at a wayside station a man 
entered and lighted a vile-smelling pipe. 

“*This is not a smoking compart- 
ment,’ I said. 

“* All right, guv’nor,’ said the man. 
‘Tl just finish this pipe.’ 

“He finished it, and refilled it again, 
when I said: ‘If you persist in smoking, 
I shall report you to the guard at the 
next station.’ I gave him my card. He 
looked at it and put it in his pocket, but 
lighted his pipe nevertheless. At the 
next station, he changed into another 
compartment. Calling the guard I de- 
manded that the smoker’s name and 
address should be taken. Ina little while 
the guard returned. He leant into the 
calriage and said: ‘Do you know, sir, I 
shouldn’t prosecute that gentleman. He 
has just given me his card. Here it is— 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie.’ ”’ 


“ Where is the loveliest place on earth? ”’ 
asks the man who wants to know things. 
One reply is: “The home of the 
candidate who failed on election day.” 


HOLIDAYS 
IN 
BROADLAND. 


Wherpries, 
Yachts, 
Sailing Boats 
of every description 
FOR HIRE. 


ALSO 


12 h.p, MOTOR LAUNCH, 


to seat 25. 


GEO. APPLEGATE, Jr. 


POTTER HEIGHAM, 
NORFOLK. 


“The greatest man that evef lived - 
our vicinity was Tanner. He was bro:"— 
minded, great-hearted—yet, he died w:: 
all his greatness unsuspected.” 

Interested listener: ‘‘Then how 4d:. 
you come to learn about him ?”’ 

“T married his widow.”’ 


“Tt is said that aggressive, impulsi:- 
people usually have black eyes.”’ | 
“That’s quite true. If they have:- 
got them at first, they get them later.”’ | 


A Scottish minister during his discour: , 
one Sabbath morning said: ‘‘ In eari 
blade of grass there is a sermon.’’ 

On Monday morning one of his flo: 
discovered the good man pushing 
lawn mower. ‘‘ Ah, Dominie,’’ he saii 
“I’m glad to see ye engaged in cuttinz 
your sermons short.” 

| 


>? 


‘Speaking of falls,’’ said Brown, “|! 
once fell from a window, and the sensation 
was a terrible one. During my transi 
I believe I thought of every bad action 
I ever committed.” 

“Ah,” said the cynic, ‘‘ What a dis 
tance you must have fallen.” 


The Lost Chord 


FOUND AT LAST! 


You must have noticed that your pipe mixtare 
does not always behave its best—does not alway: 
give you a smoke equal to one particular pipejul 
which you remember because it was so good that i: 
lingers in your memory like a chord of music. 


Indeed, what the Lost Chord was 


to the 
musician that pipe of mixture was to you-—some- 
thing which pleased you so truly that yoa would 
give almost anything to have it come back to you. 

With all modesty Carreras claim to have invented 
a method of cutting and mixing tobacco which 
ensures every pipeful being perfect. 

That tobacco is the new DOUBLE BROAD 
CUT of CRAVEN MIXTURE, and you are invited 
to test it free. 

On receipt of your private or business card we will 
send, post paid, a factory sample, sufficient for two 
pipefuls. Factory address: Carreras Ltd, St. 
James’ Place, London, E.C. Please mention this 

SS 
paper. 


Craven 
Double Broad Cut 


2-oz. 1/3 4-02.2/6 8-0z.B/= 16-02. 10/« 


ADVERTISEMEN'I'S. 


ONE & ALL SEEDS. 


The Brand guarantees One & All Quality. 


ONE & ALL SEEDS are reliable, pure, and guaranteed, 
Each packet is dated with the year of issue. 


ONE & ALL FERTILISERS are complete Manures. 
Each one is scientifically proportioned for its special plants. 


A)l are concentrated, effective, pleasant to handle, free from offensive smell. 
Established 1867. 


ONE & ALL COLLECTION OF CHOICEST ASTERS IN IO 
VARIETIES-—2s. Gd. Giant Comet, white ; Giant Comet, The Bride, white ; 
Giant Comet, rose: Giant Comet, azure blue; Giant Comet, dark violet; Mixed Dwarf 
Chrysanthemum; Finest Mixed Bouquet; Mixed Victoria; Mixed Pony, Perfection ; 


and Betteridge’s Quilled in mixed colours, 


One & All Shilling Collection of I2 Choice Varieties of 
Sweet Peas. 


One & All Shilling Collection of I2 Hardy Annuals, 


One & All Shilling Collection of I2 Hardy Perennials and 
Biennials. 


One & All Shilling Collection of I2 Vegetables. 


One & All Shilling Collection of I2 Vegetables suitable 
for Salads. 


One & All Complete Fertiliser for Special Crops. — Half-rod 
packet, Gd. ; 7lb., 2/3; 141b., 3/6 ; 28lb., 5/9 ; 56lb., 10/6; 1 cwt., 20/-. 


ONE & ALL is the registered Trade Mark of the AGRICULTURAL 
AND HORTICULTURAL ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. = Founded by 
Judge Thomas Hughes, Q.C. (Tom 
Brown), John Ruskin, Edw. Vansittart 


Neale, Lord Mount Temple, and other % 
distinguished friends of purity of supply. 
Name and address of nearest local ” : 


agent, illustrated catalogues, er other 
details of the Association, sent free by 
post on application to ; MANAGING DIRECTOR. 


WHOLESALE SEED WAREHOUSES, 
92, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


ONE & ALL FERTILISERS. 


A £500 Insurance 


Registcred and good for a year. 


The Proprietors of ‘‘ The Idler,” 
have entered into an arrangement with the 


GENERAL 
ACCIDENT FIRE AND LIFE 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd., 


whereby any reader over 14 years of age may obtain 
an Insurance for 


FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS 


payable, subject to the terms and conditions of the 
nsurance, to the next-of-kin of the holder if he or she 
be killed by an accidentto any RAILWAY TRAIN, 
OMNIBUS, TRAMCAR, or CAB within the United 
Kingdom or the Channel Islands by which he or she 
is travelling as a ticket-bearing or fare-paying pas- 
senger, or the holder of a free pass. 

The Insurance will hold good for one year from the 
date it bears and will be dispatched on receipt of the 
subjoined Application Form, filled in with the name, 
address, and occupation of the Applicant, accom- 
panied by a Postal Order for 6d. and an add 
envelope. 


No person may hold more than one cf these insur- 
ances in respeet of the publication in which this 
announcemeut appears. 


Workmen’s Compensation Insurance. 


BEFORE INSURING, 
EMPLOYERS SHOULD OBTAIN THE RATES OF THE 


General Accident Corporation, 


WHICH IS THE LARGEST NON-TARIFF COMPANY. 
ASSETS — Over £1,000,000 


Chief Offices :— 
GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH, and 
9 and 10, KING ST., CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.Cc. 


The Idler 


Form of Application for £500 Insurance 
To be detached at dotted line and forwarded to the 
GENERAL 

Accident Fire and Life 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION, Limited, 
General Buildings, Perth, Scotland. 

_ T request you to forward to me, in the accompany- 
ing addressed envelope, the Insurance above 
described, and to register my name, as below, as the 
holder of such Insurance, for which purpose I also 
enclose a Postal Order for 6d. 


F.ll Name, 
Address, 


Postal Orders should be made payable to the 


‘* General Accident Fire and Life Assurance 
Corporation, Limited,” and crossed. 


Plezse Write Plainly. 


“What is the matter with you, M-. 
Black ? Can’t you speak any louder’ 
inquired his instructor in elocution. “ Yo: 
must open your mouth and throw your 
self into it.” 


“T thought the title of your play 
was “A Summer Rose.’ ”’ 

“It was.” 

“But now you call it ‘An Autumr 
Leaf.’ ”’ 

“Yes. It was killed by a frost.” 

“You never change your mind abou: 
anything, do you ?”’ 

“ What’s the use ? ”’ rejoined the egoist 
‘““T discovered long ago that I was just 
as liable to be wrong the second time 
as I was the first.” 


Poet: ‘What did you do with the 
manuscript on my table ?”’ 

Wife: “I used it to light the fire.” 

Poet : ““ Wretched woman ! Didn't 
you know the paper contained a sonnet ? "’ 

Wife: “‘ Yes, dear, I read the sonnet.” 


Small boy, peering into the face of 
his baby sister whom nurse was singing 
to sleep: “‘ Nurse,’’ he whispered, “‘ she’s 
unconscious now, isn’t she ?’”’ 

The nurse nodded an affirmative and 
sang on. 

“Then don’t sing any more, nutse, 
or you'll kill her.” 


““T seldom make a mistake,’’ said the 
man, placing the lighted end of a cigar 
in his mouth, ‘“ but when I do,” he 
continued, ‘“‘I rectify it immediately.” 


“Don’t be afraid,’ said his mother. 
“the lion is stuffed.” 

“Perhaps,” wept the child, “‘ he could 
find room for a little boy like me.”’ 


Amateur Farmer: “I count on raising 
enough to supply my table, and if there’s 
any over I send it to the market. Isn't 
that what you do?” 

Professional Farmer: ‘‘ Well, no, not 
quite. I count on raising enough to 
supply the market, and if there’s any 
over I supply my table.” 


Tommy had rescued the family cat 
from the pond. ‘‘See, mamma,” he 
cried, “I pulled the cat out by the stem.” 
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THE JULY “IDLER.” 


FULL OF ATTRACTIVE READING FOR SUMMER DAYS. 


This number will contain eight short stories by some of the cleverest 
and brightest writers of the day, including 


An Exciting Tale of Touraine, 
By ROBERT BARR, 


A Story of the Russian Revolution, 


By GEORGE RAFFALOVICH, 
The brilliant Author of ‘Planetary Journeys and Earthly Sketches.” 


A Seasonable Article on 


66 4 99 
Tramps and Tramping 
has been g “oer Pied for THE IDLER. It deals with Tramping 


from the Romantic and Realistic point of view and will appeal to 
all who love walking and the joys of The Open Road. 


With our July issue, also, will appear the first of 


Studies of Modern Men, 


specially written for THe IDLER 
By HOLBROOK JACKSON, 


An Illustrated Study of the Genius of 


H. G. WELLS. 


Besides this, there will be articles on Books, Music, a Story for 
Children, and 


The Idlers’ Club, 


“T am going to have my photograph 
taken ; I hope it will do me justice.”’ 

The Candid Friend: “‘ I hope so too— 
justice tempered with mercy.” 


“Your daughter and I were thinking 
of eloping.”’ 

““ Motor, I suppose? ”’ asked the father, 
genially. 

“That is the approved method, I 
believe, and Gladys and I do not wish to 
violate the conventions.” : 

“Better take my car,” suggested the 
old man. It’s faster than yours, as, of 
course, I shall be bound to pursue.” 


ago,’ said the man who complains. 

“Yes,” replied the man-who enjoys 
modern conveniences, “ but it’s worth 
more.”’ : 


A youthful versifier sought the criti- 
cism of a well-known publisher. 

“Sir,” said the poet, indignantly, 
when the publisher had advised him to 
burn them, “ poets are born, not made.” 

‘Young man,” said the publisher, 
smiling, ‘it won’t help you in the least 
to try to shift the blame on your own 
parents.”’ 

“How did Sandys lose his position 
in the Weather Bureau ?”’ 

“He made seven correct predictions 
consecutively, and they thought he must 
be depending on guess work.” | 


“Would you advise me to go into 
politics ?”’ 

“‘No,’’ replied the old politician, ‘ the 
mere fact that you should ask: advice 
on the subject proves you unfit for the 
profession.”’ 

“‘ What is the matter with the man under 
the motor ?” 

“T should say it’s a case of nervous 
prostration .” 


‘Your honour,” said the receiver, “ I 

desire enlightenment from the Court,” 
‘(State your position.” 

‘Having wound up the affairs of the 
concern: I find there : but 1525 ,000 left. 
To what source am I to look for the 
balance of my fee ?” 


thing or he wouldn’t be here,’ 


7 , here ?”’ 
“Tt costs more to live than it did years — 


say he was absent-minded.”” 


A juror was being selected 
fully understand the duties an@ 
sibilities of a juror ?’’ he was as 4 

The would-be juror drew hi 
and said: “I’m a plain man a 
lieve in being fair to all. I dong 
what the lawyers say, and I don¥ 
what the judge, but I look care 
the prisoner in the dock, and I 
myself, ‘He must have done 
so Ff 


|> 
on 


em all in guilty. ”’ 


Visitor: ‘‘ They tell me you are t# 
What were you before you were; 


Convict No. 313: “I was 


mum. 


Mistress, engaging cook: ‘‘ Wé@ 
very plain, you know.”’ 
Cook: ‘‘ Well, mum, if the wav 
live is as plain as the way you 
there’ll be no trouble at all.’’ 


” Host: ‘ Have you seen the wed 
presents ?”’ 

Guest: ‘Not yet.” 

Host: ‘‘Just wait a moment, : 


get one of the detectives to take 
round.” | 


A learned counsel once got a wit 
to give him an illustration of abs 
mindedness. ‘“‘I should say,’’ said 
witness, ‘“‘ that! the man who tho 
he left his watch at home, and toofii 
out of his pocket to see if he had tf 
to return and fetch it—well, I shq 
Coum# 
agreed. © 


Lady to Nursemaid: ‘Don't let 
children sit on the wet grass, nurse: 
might catch cold. If they are tired, § 
on the grass yourself, and take them | 
vour knee.” . 

“ Ah, my dear Briefless,”” said Hag 
cash, seizing the young barrister’s h 
‘Tam immensely obliged to you. TH; 
case the other day—I won it.” 

“Thanks,” replied¥Briefless, ‘‘ but 4 
I represent you ?” 

‘No, my dear fellow,” replied Har 
cash, ‘' You represented the other ms 
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Always carry a 
L.t¢C. Hardtmuth's 


ob 


(Broncho-Laryngeal) 
‘or GHES1!, 1HROAT and VOICE. K 


A Boon for Asthma, Cou h, Catarrh, etc. Invaluable to 


Singers, Speakers, and Teachers. 


CARDINAL YAUGHAN wrote: “Ihave always 
found Proctor's Pinelyptus Pastilles efficacious. ' 


Madame SARAH BERNHARDT «+ Cres { 
Proctor's Pinelyptus Pastilles with reat success , 
for Throat, Chest, and Voice, and recommends 
her friends to use them." 


=> || SIR HENRY IRVING wrote: “ Proctor's Pine- 
/ lyptus Pastilles are excellent." 


MISS ELLEN TERRY “Considers Proctor's 
Pinelyptus Pastilles better than apy other 
Lozenge or Pastille for the voice.” 


ld only in boxes, 1/~ and 2/6, by Chemists and Stores, or posted from 
Proctor’s Pinelyptus Depot, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


YOU SAVED ME 


ay aa MANY MISTAKES 

SS ‘<= my clients are constantly writing me, To 
= = introduce my famous 

oT ee system 

I Will Send You a 
Descriptive Chart 


as_a test of my ability, 
“ Black and White ” says : 
He has given some surprising results.” Lady Montagu of 
eaulleu says; Your chart is marvellous,” Mrs. Kendal, 
he great actress, says: ‘“‘ You have astonished me wity your 
ecuracy.” Rub a little ink over your thumb and press on, 
rece of white paper. Send this with birth-date and ¥- P. O. 
nd stamp. 
DO IT NOW-—YOU WILL BE AMAZED 


"ROF I. KENDAL, 89 REGENT STREET. LONDON W. soe" ; 
Caen en, 
| LITERATURE HAS GREAT NAMES 


And some of the World’s Greatest Literary 
Workers are constant users of 


WATERMAN’S 
IDEAL pe 


NEVER KNOW 


when you may wanta pencil. but you ought 
to know thaton every occasion when you do 
want one the KHO-I-NOOR is the best to use. 
The lead of the KHO-I-NOOR is prepared by 4 
special process which gives it a softness of touch 
and a durability that cannot be obtained in any 
other pencil, 


KOH-I-NOORK Penci's are qd, each, and 3s. 6!, per 
dozen everywhere. Of Stationers, etc, 


Catalogue free from— 
L.& C, HARDTMUTH, 12Golden Lane, LONDON, E.c. 


ATERMAN’S IDEAL is the constant helpmeet of the 

literary worker. It is the handiest thing possible ona 
study-table, and is always ready to record the resuits of 
research betore straightforward writing. That isa reason why 
writers, clerics, doctors, teachers, and students are firm 
adherents of Waterman’s Ideal. 


OF the many fountain pens, Waterman’s Ideal stands ou. 

alone, for its sheer superiority. It has no details 
constantly liable to getout of order. Its nib, lasting for so 
many years, is a welcome release from annoyance entailed by 
constantly breaking in new pens, 


Prices—10/6, 15/*, 17/6, 21/*, and upwards. In Silver and Gold for Presentation 
Of Stationers, Jewellers, &c. Catalogue post-free from L. & 0. HARDTMUTH- 
12, Golden Lane, London, E.C. (New York : 173, Broadway.) , 


1 FS et v; Te RE eared eS a , 
— , i = = = = = > = & 
= 4 22.45 , cs es , bade 
alten ana peverenig CNY bel Wl ga a PEP APPA 
WATERMAN'S POC AL ) FOUN TAIN — } = = oe ten a 
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THE SMOKING ROOM ~— 
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Le F59 > Be PRAT: . 
rested 2 toe i hee ares 
THE ROYCROFT PRINTER'S DEVIL. 

(See The Idlera’ Club.) 

Charitable Man (to former blind beggar): 
“I am glad to see you have recovered 
your sight.”’ 

Beggar : “‘ You see, it was this way, sir. 
I’ve lost my dog, and as I cannot longer 
be blind, I have become a deaf mute.” 


An auctioneer’s business is a paradox: 
He builds it up by knocking things down. 


At a time of year when everyone is 
endeavouring to protect themselves from 
influenza and kindred ailments, a simple 
and at the same time extremely pleasant 
preventative is the use of scent. Cour- 
voisier’s “‘ Otto of Violets’’ may be re- 
commended as a delightful and fragrant 
perfume, and,when once tried, will become 
a favourite scent. 

The manager always keeps back a 
portion of the villain’s salary ; he acts 
so much better when he’s mad. 


-sought pockets and a score of: 


and he proceeded to 


‘is one of the most conveniently s tu: 


» 


es. 


Out in the West, a phila 
entered a smoking compar tenant ie 


excitement. : 
“ A corkscrew!” he cried. 4 


got a corkscrew?” A score ‘of 


voices said : 
‘‘ Here you are, sir.” ; 
“ T thought so,” said the vhila: 


temperance for the Test of the jor rney 


“T rather ks yee your friend 
wife graciously. “He is 


and agreeable, but he is not a brik a 
conversationalist. Our two a 
talked much better.” - 
“ Unfortunately,” replied her h 
“my friend cannot at nb a 
he knows something about it" 
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By the time these lines appear in 
playgoers will have had oppe vom | 
witnessing Mr. Cyril Maud 's- new 4 
duction at the Playhouse a, & 
jorie Strode” promises to be a me 
cessful piece, and the strength of thes 
ensures beforehand the best a e ~ 
Miss Nina Sevening will enacks e py 
heroine,while Mr. Henry A A 
as her lover. The play is. ae 
A. E. W. Mason, but is not an < ti 
from any novel. The Play we : 


as well as most comfortable } 
entertainment in London, ane 
those counts alone is well : 


Evidence that has bent 1per 
is known to the Courts as” colou 
dence, A lady’ s report to her h 
a physician’s advice to her was as 
Said the specialist : 73% 

‘* Madame, you are slighth 
You need frequent baths 
fresh air, and I advise y 
comfortable clothing 
formal.” aN + 

The lady to her husbanc i 

“ He says I mist got 


plenty of motoneans 
gowns.” = 


A Scotch farmer, celebrated for his 
great strength and athletic powers, very 
frequently had to contend with many who 
came long distances to try their skill 
sgainst him. A certain English lord, and 
pugilistic amateur, went from London to 
fight the athletic Scot. The Scot was 
working in a field when the noble lord 
arrived. 

‘‘ Friend,” said his Lordship, ‘I have 
heard wonderful tales of your skill, and 
have come a long way to see which of us 
two is the better wrestler.” 

The Scot, replying nothing, seized the 
nobleman and pitched him over the stone 
dyke. When his Lordship got up, the 
Scot asked: 

*‘ Have you anything to say to me?” 

*“ No,”’ said his Lordship, ‘‘ but perhaps 


you'd be good enough to throw me my 
horse.”’ 


Mark Twain, in his account of the 
German language, tells how “ the intelli- 
gent German plunges into a sea of ver- 
biage and comes up on the other side, like 
a dog, with his verb in his mouth.” There 
is a story of a lady who once, through the 
aid of an interpreter, was listening to a 
speech made by Bismarck. All went 
well for a time, and the painstaking 
translator rendered with accuracy the 
thoughts of Bismarck. Then came 
short pauses on the part of the 
translator, followed by rapid little sum- 
maries of what had been said. The 
summaries growing more frequent, the 
lady became irritated. Finally there was 
absolute silence on the part of the inter- 
preter, and still Bismarck was speaking 
with increasing vehemence. The lady’s 
irritation grew in proportion to the 


The Chea 


tand most Novel Sterecscopic 
iews before the Public. | 


(Dept, I,) 145, Fleet Strzet, London, 


Kearton Stereoscopic Slides. 


Entranoing Piotures of Wild Birds and Beasts at Home. 
Wonderful and Life-like. 


Send at once for prospectus (mentioning THE IDLER), free from 


The Manager, NATURE STEREOSCOPIC Co., 


violence of the illustrious speaker. She 
almost shook the interpreter. 

‘What does he say ? Tell me what he 
is saying !’”’ she insisted. 

The wretched interpreter could endure 
the strain no longer, and he turned with a 
fierce gesture to his employer. 

‘“‘Madam,” he said, resentfully, ‘I 

await the verb.” 


A celebrated journalist when in Vene- 
zuela, had an appointment to interview 
President Castro. He was received by a. 
man in gorgeous uniform. The journalist 
knew a little Spanish and talked with this 
man about the affairs of Venezuela. He 
noticed that other gold-laced people in 
the apartment watched him curiously. 
Finally one came and touched the jour- 
nalist on the shoulder. 

‘“‘ My friend,” he said, “I can tell you 
of a much better one.” 

‘A better one ?”’ inquired the journa- 
list in perplexity. ‘‘I don’t understand 
you.” 

‘A better barber,” 
laced individual. | 

‘‘ But I don’t want a barber,” protested 


said the gold- 


the journalist. 


‘Then why do you converse with 
——— ?” and he glanced in the direction 
of the journalist’s late companion. ‘ He 
is the President’s barber, and wears the 
uniform of an official that he may be paid 
from the public funds.” 

Lecturing Father: ‘‘ When I was your 
age I did not spend as much money in a 
month as you spend in a day.”’ 

Scapegrace Son: “All right, pater. 
Don’t rag me about it. Why didn’t you 
attack grandfather ? ” 


E.C. 
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ae “Three Star ”’ 
Old Liqueur Scotch 
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KEITH, PROWSE ®& CO., Ltd. 
Are the “ele Theatre Ticket Dealers in the World. 
Branches all over London. 


Seats in the Finest Positions at The Opera, All Theatres, Music Halls, etc 


YOU want Best Seats. 
WE have them. 


_ENTERTAINMENTS. 
A Dancez to bz successful requires good Music, Ensure success by having one o! 


KEITH, PROWSE & CO’S famous Bands:— 


WIRE, ’PHONE or CALL. 


THE BLUE VIENNESE. THE RED VIENNESE. 
THE KOSSUTH HUNGARIAN. 
Conducto? « .«.s« Herr MORITZ WURM. 


All the Leading Artistes and Entertainers may be booked through 


KEITH, PROWSE & CO., Ltd 


Illustrated Lists Free. 


Entertainment Department: 162, NEW BOND STREET, W 
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A LATE EASTER brings you 


right into the ideal season for outdoor 
photography, and the ideal outfit is a 
Kodak outfit. All you have to carry is 
a Kodak and some Kodak daylight-load- 
ing spools. The Kodak Developing 
Tank does the rest on your return, and 
from start to finish no darkroom is 
required. 


The KODAK BOOK, beautifully illustrated, shows how 
easy it all is. It will be sent post free to anyone 
mentioning this paper. 


ODAK, Ltd., 57-61, eee Rd., London 
C. 59, Bien ton Rd., ik 60, Cheapside’ 
C.: 5 Oxfore aE . " Regent St., W. 
0, Strand, W.C. 3 ja Sb. Liv erpool, ; 72-74, 
Ard tee Rey St., Glasgow. 
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OF ALL THE BEST 
DEALERS. 


_ Our Musical Contributor, George Cecil, 
writes :—‘‘I trust that ‘Her Father’ 
(which is attracting most appreciative 
audiences to the exceedingly comfortable 
stalls at the Haymarket Theatre) will en- 
rich Mr. Bourchier beyond the dreams of 
avarice, for it affords as delightful an 
- evening’s entertainment as the heart of 
man, woman, or child could desire. 
Welcome, too, is the curtain-raiser, ‘ Pride 
of Regiment,’ which is‘singularly perfect 
in every detail. Mr. Charles Rork, as an 
addle-pated pensioner of ‘exemplary 
character,’ gives a performance of which 
any actor might be proud, while Miss 
Cicely Richards’ praiseworthy’ restraint 
might, with advantage, be copied by 
about 994 per cent. of the ‘ profession.’ ”’ 


During the Civil War, a Southern Judge 
was surprised to find a turkey on his 
table, stuffed according to the best rules 
of the art. he had no turkeys in the 
poultry yard, and he knew the sum given 
to his cook did not run to a turkey, he 
called on his black servant to explain. 

“‘ Why, massa,” replied the man, “ dat 
turkey been roosting three nights on our 
fence. An’ las’ night I grabbed him for 
the rent.’ 


ART OF SINGING. 


Madame Lucile Hill 


is prepared to accept 
pupils for instruction 


VOICE PRODUCTION 
INTERPRETATION. 


18, Lanark Mansions, 


Maida Vale, W. 
"elaphone 4497 Paddington. 


seller. 


“What does become of all the pins ?”’ 
said mamma, as she vainly searched her 
dréssing-table. 

“I know,” cried the little son who was 
studying Latin, ‘‘ they fall to the earth 
and become terrapins.” 


A punched coupon and three dollars 


‘were handed to him from the box-office 


window when he bought his ticket to see 
‘The Forty Thieves.” The cowboy 
looked at the money and the ticket, 
which he had not thought would cost more 
than half a dollar. 

“Two dollars to see ‘The Forty 
Thieves ?’’’ he repeated. 

‘* Yes,” courteously replied the ticket- 
‘ Please don’t block the window.” 

‘Well, keep your durned seat,’ said 
the cowboy. ‘I don’t care to see the 
other thirty-nine.’’ | 

The sergeant tried the recruit first at 
three hundred yards, then at two hun- 
dred, and finally at one hundred, each 
shot worse, if possible, than the last. 
The sergeant looked at him disgustedly, 
and, walking close to him, shouted in his 
face: ‘‘ Attention! Fix bayonet! Charge 
the target. -It’s your only chance.” 


ASTROLOGY .—Character, finance, marriage ; 2 years 
future added, Send birth-date, 1s, P.O, — Prot, Gould, 
“Butleigh,” Whitechurch Road, Cardiff. 


ASTROLOGY.—Life Horoscope of Character, Business. 
Money Prospects. Marriage Partner described, date ct 
Future Events, &c,, accurately given. Send birth-date, rs,, 
stamped envelope, Mdme, VERNON (S.R.) Mount Flondz, 
GLASGOW. 


ASTROLOGY.—Reliable Horoscope of character, mar- 
riage, and business—Send birth date, 1/-, and stamped 
envelope to Mdimne, Zetella, Glen Villa, Cleadon, Sunderland- 
Your future given with above horoscope. 


FREE TO STAMP COLLECTORS, 100 picked 
specimens, or if preferred, 2 Octagonal Thessaly. Mention 
gift 397, send 1d. postage, Bright & Son, 164, Strand, W.C 


HAIR FALLING OFF.—Lady who lost uearly all 
hers has now strong heavy growth,’ and will send iculars 
to anyone enclosing stamped envelope.—Miss “J.D.” Field, 
Glendower, Shanklin. 


HEALTH RESTO best, cheapest remedy for Im- 


RER, 
’ pure Blood, Indigestion, Headache, Bihousness, Stomach, 


-iver or Bowel Trouble, Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Children's 
Diseases, Catarrh and kindred troubles. Postcard today. 
for free sample to Health Co., 11, Harrington Square, N.W. 


RARE STAMPS.— Collector, breaking up large collectiun. 

9.000 varieties, will send approval selections of any countries 

desired. Low Prices, ‘Collector,’ The Gables, South 
Norwood Hill. 


* Zobedia” clairvoyante, impressioniste, recelves daily 
to 5, delincations by post.—27, New Cavendish Street, W. 
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Cares... || ' 
Nearalgia*@— 


Why spend hours suffering 
tha torture of Neuralgia or any 
fap Narve Pain? ZOX cures Neuralgia, 

Headache and Toothache in a very 
faw minutes. It isa tiny powder, easily 
taken, and though its results are s0 
magical, ZOX is perfe>tly har nle3s, and i3 
certified to contain no injurious substances. 


PROVED REMEDY 


ZOX is nota new remedy, it has been before the 
public for years. It has proved its wonderful 
curative powers on thousands of sufferers. ZOX 
should be kept in the house ready to take 
immediately the first throb of pain is felt. Yo. 
will save yourselfhoursof suffering by taking 
this precaution, 
Send stamped addressed enve- 
FREE OFFER. lope and me ition’ Tne Idler.” 
and we will send you two ZOX Powders free of 
. charge. 


Of all Chemists, Store:, &c., 1s. and 
2s. 6d. Box,or post free from— 


THE ZOx co., Ai, Hatton 
Garden, London, E.C. 
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WHEREVER 
YOU GO, 


by land or by water, you 
are pretty certain to find 
the Koh-I-Noor in evidence, 
This encil is known 
throughout the world as 
the standard of pencil 
erfection. It has an in- 
mitable touch, like velvet, 
it lasts six times as long as 
acommon pencil, and all 
the time, free from gritti- 
, ness, is pleasanter to use. 


KOH-I-NOOR Pencils are 
4d. each and 3s. 6d. per doz. 
everywhere. Of Stationers, 
etc. Catalogue free, from 
L. & C. HARDTMUTH. 12, 
Golden Lane, London, B.C. 


THE MAN WHO TAKES NOTES, 


whether he is a reporter or a commercial 


representative out-of-doors, constantly uses 


WATERMAN’S 


FOUNTAIN 


IDEAL 


PEN. 


HERE is no other pen quite so useful for the busy man out 
and about who has constantly to supplement his memory by 


frequent recourse to the notebook. 


carry, 18 always ready to write just as s0on as you put pen to paper. 


ATERMAN'’S Ideal is built so simple that it cannot get out 


of order. 


oO Wr 
4 Wrong. 


Prices—10/6, 15/-, 17/6, 21/+, and upwards. In Silver and Gold for Presentation. Of Stationers, Jewellers, &c. 
« atalogne post free from L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 12, Golden Lane, London, E.C. 
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The pen, perfectly safe to 


It has no complicated patents always likely to 
It just writes when you want it to write, and is a 


willing pen-worker, which is a perfect treasure to handle. 


(New York : 173, Broadway.) 
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‘THE SMOKING ROOM 


Patient ‘(to ‘hospital attendant) : 
“Phwat did ye say the doctor’s name 
was P77 

Attendant: “Doctor Kilpatrick.” 

Patient.:, ‘‘ That settles it. No doctor 
with that name will get-the chance to 
Operate on me.” 

Attendant: “ Why not ?” 

Patient: ‘‘ Well, ye see, my name’s 
Patrick.” - | 


Once, when Rudyard Kipling, asa boy, 
was on a voyage with his father, he ran 
out on the yardarm of a ship. 

“Your boy will drown if he lets go,” 
shouted a frightened sailor to the father. 

“‘ Ah,” responded Kipling ere, “‘ he 
won't let go.”’ | 

This incident also happened to Horace 
Walpole, Julius Cesar, and the poet 
Byron. 


The following story was evidently told 
to convey a warning. 

““T was once taken through an asylum, 
where I saw many strange and some 
terrible things; but what affected me 
most was a young man of intelligent, re- 
fined appearance, who sat with his head 
in his hands, mumbling over and over 
again, without pause : 

“‘* T can’t strap it round my waist, and 
it won’t go into my pocket. It isn’t a 
motor-horn ;. it isn’t a lamp; I can’t put 
it on my feet, and it will not go over my 
head.‘ It is neither a fountain-pen, a 
pipe, nor a balloonist’s barometer. It 
might be a golf glove, but it is not a tennis 
racquet. I can’t——’ Turning away, I 
asked the attendant for the history of the 
young man’s life. 

‘“" A sad case, sir,’ he said. ‘A year 
ago that young man was prosperous and 
renowned—the finest puzzle inventor and 
decipherer in the country ; but he met 
with one which he couldn’t solve, and the 
poor fellow became what you see.’ ”’ 


“ T’ve just been reading Montaigne.” 
‘Oh, and what did you learn ?”’ 


-_ 


“He says that whenever he saw a g:- 
thing, he annexed it.”’ 

“ Ah,” replied the joke-maker, “ he !:. 
the right idea for concocting a humor:: 
paper.” 


Unemployed One: “I told the i: 
that I was once a senator, and she actuz:. 
believed it.” 

Second Unemployed One: “Gr: 
Scot! In what way do you resemb:: 
Senator ?” 

First Unemployed One: “TI told ts 
or three after-dinner stories, an’ she s4 
they were so stale I must be a Senate: 


Nervous Old Lady (on fifth floor 
“Do you know what precautions the pr- 
prietor has taken against fire ?”’ 

Porter: “‘ Yes’m. He has insured ti: 
place for twice what it’s worth.” 


First Friend: ‘‘ Townley is wormed : 
good deal by his wife’s insomnia.” __ 

Second Friend: ‘‘ Oh, that’s too tz:. 
I hadn’t heard of it.” 7 

First Friend: “‘ Yes. She usually te 
a severe attack when he comes home late. 


“I’d be ashamed to beg,” said t: 


prosperous man. 


“Takes all kinds of people to mak: - 
world,” said the tramp. ‘ Youre te 
proud to beg, an’ I’m too proud * 
work.” 


He had panted his way up to tl 
sixteenth floor of a New York buildia; 
He was from a far country. Occupant 
office: “ Why didn’t you come up in on: 
of the lifts 2’ | 

“Not me. I’ve just seen one of cv. 
full 0’ people, fall down that hole there. 


66 Father,”’ inquired the progressiv? 


‘schoolboy, “‘ what is a linear foot?” 


“A linear foot ? Why, it’s—er—: 
one of the hereditary sort,” stammert 
the puzzled parent. “‘ Of course, you'* 
heard of the linear descendant.” 


‘* Did you really tell your audience that 
would be better to steal than go 

ungry ?” 

‘*I did,” said the disgusted orator, 
and one, at least, approved of my 

dvice, for I couldn’t find my coat when I 

2ft the hall.” 


‘‘ Who was that idiot I saw you with 
his afternoon ?”’ 

‘“‘ It was my brother.” 

‘‘ IT beg your pardon, I—I might have 
cnown it.” 


‘** Please, kind sir, would you give a 
»00r old man a few coppers ?”’ 

“* Didn’t I give you sixpence three days 
ago P”’ 
ae You did, kind sir, but doing my best, 
[ find it impossible to keep my expenses 
below tuppence a day, and your sixpence 
is all gone.” 


‘My faith in newspapers has received 
a rude shock,” said the newly-captured 
burglar. 

‘“‘ How is that ?’’ asked the policeman. 

‘IT had always read that a Bobby was 
never around when he was needed,” and 
the prisoner relapsed into sullen silence. 


“Little boy,” said the lady, ‘‘ why do 
you carry that umbrella over your head ? 
It is not raining, and the sun is not 
shining.” 

‘When it rains,’”’ said the boy, “ my 
papa wants it, and when the sun ghines 
my mamma wants it, an’ it’s only in this 
weather that I can use it.” | 


“ Maria,” said the Oklahoma legislator, | 


you've been neglecting my buttons.” 


Kearton Stereoscople Slides. 


tand most Novel Stereoscopic 


The C. 
| jews before the Public. 


Entranoing Pictures of Wild Birds and Beasts at Home. 
Wonderful and Life-like. 


Send at once for prospectus (mentioning THE IDLER), /ree from 


The Manager, NATURE STEREOSCOPIC CO,, 


(Dept, I,) 145, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


She could make no denial. 

““ Now,” he continued, “ unless you do 
better I’ll have a bill put through making 
such neglect a penal offence. We states- 
men know our business.” 7 


In this age of public speaking the 
teacher of elocution has come to be re- 
garded as a benefactor both by the 
Speaker and by the listener. Foremost 
amongst these is Mr. Charles Seymour, a 
gentleman who can transform a halting 
delivery into‘ a well-directed burst of 
eloquence. Verb. sap! 


“Tl give you something,” said the 
charitable lady, withqut enthusiasm,, “‘ but 
a strong man like you ought to work.” 

““An’ lessen the chances o’ them as 
really wants work? I would like you to 
know, m’am, that I’m a philanthropist in 
my small way.” | 


“‘ What is the difference between (1) a 
gardener, (2) a billiard player, (3) a gentle- 
man, and (4) a sexton ? ” 

_ “ The first minds his peas, the second 
minds his cues, the third minds his p’s 
and q’s, the fourth minds his keys and 
pews.” : ; . 


‘“ Father;’ complained the son of a 
pillar of the new church, ‘I can’t be a 
Christian Scientist, for when Tommy Tuff 
hits me and makes my nose bleed, I can’t 
think it’s all imagination.”’ 


Friend : “ You are going to marry him 
to reform him ? I didn’t know he had 
any bad habits.” 

Reformer : *‘ Oh, everybody says he is 
becoming miserly.” 
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Golfing on the East Coast 
Yachting —— « Norfolk 


on the 


Angling ©(*— Broads 
TRAVEL IN COMFORT 


BY THE 
Sheringham Hunstanton 


Cromer Ajdeburgh 
Overstrand G E R Felixstowe 
Mundesley ~— & @ S Clacton-on-Sea 


Yarmouth Frinton-on-Sea 


Gorleston ; The S H ORTEST and|{ waiton-on-Naze 


Lowestoft FASTEST ROUTE. Dovercourt 
Southwold Harwich 


Fast Saturday to Monday Tickets. * Tourist. Fortnightly and | Restaurant 
Trains Week End Tickets. Cheap Residential Season Tickets. Cars 


Write to the Superintendent of the Line, Liverpool Street Station, London, E.C., who will 
forward gratis Descriptive Illustrated Guides, also Pamphlets, containing full particulars, 
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THE SMART SET 
ANNUAL 


FOR 1908-9 IS THE 
SMARTEST 
BRIGHTEST 
MERRIEST 
PUBLICATION 
EVER ISSUED 


CONTAINS 


“ TEEPOO FROM BOOHOO ” 


A Musical Comedy—Music yet Unwritten 


BEAUTIFUL WOMEN | BEAUTIFUL WOMEN 

OF THE REIGN OF | OF THE 

QUEEN ALEXANDRA ENGLISH STAGE 
MINIATURES AND OL PORTRAIT PASTEL DRAWINGS 


48 pages ot 
HUMOROUS LINE DRAWINGS 
by the Cleverest Artists in England 
Depicting the Fancies and Foibles of the Period 


EPIGRAMS TOPICAL SATIRES BURLESQUES 


ON SALE EVERYWHERE 


PUBLISHED BY THE SMART SET PUBLISHING COMPANY LIMITED 
90-93 FLEET STREET LONDON, E.C. 


GLOBE TROTTER TRUNKS 


MADE IN ENGLAND 
 e DP ces 


INDESTRUCTIBLE COMPRESSED FIBRE. 


STRONGER THAN GANE. 
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17 MEN on a “‘GLOBE TROTTER” 


Globe Trotter Trunks WOR’T BREAK. 
Guaranteed by Makers A. G. & Co., London. 
Can be Purchased at-all TRUNK STORES. 
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And as follows— 
SPIERS & POND, WATER LANE 
SPENCE & Co., ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD. 
ARDING & HOBBS, CLAPHAM JUNCTION. 
T. R. ROBERTS, ISLINGTON. 
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See that ‘rade Mark is on Each Trunk, TRADE:MARK. 
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